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Paris,  within  the  last  few  jears,  bas  undergone  so  many  and 
such  important  altérations,  as  to  astonisli  even  tlie  résident,  in 
bis  comparison  of  wliat  tlie  capital  was  at  a  very  récent  period 
with  what  it  is  at  tlie  présent  moment.  Tliese  clianges  bave 
demanded  from  tbe  publishers  of  this  new  and  enlarged  édition 
Of  tlie  Paris  Guide  more  llian  ordinary  attention,  and  a  carefui 
Veriflcation  of  the  whole,  by  tbe  latest  inspection  of  ail  tbe 
public  monuments,  institutions,  and  improvements  botb  of  tbe 
metropolis  and  of  its  vicinity. 

In  minutely  deiailing  modem  Paris,  we  bave  not  forgotten 
the  ancient  parts  of  tbe  City,  wbicb  abound  in  remains  of  tbe 
middle  âges,  and  of  tbe  epocb  of  tbe  renaissance  des  arts.  Old 
Paris,  thougb  rarely  exploredby  strangers,  or  even  by  natives, 
will  abundantly  repay  tbe  visit  of  tbe  anliquary  and  tbe  artist; 
and  Ibis  interesUng  class  of  sigbts,  wbicb  is  passed  over  too 
lightly,  or  not  at  ail  noticed,  in  most  Guides,  bas  hère  been 
particularly  attended  to. 

The  Guides  bitberto  composed  are  generally  qulte  unwortby 
of  the  matter  they  treat  of  $  but  in  tbe  présent  work  there  will 
be  found  condensed  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  and  inte- 
resUng information,  books  of  tbe  (irst  autbority  baving  been 
consulted  on  tbe  blstory  and  antiquities  of  Paris  ;  wbile  personal 
knowledge  bas  supplied  with  great  accuracy  tbe  account  of  ail 
that  now  meets  the  eye  in  tliis  metropolis.  In  the  collection  of 
this  information,  and  in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  neither 
time  nor  expense  bas  been  spared. 

Paris  is  one  of  tbe  great  centres  not  only  of  Frencb  but  of 
continental  intellect  ;  from  its  press  tbe  most  valuable  and  nu- 
merous  publications  are  constantly  issuing;  it  takes  tbe  lead  in 
scientific  research  and  discovery,  and  bas  every  claim  to  be 
considered  a  magnificent  and  wonderful  city.  Its  superb  and 
beautiful-  collections  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  with  an  admi-> 
rable  spiritof  gênerons  liberality,  are  tbrown  gratuitously  open 
not  only  to  natives,  but  particularly  and  at  ail  seasons  to  fo- 
reigners.  In  every  branch  of  knowledge  lectures  are  delivered 
gratis  by  the  most  eminent  professors,  and  tbe  traveller  wbo 
has  paid  tbe  least  attention  to  tlie  fine  arts  becomes,  on  ar- 
rîTmg  in  Paris,  insome  measure  identified  with  tbem;  even  tlie 
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public  amusements  of  the  capital  tend  to  tlie  improvement  ol 
the  mind,  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 

The  metropolis  is  naturally  salubrious,  and  the  purity  of  its 
atmosphère  may  be  at  once  ascertained  by  viewing  it  from  an 
elevated  situation.  How  unlike  the  view  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  with  its  canopy  of  fogs  and  clouds,  and 
its  sickly  sunbeams  !  There,  every  building  is  blackened  with 
smoke,  and  the  eye  looks  down  upon  obscuring  vapours  and 
mists;  but  if  Paris  be  seen  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Panthéon,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l'Étoile,  the  Dôme  of  the 
Invalides,  or  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  the  panorama  is  com- 
plète; there  is  no  indistinctness  or  confusion  in  the  prospect; 
every  palace,  church,  and  public  édifice  stands  distinctly  before 
the  eye,  and,  inlerspersed  with  the  foliage  of  the  gardens  and 
the  boulevards,  the  whole  forms  a  prospect  at  once  grand  and 
beautiful.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  lively  metropolis 
is  the  most  attractive  emporium  of  pleasure  and  literature  in 
the  world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest  for  the  advan- 
lages  it  présents;  circumstances  which  render  it  the  gênerai 
rendezvous  for  ail  nations  of  the  globe.  ' 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  book,  a  plan  bas  been  adopted, 
which  has  been  deemed  best  calculated  not  only  to  increase 
the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  the  account,  but  also  to  save 
the  visitor  mucli  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  exertion. 
Whatever  relates  to  the  institutions  and  gênerai  statistics  of 
Paris  has  been  put  into  the  Introduction;  while  each  building 
is  described  in  the  arrondissement  in  which  it  occurs,  and  the 
arrondissement  itself  is  placed  in  its  regular  order  among  the 
rest  of  tlie  same  divisions  of  the  capital.  The  visitor  is  supposed 
to  start  from  the  central  point  of  the  Place  Vendôme,  to  study 
his  map  of  Paris  with  care,  and  then  to  go  through  the  arron- 
dissements, inspecting  their  contents  in  the  order  in  wbich  they 
are  arranged  in  this  work,  or  omitting  some  according  to  his 
taste  and  inclination.  By  so  doing  he  will  see  every  thing  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  will  pass  over  nothing 
that  is  really  worthy  of  being  exammed  by  the  tourist.  By  a 
référence  to  the  Index,  where  ail  the  objects  described  in  the 
body  of  the  work  are  carefully  classifled,  the  reader  may  easily 
see,  at  one  glance,  the  whole  of  any  particular  class  of  things 
of  which  he  may  be  in  search.  There  are,  however,  many  per- 
sons  who  visit  Paris  for  only  a  few  days,  and  who  therefore 
bave  not  time  to  inspect  ail  the  arrondissements  of  the  town 
in  détail,  as  they  are  hère  trealed.  To  such  persons  a  list  of 
places  that  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  be  seen,  by  any  one 
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who  would  al  ail  wish  to  know  Paris,  will  nol  be  unacceptable  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  hère  subjoined,  arranged  in  Ihe  order  which 
is  the  mosl  convenient  for  Ihe  saving  of  lime.  The  visitor  is 
slrongly  recommended,  as  a  gênerai  référence,  lo  consult  the 
article  headed  **Stranger's  Diary"  in  the  English  uewspaper, 
Galignan%*s  Messenger,  which  is  laken  in  at  ail  the  principal 
cafés,  restaurants,  etc.,  or  may  be  subscribed  for  by  the  day  or 
monih,  and  where  whatever  is  to  be  seen  on  tlie  day  of  publi- 
cation is  always  mentioned,  wilh  ail  necessary  information  con- 
ceming  il. 

LIST  OF   PLACES  THAT  MUST  BE  SEEN  BY  A  STRANGER. 

Palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  Trium-  Cemelery  of  Père  Lachaise. 

phal  Arch  of  the  Carrousel.  Aballoir  of  Popincourt. 

Tbe  Loavre  and  ail  its  Muséums.  Golumn  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

Column  of  tbe  Place  Vendôme.  Garden  oPPlanis  and  its  Muséums. 

Palace  aud  Galleries  of  tbe  Palais  Halle  aux  Yins. 

Royal.  Manufactory  of  the  Gobelins. 

Triom|>hal  Arcbat  tbe  Barrière  de  Panthéon. 

l'Etoile.  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont. 

Obelisk  of  Luxor  and  the  Place  de  Palace  of  ibe  Luxembourg,  Picture 

la  Concorde.  Gallery,  and  Cbamber  of  Peers. 

Chapelle  Expiatoire.  Cburcb  ot  St.  Sulpice. 

Church  of  the  Madeleine.  Church  of  St.  Germain  des  Prés. 

Chorch  of  :Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Excbange.  TbeMint. 

Bibliolbëaae  Royale.  Musée  d'Artillerie. 

Halle  au  Blé.  Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay. 

Church  of  St.  Eustache.  Cbamber  of  Depuiies. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers.  Hôtel  des  Invalides  and  Tomb  of 

Hôtel  de  Ville.  Napoléon. 

Catiiedral  of  Notre  Dame.  Arlesian  Well  of  Grenelle. 


St.  Clood.  KeuiliY. 

Sèvres— Porcelaine  Manufactory .       Fontainebleau . 
Versailles.  Abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

The  stranger  in  Paris  is  also  strongly  advised  lo  attend  high 
mass  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  or  at  the  churches  of 
St  Roch,  St.  Eustache,  or  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  at  11  any 
Sunday  moming,  if  he  would  witness  an  imposing  spectacle, 
and  be  gralified  with  excellent  music.  Of  course  no  one  will 
omit  going  to  the  French  Opéra. 

As  much  time  may  be  saved  by  knowing  the  days  and  hours 
when  the  various  public  institutions,  muséums,  libraries,  etc., 
can  be  visited,  the  reader  is  particularly  recommended  to  con- 
sult the  chapter  on  Public  Institutions,  page  72.  The  way  for 
Ihe  visitor  to  proceed  to  obtain  tickets  where  they  are  required 
is  lo  address  a  letler  to  the  proper  person,  who  is  indicated 
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in  each  case  throughout  the  work,  in  the  following  terms; 
taking  care  at  ilie  same  lime  eitlier  to  leave  it  at  his  résidence, 
or  to  sénd  it,  franked»  by  post.  He  will  ttien  reçoive  in  a  day 
or  two  tiie  spécial  permission  desired.^This  form  of  applica- 
tion will  serve  t 

Jfcf. [  giving  his  lille,  etc.  ] 

J'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  prier  de  me  faire  adreeser  un  billet 
pour  [name  number  ofpersons],  pour  visiter  [insert  name  of 
place].  Mon  séjour  à  Paris  étant  très-court.  Je  vous  serai  fort 
obligé  de  vouloir  bien  le  faire  le  plus  tôt  possible. 

Je  vous  prie,  M. [repeat  title,  etc.]  d: agréer  d^avance 

mes  remerciments  en  même  temps  que  mes  salutations  les  plus 
empressées» 

[Sign  name  with  address  very  clearly  written.] 

We  are  sorry  to  hâve  to  say  that  considérable  négligence 
exists  in  some  of  the  public  offices  with  regard  to  applications 
of  this  kind,  the  letters  not  being  delivered  to  the  proper  func- 
tionary  so  soon  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  indeed  high  time  that 
the  compétent  authorities  should  interfère  to  check  the  négli- 
gence of  tlieir  clerks,  etc.  If  there  are  not  sufflcient  persons  in 
the  public  offices  to  allow  of  the  applications  of  foreigners 
being  duly  and  promptly  attended  to,  more  should  be  employed. 
Much  delay  and  vexation  hâve  been  several  tlmes  occasioned  ; 
and  the  best  way  for  the  stranger  who  does  not  receive  a  speedy 
reply  to  his  letter  is  to  call  for  il  in  person  at  the  office  of  the 
functionary  to  whom  it  refers.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
wliile  a  due  degree  of  caution  is  observed  in  granting  leave  to 
visit  the  interior  of  the  prisons,  the  hospitals  and  other  chari- 
table institutions  are  thrown  open,  not  only  to  the  curious,  but 
also  to  tlie  nécessitons  stranger,  with  a  liberality  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended. 

The  visiter  of  Paris  who  is  inclined  to  go  to  a  boarding-house 
should  be  very  careful  to  choose  one  of  respectability  :  and  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  caution  the  public  against  a  kind  of  esta- 
blishment that  is  apt  to  deceive  foreigners,  and  whicli  bas  be- 
come  very  prévalent  in  this  capital  since  the  abolition  by  law 
of  public  gambling-houses.  Many  persons  hâve  opened  tables^ 
d'hôte  and  boarding-houses,  under  cover  of  wbich  card-playing 
to  a  considérable  extent  is  carried  on  in  the  evening,  and  the 
unwary  visiter  may  be  easily  inveigied  to  play,  and  to  lose 
sums  to  a  large  amount.  They  are  frequented  by  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  fasbionable  exterior,  but  of  very  Indilferent 
character*  t  zed  by  Google 
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The  best  way  for  persons  visiting  VersaillMi  is  to  leave  Paris, 
not  later  than  9  in  tbe  moraing,  either  on  Saturday,  Sunday, 
Monday,  or  Tuesday  (Uiose  being  the  only  days  when  Ihe  inte- 
rjor  of  the  palace  is  open  to  the  public},  and  to  proceed  by  tbe 
Versailles  and  Meudon  railroad,  the  station-house  of  which  at 
VersaUles  is  the  nearest  to  tlie  palace.  This  will  give  time  to 
allow  of  a  cursory  glance  being  given  to  the  exterior  of  the 
palace,  and  at  10  o'clock,  the  time  of  opening  the  doors,  visitons 
can  enter  at  once  and  inspect  the  interior  without  being  annoyed 
hy  tbe  crowd.  Afler  seeing  the  historical  galleries,  and  the 
gardens,  the  stranger  may  visit  the  Trianons,  which  require  a 
ticket,  and  to  retum  to  Paris  tlie  Versailles  and  St.  Ooud  rail- 
road  should  be  taken,  by  which  means  two  magnificent  views 
of  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  country  will  havebeen  obtained, 
one  from  the  south  by  the  former  rsdlroad,  tbe  otber  from  tlie 
West  and  northwest  by  the  latler. 

Hilherto  a  visit  to  Fontainebleau  was  too  often  omitted  on 
account  of  the  distance;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Corbell 
railroad,  it  can  be  performed  with  ease  and  rapidily.  The 
Tisitor  on  leaving  Paris  by  the  first  (in  summer  7  and  in  winter 
8  or  9  o'clock)  train,  and  taking  a  public  conveyance  at  Cor« 
bail,  wilI  be  in  Fontainebleau  by  11  to  1  o'clock.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  ask  for  a  place  by  the  Fontainebleau  coaches  from 
Gorbeil  at  the  station  in  Paris  hefore  starting.  By  this  means  a 
priority  of  places  will  be  insured  ail  the  way  to  Fontainebleau; 
but,  even  if  this  be  omitted,  small  vehicles  é  volonté  may  be 
obtained  at  Gorbeil,  in  case  of  the  coaches  being  ftiU,  for  the 
price  of  which  a  bargain  must  be  made,  and  the  visiter  will 
then  be  conveyed  to  Fontainebleau,  only  not  quite  so  quickly 
and  comfortably  as  by  the  regular  coaches.  Previous  to  golng 
to  the  palace,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  place 
back  to  Gorbeil  by  the  latest  conveyance.  The  magnificent 
palace,  more  sumptuous  in  its  décorations  than  Versailles,  and 
with  its  park  and  gardens  forming  altogether  the  finest  sight 
of  the  kind  in  France,  may  then  be  fuUy  inspected«  Though  the 
visiter  will  bave  passed  through  part  of  the  famous  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  in  approaclûng  the  town,  a  second  day,  if  it  can 
be  afforded,  will  be  well  spenl  in  visiting  its  romantic  beauties 
and  rocky  scenery. 

A  very  agreeable  excursion,  for  those  who  can  dévote  the 
time  to  it,  may  be  made  by  hiring  a  carriage  and  going  to  Ghan- 
tilly,  Gompiègne,  Mortfontaine,  and  Ermenonville.  It  will  oc- 
cupy  about  three  days,  and  will  take  the  visiter  to  some  of  the 
most  picluresque  spots  In  this  part  of  the  country. 
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It  lias  been  oflen  remarked  that  Ihe  English  stranger,  on 
arriving  in  Paris,  is  at  a  loss  to  choose  among  the  multiplicily 
of  good  Ihings  presented  to  his  taste  by  the  cartes  of  the  res- 
taurants at  wliich  he  dines,  some  of  which  contain  tliree  or 
four  hundred  dishes.  The  foUowing  brief  list,  therefore,  of  some 
of  the  better— and  including  several  of  the  more  decidedly  na- 
tional— of  the  French  dishes,  will  be  well  received,  itis  hoped, 
by  the  gastronomie  traveller. 

Soups  {Potage), 
A  la  julienne.  Au  riz  et  à  la  purée. 

Au  macaroni.  Purée  aux  croûtons. 

Méats  {Viande), 

Beefsteak,  au  beurre  d'anchois.  Tête  de  veau,  en  tortue. 

Filet  de  bœuf,  au  vin  de  Madère.  Côtelette  de  mouton,  à  la  Sou- 
Fricandeau,  sauce  tomate.  bise. 

Ris,  piqué  à  la  financière.  Diito,  sautées  aux  trulTes. 

Ditto,  à  la  poulette.  Rognons,  au  vin  de  Champagne. 
Tête  de  veau,  en  matelotte. 

PouLTRY  {Volaille), 

Chapon,  au  gros  sel.  Coquille  à  la  financière. 

Poulet,  à  la  Marengo.  Croquettes  de  volaille. 

Ditto,  en  fricassée.  Salade  de  volaille. 

Ditto,  à  la  tartare.  Ditto,  à  la  Mayonnaise. 

Ditto,  en  Mayonnaise.  Ragoût  à  la  financière. 
Ditto,  sauté  aux  champignons.        Canneton  de  Rouen  rôti. 

Suprême  de  volaille.  Foie  gras,  en  caisse. 

Game  {Gibier), 
Perdreau,  en  salmi  aux  truffes.      Caille,  à  la  financière  aux  trufifes. 
Ditto,  rôti.  Ditto,  rôti. 

Pastry  {Pâtisserie), 

Vol-au-vent,  à  la  financière.  Vol-au-vent,  de  filet  de  volaille 
Ditto,  de  saumon.  aux  truffes. 

Ditto  de  ris  de  veau  aux  truffes.  Pâtés  de  foie  gras. 
Ditto,  de  turbot  à  la  béchamelle. 

FisH  {Poisson), 

Turbot,  sauce  aux  huîtres.  Sole,  au  gratin. 

Ditto,  sauce  au  câpres.  Ditto,  à  la  Normande. 

Saumon,  sauce  aux  câpres.  Filet  de  sole,  à  la  maître  d'hôtel. 

Ditto,  à  la  Genevoise.  Matelotte  de  carpe  et  d'anguille. 

Truite,  en  Mayonnaise.  Anguille,  à  la  tartare. 

Eperlan,  au  gratin.  Béchamelle  de  poisson 

Ditto,  frit.  Coquille  aux  huîtres. 
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SiDE  DisHEs  {Entremets), 

Coquille,  aux  champignons.  Omelette,  aux  fines  herbes. 

Macaroni,  au  gratin.  Artichauts,  à  la  barigoule. 

Choux  fleurs,  au  Parmesan.  Ditto,  frits. 

SwEET  Ditto  {Entremets  au  Sucre), 


Beignets  de  pomme. 
Ditto  d'abricots. 
Omelette  soufflée. 
Ditto,  aux  confitures. 
Charlotte  de  pomme. 

Red. 


Charlotte ,  aux  confitures. 
Ditto,  russe,  aux  fraises. 
Croquettes  de  riz. 
Meringue,  aux  confitures. 
Ditto,  glacée. 


Pomard. 

Nuits. 

Volnay. 

Chambertin. 

Romanée. 

Hermitage 


WiNES  {Vins), 

Côte-Rôtie. 

Médoc. 

Château-Margaux . 

Pichon, 

Mouton. 

Lafiitte. 

White 
Chablis. 

Liqueurs. 


Meursalt. 
Saint  Peray, 
Hermitage. 
Sauterne. 
Champagne. 

SwEET  WiNES. 

Lunel. 
Frontignan. 


Eau  de  Vie  ;  Kirchwasser  ;  Anisette  ;  Curaçoa  ;  Marasquin  ; 
Absinthe;  Crème  de  Moka;  Crème  de  Noyaux;  Crème  de  Café; 
Huile  de  Vanille  ;  Huile  de  Rose  ;  Liqueurs  des  lies. 


The  facilities  of  introduction  and  of  social  intercourse  which 
Paris  affords  le  distinguished  strangers  far  exceed  those  of  any 
olher  capital.  A  présentation  at  court  must  of  course  be  sought 
through  the  usual  médium,  that  of  the  ambassador  of  the 
country  to  which  the  applicant  may.  belong.  This  ceremony 
once  over,  invitations  to  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  the  Tui- 
leries, to  the  dinners,  the  concerts,  and  the  balls  given  by  their 
majesties,  are  of  easy  attainment  loforeigners  of  distinction.  In 
addition  to  thèse  brilliant  réunions,  on  certain  public  occasions 
Ihe  "  réceptions"  are  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  descrip- 
Uon,  comprising  every  présentable  rankand  class  within  certain 
but  very  extended  limits.  Of  thèse  gênerai  présentation  days 
the  fête  du  roi  (May  1  )  and  the  first  of  the  new  year  are  among 
the  principal,  when  the  ministers,  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
gentlemen  in  any  manner  connected  with  public  affairs,  attend 
wilh  their  ladies  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  Majesties  and  the 
royal  Camily.   This  ceremony,  which  is  someWhat  peculiar. 
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takes  place  as  foUows.  The  ladies  are  placed  in  two  Unes,  be- 
tween  which  the  whole  of  Ihe  royal  family  pass,  with  the  King 
at  Iheir  head.  Two  aides-de-camp,  who  go  before  theSovereign, 
announce  to  his  Majesty  the  names  of  Ibe  ladies,  one  after  tbe 
other,  as  he  advances.  The  Kingusually  makes  a  few  observa^ 
lions  lo  each  lady  as  he  passes,  and  the  royal  family  follow  his 
example  to  any  they  may  happen  to  know.  The  King  and  the 
royal  family  aflerwards  retire  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  where 
they  place  themselves  near  the  entrance.  The  Queen,  Madame 
Adélaïde,  and  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  stand  in  a 
row,  while  the  gentlemen  défile  before  them.  The  aides-de- 
camp  in  the  same  manner  as  before  announce  the  names  and 
titles  of  ail  the  gentlemen  as  they  enter.  They  pass  before  the 
King,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  bowing  to  them  severally  as 
tliey  pass,  and  make  their  exit  by  an  opposite  door.  Tbe  King 
usually  addresses  a  few  words  to  each  in  passing,  as,  *' Je  suis 
charmé,  Messieurs,  de  vous  voir."  À  few  courteous  expressions 
are  also  used  by  her  Majesty.  The  whole  company  are  of  course 
in  uniform  or  court  dress,  and,  with  the  varions  orders,  the 
entire  ceremony  Is  splendid  in  the  extrême.  Descending, 
however,  from  royalty,  the  stranger  in  Paris  will  find  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  résident  families  in  fashionable,  officiai,  or 
professional  life,  and  not  a  few  of  the  foreign,  domiciled  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  receive^  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  tlie  winter  season,  once  a-week  or  fortnight,  in  tlie 
evening,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve.  Most  of  the 
eminent  savons  and  men  of  letters,  chief  librarians,  and  direct- 
ors  of  the  great  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  of  the  ré- 
sident peers  and  deputies,  and  especially  the  coryphœus  of 
each  political  sect,  bave  likewise  tlieir  soirées.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, are  tlie  numberless  private  halls  and  occasional  parties,  to 
which  Personal  respectability  and  suitable  acquaintance  ensure 
easy  access.  What  we  may  call  more  public  and  still  more 
advantageous  are  the  evening  réceptions  of  the  Ministers  of 
State,  the  présidents  of  the  two  Ghambers,  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  the  chiefs  of  the  national  guard,  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  tlie  higher  municipal  functionaries,  and  even  the  direc- 
tors  and  principal  artistes  of  the  royal  théâtres.  In  the  course 
of  a  montli  the  prominent  persons  of  every  department  of 
political,  literary,  and  fashionable  life  may  be  seen  at  the 
varions  soirées,  so  as  to  content  the  curiosity  of  a  well-bred 
stranger  of  libéral  tastes  and  active  social  habits.  Your  bost 
does  not  spontaneously  serve  as  introducer;  considering  the 
niuUitude  of  foreigners  circulating,  tbe  task  would  indeed  be 


impossible;  but  a  request  suffices  for  the  formation  of  a  cursory 
acquainUince,  which  is  often  improved  Into  an  agreeable  inti- 
macj.  At  thèse  assemblages  longvislts  and  long^talks"  are 
not  bon  Um;  it  is  the  custom  to  attend  several  the  same  eyen- 
hig.  The  name  of  the  guest  is  usually  announced  at  the  door  of 
the  saUm;  afler  a  salutation  of  thehosts,  movement  within  and 
exit  are  entirely  free.  Whoeyer  wishes  to  be  presented  at  the 
êoirSe  of  a  minister  does  best  to  seelc  the  auspices  of  the  diplo- 
matie représentative  of  his  country,  who  ushers  the  iHU  only, 
and  with  a  discrimination  universally  expected.  Few  stran- 
gen  are  welcome  whose  names  and  pretensions  bave  not  been 
duly  submitted,  or  whose  ushers  do  not  enjoy  high  considéra- 
tion with  his  cxcellency.  There  may  be  toleration,  but  cordi- 
ality  or  complacency  is  wanting  in  every  other  case.  The  most 
brilltant  Malom  are  those  of  the  Président  of  the  Goundl,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  AfTairs,  and  the  Minister  of  Marine.  Tlie 
foreign  légations  and  agents,  and  the  superior  officers,  in  fuit 
nniform,  along  with  strangers  of  rank,  and  natives  and  envoys 
from  ail  régions  in  costume»  who  fréquent  them,  produce 
an  exceedingiy  dazzling  and  diversifled  effect.  Passing  firom 
the  halls  of  Marshal  Soult,  where  ail  descriptions  of  dignitaries 
and  foreign  personages  congregate,  to  those  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  fiUed  with  civic  and  university  functionaries 
in  black  suits,  you  are  struck  with  the  contrast  in  the  scène— 
regimentals,  arms,  stars,  cordons,  turbans,  boumoufs,  in  the 
one,  and  in  the  other  a  sable  uniformlty,  relieved  only  by  a  red 
ribbon  fn  the  button-hole.  A  refined  and  amiable  courlesy 
marks  the  department  of  nearly  ail  the  entertainers.   The 
number  of  ladiesthat  figure  at  the  Ministerial  ioirées  is  compa- 
ratively  small;  yetmost  of  the  female  members  of  the  families 
of  those  eminent  men  appear  also  during  an  hour,  and  of 
course  in  the  richest  attire.  Little  converse,  however,  takes 
place;  a  passing  bow,  or  a  few  sentences  from  a  half-bent 
famiiiar  acquaintance,  is  the  most  that  politeness  or  gallanlry 
can  eonsistently  bestow  on  thèse  occasions.  The  public  balls 
ofa  benevolent  nature,  such  as  those  for  the  British  Charitable, 
Fund,  the  Andent  Bouriion  Civil  List,  the  exiled  Pôles,  aCTord  op- 
portindly,  at  the  cost  of  twenty  francs  the  ticket,  of  seeing  the 
ftotft  ton  of  foreign  society  and  the  old  French  noblesse  from  the 
several  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  the  towns  and  di&teaux  in 
the  environs. 

The  MedIeaA  Bchool  of  Paris  is  now  so  frequently  resorted  to 
by  foreigners»  more  especiaily  by  the  Engiish  and  Americans, 
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that  some  few  remarks  on  ils  constituUou  may  not  be  useless. 
A  student  wlio  purposes  graduating  in  Paris  musl  fulfîl  the 
foUowing  conditions  :  he  must  Iiave  atlained  the  âge  of  18  ; 
he  must  pursue  his  studies  during  four  years;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  tbird  month  he  must  inscribe  his  name  at 
the  bureau  of  the  Faculty.  On  first  presenting  himself,  he  must 
produce  the  registration  of  his  birth,  with  the  authorisation  of 
his  parents  or  guardians  for  the  step  lie  is  taking.  It  is  moreover 
necessary,  as  a  preliminary  to  his  médical  studies,  tliat  he  hâve 
ahready  obtained  the  diploma  of  a  bachelor  of  letters;  and, 
further,  that  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  take  his  first  exa- 
mination,  he  shall  hâve  the  diploma  of  a  bachelor  of  science. 
Those  who  hâve  graduated  elsewhere,  and  who  wish  for  the 
diploma  of  the  French  school,  must  be  furnished  with  a  degree 
in  letters  or  science,  and  must  submit  to  the  examinations 
prescribed  by  the  Faculty.  The  number  of  inscriptions  dé- 
pend upon  the  time  the  candidate  lias  already  spent  in  mé- 
dical study.  If  six  years  bave  been  so  employed,  no  inscrip- 
tion is  necessary  ;  if  a  shorter  time,  at  leasl  two  lliirds  of  the 
inscriptions  will  be  required.  The  school  is  open  to  persons  of 
every  nation  and  creed. 

The  examinations,  five  in  number,  are  conducted  in  French, 
and  in  the  following  order:— At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
chemistry,^physics,  and  botany;  2d  year,  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy;  3d  year,  external  and  internai  pathology;  4lh  year» 
hygiène,  médical  jurisprudence,  pharmacy,  materia  medica,  and 
therapeutics.  The  5th  and  last  examination  is  practical;  it  is 
conducted  at  the  bed-side.  Two  cases  are  selected  by  the  exa- 
minors,  at  either  the  Hôtel  Dieu  or  La  Charité,  on  which  the 
student  is  expected  to  give  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treat- 
ment.  The  candidate  for  médical  honours  is  moreover  required 
to  Write  a  Ihesis,  the  subject  of  which  may  be  selected  by 
himself. 

The  expense  of  a  médical  éducation  in  Paris  is  trifling  com- 
pared  with  that  of  the  British  schools.  Ail  the  lectures  at  the 
Ëcole  de  Médecine,  and  most  of  those  at  the  École  Pratique, 
are  public  and  gratuitous;  nor  is  any  payment  made  for  hos- 
pital  attendance.  Gratuitous  lectures  are  also  given  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  at  the  Collège  de  France,  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  on 
gênerai  science  and  on  subjects  having  a  relation  to  medicine. 
The  principal  payments  required  during  the  course  of  study 
are,  for  each  inscription  60  fr.;  thèse  are  16  in  number;  a  fee 
of  30fr.  to  theexamining  professors;  and  the  expense  attending 
the  thesis,  which  must  be  printed  :  this  will  of  course  dépend 
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ûpon  iU  lenglh  and  upon  the  number  of  copies.  The  usual 
charge  is  from  200  fr.  lo  250  fr.  The  École  Pratique  is  a  kind  of 
supplementary  school  :  it  is  hère  and  at  the  establishment  of 
Clamarl  that  the  dissections  are  pursued.  For  thèse,  including 
a  proper  supply  of  subjects  during  the  whole  season,  a  payment 
of  30  fr.  is  expected.  Many  of  the  courses  at  the  École  Pratique 
are  public  ;  for  others  a  small  fee,  from;iOfr.  lo  30fr.,  is  required. 

The  subjects  treated  of  by  the  professors  at  this  school  are 
the  following  :  anatomy  and  surgery,  both  practical  and  de- 
scriptive, by  Chassaignac,  Maisonneuve,  Malgaigne,  Dénonvilliers; 
pathological  anatomy,  by  Barth  and  Pigné;  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology  of  the  nervous  system,  by  Longet;  internai  pathology, 
by  Monneret,  Tessier,  and  Gendrin;  midwifery,  by  De  Paul» 
Cazeau,  Chailly  St.  Honoré;  pharmacy,  by  Bouchardat;  ban- 
daging  and  minor  opérations  in  syrgery,  by  Ribail  and  Thivet; 
diseases  of  the  eye,  by  Siebel  and  Desmarres;  deformities,  by 
Bouvier;  microscope,  by  Donné  and  Gruby.  Thèse  courses  are 
ail  excellent.  Between  the  lecturers  on  anatomy  and  surgery 
Uie  student  bas  scarcely  a  choice.  The  lessons  of  Barth  on 
morbid  anatomy  are  well  worth  the  student's  attention.  Longet's 
course  on  the  nervous  System  is  highly  instructive,  and  the  very 
best  exposition  of  a  difficult  subject  we  hâve  ever  met  with. 
Démonstrations  are  given  in  another  course  of  the  functions  of 
Ihe  particular  nerves.  The  lecturers  on  midwifery  are  about 
equal.  Ribairs  course  on  bandaging  is  very  useful  to  students 
who  wish  to  acquire  the  ready  use  of  the  hand.  The  clinical 
lessons  of  Siebel  and  Desmarres  are  excellent.  Their  dispensaries 
are  resorled  to  by  poor  patients  from  ail  quarlers  of  Paris.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  microscope  is  now  almost  as  essential 
to  a  médical  man  as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  ; 
every  pupil  will  therefore  do  well  to  attend  either  the  course 
of  Donné  or  Gruby.  The  former  treats  more  especially  of  the 
animal  fluids  and  sécrétions;  the  latter  treats  of  both  the 
fluids  and  solids  in  the  healthy  and  morbid  state.  Gruby's  in- 
jected  préparations  are  perhaps  unequalled.  At  the  hospitals 
private  lessons  are  given  on  percussion,  auscultation,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  disease,  by  the  internes  (clinical  clerks);  thèse  are 
very  instructive,  and  are  generally  conducted  by  gentlemen  of 
considérable  talent. 

The  médical  session  commences  early  in  November,  and 
fioishes  with  the  month  of  July.  Many  of  the  private  courses  con- 
tinue until  September  :  dissections  are  not  allowed  to  be  pur- 
«ued  in  the  summer,  but  operative  surgery  is  permitted.  Every 
bospital  is  open  to  the  student,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hôtel 
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Dieu  and  Hôpital  des  Cliniques,  and  thèse  may  be  foUowed  oa 
obtaining  a  ticket  from  tlie  bureau  of  the  hospilal  or  from  that 
of  the  Faculty,  The  yisit  is  made  hy  the  médical  officers  at  an 
early  hour,  usualiy  at  seven.  Such  an  arrangement  may  suit  the 
convenience  ofthepliysician,  as  it  giveshimthe  whole  day  for 
the  exercise  of  the  more  profitable  part  of  bis  profession,  but  to 
the  poor  hospital  patients  it  must  be  any  thing  but  désirable. 
Many  of  thèse  necessarily  pass  feverlsh  and  sleepless  niglits, 
and  it  is  only  towards  moming  that  they  begin  to  forget  their 
sufTerings  in  sleep.  In  another  point  of  view  the  sélection  of 
this  early  hour  for  visiting  the  siclc  is  objectionable  ;  the  more 
formidable  symptoms  of  many  diseases,  which  become  increased 
as  the  evening  approaches,  expérience  a  remission  towards 
momhig. 

A  pecufiar  feature  of  the  médical  school  of  Paris  is  the  "  con- 
cours." Âll  médical  appointments,  from  the  lowest  to  tlie 
highest,  are  determined  by  this  test.  Â  séries  of  subjects  is  se- 
lected  by  the  Faculty,  on  which  the  competitors  are  obligcd  to 
treat  both  in  writing  and  orally  ;  tliese  are  determined  by  lot; 
each  lesson  is  delivered  in  public  and  before  the  Faculty,  and 
it  must  occupy  an  hour.  Each  candidate  must  moreover  write 
a  thesis  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  judges,  and  défend  it  pub- 
licly  against  Iiis  opponents.  The  concours  is  a  severe  trial,  and 
though  it  affords  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  display  of  talent, 
it  is  nevertheless  open  to  some  objections.  The  more  ready 
may  sometimes  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  his  less  fluent 
although  more  highly  gifled  rival,  and  thus  impose  upon  the 
Judges  :  examples  indeed  are  not  wanting  of  such  a  resuit.  It 
is  moreover  to  be  feared,  that  the  professors  may  sometimes 
allow  private  feelings  to  influence  their  better  judgment.  Setting 
aside,  however,  thèse  objections,  the  concourt  possesses  one 
great  advantage— it  is  a  tett^  and,  if  not  altogether  perfect,  it  is 
infinitely  superior  to  the  System  pursued  in  England,  where 
"  preferment  loo  often  goes  by  faveur,  "  and  the  ignorance  oC 
the  aspirant  is  only  discovered  when  it  is  too  late  to  apply 
the  remedy. 

From  this  sliglit  sketch  of  the  médical  school  of  Paris,  tt  is 
évident  tliat  it  possesses  some  advantages  over  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  most  striking  is  tlie  small  cost  at  which  a  flrst-rate 
éducation  may  be  obtained,  and  the  circumstance  tliat  a  man, 
however  lowly  his  origin,  and  Iiowever  Iiumble  his  worldly 
advantages  in  other  respects,  may  yet  rise  to  the  summit  of  his 
profession  by  industry  and  talent  alone,  a  fact  whicb  is  strik^ 
Ingly  iUustrated  by  the  career  of  most  of  the  leading  members 
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of  the  profession  in  lliis  country.  The  facilities  for  Ihe  sludy  of 
practicalanatomy  andoperative  surgeryare  certainly  unequalled 
in  any  other  school,  and  it  is  perhaps  cbiefly  on  this  account 
that  Paris  is  so  much  resorted  to  by  students  of  other  countries. 
The  diagnosis  of  disease  is  in  gênerai  pursued  with  more  care 
and  method  hère  than  elsewhere,  and  the  manner  of  inlerro- 
gating  patients  and  drawing  up  their  cases  is  >^orthy  imitation. 
]n  the  application  of  remédies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
physicians  hâve  yel  much  to  learn;  the  expeclant  System  seems 
to  be  gradually  giving  way  to  one  equally  objectionable,  and 
medicines  are  now  occasionally  prescribed  in  doses  which  no 
British  practitioner  would  think  of  employing. 

Great  advantages  are  ofTered  in  the  study  of  spécial  pa- 
thology,  hospitals  being  set  apart  for  patients  afflicted  with 
diseases  of  the  skin,  those  peculiar  to  infancy  and  old  âge,  scro- 
fula,  calculus,  syphilis,  and  mental  dérangement  ;  and  perhaps 
in  no  other  country  will  the  student  bave  equal  opportunities 
of  observing  thèse  affections.  A  season  may  indeed  be  well 
spent  in  Paris  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Europe,  and  cbiefly  dedicated  to  cutaneous  and  scrofulous 
diseases. 


Any  correction  which  may  suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  in 
conséquence  of  the  changes  which  are  necessarily  of  continuai 
occurrence  m  a  capital  like  Paris,  will  be  gladly  received  by 
the  Publishers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ÏNFORMATIOxN. 

PASSPORTS.— Before  leaving  England  it  is  necessary  lo  be 
furoished  witli  a  passport»  which  is  to  be  procured  froin  tbe 
French  Ambassador,  at  Ihe  office,  6,  Poland-street.  The  name 
of  the  applicant,  bis  address,  and  tbe  road  be  intends  to  take, 
must  be  stated,  and  on  the  following  day  the  passport  is 
delivered,  gratis.  The  hours  of  application  are  from  1  to  3 
o'clock,  Passports  may  also  be  procured  from  the  French  con- 
suls at  Dover,  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  other 
BriUsb  sea-ports  ;  but  at  thèse  places  there  is  a  charge  of  5s. 
On  arriving  at  a  French  port,  the  passports  are  demanded  by 
the  police-officers,  and  immediately  sent  on  to  Paris  ;  a  tem- 
porary  passport,  for  which  2fr.  are  charged,  is  then  given  to 
the  tourist,  and  will  serve  him  tiU  he  reaches  the  capital.  A 
few  days  aller  reaching  Paris,  the  temporary  passport  must  be 
presented  at  the  Préfecture  of  Police,  Quai  des  Orfèvres,  where 
tbe  original  one  will  be  returued.  If  only  a  short  stay  is  to  be 
made  in  Paris,  the  passport  should  be  (to  save  tiine)  counter- 
signed  immediately,  and  the  next  place  intended  to  be  visited 
specified  in  it;  if  a  long  one,  the  original  passport  can  be  left 
at  the  préfecture  till  within  a  few  days  of  departure.  In  bis 
excursions  through  Paris,  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  carry  bis 
passport  about  him,  as  it  will  obtain  him  admission  to  severai 
muséums,  and  may  be  very  useful  as  a  measure  of  précaution 
on  many  occasions.  Previous  to  leaving  Paris  the  passport 
must  be  sent  lo  the  British  ambassador,  39,  rue  du  Faubourg 
SU  Honoré,  lo  be  countersigned,  from  11  to  2.  Il  is  then  to  be 
laken  to  the  Préfecture  of  Police,  open  from  11  lo  4,  where  il 
is  again  countersigned  ;  and  Ihis  is  ail  thaï  will  be  requisite  for 
a  traveller  reluming  lo  England. 

Those  persons,  however,  who  cross  the  frontier  in  ollier 
directions— to  Italy  especially— should  be  caiefui  lo  hâve  their 
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passports  strictly  en  règle,  and  properly  countersigned.  For  tbe 
résidence  of  the  différent  Ambassadors,  see  the  Diregtort  at 
the  end  of  the  Guide. 

CONVEYANC|;s,-.<:tofrect  information  respecting  conveyances 
to  France  may  be  obtained  at  most  of  the  coach  and  packet 
offices  in  London.  The  Brighton,  Soutliampton,  and  Dover 
trains  leave  several  limes  a-day  to  meet  the  différent  packets. 

Tlie  two  most  agreeable  passages  from  England  to  France 
are  from  Soutliampton  to  Havre,  or  from  Brigliton  to  Dieppe 
or  Havre.  From  Havre  the  traveller  has  the  choice  of  the 
steam-packet  or  the  diligence  to  Rouen,  and  from  thence  there 
are  two  conveyances:  the  steam-packet,  whicU  however  runs 
only  during  the  summer  months,  and  takes  12  hours  to  reach 
the  capital,  and  the  railroad,  by  which  the  journey  ts  performed 
in  4  hours.  The  diligence  offices  having  now  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  railroad  company,  travellers  from  Havre 
or  Dieppe  make  part  of  the  Irip  by  the  railroad,  the  roule  in 
great  part  traverstng  a  portion  of  the  oounlry  ridi  la  beaut&ful 
scenery. 

Steam  AMD  Sailimg  PACKET5.«^plendid  8team**paekets  leave 
the  Tower-'Stairs  for  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Havre  almost  every 
day,  partioularly  during  the  summer  months.  Several  packets 
start  dally  (W)m  Dover  and  Folkestone,  while  tlierq  are  other» 
two  or  three  limes  a-week  from  Brigbton  for  Dieppe  or  Havre, 
and  others  which  run  almost  daily  from  Southampton  to  Havre. 
From  Southampton  there  are  beats  to  tlie  Gliannel  islands. 
St.  Halo,  etc.  Steamers  may  also  be  obtained  from  Ramsgate 
to  Boulogne,  but  thèse  generally  only  make  the  passage  during 
the  summer  months. 

Public  Goaghes.-— IKIt^noM  are  the  usual  conveyances  in 
France  ;  they  earry  generally  1&  to  18  passengers,  and  contain 
four  kinds  of  places— the  coupé,  which  holds  threc  ;  inthiewr, 
six;  rotonde,  six;  and hanqu^te,  three.  Places  in  the  coupé  are 
Ihedearest,  but  are  very  comforlable;  those  on  the  kanquetu^ 
which  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  are  only  to  be  re- 
commended  during  summer  to  persons  désirons  of  seeing  the 
country.  Each  passenger  1»  allowed  tocarry  from  401b.  to  ôOlb. 
of  luggage;  ail  above  that  quantlty  is  charged  by  weight.  It 
Is  customary  on  taking  a  place  to  pay  ene^half  of  the  fare,  and 
a  receipt  is  given,  on  which  is  indicated  the  day  and  hour  of 
departure.  AU  the  places  are  numbered,  and  the  précise 
seat  the  traveller  is  to  occupy  is  mentioned  on  bis  receipt.  The 
conducteur  (corresponding  to  an  English  guard)  takee  care 
that  every  passenger  shall  occupy  bis  assigned  place  by  caUiog 
'  joogle 
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6a«timiifd tufll lo  «titèf  Ihe  Tèhkle.  The  dHIgèneél  slart  sil 
différent  hours  of  Ihe  day^  but  generally  in  the  morning  «nd 
evening. 

MalleS'Positi»  corre^pondiûg  to  the  English  mail,  ofTer  â 
cheap  and  excellent  way  of  travelling  fof  persons  who  wish  to 
économise  lime,  the  service  under  the  Post-office  control  being 
admirably  performed.  Ëach  malle  carries  two  or  three  passen-' 
gers,  who  are  allowed  50lb.  of  luggage.  Places  by  the  mail  are 
much  in  request^  they  should  consequently  be  applied  for  se-^ 
veral  days  before-hand.  The  fares  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
1  fr.  75  c.  the  myriamètre  tabout  6  miles).  Tliè  maltei  leave 
Paris  every  evening  at  six  o*clock,  and  arrive  in  Paris  betweeit 
5  and  6  in  the  morning.  Places  are  booked  at  the  General  Post- 
office,  rue  Jean^JaeqUes  Rousseau,  Paris,  and  at  the  sâme  office 
in  the  différent  towns  from  which  they  start. 

Âll  parcels  sent  to  the  continent  must  hâve  annexed  to  them 
a  written  déclaration  of  theif  contents  and  value,  with  the  namô 
and  address  of  the  persou  sending  them. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  various  routes  from  the  coast  to 
Paris,  taken  (h)m  the  ItVre  de  Poste,  witli  the  relative  distancer 
indicated  in  myriamètres  and  kilomètres  : — 

1.  Mimte  /Vom  DUppe  to  Paris,  through  Rouen  anà  PontoiSÉ, 


1  5  Ormonvllle. 

1  3  Totes. 

I  2  Les  CattibreS. 

1 7  Rouen.-Gathedral,  Church 
of  St.  Ouen,  Statue  of 
Joan  of  Ârc,  Museumi 
Bridge,  Quays. 

î  1  La  Forge-Féret. 

1  2  Fleury  sur  Andelle, 

0  9  Ecouis. 


1  5  Thilliers. 

1  7  Magny. 

1  2  Bordeau  de  Vîgrty. 

1  4  Pontoise. 

1  0  Herblay. 

1  2  Courbevoye. 

0  9  Paris. 

17  m.  8  k. 


n.  Route  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  through  ùieor$é 


M.K. 

1  2  Bois  Robert. 

1  7  Pommeréval. 

2  4  Forges. 

2  1  Goumay. 
1  2  Talmonliers. 
1  4  Gisors. 
1  9  Chars. 


M.K. 

1  8  Pontoise. 
1  0  Herblay. 
1  2  Gourbevoye» 
0  9  Paris. 

16  m.  8  k. 
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III.  Route  front  Calais  to  Paris,  by  AhbevilU  and  Beauvait, 

M.  K. 

1  3  Haut  Buisson. 

0  8  Marquise. 

1  3  Boulogne  sur  Mer. 
1  5  Samer. 

0  8  Cormonl. 

1  3  Montreuil. 
1  4  Nampont. 
0  9  Bernay. 

0  7  Nouvion. 

1  3  Abbeville.— Fine  Churcli. 
1  9  Airaines. 
1  0  Camps. 


IV.  Route  from  Calais  to  PariSj 

M.K. 

1  G  Ardres. 

0  8  La  Recousse. 

1  8  St.  Omer.— Cliurches. 
1  9  Aire. 
1  3  Lilliers. 
1  1  Pernes. 
1  3  St.  Pol. 
1  3  Frévent. 
1  4  Doullens. 
1  4  Talmas. 
1  C  Amiens.— Splendid  Ca- 

thedral. 

V.  Route  from  Havre  to  Paris,  through  Rouen  and  St.  Germain. 

{Lower  road.) 


M.K. 

1  3  Poix. 

1  4  Grandvilliers. 

1  0  Marseilles  sur  Oise. 

1  9  Beauvais.— Cathedral. 

1  6  Noailles. 

1  3  Puiseux. 

1  0  Beaumont  sur  Oise. 

1  2  Moiseltes. 

1  3  St.  Denis.— Abbey  Ghuroh. 

0  a  Paris. 

27  myriamètres. 
through  St.  Omer  and  Amiens, 

M.  K. 

1  9  Fiers. 
1  3  Breteuil. 
1  8  St.  Just. 
1  G  Clermonl. 
1  0  Laignevitle. 
1  2  Chantilly.— Château. 
1  0  Luzarches. 
1  1  Ecouen.— Château. 
0  9  St.  Denis.— Abbey  Ghurch. 
0  9  Paris. 

28  m.  2  k. 


M.  K. 

IG  La  Botte. 

1  9  Lillebonne. 

1  5  Cau.debec.— Churcli. 

1  G  Duclair. 

2  0  Rouen. 

1  1  Port  St.  Ouen. 
1  7  Louviers. 
1  4  Gaillon. 
1  4  Vernon. 
1  1  Bonnières. 


M.K. 

1  3  Mantes.— Church. 
1  5  Meulan. 

0  8  Triel. 

1  1  St.  Germain  en  Laye.- 

Château. 
1  4  Courbevoye. 
0  9  Paris. 

22m.3k. 


VI.  Route  from  Ostend  to  Paris»  through  Lille. 


POSTS. 

4f  Fumes. 

27  Roushrugge. 

2i  Ypres.— Hôtel  de  Ville. 

4    Lille.-Citadel,  Manufactures 


M.K. 

1  4  Pont  à  Marcq. 

1  9  Douai.— Arsenal. 

1  5  Bacencheul. 

1  1  Cambrai.-Calhed.,Citadel. 
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1.1. 

1  1  Bonavy. 
J  2  Fins. 
1  5  Peronne. 
1  2  Marclié-le-Pot. 
0  7  Fonches. 

0  9  Roye. 

1  2  Conchy  les  Pots. 
0  7  Cuvilly. 

0  7  Gouroay  sur  Âronde. 


M.  K. 

1  0  Bois  (le  Lihiis. 
1  2  Pont  St.  Maxence. 
1  2  Senlis.— C'^atliedral. 

0  9  La  Chapelle  en  Serval. 

1  0  Louvres. 
1  3  Boupget. 
1  1  Paris. 

U  p.  22  m.  8  k. 


A  complète  list  of  conyeyances  from  Paris  to  the  principal 
places  in  France  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  in  this  work. 
Diligences  to  ail  parts  of  France  and  foreign  countries  may  be 
fouod,  and  ail  necessary  information  obtained,  at  the  office  of 
the  Messageries  Royales,  22,  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  near 
the  Exchange  ;  at  the  Messageries  Générales  of  Laffitte,  Gaillard, 
and  Co.,  18,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Honoré,  and  130,  rue  St.  Ho- 
noré; and  at  the  varions  coach-ofiices  in  the  rue  du  Bouloy, 
rue  du  faubourg  St.  Denis,  No.  50,  etc. 

PosTiNG. — As  a  carriage  cannot,  in  France,  be  changed  at 
every  stage,  the  traveller  must  hire  a  conveyance  for  the  whole 
joumey.  The  charge  varies  ;  but  one  from  the  coast  to  Paris 
may  generally  be  had  for  about  100  fr.  They  are  called  calèches 
or  berlines,  on  four  wheels,  which  will  carry  three,  four,  or  six 
persons.  Carnages  for  long  journeys  are  much  more  rea- 
sonable,  and  should  be  hired  at  so  much  per  day,  generally 
from  7  to  10  fr.  In  hiring  a  carriage,  it  is  important  to  havc 
wrillen  on  the  receipt  that  ail  repairs  which  may  be  required 
on  the  road  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  person  who  lets  it,  and  to 
gel  receipts  for  ail  such  disbursements.  On  arriving  at  Paris 
or  elsewhcre,  a  hired  carriage  should  be  immediately  sent  ac- 
cording  to  the  direction  received  on  engaging  it,  in  order  to 
avoid  disputes. 

Posting  in  France  being  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
menl,  there  is  only  one  place  at  each  stage  or  in  each  town  for 
changing  horses.  This  place  is  seldom  an  inn  ;  but  the  posti- 
lion  will  conduct  the  traveller  to  any  place  he  is  ordered.  The 
business  of  posting  is  well  managed.  The  postilions  do  not 
drive  so  fast  as  in  England;  but  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of 
Iheir  being  drunk,  or  racing  against  each  other.  There  are  no 
lurapike-gales  in  France  ;  and  the  charge  of  posting  and  paying 
Ihe  postillon  is  fixed.  They  seldom  put  more  than  three  horses 
lo  a  carriage,  and  those  generally  abreast,  with  one  postillon, 
«icept  wtien  the  carriage  tias  a  pôle  ;  it  then  lias  four  horses, 
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but  the  number  of  the  postillons,  whether  one  or  two,  is  at  th« 
option  of  the  Iraveller.  It  is  Iherefore  advisable  for  travellcri 
who  take  their  own  carriage  to  bave  shafls  instead  of  a  pôle,  as 
this  makes  a  considérable  différence  in  the  expense  of  posting» 
In  some  places  where  the  roads  are  bad,  or  the  distances  great, 
an  extra  horse  is  obligatory,  except  for  certain  carriages,  to 
which  Ihe  extra  horse  could  not  be  yoked  without  danger  $  thé 
traveller  may  then  agrée  with  the  post-master  to  liave  stronger 
horses  instead  of  an  extra  one,  the  charge  fbr  which  he  never- 
theless  pays. 

The  post-houses  bélng  under  thô  control  of  the  goyemmetit, 
a  stranger  can  seldom  be  imposed  upon,  as  a  book  is  published 
every  year  by  authority  called  the  Lii>re  de  Posté,  which  had 
an  alphabetical  list  of  ail  the  post-roads  in  France,  with  their 
principal  latéral  communications,  and  the  number  of  posts  on 
each  road.  Afiixed  to  it  is  a  map  of  France,  on  which  the  d\^ 
tances  are  ail  carefully  marked.  The  Livre  de  Poste  also  con- 
tains  the  niles  and  régulations  for  posting,  some  of  which  we 
shall  hère  insert,  togetlier  with  tables  of  the  rate  of  posting. 
This  book,  neverlheless,  will  be  found  of  the  gfeatesl  utility, 
and  will  prevent  imposition.    It  costs  4  fr. 

Régulations  relative  to  posting, — Post-masters  appointed  by 
govemment  are  alone  permilted  to  furnish  horses  to  Iravellers. 
—The  post-master  must  constantly  réside  at  or  neâr  the  post-* 
house.— A  postillon  under  16  years  of  âge  cannot  be  hired. — 
Travellers  are  requested  to  enter  every  complaint  they  may 
bave  against  the  postillon  or  maSter,  in  a  book  which  is  kept  at 
each  post-house,  and  is  regularly  examined  by  the  inspectors. 
— The  post-master  is  answerable  for  any  accident  Ihat  may 
occur  from  the  carelessness  of  the  postilion  or  restiveness  of 
the  horses.— Travellers  are  suppliedin  the  exact  order  in  which 
they,  or  their  couriers,  arrive;  no  exception  beingmade,  ex- 
cept in  favour  of  mails  or  couriers  with  despatches. — No  post- 
carriage  may  pass  another  on  the  road,  unless  some  accident 
happens  to  Ihat  which  goes  beforc. 

The  rate  of  posting,  from  Jan.  1,  1840,  as  fixed  by  the  go^ 
vemment,  is  2  fr.  per  myriamètre  (1)  for  each  horse  :  and  as 
many  horses  are  paid  for  as  there  are  persons  in  the  carriage, 
except  in  those  cases  specifled  In  the  foUowing  table.  On  ar- 
riving  at  certain  privileged  places,  formerly  called  "postes 
royales,"  and  on  departing  from  them,  an  extra  charge  of  from 

(I)  In  I  myriam.  are  lO  iLilom.,  each  of  ibe  latter  being  iO,935  yards. 
Tiie  myriamètre,  tliereforc,  wliicb  bas  superseded  Ibe  ^^posle"  qd  Freoch 
roads,  ié  about  9  i/4  Eoglisb  mile».  r-  ^^r^r.!^ 
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i  to  4  kilomètres  is  demanded  ;  while,  on  enteriitg  or  leating 
Paris,  8  kilotnètres  must  be  paid.  (See  lAvr6  ds  Poste  for  par- 
Uculars.)  Supplementary  fixed  charges  are  also  made  at  cer-* 
tolo  towns,  in  conséquence  of  tlie  road  being  very  hilly,  or  for 
otber  causes;  and  sometimes  ar  extra  horse  called  a  chevùl  dé 
nnfort  is  put  on,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  tbecountry.  Thô 
rémunération  of  the  postilions,  as  fixed  by  the  légal  tariff,  iS 
I  fr.  per  myriamètre;  but  2  fp.  are  generally  given,  unless  tra- 
Tellers  bave  reason  to  be  dissatisfled»  and  then  they  hâve  it  in 
tbeir  power  to  punish  insolence  or  carelessness  in  the  post^ 
lions  by  givUig  the  minimum  priée  accorded  them  by  law. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numberofhorsesrequired,  and 
the  charge  per  myriamètre  :-^ 

L  Chaiiês  dé  Potte^  Cabrioleti,  ot  Caliehèi,  with  one  Seat 
and  a  pôle* 


Ifo.of 

Wo,  of 
Horse«« 

Charge  per 
Myriamètre, 

1.2 
3 

2 

a 

6fn 

No.  of 
^ostiHotM, 

1 

t 


Total 
Price. 

5fr. 
tfr. 


For  each  person  exceeding  ttoo,  Ifr.  60c.  extra. 

IL  lAnumUres,  I.  e.  four^wheeled  vehicles  with  shafls* 

1.2,3         I         3         I       6ft*.        I         i         I       nft. 

For  every  person  exceeding  three,  Ifr.  60c.  extra« 

III.  BêrUnei^  or  carriages  with  two  seats  and  pôle. 

1,2,3, 4     I         4         \       8fr.        |         2         1       lofr. 

For  a  fifth  person,  ifr.  60c,  extra. 

t  I        «         I      nîr.       I        2        I      Xhtt. 

For  carriages  requiring  3  horses  trayellers  may  only  take  2,  but 
i  franc  10  fous  additional  is  paid.  Travellers  when  using  éveil 
four  horses  are  not  obliged  to  take  two  postillons.  One  fhine 
ten  sous  extra  must  be  paid  (pei^  myriamètre)  for  each  person 
exceeding  6;  more  than  6  horses  cannot  be  put  to  a  carriageé 
Ooe  child  under  10  years  old  is  not  reckoned.  Two  childrell, 
of  10  years  and  under,  reckon  for  one  person,  except  when  on» 
or  both  are  under  3  years.  Ten  sous  is  paid  for  each  child  of  tt 
and  under,  above  2,  except  under  3  years  old. 

A  slow  but  pleasant  mode  of  travelling,  for  some  persons,  U 
to  oMke  a  bargain  with  a  man  called  a  voitutUrM  who  keeps  ewp«> 
riaget  a&d  horset»  and  wUl  ùoûtvf  CraveUera  ^ilb  Uie  iam«  c 
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rîage  and  herses  to  any  place,  and  defray  ail  their  expenses  on 
tlie  road,  fora  fixed  sum.  The  hiconvenience  of  this  mode  of 
conveyance  is,  Ihal  the  traveller  musl  sel  off  every  morning 
very  early,  and  stop,  in  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  day,  for  al  leasl  two 
hours,  lo  refresh  Ihe  horses.  The  dislance  performed  daily  is 
from  35  to  45  miles.  Such  carriages  will  carry  a  great  deal  of 
luggage,  and  are  convenient  for  a  family.  The  expense  is  ge- 
nerally  25  fr.  a-day  for  the  journey,  and  as  much  for  the  vot- 
turier  lo  relurn  ;  so  thaï,  if  the  journey  lasts  five  days,  the  ex- 
pense will  be  abolit  250  fr.  ;  but  différent  bargains  may  be 
made  in  différent  places.  Return  carriages  of  this  description 
may  somelimes  be  met  wilh  on  reasonable  lerms.  The  driver 
expects  1  or  2  fr.  a-day.  Another  way  of  travelling  in  France 
is  lo  ride  on  horseback,  which  is  called  à-frano-étrier.  The 
rider  must  Ihen  hâve  a  postillon  to  attend  him  ;  this  mode  how- 
ever  is  used  only  for  couriers,  persons  wilh  despatches,  or  ama- 
teurs of  rough  riding, 

CARRIAGES,  HACKNEY-COACHES,  CABRIOLETS.— Fo^urci 
de  remise  (glass  coaches)  may  be  hired  by  the  day  or  month,  at 
from  20to30  fr.  a-day,  or  from  4004,0.500  fr.  a-monlh.  They  will 
go  a  certain  distance  oui  of  Paris,  but  must  be  back  again  be- 
fore  midnight,  uniess  a  particular  agreement  be  made.  Glass 
coaches  may  also  be  had  at  2  fr.  an  hour,  and  wilh  à  small  ad- 
ditional  charge  a  lad  is  given  to  go  behind  the  carriage.  Their 
stations  are  in  divers  parts  of  Paris. 

In  the  hackney-coaches,  called  fiacres,  a  drive  from  any  part 
of  Paris  lo  another  without  stopping  is  30  sous,  from  six  in  the 
morning  lo  midnight  ;  but  they  may  be  laken  by  the  hour,  and 
Ihen  the  first  hour  is  45  sous,  and  each  foUowing  hour  35  sous. 
Il  is  customary  to  give  the  coachman  a  few  sous  above  his  fare. 
From  midnight  to  six  in  the  morning  the  drive  is  2  fr.,  the  hour 
3  fr.  For  coupés  wilh  two  horses,  carrying  four  persons,  or 
small  chariots  wilh  one  horse,  holding  two  persons,  and  some- 
limes three,  the  charge  is,  for  a  drive  25  sous  ;  first  hour  35  sous, 
each  foUowing  hour  30  sous.  Cabriolets  wilh  two  or  four 
wheels  generally  go  faster  than  Ihe  fiacres,  but  they  are  not 
always  a  good  sheller  against  rain.  The  char^jc  for  a  drive  is 
20  sous  from  six  in  Ihe  morning  lo  midnight-,  the  first  hour  30, 
and  each  foUowing  hour  25  sous.  From  midnight  to  six  in  the 
morning,  the  drive  for  the  small  fiacres  or  cabriolets  is  33  sous, 
and  the  hour  2  fr.  10  sous.  Beyond  the  barrières,  and  wilbin 
the  continuons  wall  of  the  fortifications,  thesé  carriages  can 
only  be  laken  by  the  hour,  the  fares  being— /iacre<  2  fr.  60  c.  ; 
coupés  and  small  fiacres  2  fr.  ;  and  ciOmolets  î  fr.  75  r.  For  dis- 
Google 
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tances  beyond  tlie  continuous  wall  the  fares  increase  50  c.  the 
hour.  There  are  also  cabriolets  de  la  régie  or  de  remise,  for 
which  30  sous  are  paid  for  Ihe  drive  ;  but  by  Ihe  hour  the  charge 
is  40  sous.  Aller  midnight  the  fares  are  50  sous  a-drive,  and 
65  sous  an  hour.  Asa  measure  of  précaution,  on  hiringall  thèse 
vehicles,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  whether  the  party  engages 
them  à  la  course  or  à  l'heure;  otherwise  the  drivers  can  de- 
mand  the  price  of  a  **  course"  for  each  stoppage.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  vehicle  is  for  the  time  at  the  entire  disposai  of  the  per- 
son  hiring  it.  To  avoid  disputes,  the  traveller  should  show  the 
driver  the  time  by  his  watch,  or  by  the  clocks  now  set  up,  for 
the  public  convenience,  in  the  inspectors'  boxes,  to  be  found  at 
the  différent  stands  throughout  the  capital.  After  the  first  hour, 
charges  are  made  for  fractions  of  time,  and  not  for  full  hours.— 
The  driver  is  bound  to  give  a  printed  card  with  his  number, 
which  it  is  well  to  préserve,  in  case  of  forgetting  anything  in 
the  coach.  AU  vehicles  are  numbered  both  within  and  without; 
and  in  case  of  any  accident  or  insolence,  immédiate  redress, 
and  with  little  trouble,  can  always  be  had  at  the  Bureau  de  la 
Police  pour  les  voitures  publiques,  31,  rue  Guénégaud.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  a  personal  application,  as  a  complaint  by 
letter  is  promptly  attended  to. 

No  driver  of  any  voiture  de  place  is  obliged  to  take  a  fare  out 
of  Paris  to  any  distance,  unless  he  chooses.— The  price  must  be 
agreed  on  beforehand.  (1) 

Besides  those  for  the  interior  service  of  Paris,  there  are  ve- 
hicles on  a  différent  construction  for  the  environs.  Those 
which  go  to  St.  Cloud,  Versailles,  and  St.  Germain,  constantly 
slarl  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  There  are  others,  popularly 
called  coucous,  which  generally  hold  nine  persons,  the  driver 
silting  on  a  kind  of  box  outside  ;  they  liave  no  fixed  charge, 
which  however  is  mostly  moderate,  except  on  festival  occa- 
sions, when  they  increase  their  demand.  Those  for  St.  Denis, 
the  valley  of  Montmorency,  Engliien-les-Bains,  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  at  the  Plat  d'Étain,  rue  St.  Martin,  and  at  the  Porte 
St  Denis.    Those  for  Vincennes,  and  ail  the  east.  Place  de  la 

(0  The  number  of  public  carriages  authorised  by  the  police  is  2670, 
which  are  tbus  classed  :— 733  cabriolets  de  place,  441  coupés,  913  fia- 
cres. 135  voitures  supplémentaires,  125  cabriolets  de  l'extérieur,  and 
333  omnibuses.— The  taxes  levied  on  thèse  vehicles  are— for  a  cabriolet 
îi$  fr.  ;  coupé  130  fr.  ;  coach  150  fr.  ;  supplementary  vehicle  50  fr.  ;  ca- 
briolet de  l'extérieur  115  fr.  ;  omnibus  400  fr.— Tho  amount  Icvied  by 
tbecily  of  Paris  on  thèse  2670  public  carriages  amounled  to  419,485  fr. 
Tbe  cxpensc  of  maintaining  8S  offices  for  the  (Hiperintendence  of  ihe 
larioas  stands  was  112,200  fr. 
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Bastille.  Those  for  Sceaux,  aitd  ail  the  south,  are  in  ihe  inie 
d'Enfer.  (1) 

I  OMNIBUS.— There  are  numerous  seW  of omnibuses  established 
in  Paris,  i^hich  go  to  ail  parts  of  the  town,  and  ai  ail  hours  be« 
tween  8  in  the  mornlng  and  11  at  night.  We  glve  below  a  lisl 
of  thèse  vehicles,  wilh  their  names,  and  the  linej  whlch  Ihey 
take.  Their  price  is  fixed  al  6  sous,  for  ail  distances  ;  and  ail  of 
them»  as  will  be  seen,  correspond  wilh  similar  vehicles  crossing 
their  own  Unes,  by  means  of  which  persons  wishing  to  deviate 
fh)m  the  direct  line  of  communication  may  do  so,  without  any 


OMNIBUS.  From  ttie  Madeleine  lo  Bercy»  by  the  Boulevards  and 
Quaî  de  la  Râpée. — From  Ihe  Carrousel  lo  Passy,  by  the  Quais.— From 
the  Barrière  du  Roule  to  the  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  by  the  rye 
St.  Honoré,  Carrousel,  Quartiers  St.  Denis,  St.  Martin,  and  the  Marais. 
— From  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  to  the  Barrière  du  Trône,  by  thé 
Quartiers  St.  Honoré,  St.  Denis,  and  the  Marais.-^From  the  Odéon  to 
the  Barrière  Blanche,  by  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  Carrousel,  and  the 
Chaussée  d'Aotin.-'Froni  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  to  the  bridge  of 
Iileuilly,  by  the  faubourg  St.  Honoré  and  the  Barrière  du  Roule.— (Alt 
thèse  lincs  correspond  reciprocaily,  as  aiso  with  ihe  Tricycles.) 

DAMES-RÉUNIES.  From  Ihe  Place  du  Carrousel  to  Père  Lacbaise, 
by  Ihe  Quais  and  the  Quartier  St.  Antoine  —From  the  Place  St.  Sulpice 
to  La  Villetle,  by  the  rue  and  faubourg  St.  Martin.— (Thèse  Unes  corre- 
spond reciprocally,  as  aIso  wflh  the  Citadines. 

TRICYCLES.  From  the  end  of  the  rue  de  Cléry,  to  the  BÂrriére  de 
Sèvres,  by  the  Palais  Royal,  rues  du  Bac  and  Sëvres.^^Jn  correspon- 
dence  with  the  Omnibus.) 

FAVORITES.  From  the  rue  Lafayette,  to  the  École  de  Médecine»  by 
the  Place  des  Victoires  and  Pont  Neuf.  From  the  Barrière  des  Martyrs  to 
the  Gobelins,  by  Ihe  rue  Montmartre,  Pont  Neuf,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
—From  the  Barrière  St.  Denis  to  the  Barrière  d'Enfer,  by  the  Palais  de 
Justice.—  From  the  Bains  de  Tivoli  to  the  Barrière  de  Sèvres,  by  the  rue 
Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  Place  des  Victoires,  Pont  Neuf,  and  tue  de 
Sèvres.— (In  correspondence  wilh  the  Citadines.) 

ORLËANAISES.  From  the  Place  de  l'Oratoire  to  the  Barrière  de  la 
Râpée,  by  the  Quais.— From  Ibe  Louvre  to  the  Barrière  de  TÊtoile  and 
Neuilly,  by  the  rue  de  Rivoli  and  Champs  Élysées.—Un  correspondence 
with  the  Béarnaises  and  Batignollaises.) 

DILIGENTES.  From  the  rue  St.  Lazare,  No.  72,  to  the  Barrière  de 
Charenlon,  by  the  Quartiers  St.  Honoré  and  St.  Antoine.— From.the  rue 
St.  Honoré,  near  the  Palais  Royal,  to  the  Barrière  de  Monceaux,  by  the 
rue  de  Rivoli  and  rue  Neuve  des  Mathurins. — (In  correspondence  Irith 
the  Béarnaises,  Hirondelles,  Dames-Françaises,  and  Citadines.) 

BÉARNAISES.    From  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  lo  St.  Sulpice,  by  the 

(1)  Oiher  starting-places  may  befoundby  referring  to  Ejiyirors  ùê 
Paris. 
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Paot  Ifeof.— Froiii  tbe  Invalides  to  tbe  Place  de  la  Bastille,  by  tbe  faa- 
boorgSt.  Germain  and  Ile  St.  Louis.^In  correspondence  with  tbe  Di- 
ligentes, Orléanaises,  Hirondelles,  and  Daroes-Réunies.) 

CITADINES.  From  the  Place  de  Grève  to  Belleville,  by  the  rue  du 
Temple  ^From  tbe  Place  des  Petits  Pères  to  Belleville,  by  the  Quar- 
tiers St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis.*->From  tbe  Porte  St.  Martin  to  the  Cbam- 
ber  of  DefMitieSi  by  tbe  Bourse,  Palais  Boyal,  and  rue  de  Rivoli.— (In 
correspondence  with  tbe  Favorites.) 

BATIGNOLLÂISËS.  From  tbe  BatignoUes  to  the  Cloître  St.  Honoré, 
by  tbe  rues  de  la  Chaussée  d'Anlin  and  St.  Roch.— (In  correspondence 
with  the  Orléanaises,  Hirondelles,  Diligentes,  and  Parisiennes.) 

HIRONDELLES.  From  the  rue  de  l'Oursine  to  the  Place  Cadet,  by 
lie  He  St.  Louis,  tbe  Marais,  and  Boulevard  St.  Denis.— From  the  Bar- 
rière de  Rocbecbouart  to  tbat  of  St.  Jacques,  by  tbe  Bourse,  rue  St. 
Haaoré,  Pont  au  Change,  Quartier  St.  Jacques,  and  Panthéon.— (In  cor- 
respondence with  the  BatignoUaises,  Parisiennes,  Béarnaises,  and  Dili- 
gentes.) 

PARISIEIVNES.  From  tbe  Barrière  de  Yaugirard  to  tbe  Quai  de  la 
Tonmelle,  by  the  Place  St.  Sulpice  and  Quai  des  Auguslins.— From  the 
Odéon  to  tbe  Barrière  Poissonnière,  by  tbe  me  de  Grenelle,  Pont  de  la 
Geioorde,  aBd  Chaussée  d'Antin.— From  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  to 
ibe  Barrière  du  Mont  Parnasse,  by  the  rue  St.  Denis,  Plaee  des  Tictoires, 
PoBt  Neuf  and  Croix  Rouge.— (In  correspondence  with  the  Hirondelles.) 

GAZEXJ4ES.  From  tbe  me  des  Pyramides,  Place  du  Carrousel,  Pont 
5euf,  Quai  de  la  Tournelle,  Chemin  de  Fer  d'Orléans. 

CO>STA]STINES.  From  tbe  Barrière  de  Long-Champs,  to  La  Vil- 
lette,  by  the  Avenue  de  T^euilly,  Chaussée  d'Antin,  faubourg  Montmartre, 
iid  rue  Lafayette. 

RAILROADS.— There  are  sï%  at  présent  in  opération,  with 
stations  in  Paris  :— - 1.  The  Rumen  railroad,  opened  in  May  1843 
;to  be  continuée!  to  Havrç),  communicating  with  the  steamers 
which  ply  on  the  Seine  between  Houen  and  Havre.— 2.  The  Or^ 
leans  railroad,  opened  in  May  1^43,  and  communicating  with 
the  steamers  on  the  Loire  to  Tours,  Nantes,  and  thence  to  Bor- 
deaux.— 3.  The  Corheil  raihroad,  opened  in  September  1840  (a 
branch  of  the  Orléans  Une),  communicating  with  the  coaches 
running  io  Fontainebleau.  —  4.  The  St,  Germain  railroad, 
opened  in  August  1837,  being  the  first;  stopping  at  Pecq,  and  in 
communication  with  the  steamers  running  from  Pecq  to  Rouen, 
—5.  The  Versailles  railroad  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Semé,  opened  in  August  1839,  communicating  with  St.  Cloud 
and  hitermediate  places.—^.  The  Versailles  railroad  on  thei 
southem  bank  of  the  Seine,  opened  in  September  1840,  and 
running  by  Meudon  and  Sèvres,  from  whence  It  passes  parallel 
lo  that  of  the  northern  bank,  along  the  main  Une  of  road  to  Vei^ 
lailles.  The  priées  and  hours  of  deparlure,  which  vary  accord- 
lig  to  tbe  season,  may  be  knowa  on  appUcation  for  the  priutçd 
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UckeU  giveii  gratis  al  Ibe  respective  stations.  Thèse  are  for  Ihe 
Ist,  4th,  and  oth,  at  120,  rue  St.  Lazare;  for  the  2nd  and  3rd,  rue 
Neuve  de  la  Gare,  near  the  Pont  d'Austeriilz;  and  for  the  5th, 
outside  the  barrière  du  Maine.  Connecting  omnibuses  for  thèse 
railways  may  be  found  at  différent  points  of  Paris. 

The  great  nortbern  railroad,  to  connect  Lille,  Boulogne,  and 
Calais witb  Paris,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  judging  fromthe  dispo- 
sition of  the  Government  and  the  reiterated  wishes  of  the  public, 
soon  open  a  speedy  and  agreeable  communication  between 
France  and  England. — The  loans  placed  at  the  disposai  of  Go- 
vernment for  railroad  companies  by  votes  of  the  Législature 
in  1837,  30,  40,  42,  amounl  to  51  millions. 

COCHES.— Passage-boats,  called  coches  deau,  are  established 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  to  convey  travellers  or  goods  to 
any  village  or  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  into  Bur- 
gundy.  Their  offices  are  at  No.  1 ,  rue  BretonviUiers,  lie  Saint 
Louis.  They  set  out  from  the  Port  St.  Bernard  at  7  in  the  morn- 
ing  from  IstÂpril  to  Ist  October,  and  at  8  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  They  Iravel,  however,  very  slowly,  and  never 
bave  good  company  on  board. 

STEAM-BOATS.—Several  steamers  leave  the  Place  de  la  Grève 
for  Montereau,  every  day  during  summer,  and  vice  versa,  by 
Corbeil,  Melun,  and  Fontainebleau.  (1)  They  carry  passe ngers, 
luggage,  and  goods.  The  charge  is  moderate.  Â  steam-boat 
leaves  Pecq,  near  St.  Germain,  for  Rouen,  every  day  in  sum- 
mer; the  office  is  at  4,  rue  de  Rivoli,  whence  an  onmibus  starts 
every  morning  in  summer  at  6,  which  conveys  travellers  to  the 
St.  Germain  railway,  by  which  they  are  forwarded  to  Pecq.  By 
this  transfer,  four  hours  of  circuitous  river  navigation  are  saved. 

POST-OFFICE.— The  administration  of  post-lelters  is  con- 
ducted  at  the  General  Post-office  in  the  rues  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  and  Coq  Héron;  also  at  14  auxiliary  bureaux,  called 
bureaux  d'arrondissement,  situated  as  foUows  : — ^Boulevard 
Beaumarchais;  à  la  Salpetrière,  boulevard  de  l'Hôpital;  35,  rue 
des  Fossés  St.  Victor;  171,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine;  at  tlu 
Hôtel  de  Ville;  Gl,  rue  St.  André  des  Arts;  2,  rue  deBeaune 
12,  rue  St.  Honoré;  5,  rue  du  Grand  Chantier;  23,  rue  de  l'Échi- 
quier; 24,  rue  Desèze;  59,  rue  de  Ponthieu;  5,  rue  Bourda- 
loue;  and  4,  Place  de  la  Bourse;  likewise  at  258  smaller  office: 
dépendent  on  the  preceding,  called  Boite  aux  lettres;  and  a 
4  privileged  bureaux;  the  bureau  de  la  Maison  du  Roi,  243 
Place  du  Palais  Royal  ;  the  bureau  at  the  Chambre  des  Pairs 

(i)  The  boats  land  passengcrs  at  Valvms,  and  omnibuses  take  tbem  u 
Fontainebleau. 
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tiie  bureau  al  the  Chambre  des  Députés  ;  and  the  lelter-box  at 
(lie  Ëxchange.  The  Petite  Poste  was  established  in  17 GO.  The 
charge  for  a  letter  withui  Paris,  net  exceeding  Ihe  weighl  al- 
lowed,  is  three  sous.  The  Boites  aux  lettres  of  Ihe  lelters  for 
Paris  are  cleared  7  times  a-day;  viz. — 7}  and  10  in  the  moni' 
iog,  at  noon,  and  at  2,  Sf,  Aj,  and  8  in  the  evening.  The  Bu- 
reaux d'arrondissement  at  8  and  lOj  before  noon,  and  at 
12^,  2^,  4,  5,  and  8i  after.  The  box  at  the  General  Post-office 
at  5j,  8-*,  9,  and  11,  in  the  morning,  and  at  1,  3,  5,  5j,  and  9  in 
the  evening.  The  distributions  of  lelters  take  place  at  7 , 9;,  12, 
2, 4,  and  6  o'clock.  On  Sundays  and  hoUdays,  the  6th  and  7th 
clearances  of  the  boxes  do  not  take  place,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Gth  distribution,  but  the  last  clearance  is  fixed  for 
the  BoUe  aux  lettres  at  ô^  in  the  evening,  for  the  bureaux  d*ar- 
rondissemerU  at  G,  and  the  General  Postroffice  at  Gj  in  the 
evening.  For  the  banlieue  (including  ail  places  within  12  or  15 
leagues  of  the  capital)  there  are  two  gênerai  posts  every  day, 
exeept  on  the  routes  to  Bercy,  La  Villette,  St.  Germain,  and 
Versailles,  which  bave  four  posts  daily.  There  are  also  corre- 
sponding  deliveries  in  Paris  from  Ihese  places. 

Lelters  for  foreign  countries,  and  for  the  departments,  are 
received  at  the  bureaux  d'arrondissement  till  4  o'clock,  and  at 
the  General  Post-office  till  5  o'clock,  exeept  on  Sundays  and 
hoiidays,  when  the  Exchange  is  shut  ;  the  General  Post-office 
is  Ihen  closed  at  3  o'clock,  lelters  being  received  there  till  thaï 
bour,  and  till  half-past  2  in  ail  the  other  quarters  of  Paris. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  foreign  countries  for  which  letters 
must  be  paid  as  far  as  the  French  frontier  :  — French  colonies  ; 
United  States  ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  their  colonies  ;  Bohemia  ; 
Gallicia;  Moldavia;  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  with  the  dé- 
pendent countries;  Turkey  and  ils  Ëuropean  possessions;  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  the  Levant.  From  this  list  are 
etcepted  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Conslanlinople,  whither 
letters  may  be  sent  without  paying  the  postage. 

Lelters  for  England  are  sent  from  Paris  daily  by  Estafette, 
and  arrive  in  London  the  next  day  but  one.  Lelters  from  Eng- 
iand  are  sent  to  Paris  by  the  same  means,  and  in  the  same  lime  ; 
and  are  received  every  day  exeept  Tuesday,  a  blank  caused  by 
Ihe  London  post-office  being  closed  on  Sunday.  By  the  treaty 
recenlly  concluded  between  Ihe  two  governmenls  for  tlie  réduc- 
tion of  postage,  1  fr.,  or  10d.,is  fixed  as  the  postage  of  a  single 
iheel,  weighing  7  l  grammes,  between  London  and  Paris,  (l) 

U)  The  ibiclt  letler-paper  used  in  England  is  conscquently  liablc  lo 
u  «kiiUonal  poslagc  in  France. 
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From  7  }  to  10  grammes  30  sous;  .10  to  U  grammes  2  fr.;  15 
to  20  grammes  ôO  sous;  and  for  every  additional  &  grammes 
10  sous.  Letters  may  or  may  not  he  franked  throughout.  Half 
tbe  postage  may  be  paid,  leavmg  tbe  other  half  to  be  dischai^ed 
by  Ihe  correspondent. 

The  Inhabitants  of  tbe  two  countries  may  send  from  one 
eountry  to  the  other  letters  termed  registered  or  recemmended 
letters(money  letters);  the  postage  on  which  is,  àtleast,  double, 
and  must  always  be  paid  in  advance.  This  may  aiso  be  d0&e 
for  France  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  Packets  with  open 
ends,  containing  pattems  of  merchandize,  are  admitted  to  tliis 
privilège,  at  reduced  rates  of  postage. 

Letters  can  be  transmitted  between  Brighton  and  Dieppe, 
Southampton  and  Havre,  in  addition  to  Dover  and  Calais. 

Letters  for  France,  or  for  foreign  countries,  can  be  paid  for  at 
any  of  the  head  offices.  It  is  not  permitted  to  enclose  coin  in 
letters;  butât  the  gênerai  post-office  and  the  bureaux  d'arron- 
dissçment  money  for  any  part  of  France  is  received,  on  paying 
five  per  cent.,  and  seven  sous  for  a  draft  on  a  stamp,  when  tbe , 
sum  exceeds  10  fr.  A  foreigner  may  bave  bis  letters  directed  to  ^ 
him  |M)fle  ratlanle^  Paris,  or  at  any  other  town  where  he  inteods  ^ 
\0  go.  The  posie  restante  is  open  daily  from. 8  a.m.  to  7  p.m., 
e^cept  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  when  it  closes  at  5  p.h.  On  the 
party  applying  at  the  post-office,  and  showing  bis  passport  or 
card,  the  letter  will  be  delivered;  but  the  best  way  is  lo  bave 
them  addressed  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  or  some  eslablisbed 
house.  There  is  at  the  post-office  the  Bureau  des  RetnUs,  wliere 
letters  mis-addressed  or  undaimed  remain  a  certain  time,  never 
more  tban  4  months;  aller  Mrbich  they  are  opened,  and,  ac- 
oording  to  tbeir  contents,  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  address 
of  tlie  writer.  Open  daily  from  0  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  but  closed 
at  2  P.M.  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Journals,  periodical  publica- 
tions, and  other  works,  are  sent  under  a  band  by  post,  at  Ihe 
rate  of  4  centimes  per  sheet  for  France,  and  8  for  those  foreign 
countries  wbere  a  similar  arrangement  exists.  The  bureau,  which 
is  a  spécial  one  at  the  General  Post-office,  is  open  for  journals 
from  9  to  2  s  for  other  printed  sheets,  from  9  till  1  ;  on  Sundays 
and  bolidays  it  is  closed  an  hour  earlier  respectively  for  both.  (l) 
The  mails  leave  Paris  daily  at  6  in  the  evening. 

P^(t)  Tbe  last  published  receipts  of  the  Post-office  for  seven  years  give 
tbe  foUowing  results  :— in  1836,  total,  37,ooo,ooofr.;  in  1837,  40,382,368fr.i 
in  1838,  42,242,27 ffr.;  in  1839,  44,131,234rr.;  in  1840,  46,105,736fr.;  In 
1841, 48,042,439fr.;  in  1842,  49,755,665 fr.  lu  1821,  Ihe  receipta  were  only 
23,ooo,ooofr.  In  1842,  there  passed  through  the  Post-office  V9,282,i63 
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APARTMENTS,  HOTELS,  etc.— Ttravellers  wUl  ftnd,  m  évery 
part  of  Paris,  comfortable  lodgings,  which  mâj  be  had  by  the 
ni^t,  week,  or  montb.  An  agreement  should  always  be  made 
(even  for  asiagle  niglit)  prevlous  lo  taking  aparlments  In  any 
hotel;  the  priée  of  a  bed-room  for  one  night  varies  fi'om  2  to 
&  francs.  (1)  Furnlshed  apartments  maj  also  be  had  in  private 
houses,  and  tiiere  are  several  boarding-houses  upon  difTerent 
scales  of  charge,  both  French  and  English.  Unf\irnlshed  apart-^ 
ments  may  also  be  easily  obtained,  but  not  for  less  than  three 
montlis.  Furniture  may  be  procured  fVom  upholslerers,  or  piir- 
cbased  cheap  at  second-hand  shops.  To  fumish  ift  perliaps  thé 
most  economical  plan  for  those  who  inlend  to  make  A  long 
slay  in  Paris.  (2)  Whatever  hôtel  the  trâveller  may  flîc  himself  in, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  tâke  his  mealâ  there;  he 
wiU  always  find  a  cofTee^^house  or  restaurant  in  the  mighbour* 
bood,  where  he  may  breakfast  or  dine,  or  fh)m  whence  he 
may  be  served  in  his  own  rooms.  The  table^'hôte,  if  there  be 
ooe  in  his  hôtel,  is  generally  the  cheapest.  1\estaurateurs  and 
traiteurs  charge  rather  more  for  the  dinners  they  send  out  thail 
for  those  served  on  the  spot.  To  an  English  traveller  no  hôtel 
in  Paris  offers  so  many  advantages  as  Meurlce's,  42,  rue  dé 
Rivoli.  It  is  situated  in  a  fine  and  agreeable  spot,  fàcing  the 
palace  and  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Apartments  may  be  hàd 
by  the  day,  week,  or  month;  breakffaists  are  served  in  the 
Goffee^room  or  in  private  apartments,  and  visitors  may  dine 
H  the  table-d'hôte  or  in  their  own  fooms^  A  list  is  presented 
which  contains  the  charge  for  every  article,  servants,  etc.  The 
bill  18  sent  in  every  week;  the  linen  is  washed  three  miles  oui 
of  Paris,  and  is  not  beaten  or  brushed,  to  save  soap,  as  is  the 
custom  generally  in  France.  The  greatest  regularity  prevalls 
in  forwarding  and  dellvering  letters,  and  information  of  every 
fând  is  fùrnished.  In  thls  hôtel  there  is  an  office  for  changlng 
moneyj  and  couriers,  inierpreters,  return  carriagcs  for  ail 
parts  of  the  Continent)  may  be  obtained. 

For  other  hôtels  and  boarding-houses  see  Directouv. 

CAFÉS.— The  llrst  café  in  Paris  was  established  by  an  Ar- 
menian  in  1607»  and  was  greatly  frequently.  Theâe  establish'* 

lelters.  The  total  Aompaidfor  Ihe  transmission  ofjoomals  ftnd  periû- 
dicals,  in  I842,  was  2,3a2»482fr.  They  were  in  namberTa,432,i5«. 

(0  The  number  of  hôtels  and  fumished  bouses  in  Paris  is  5700,  af- 
tording  accommodation  to  an  average  number  of  80,000  persons. 

it  For  iaws  and  régulations  concerning  ibe  letting  and  hiring  of 
Apartments,  etc.,  as  far  as  they  afTect  foreigners,  see  taws  of  France 
offHting  BrUUh  Hesideniê,  in  Okey'0  Digg$tj  sto.,  lofr. 
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iiients  multiplied  rapidly  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
became  celebraled  as  the  favourile  resort  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals.  At  présent  they  are  lo  be  found  in  every  quarler  of 
the  capital,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  Iheir 
décorations;  loolc  in  what  direction  you  may,  afler  you  hâve 
entered  most  of  them,  and  you  see  yourself  reflected  by  mir- 
rors,  remarkable  for  their  size  and  number;  you  find  yourself 
bewildered  with  the  blaze  of  light,  amidst  the  confused  glitter 
of  gilding,  painting,  and  glass;  the  eye  is  dazzled  with  such 
gorgeousness,  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  the  degree  of 
taste  and  luxury  displayed  in  the  fitting  up.  Hère  it  is,  in  thèse 
spacious  rooms,  resplendent  with  décoration  and  brilliant  with 
light,  that  the  character  of  the  French  people  may  be  seen, 
amongst  the  numerous  guests  which  nightly  crowd  together 
to  amuse  and  to  be  amused.  At  almost  ail  thèse  places  coffee, 
chocolaté,  tea,  ices,  liqueurs,  etc.,  are  to  be  obtained;  aswell 
as  déjeuners  à  la  fourchette,  either  bot  or  cold,  with  ail  sorts 
of  substantial  food  and  wines  ;  but  dinners  and  suppers  are  ge- 
nerally  to  be  had  only  at  the  restaurateurs*.  They  are  fréquente d 
by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  except  those  where  estaminet 
is  written  up,  and  in  which  smoking  isallowed.  Their  charges 
do  not  mucb  vary,  and  ail  of  any  degree  of  respectability 
are  kept  with  an  attention  to  cleanliness,  that  bas  become 
almost  proverbial.  The  most  splendid  and  attractive  are  the  café 
Pierron,  boulevard  Poissonnière;  café  Cardinal,  café  Douix, 
and  café  Foy,  boulevard  des  Italiens;  café  de  la  Banque,  place 
des  Victoires;  café  de  Foy  and  café  Gorazza,  Palais-Royal; 
café  Véron,  corner  of  the  rue  Vivienne  and  the  boulevard.  A 
list  of  other  cafés  will  be  found  in  the  Directory. 

RESTAURATEURS  AND  TRAITEURS.—Formerly,  privileged 
personsalone  could  keep  eating-houses  in  Paris.  In  1765  a  cook 
freed  the  public  from  tins  restraint,  and  prepared  a  room  for 
refreshments,  placing  over  the  door  the  following  parody  of  a 
passage  in  Scripture  :— "  Venite  ad  me  omnes  qui  stomacho  la- 
boratis,  et  ego  restaurabo  vos.'*  This  attemptwas  successful; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  Révolution  brought  many  strangers 
to  Paris,  and  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Parisians  were  altered, 
thèse  establishments  increased  every  year,  and  are  now  to  be 
found  in  ail  parts  of  Paris.  In  the  restaurants  there  is  generally 
presented  a  bill  of  fare  called  la  carte,  with  the  price  of  every 
article,  and  some  of  thèse  contain  upwards  of  300  dishes.  Ladies 
fréquent  the  restaurants  as  well  as  the  cafés.  In  thèse  houses 
there  are  generally  private  rooms  called  cabinets  particuliers, 
in  which  Iwo  fricnds  or  a  parly  may  dinc  in  private.  Résides 
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ihe  principal  and  second-rate  restaurateurs,  where  thc  dinner 
is  à  la  carte,  lliere  are  ollier  houses  where  dinners  are  served 
for  a  fixed  sum  per  head.  Al  Ihe  besl  of  thèse  houses  a  pleii- 
liful  dinuer,  including  wine,  may  be  had  for  2  francs.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Palais-Royal,  however,  and  indeed  in  most  parts 
of  Paris,  a  dinner  may  be  had  for  30,  25,  and  even  22  sous. 
The  last  of  thèse  priées  will  procure  soup,  2  dishes  at  choice,  a 
dessert,  bread,  and  a  modicum  of  wine.  There  is  also  another 
class  of  cooks  in  Paris,  called  traiteurs,  or  petly  restaurateurs, 
wbose  principal  business  is  to  send  out  dishes,  or  dinners  ready 
dressed,  to  order.  A  family  residing  in  lodgings,  or  at  an  hôtel, 
will  find  it  the  cheapest  mode  to  make  a  bargain  with  tlie 
traiteur  to  be  suppUed,  for  a  fixed  period,  with  a  certain  number 
of  dishes  daily,  at  any  hour  agreed  upon.  One  may  also  dine 
at  some  of  thèse  places,  but  it  is  not  considered  comme  il  faut, 
Tbe  restaurants  are  nearly  as  numerous  and  as  splendidly  ad- 
oraed  as  the  cafés.  To  the  latler  il  is  cuslomary  lo  relire 
immediately  afler  dinner,  to  lake  a  demir-tasse  of  cotfee,  and  a 
petit  verre  de  liqueur,  inslead  of  silling  over  the  wine  as  in 
England.  Coffee  may,  however,  be  had  at  the  restaurants. 

The  principal  restaurants  are  Rocher  de  Cancale,  rue  Montor- 
gueil;  Very,  Véfour,  les  Trois  Frères  Provençaux,  Périgord, 
Grand  Vatel,  and  Café  Corazza,  ail  in  the  Palais-Royal;  Café 
de  Paris,  Cité  Laffitte  ;  and  Café  Anglais,  boulevard  des  Italiens. 
A  list  of  olher  restaurants,  as  also  laverns  where  English  fare 
may  be  procured,  will  be  found  in  the  Directory. 

READING-ROOMS  AND  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES.— There 
are  many  establishments  of  this  kind  in  Paris;  but  the  most 
distinguished  and  most  frequented  by  Frenchmen  and  foreign- 
ers,  particularly  Englishmen  and  Americans,  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Galignani  and  Co.,  No.  18,  rue  Vivienne  (bottom  of  the  court 
yard),  which  is  conducted  on  a  most  exlensive  scale.  The 
reading-rooms  are  spacious  and  handsome,  well  lighted  and 
aired.  The  tables  are  covered  with  ail  the  European  news- 
papers  and  periodical  publications  worthy  of  notice,  and  there 
are  upwards  of  20,000  volumes  in  ail  languages.  Contiguous  lo 
Ihe  rooms  is  a  garden,  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers.  The 
philosopher,  the  polilician,  and  the  sludent,  may  hère  enjoy 
Iheir  favourite  pursuits,  whilst  the  victims  of  ennui  may  pass 
Iheir  hours  with  pleasure  and  advanlage.  Tlie  terms  of  sub- 
soriplion  are — ^perday,  10  sous;  a  fortnight,  5  francs;  a  monlh, 
^tr.The  Ctrcu/attngrXt6rary  of  Messrs.  GaUgnani  is  conspicuous 
among  ail  others  for  ils  excellent  sélection  and  great  number 
of  volumes.   The  subscription  is  by  the  fortnight  or  month. 
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CERCLES.— Thèse  are  sôcieties  conducted  on  simiiftr  t>rin- 
ciples  to  the  clubs  of  London,  the  members  subscribing  forthe 
support  of  a  magniflcent  apartment,  in  which  they  assemble 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  conversation  and  of  reading  the  papers;  card 
and  billiard  playing  to  a  great  extent  is  carried  on  in  them. 
Members  may  also  dine.  To  be  admitted,  the  candidate  must 
be  proposed  by  a  member,  and  ballotted  for,  as  in  London; 
they  are  intended  principallyfor  Frenclisociety,  and  fewforeign- 
ers  belong  to  them,  since  their  stay  in  Paris  is  generally  short. 
The  best  are  :  llie  Frencli  Jockey  Club,  at  the  corner  of  tlie  rue 
Grange  Batelière  and  the  Boulevards;  the  Cercle  des  Èchec$, 
corner  of  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal;  the  Ancien  Cercle,  12, 
Boulevard  Montmartre  ;  the  Cercle  des  Arts,  rue  de  Ghoiseul, 
corner  of  the  Boulevards;  Cercle  de  l'Union,  28,  rue  deGram- 
moni;  Cercle  du  Commerce,  2,  rue  Lepelletier;  Cercle  Agricole, 
25,  quai  Voltaire;  ^t/ién^8  Royal,  2,  rue  de  Valois. 

SERVANTS.— în  almost  every  furnished  hôtel  there  are  ser- 
vants who  may  be  hired  for  a  month,  fortnight,  week,  or  day. 
The  cliarge  is  generally  5  or  6  francs  a-day,  as  they  find  them- 
selves.  They  are  called  valets^e-place,  and  we  strongly  advise 
travellers  to  take  one,  as  he  will  be  found  to  save  them  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble. 

COMMISSIONNAIRES.— Porters,  under  this  name,  are  found 
at  the  corners  of  ail  principal  streets.  Letters  or  parcels  may 
be  safely  entnisted  to  them,  and  their  charges  vary  according 
to  weight  or  distance,  from  10  to  30  sous.  A  company  called 
les  Messagers  Parisiens  lias  been  lately  formed,  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  is  located  at  No.  13,  rue  Notre-Dame-d^ 
Lorette ,  having  brandi  establishments  in  ail  quarters  of  th« 
town,  for  executing  commissions,  furnishing  porters  to  saw  flre- 
wood,  remove  furniture,  to  open  and  shut  up  shops  at  night, 
etc.,  at  greally  reduced  priées. 

INTERPRETERS.— There  are  in  Paris  interprelers  of  eveiy 
language,  also  offices  kept  by  swom  translators. 

MONETARY  SYSTEM.— Accounls  are  kept  in  France  in  francs, 
each  of  10  décimes  or  100  centimes.  The  modem  gold  coins 
are  pièces  of  40fr.  and  20fir.  The  silver  coins  are  5  fr..  2,  1, 
4 ,  and  i  fr.  The  copper  coins  are  l  décime,  or  2  sous,  pièces 
of  5  centimes,  or  1  sou,  and  of  1  centime.  (1) 

(1)  Before  1795  aocoantswere  kept  in  litres,  of  20 sôus,  or 340  deniers; 
the  torins  livres  and  francs  for  many  years  were  ased  iodisorimioalely, 
altbougb  so  of  Ihe  old  liyres  were  worih  aboal  6i  francs  of  (be  présent 
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la  thç  monetary  syslem  of  France,  Ihe  coins,  if  accurately 
minted,  may  serve  also  as  weights.'Thus,  5  francs  in  copper, 
50  in  billon,  200  in  standard  silver,  or  3100  in  standard  gold, 
should  weigh  1  kilogramme.  Hence  tlie  pièce  of  1  fr.  weighs 
6  grammes,  and  any  otlier  pièce  in  the  above  proportion. 

The  gold  coins  of  20  fr.  and  40  fr.,  slruck  under  the  govern- 
meiil  of  Bonaparte,  were  called  napoléons  and  double  napo-' 
leons;  and  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  tliat  thèse,  as  well  as 
pièces  of  the  same  value  struck  since  1814)  continue  to  be  so 
called.  They  are  also  designated  "  pièces  de  vingt  francs"  and 
"  pièces  de  quarante  francs.  "  The  silver  coins  of  5  francs  are 
frequenlly  called  ''pièces  de  cent  sousj"  pièces  of  2  francs 
"pièces  de  quarante  sous,"  and  so  on. 

The  only  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Franco  are  of  600  fr* 
and  1000  fr.  Thèse  are  convertible  into  silver  at  the  Bank, 
without  discount,  except  the  charge  of  3  sous  for  the  bag  which 
contains  the  change;  or,  at  a  premium,  into  silver  or  gold,  at 
the  différent  money-changers'  shops.  (1) 

The  French  money,  being  divided  into  décimal  parts,  In 
reckoning,  instead  of  25  sous  it  is  said  1  fr.  25  c.  ;  Instead  of 
30  sous,  1  fr.  50  c,  and  so  on.  The  gold  as  well  as  silver  coins 
of  France  contain  1-lOth  alloy.  When  the  course  of  exchangé 
is  at  par  between  France  and  Ëngland,  25  fr.  are  considered 
equal  to  the  pound  sterling;  but  at  Paris  and  the  principal 
towns  of  France,  it  is  commonly  25  fr.  50  c,  for  £1  sterling  : 
yel  it  varies,  and  cspecially  in  the  smaller  towns,  from  25  fr. 
lo  25  fr.  30  c. 

The  following  table,  calculated  on  the  above  principles,  wilt 
be  of  great  service  for  the  ready  conversion  of  English  money 
into  French,  at  any  of  the  usual  rates  of  exchange  :— 

coio.  The  double  louis  was  rated  at  48  lifret  ;  the  simple  louis  at  ft4  li- 
vres; the  balf  louis  at  12;  the  large  crown-picce,  or  écu^  at  6;  and  the 
snali  one,  or  demi-écu,  at  3  livret  ;  when  any  of  thèse  ard  now  seen 
(which  is  very  rare)  they  do  not  pass  for  quilc  60  much,  being  no  longer 
a  légal  tender.  There  is  also  a  base  refolutionary  coinage,  of  pièces 
passingfor  30  and  15  sous,  Which  will  soon  be  called  in.  Many  of  the 
smaller  copper  or  mixed  métal  pièces,  too,  such  as  liârds»  two  liards, 
and  six  liards,  wili  soon  be  witbdrawn  from  circulation.  The  total  value 
of  the  mass  to  be  replaced  by  a  uniform  décimal  copper  coinagé  was 
siated  by  a  committee,  appointed  in  Âpril,  1840,  to  report  on  thesubjeCI, 
M  reaebing  76,840,000fr.,  and  Us  estimated  weight  i8,oo«^OOIb. 

(1)  The  gold  coinage  in  France  not  being  in  sufficient  quantity,  while 
onaccoont  of  ils  poriability  it  is  much  sought  after,  is  always  at  a  pre- 
1  of  from  7fr.  to  9fr.  the  looofr. 
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25f. 

2^,000 

20,000 

15,000 

12,000 

10,000 

7,500 

5,000 

2,500 

1,250 

1,000 

750 

500 

250 

225 

200 

175 

150 

125 

100 

75 

50 

25 

12  50 

11  25 

10  » 

8  75 

7  50 

6  25 

5  » 

3  75 

2  50 

1  25 


25f.  5c. 

25,050  » 

20,040  » 

15,030  » 

12,525  » 

10,020  » 

7,515  » 

5,010  » 

2,505  » 

1,252  50 

1,002  » 

751  50 

501  » 

250  50 

225  45 

200  40 

175  35 

150  30 

125  25 

100  20 

75  15 

50  10 

25  5 

12  52 

11  27 

10  2 

8  76 

7  51 

6  26 

5  1 

3  75 

2  50 

1  25 


25f.  40c.  25f.  45c. 


25,100 

20,080 

15,060 

12,550 

10,040 

7,530 

5,020 

2,510 

1,255 

1,004 

753 

502 

251 

225  90 

200  80 

175  70 

150  CO 

125  50 

100  40 

75  30 

50  20 

25  10 

.  12  55 

11  29 

10  4 

8  78 

7  53 

6  27 

5  2 

3  76 

2  51 

1  25 


25,150  » 

20,120  » 

15,090  » 

12,575  » 

10,060  » 

7,545  n 

5,030  » 

2,515  . 

1,257  50 

1,006  » 

754  50 

503  » 

251  50 

226  35 

201  20 

176  5 

150  00 

125  75 

100  60 

75  45 

50  30 

25  15 

12  57 

11  31 

10  6 

8  80 

7  54 

6  28 

5  3 

3  77 

2  51 

1  25 


British  Cttn\ 


25f.  20c.  25f.  ^ 


25,200 
20,160 
15,120 
12,600 
10,080 
7,500 
5,040 
2,520 
1,260 
1,008 
750 
504 
252 
226  80 
201    60 
176  40 
151   20 
126      » 
100  80 
75   60 
50   40 
25   20 
12   GO 
11    34 

8  82 
7  5G 
6  30 
^  4 
3  78 
2  52 
1    2o 


25,2S4 

20.20 

15,1S< 

12,62; 

10,10 

7,57 

5,OS 

2,52 

1,26 

1,01 

75 
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piced  into  Francs. 


25f.  30c. 

25,300 

20,240 

15,180 

12,G50 

10,120 

7,590 

5,000 

2,5-30 

1,2G5 

1,012 

759 

50G 

253 

227  70 

202  40 

177  10 

151  80 

12G  50 

101  20 

75  90 

50  GO 

25  30 

12  65 

11  38 

10  12 

8  85 

7  59 

6  32 

5  C 

3  79 

2  53 

1  2G 


25f.  35c. 

25,350  » 

20,280  • 

15,210  » 

12,675  » 

10,140  » 

7,605  » 

5,070  » 

2,535  » 

1,267  50 

1,014  » 

760  50 

507  » 

253  50 

228  15 

202  80 

177  45 

152  10 

126  75 

101  40 

76  5 

50  70 

25  35 

12  67 

11  40 

10  14 

8  87 

7  60 

6  33 

5  7 

3  80 

2  53 

1  26 


25f.  40c. 

25,400  » 

20,320  . 

15,240  » 

12,700  » 

10,160  » 

7,620  » 

5,080  » 

2,540  » 

1,270  » 

1,016  » 

762  » 

508  » 

254  » 

228  60 

203  20 

177  80 

152  40 

127  » 

101  60 

76  20 

50  80 

25  40 

12  70 

11  43 

10  16 

8  89 

7  62 

6  35 

5  8 

3  81 

2  54 

1  27 


25f.  45c. 

25,450  » 

20,320  » 

15,270  » 

12,725  • 

10,180  » 

7,635  » 

5,090  » 

2,545  » 

1,272 

1,018 

763 

509 

254 

229 

203 

178 

152 

127 

101 

76 

50 

25 

12 

U 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 


25f.  50c. 

25,500  » 

20,400  » 

15,300  » 

12,750  » 

10,200  » 

7,650  » 

5,100  » 

2,550  » 

1,275  » 

1,020  » 

763  » 

510  » 

255  » 

229  50 

204  » 

178  50 

153  » 

127  50 

102  » 

76  50 

51  » 

25  50 

12  75 

U  47 

10  20 

8  92 

7  65 

6  37 

5  10 

3  82 

2  55 

1  27 


24 


25f.  55c. 

25,550  » 

20,440  » 

15,330  > 

12,775  • 

10,220  » 

7,655  » 

5,110  » 

2,555  » 

1,277  50 

1,022  » 

766  50 

511  » 

255  50 

229  95 

204  40 

178  85 

163  30 

127  75 

102  20 

76  65 

51  10 

25  55 

12  77 

11  49 

10  22 

8  94 
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WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  etc.— The  présent  mHriôàl  or  dt* 
cimal  System,  partially  eslablished  in  1795,  and  confirmée!  by  a 
spécial  law,  in  opération  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1840,  is 
adopted  permanently,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  others;  and  parties 
using  the  old  weights  and  measures  are  liable  to  prosecution. 
This  enforced  uniformity  had  been  tried  before  by  the  repub- 
lican  governmenls,  but  habit  prevailed  over  their  ephemeral 
laws,  and  even  its  adoption  has  encountered  much  difficulty, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  presented  by  its  simplicity 
over  the  System  it  is  intended  to  supersede,  but  which  is  still 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The 
basis  adopted  for  ail  measures  and  weights  is  the  mètre,  which 
is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  pôle  to  th6 
equator.  This  is  adopted  as  the  unit  of  length,  and  from  whicii, 
by  décimal  multiplication  and  division,  ail  other  measures  are 
derived.  The  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  terrestriai  meridian 
was  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Delambre  and  Mechain»  by  mea- 
suring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirlc 
and  Barcelona.  The  mètre  is  equal  to  3d.371  Ënglish  inches. 

The  following  tables,  from  the  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Lofh 
gitudes,  give  the  comparative  values  of  the  French  and  English 
weights  and  measures,  in  the  décimal  System.— (l) 

(1;  Tlie  anoienl  standard  weight  of  France  was  Uie  poids  de  marte 
The  livre  or  pound,  now  **-2  kilo./'  wat  divided  into  3  marct^ie  oz.=a 
128  gros~9,2i6  grains  ;  equal  to  0.4895  kilos.  Frencb,  or  7.555  grains 
Englisb.  Ttie  corn-mcasure  of  Paris  was  the  muid,  divided  ibto  I2se« 
tiers,  or  144  boisseaux.  The  sctier  equalled  1.56  hectolitre^  or  4.42T 
English  bushels.  The  principal  measure  for  wine  was  also  the  raaid,  di- 
vided into  144  quarts,  or  288  pintes.  The  pinte  answered  lo  0.93i  litre, 
or  0,2459  Ënglish  gallon,  being  about  an  English  quart.  The  old  French 
foot  was  divided  into  13  inches  i44  Unes,  or  i,828  points,  and  equalled 
0.32484  métré,  or  12.7893  English  inches»  The  aune  of  Paris  was  i,i888 
mètre,  or  46,85  English  inches.  The  toise,  or  fathom,  was  6  old  feet. 
equal  to  i,949  mètre,  or  6.395  English  feel.  The  mile  was  lOOO  toises^J 
1949036  mètres,  or  1  English  mile,  i  furlong,  28  pôles.  Tba  lieue,  ol 
league,  légal  road  measure»  was  2000  toises.  The  arpent,  or  aore,  waf 
mostly  100  square  perches,  but  the  perch  varied  in  différent  provinces. 
There  was  also  a  mixed  System  between  the  new  and  old,  called  the  sys^ 
tème  usuel,hày'm%  the  mèire  as  the  standard,  but  with  binary  divisions* 
As  this  has  also  been  abolished  by  law,  we  need  only  mention  that  the  ioiti 
usuel  {of  2  mètres)  equalled  6  f  feet,  English,  and  the  aune,  3  feet  il  I 
inches,  English,  with  their  several  subdivisions  into  incites  and  linei 
The  boisseau  usueî  was  t  hectolitre»  or  0,35474  bushel,  English.  Tb< 
litron  was  2  i-i9  English  pints.  Apolhecarics  used  to  compound  by  th^ 
système  usuel,  and  diamonds  wero  weighed  by  carats,  each  of  2.0i  déci^ 
grammes,  or  3  i-io  grains,  English.  The  old  pound  weight  of  Francis 
ttill  spoken  of,  but  now  never  used,  was  i  Ib.  i  to-iO  oi.,  English,  awl 
the  quintal  métriquess»t  ewt.  t  qrs.  24  Ib.  8  oz. 
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STSTEVATIC 
NAHfS. 

Neasures  of 

Length. 
Mrriainètre. . 
KUomètre.    . 
Décamètre.    . 
Mètre  .    .    . 


Décimètre.    . 

Centimètre,  . 

Millimètre.    . 
Siiperfkial 
Meatures, 

Hectare     .    . 

Are.    .    .    . 

Centiare   .    . 

Measures  of 

Kilolitre    .    . 

Hectolitre.  . 
Décalitre  .  . 
Litre.  .  .  . 
Décilitre  .  . 
Statures  of 

^^^.'  •  • 
Decislere  .    . 

Millier.  ,  . 
Quintal.  .  . 
Kilogramme  . 


Hectogramme 
D^cagramme 


FRENCH  VALUE. 


10,000  mètres   .    .    .    . 

1,000  mètres.    .    •    •    . 

10  mètres 

Fundamental  unit  of 
weigbts  and  measures. 
U  is  the  l-10,000,000tli 
part  of  the  arc  of  the  me- 
ridian  from  the  pôle  to 
the  equator 

1-lOth  of  a  mètre  .    .    . 

1-lOOth  of  a  mètre     .    . 

l^lOOOth  of  a  mètre  .    . 


10,000  square  mètres . 
100  square  mètres .  . 
1  square  mètre .    .    . 


1  cubic  mètre,  or  1000  eu- 
bic  décimètres.    .    .    . 
100  cubic  décimètres 
10  cubic  décimètres. 


EMGLISB  VALOB. 


6.2188  miles. 
1093.G33  yards. 
10.93033  yards. 
3.2808992    feet,    or 
1.093G33yard. 


3.937079  inches. 
0.393708  inch. 
0.03937  inch. 


2.471143  acres. 
0.098845  rood. 
1.19G033  square  yard. 


220.09068  gallons. 


1  cubic  décimètre.     , 
l«10(h  cubic  décimètre 


22.00967  gallons. 
.  i  2.20097  gallons. 
'0.22009   gallon,   or 

1.760773  pmt. 
0.17008  pint. 


1  cubic  mètre  .  .  .  . 
1-lOth  cubic  mètre.  .    . 

1000  kil.,  or  1  French  ton. 

100  kilogrammes   .    .    . 

Weiglit  of  %  cubic  déci- 
mètre of  waler  of  the 
température  of  4^  (cent.) 
or39<'  12'  (Fahrenheit). 

1-lOth  of  kilogramme    . 


1-lOOth  of  kilogramme  . 
1-lOOOth  of  kilogramme. 


35.31658  cubic  feet. 
3.53166  cubic  feet. 

19.7  cwt. 
1.97  cwt. 

2.6803  Ib.  troy,  or 
2.2055  Ib.  avoirdupois. 


3.2  ounces  troy. 
3.52  ounces  avoirdupois. 
.6.43  penny  weighls  troy. 
15.438  grains  troy. 
0.043  pennyweight. 
0.032  ounce  troy. 
l-10,000thof  kilogramme  1 1.5438  grain  troy. 
H  may  assist  the  memory  to  observe  that  the  terms  for  mul- 
tiplyiag  areGreek,  and  those  for  dividing,  Latin. 


u 


INTRODUCTION. 


ENGLISII    MEASURES   AND   WEIGIITS  GOMPARED   WlTll  FRENGU. 

Long  Measure, 

Inch  (l-36th  of  yard) 2,539954  centimètres. 

Foot  (l-3d  ofyard) 3.0479449  decimèlres. 

Impérial  yard 0.91438348  mètre. 

Fathom  (2  yards) 1.82876696  mètre. 

Pôle  or  perch  (5î  yards) 5.029U  mètres. 

Furlong  (220  yards) 201.16437  mètres. 

Mile  (1760  yards).  ,    .  ^ 1609.3149  mètres. 

Square  Measure, 

Square  yard 0.836097  sq.  mètre. 

Rod  (square  perch) 25.291939  sq.  mètres. 

Rood  (1210  square  yards)     .    .    .    .  10.116775  ares. 

Acre  (4840  square  yards)    ....  0.404671  hectare. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

Pint(l-8th  of  ffallon) 0.567932  litre. 

Quart  (l-4th  or  gallon) 1.136864  litre. 

Impérial  gallon 4.54345797  litres. 

Peck  (^2  gallons) 9.0869159  litres. 

Bushel  (8  gallons) 36.347664  litres. 

Sack  (3  bushels) 1.09043  hectolitre. 

Quarter  (8  bushels) 2.907813  hectolitres. 

Chaldron(12sacks)     ......  13.08516  hectolitres. 

Troy  Weight.  (1) 

Grain  (l-24th  of  penny weighl).    .    .  0.065         gramme. 

Penny  weight  (l-20lh  ofounce)    .    .  1.555         gramme. 

Ounce  (l-12th  of  pound  troy)  .    .    .  31.091        grammes. 

Impérial  pound  troy 0.373096  kilogramme. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

Dram  (1-1 6th  ofounce) 1.771         gramme. 

Ounce  (1-1 6th  of  pound) 28.338       grammes. 

Impérial  pound  avoirdupois.    .    .    .  0.4534  kilogramme. 

Quintal  or  hundred-weight  (  112  Ib.)  50.78  kilogrammes. 

Ton  (  20  quintals  or  hundred^weights  ).  1015.65  kilogrammes. 

The  following  tables,  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care,  wili 
be  found  very  useful  for  purposes  of  ready  calculation.  Some 
of  them  are  superseded  by  the  System  we  hâve  just  given,  but 
they  will  nevertheless  be  found  occasionally  of  use  : 

(1)  The  weighls,  though  nol  perfeclly  exact,  are  suQicicnlly  so  for  ail 
but  malhemaiical  purposcâ. 
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Frenck  Kilogrammes  into  English  Pounds  Cavoirdupoisj 
KU.  L.Pds.   Ril.  E.Pds.    Kil.   E.  Pds.    Kil.  E.  Pds.       Kil.    Enf^.Pds. 


1       2.206 

14     30.880 

27     89.554 

40     88.228 

300        661.714 

2       4.i!l 

15     33.686 

28     61.760 

41     90.434 

400        882.286 

3      6.617 

16     35.291 

29     63.966 

42     92.640 

500     1,102.857 

4      8.823 

17     37.497   . 

30     66.171 

43     94.846 

1,000     2,205.714 

5     11.028 

18     39.703 

31     68.377 

44     97.051 

2,000     4,411.429 

6     13.234 

19     41.908 

32     70.583 

45     99.257 

3,000     6,617.143 

7     15.440 

20     44.114 

33     72.788 

46    101.463 

4,000     8,822.857 

8     17.646 

21      46.320 

34     74.994 

47    103.668 

5,000    11,028.571 

9     19.851 

22     48.526 

35     77.200 

48    105.874 

10,000    22,057.143 

10     22.057 

23     50.731 

36     79.405 

49    106.080 

20,000    44,114.286 

11     24.263 

24     .'i?..937 

37     81.611 

50    110.286 

30,000    66,171409 

12     26.468 

25     55.143 

38     83.817 

100    220.571 

40,000    88,228.572 

13     28.674 

as     57.348 

39     86.033 

aOO   441.143 

50,000  110,285.715 

French  Pounds  into  English  Pounds  CavoirdupoisJ. 

Fr.  Eng. 

Fr.  Eng. 

Fr.   Eng. 

Fr.    Eng. 

Fr.       Eng. 

Pds.  Pds. 

Pds.   Pds. 

Pds.    Pds. 

Pds.  Pds. 

Pds.      Pds. 

1     1.080 

14    15.116 

27    29.152 

40    43.188 

300       323.913 

2     2.159 

15     16.196 

28    30.232 

41     44.268 

400       431.884 

3     3.239 

16     17.275 

29    31.312 

42    45.348 

500       .539.855 

4     4.319 

17     18.355 

30    32.391 

43    46.427 

1,000     1,079.710 

5     5.398 

18     19.435 

31     33.471 

44    47..'i07 

2,000     2,1.59.420 

6     6.478 

19    20.514 

32    34.551 

45    48.587 

3,000    3,239.130 

7     7.5,'>8 

20     21.594 

33    35.630 

46    49.666 

4,000    4,318.840 

8     8.638 

21     22.674 

34    36.710 

47    .50.746 

5,000    5,398.550 

9     9.717 

22    23.754 

35    37.790 

48     51.826 

10,000  10,797.100 

10    10.797 

23     24.833 

36    38.869 

4jr    52.906 

20,000  2l,.'i94.200 

11     11.877 

24    25.913 

37    39.949 

.50     53.985 

30,000  32,391.300 

12    12.9S6 

25    26.993 

38    41.029 

100  107.971 

40,000  43.l88.40a 

13    14.036 

26     28.072 

39    42.109 

200  215.942 

50,000  5â,985J00 

trench  iieclolitres  into  English  Bushels, 

Ilect.  Bush. 

Hect.  Busti. 

Ilect.  Busli. 

Hect.  Bush.      Hect.  Bushels. 

I      2.838 

13     36.893 

25     70.918 

37    105.002 

49        139.0.J7 

2       5.G76          14     39.731    1 

26     73.785 

38    107.840 

50        141. 8U& 

3      3.514 

15     42.568 

27     76.623 

39    110.678 

100        28o.7ii 

4     11.352 

16     45.406 

28     79.461 

40    113.516 

200        567..58I 

5     14.189 

17     4h.244 

29     82.2i^ 

41    116.354 

300        851.372 

6     17.027 

18     51.082 

30     85.137 

42    119.192 

400      I,l33.l(i2 

7     19.865 

19     53.920 

31     87.975 

43    122.030 

500     I,4l8.9i3 

8    22.703 

20     56.758 

32     90.813 

44    124.868 

1,000     2,837.906 

9    25.541 

21      59.':96 

33     93.651 

45    127.706 

2,000      5,675.512 

10    28.379 

22     62.434 

34     96.489 

46    130.544 

3,000     8,513.718 

11     31.217 

23     65.272 

35     99.327 

47    133.381 

4,00J    11,351.624 

12     34.055    ^    24     68.110 

36    102.165        43    136.219    *    .5,000    I4,l89.53l 

French  Hectares  into  English  Acres, 

Ucct    Acres 

.  Hect.    Acrei 

1.  Hect.    Acres. 

Hect.    Acres. 

Hect.    Acres 

fl          2.471 

8       19.769 

15       37.067 

40       9G.846 

20O      494.239 

2          4.942 

9       22.240 

16       39.538 

.50      12Î.557 

300       741.343 

3          7.413 

10       24.711 

17       42.009 

60      I48.'i68 

400      988.457 

4          9.884 

11       27.182 

18       44.480 

70      172.980 

500    1.235.571 

5        12.356 

12       29.654 

19       4(i.9.V2 

80      197.691 

1,C)00    2,471.143 

6        14.827 

13       32.125 

20       49.423 

90     222.403 

'2,000    4,912.286 

7        17.298 

14       S4.596 

30       74.13 

4 

100     247.11 

4 

â,UOO  12,3m.715 
3 

96  ff<TR0DUCTI01< 

Freneh  KUomètreê  and  Myriamètres  into  En^lish^Mileis  ^c- 
Kilom.  Eog.  miles.  Furlongg.  Yds. 

1  0        4    319 

2  1         1     206 

3  1        6     109 

4  2        3    192 

5  $        0    185 

6  3        S    178 

7  4        3     I7i 

French  Lieues  de  Poste  into  English  Miles  and  Yards, 


Kilom.  Eng.  miles.  Furlongs. Yds. 

a                 4  7  164 

9                 S  4  157 

1  myria.  6  i  156 

%      *         %%  3  92 

3  18  ft  10 

4  24  6  160 

5  31  0  90 


MU.     Yds. 

»  743.061 

4  l,486.m 

T  m. m 

»  1,212.344 

12  19.1.305 

14  9o8.366 

1(>  1^1.427 

19  6&I.488 

21  1,407.549 


10     24       390.610 


L.  Ws.    Yds. 

H  26  1,133.671 

12  29     116.732 

13  91     859.794 

14  8S  I,6e2.85i» 

15  36     585.916 

16  38  1,328.977 

17  41     312.038 

18  43  1,055.099 

19  46       38.160 
'iO  48     781.221 


L.  Mis.     Yds. 

30  72  1,171.832 

40  96  1,562.443 

50  121     193.053 

60  145     583.664 

70  169     9744Î75 

80  193  l,36i.886 

90  217  1,755.486 

100  242     386.107 

200  484     772.2L4 

3U0  726  t,lS8.321 


L.  Mis.   Yds. 

400  966  1,544,428 

500  1,211      170.535 

600  1,453     556.642 

TOO  1,695     942.749 

80O  1,937  1,328.8% 

900  2,179  1,71 4i»3 

1,000  2,429     341.070 

2,000  4,8l4     6!a.l49 

3VQ00  7,266  1,023.210 

5,000  12^10  1,70».360 


Freneh  Litres  into  English  Gallons, 


Ut.  CaiL 

0.264 
0.526 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


0.792 
1.0.57 
1.321 
1.585 
1.849 
2.113 
2.378 
2.642 
24X)6 
3.170 


Lit.    Gall. 
13      3.434 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


9.699 
34Ni3 
4.227 
4.491 
4.7.55 
5.019 
S.284 
5..'>48 
5.812 
6.076 
6.340 


Lit.    GalL 
25      6.605 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


6.869 
7.133 
7.897 
7.661 
7i)25 
8.190 
8.454 


33  8.718 

34  8.982 

35  9.916 

36  9.511 


Lit.  Gail. 

37  9.775 

38  10.039 

39  10.303 

40  10.567 

41  10.832 

42  11.096 

43  11.360 

44  11.624 
4A  11.888 

46  12.152 

47  12.417 

48  12.681 


Lit. 

48 

50 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

1,000 

2,060 

3^ 


G«n. 

12;945 
13^ 
26.419 
53337 
79.256 
105.674 
I32J93 
264.186 
528.372 
792.558 


4,000    1,056.744 
5k000    1^20J90 


Tois.  Fee|.Iuch.,Tois.  Feet.lRel». 

70    4.086 
76   8.821 


30 
40 
50 


Freneh  Toisês  into  English  Feet  and  Inehes, 
Tols.  Feet.  Inch. 

1  6  4.735  11 

2  12  9.470  12 

3  19  2.205  13  83  1.556 

4  25  6.940  14  89  6.291 

5  31  11.675  18  95  11.026 

6  38  4.4(0  16  102  3.761 

7  44  9.146  17  108  8.4»7 

8  51  1.881  18  115  1.232 

9  57  6.616  19  121  5.967 
10    63  11.351  20  127  10.702 


70 


191  io.œ>3 

255  9.404 

319  8.755 

383  8.106 

447  7.4.';7 

80      511  6.808 

90      575  6.159 

100      639  5.510 

20O  1,278  11.020 

300  1.918  4..'>30 


Tois.  Feet.  Inch. 

400  2,557  10i>40 

500  3,197    3350 

606  3,836    9.060 

700  4,476    X^TO 

800  5,115    8.0S0 

900  5,755     1.590 

1,000  6.394    7.100 

2,000  12,789    2.200 

3,000  19,183    9.300 

4.000  25378    4.400 


Freneh  "Aunes  de  Paris  "  into  English  Fards. 


AUD. 

1 

3 
3 
4 
i 
9 


Yds. 

1.300 

2.599 
8.8U9 
5.199 
6.499 
1.799 


Aun.     Yds. 


9.096 
10.998 
11.697 
12.997 
14.297 
15397 


Aun.     Yds. 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


16.896 
18.196 
19.496 
20.795 
22.095 
23.395 


Aun.     Yds.  '  Aun.  Yds. 
70        90.981 

80  103iy78 

90  116.975 

100  129jr72 

200  259.945 

500  649.863 


19 

24.695 

20 

25.994 

30 

38.992 

40 

51.989 

sa 

64.986 

60 

77.983 

WEIGRTS  ANO  HfeAdUIUBS.  fl 

Frmeh  Inehes  and  Feet  into  English  Inchet  and  FeeU 


FlKnch  English 
locbes.  Inehes. 
1  0  1.066 
0  2.132 
0  3.197 
0  4.263 
0 


2 
3 
i 
S 
S 
7 
t 
9 

m 
11 


5.329 
•  «.38S 
0  7.460 
0  8.526 
0  9.592 
5  10.658 
0  11.723 


/'.         Eng. 
Feet      F.     1. 


1 
2 
I 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


0.789 
1.578 
2.367 
3.157 
3.946 
4.735 
5.524 
6.313 
7.1(13 

10  7.892 

11  8.681 

12  9.47D 

13  10.259 

14  11.048 

15  MJSSA 

17  0.627 

18  1.416 


Fr. 
ï'eet. 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
36 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Eng. 
F.      I. 

19  2.205 

20  2.994 

21  3.784 

22  4..')73 

23  5.362 

24  6.151 

25  6.940 
96    7.7^9 

27  6.519 

28  9.308 

29  10.097 
àO  10.886 
31  11.6t5 

33  0.465 

34  1.254 

35  2.043 

36  2.8.tt 

37  3.G-21 

38  4.4 il 
29    5.200 

40  5  989 

41  B.778 

42  7.567 

43  8.356 

44  9.146 

45  9.935 

46  10.724 

47  11.513 

49  0.302 

50  1.092 

51  1.881 


Fr. 

Feet. 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

57 
58 
59 
^ 
61 

m 

63 
61 
65 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


Eng. 
F.     I. 

52  2.670 
.53  3.459 
.54    4.248 

55  5.037 

56  5.827 

57  6.6J.5 

58  7.405 

59  8.194 

60  8.983 

61  9.773 

62  10.562 

63  11.351 

65  0.140 

66  0.929 

67  1.719 

68  2.508 

69  3.'i97 

70  4.086 

71  4.875 
Ti    5.064 

73  6.454 

74  7.243 

75  8.032 

76  8.821 

77  y.610 

78  10.400 
70  11.180 
80  11.978 

82  0.767 

83  1.556 

84  2.345 


Fr. 
Feet. 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89- 
90 
91 
02 
03 
94 
93 
06 
97 
98 
99 
10 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 
800 
9(N) 
1000 
200O 


Eng. 
F.   I. 

85  3.135 

86  3.024 

87  4.713 

88  fi» 
S9  6201 
00  7.061 

91  7.870 

92  8.650 

93  9.448 

94  10.237 

95  11.Q2S 
06  11.816 
98  0.60& 
90  1.304 

100  2.183 

101  2.072 

102  3.762 

103  4.551 

104  5.340 
6.120 
6.918 
1.837 
8.755 
3.073 


106 
213 
319 
426 


532  10.501 

630  5.510 

746  0.420 

852  7.347 

059  2.265 

1065  9.183 

2i3l  6.367 


Frmieh  Mètres  into  English  Feet  and  Inehes. 

Met  Feet  Incb.  Met.  Feet.  Inch.  Met.  Feet.  Inch.  Mètres.  Feet.  Inch. 

1     3.871      11       86     1.M9  30  98     5.124  40O     1,312    4.316 

6     6.741      12       89     4.449  40  131     2.832  500      1,640    5.303 

»    10.112      13       42     7*820  50  164     OJ139  60O     1,968    6.474 

18      1.483      14       45    11.191  60  196    10.247  700     2,206    7..553 

Il     4.854      15       49     2.662  70  229     7.955  800     2,024    8.632 

10     8.225      16       12     5.033  80  262     5.663  900     2,952    9.711 

33    I1J05      17        55     9Jm  00  205     3.371  1,000     3,280  10.790 

36     2J66      18        59     0.674  100  329      1.079  2,000     6,fl6i    0.580 

29      6J87      10       (S     4.045  200  656     2.158  3,000     9,842    8.370 

m     0.706     10       66     7.416  300  084     3.337  5,000    16,404    5.960 


Freneh  Arpern  into  English  Acres^ 


ftr»*  Acfet. 

1  IJ)43 

8  9.086 

%  3.120 

4  4.172 

5  5.215 
•  6.258 
1  7^01 


Arp.   Actes. 
8       8.344 


0.387 
10.430 
11.473 
12.516 
13.650 
14.602 


Arp.  Acres. 
15       15.645 


16 
17 
18 
10 
00 
30 


16.( 

17.731 

18.774 

19.817 

20.861 

31.291 


Arp.  Acres. 

40  41  .Tel 
60  52.151 
60  62.581 
70  73.012 
83.442 
03.872 


100     104.303 


Arp^    Aerei. 

90O    308.606 

300     312.906 

400     417.210 

600     521.513 

1,000  1,043.028 

3,000  2,086.063 

5,000  5.215434 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To  the  above  tables  it  may  l)e  useful  to  add  thaï,  in  t\\e 
comparison  of  the  French  and  Englisli  baromeirical  scales, 
704  millimètres  equal  2G  Fr.  inclies  or  27.7  Eng.  in.  nearly 
731  »    '  27  »  28.8 

756  »  28  »  29.8 

779  »  29  »  30.7 

In  the  thermometrical  scales, 
Freezing  point  is  marked     0    in  the  Centigrade,  or  French 

scale. 
»  0    in  Réaumur's. 

•  320  in  Fahrenheit's  or  the  English 

scale. 
Boiling  beat  is  marked    lOO»  in  the  Centigrade. 
»  80"  inRéaumur's. 

»  2120  in  Fahrenheit's. 

Hence  4°  Réaumur=  9°  Fahrenheit  =5°  Centigrade. 
From  thèse  two  équations  ail  the  other  corresponding  values 
of  the  scales  my  be  deduced. 

Centigrade  and  Réaumur's  Thermometrie  Scales  turned  into 
Fahrenheit's. 


C.  R.  F. 

C.  R.  F. 

C.  R. 

F. 

C. 

R.  F. 

1  C.  R.  F. 

100.0  80  212.00 

71.2  57  160.25 

42.5  34 

108  50 

13.7 

11  5675  15  0  12  1.00 

98.7  79  209.75 

70.0  56  158.00 

41.2  33  106.25 

12.5 

10  54.50  16  2  13  2.75 

97.5  78  207.50 

68.7  55  155.75 

40  0  32 

104.00 

11.2 

9  .52.25  17.5  l4  0.50 

96.2  77  205.25 

67.5  54  153.50 

38.7  31 

101.75 

10.0 

8  50.00  18.7  15  1  75 

95.0  76  203.00 

66.2  53  151.25 

37.5  30 

99.50 

8.7 

7  47.75  200  16  4.00 

93.7  75  200.75 

65.0  52  149.00 

36.2  29 

97.25 

7.5 

6  45.50i2l.2  17  6.25 

92.5  74  198.50 

63.7  51  146.75 

35.0  28 

95.00 

6.2 

5  43.25 

22.5  18  S.bO 

91.2  73  196.25 

62.5  50  144.50 

33.7  27 

92.75 

5.0 

4  41.00 

23.7  19  10.7S 

90.0  72  194  00 

61.2  49  142.25 

32.5  26 

PO.  50 

3.7 

3  38.75 

25.0  20  13.30 

88.7  71  191.75 

60.0  48  140.00 

312  25 

88.25 

2.5 

2  36.50 

26.2  21  15.25 

87.5  70  189.50 

58.7  47  137.75 

30.0  24 

86.00 

1.2 

1  34.25 

27.5  22  17.50 

86.2  69  187.25 

57.5  46  135.50 

28.7  23 

83.75 

0.0 

0  32.00 

28.7  23  19.75 

85.0  68  185.00 

56.2  45  133.25 

27.5  22 

81.50 

1.2 

1  29.75 

30.0  24  22.00 

83.7  67  182.75 

55.0  44  131.00 

26.2  21 

79.25 

25 

2  27.50 

31  2  25  24.25 

82.5  66  180.50 

53.7  43  128.75 

25.0  20 

77.00 

3.7 

3  25.25 

32.5  26  26.5(1 

81.2  65  178.25 

525  42  126.50 

23.7  19 

74.75 

5.0 

4  23.00 

33.7  27  28.73 

80.0  64  176.00 

51.2  41  124.25 

22.5  18 

72.50 

6.2 

5  20.75 

35.0  28  31.00 

78.7  63  173.75 

50.0  40  122.00 

21.2  17 

70.25 

7.5 

6  18.50 

36.2  29  33.2Î 

77.5  62  171.50 

48.7  39  119.75 

20.0  16 

68.00 

8.7 

7  16.25 

37.5  30  35  5< 

76.2  61  169.25 

47.5  38  117.50 

18.7  15 

65.75 

10.0 

8  14.00 

38.7  31  37. 7Î 

75.0  60  167.00 

46.2  37  115.25 

17.5  14 

63.50 

11.2 

'9   11.75 

40.0  32  4O.0( 

73  7  59  164.75 

45.0  36  113.00 

16.2  13 

61.25 

12.5 

10  9.50 

72.5  58  162.50 

437  35  110.75 

15.0  12 

59.00 

13.7 

11  7.25 

In  France  the  division  of  the  geographical  circle  into  40O  de- 
grees  forms  theoretically  the  basis  of  the  metrical  System,  bu 
Ihis  division  bas  net  corne  into  gênerai  use.  In  geography 
astronomy,  and  malhematics,  the  French,  like  ail  other  nations 
divide  the  circle  inlo  3C0  degrees,  reckoning  the  nautical  mih 
as  ilie  GOth  part  of  a  degree,  and  the  league  as  a  20th. 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIES.  Î9 

DUTIES  ON  ARTICLES  IMPORTED  FROM  THK  CONTINENT 
IMO  ENGLAND.  —  The  following  is  exlraclcd  from  an  excel- 
lent work,  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  the  London  Cuslom-house  : — 

[Persons  arriving  in  England,  with  goods  in  Iheir  baggage 
for  privale  use,  liable  to  Ihe  payment  of  duties,  are  allowed  to 
leave  them  at  the  Custom-house,  under  the  care  of  the  officers, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  in  order  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  taking  them  back  to  the  Continent  without 
payment  of  duty  ;  but  on  taking  them  out  of  the  warehouse  in 
wlîich  they  bave  been  deposited,  they  are  charged  with  a  rent 
of  2d.  per  week  for  each  parcel  or  package.  If  at  the  end  of 
six  months  the  goods  are  not  taken  back,  or  the  duties  paid, 
they  are  sold  to  defray  rent,  duties,  and  olher  charges.  Articles 
found  concealed  in  trunks,  boxes,  or  any  package,  or  in  linen 
clolhs,  or  olher  articles,  or  packed  in  any  way  so  as  to  deceive 
Ihe  officers,  are  subject  to  seizure,  together  with  ail  the  goods 
[allhough  not  concealed)  with  wliich  they  are  packed.  And 
persons  on  board  any  vessel,  on  being  queslioned  by  an  officer 
of  the  customs  whether  they  bave  any  foreign  goods  in  their 
possession,  and  denying  them,  on  such  goods  being  discovered, 
are  liable  to  forfeit  them,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  times  their 
amount.  Goods  for  sale  are  not  allowed  to  be  brought  over  in 
any  post-office  packet,  or  other  government  vessel,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture.] 
FiYC  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  following  duties  :— 

£  «.  d. 
Alahaster,  the  same  duty  as  marble,  per  cwt.    .    .     0    a    0 
Armour.  See  Steel, 
Baskets  of  ail  sorts,  for  every  £100  value.    ...    10    0    0 

,  Beads,  viz.  Arango,  for  every  £100.    ...    15    0    0 

,  Coral,  for  every  £100  value 15    0    0 

,  Crystal,  the  1,000 OSO 

,  Glass,thelb , 003 

,  Jet,  for  every  £100  value 15    0    0 

Other  beads,  for  every  £100 15    0    0 

The  datics  are  not  charged  on  trifling  quantities,  and  aclually  Per- 
sonal efTects  of  passengers. 

Books  printed  prior  to  1801,  whether  bound  or 

unbound,  the  cwt.  (or  about  2d.  per  Ib.  )  .  10  0 
Books  printed  in  or  since  1801,  if  in  a  foreign  living 

language,  bound  or  unbound,  Ihe  cwt.  2  10  0 
- — in  dead  languages,  printed  abroad,  the  cwt. 

(orabout  Ud.  per  Ib.)    ......      500 
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Foreign  books  and  maps  having  once  paid  duty,  or  been  purehascd  in 
England,  are  delivered  free,  on  a  dcclaralion  lo  tbat  efiect  being  raade. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Galashes,  viz.,  women's  boots, 

shoes,  and  calashes,  the  dozen  pairs.    .    .     0  12    0 

Boots,  the  dozen  pairs 180 

-— -  shoes,  either  with  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted 

shoes,  and  clogs,  the  dozen  pairs.    ...     0  10    0 

-*-^  Of  silk,  satin,  jean,  or  other  stuff,  kid  or  other 

leather,  the  dozen  pairs 0    9    0 

-***  children's  boots  and  shoes  are  charged  at  twô- 
thirds  of  the  above  duties. 

Boxes  of  ail  sorts,  excepting  those  made  whoUy  or 

parlly  of  glass,  for  every  £ioo  value.    ,    ,    10    0    0 
Ladies  work-boxes.    ^       id.       m  20    0    0 

Musical  Boxes  ^       id,       ^  16    0    0 

Brandy,  see  Spirits. 

Brass  manufactures,  for  erery  £100  value.    «    ,    .    1&    0    0 

Brooade,  of  gold  or  silver,  for  every  £100  value.    »   20    0    0 

Bronzft— Ali  works  of  art  made  of  bronze,  the  cwl.     t    0    0 

This  duty  relates  to  ail  bronze  stricily  coming  undtr  tbe  deëoriplion  of, 
and  belonging  to,  tbe  Fine  Arts  ;  but  ail  modem  works  of  bronze»  wliioli 
ma  y  be  applied  lo  domestio  parposes,  are  chargod  for  every  lOOi,  vaUie« 
152. 

Cambrics  and  lawns,  not  exceeding  8  yds»  U)  lengtb 

and  ^  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  the  pièce 0    5    0 

Cambric  bordered  handkerchiefs,  the  pièce.    »    •    4     0    A    0 

Cambric  or  lawns  converled  into  bandkerchiefs  are  tiable  to  the  pay-* 
ment  of  duty,  even  tbough  they  may  bave  been  used,  anlesa  the  quantity 
is  trifling, 

Cards,  playing,  per  dozen  packs %    0    0 

Tbis  duty  amounts  to  a  prohibition. 

Carriages,  foreign,  for  every  £100  value.    •    •    ,    «    20    0    o 

AU  foreign  carriages  are  liable  to  thti  ditty^  wbether  io  use  or  not. 

British-built  carriages  are  duty  free,  unless  purcbased  abroad. 

Cameos,  for  every  £100  value.    ..•»«».  20  0  Q 

Gasts  of  busts,  statues,  or  ligures,  the  cwt.    ,    •    .  0  2  C 
China  or  porcelain  ware,  plain,  without  a  gill  f îm  or 

other  ornament,  for  every  £100  value.    •  15  0  c 

^— -paînted,  gilt,  omamented,  fbr  every  £100  value,  20  0  C 

Gheesé,  the   cwt .,,.*  010  t, 

Chocolaté,  and  cocoa  paste,  the  Ib 0  0  1 

Cigarsi  pêf  Ibî    :    !    » O  »  c 
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Duties  on  cigars  are  recelved  iipon  less  than  Stb.,  but  any  f^reater 
qiUDtity  requiresa  pétition  to  the  Board  of  Gustoms  to  be  admittcd,  and 
a  small  fine  îs  exacted  in  t>roportion  to  the  quantity  brougbt. 

Clocks,  for  every  £100  value.    .••.....    20    0    0 
Clocks  are  probibited  to  be  Imported,  uniess  they  bave  the  makcr'i 
Dame  on  the  face,  and  on  the  frame  of  tbe  works,  and  are  complète  in 
cases  or  stands. 

Gologne-wâter,  each  common  flask 0  t  0 

Confectionary  of  sugar,  bonbons,  etc.,  the  Ib.    .    .  0  0  6 

Gotton  manufactures,  for  every  £100  value.    >    .    ,  10  0  0 
Coiton  articles  of  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  part 

made  up,  for  every  £100  value 20  0  0 

Tbis  diity  attaches  on  ail  articles  of  cotton,  not  being  the  wearing- 
apparel  of  passengers  in  use,  and  of  trifling  qaantity. 

Crayons,  for  every  £100  value I&    0    0 

Crystal,  eut,  or  manufactured,  for  every  £100  value.    15    0    0 
Biamonds,  free  j  but  the  mounting  and  setting  are 

llable  to  duty  as  gold  or  silvef . 
Drawings.  See  PrintÈ. 

Earthenware,  for  every  £100  Value.    »^  »    <•    «    «    10   0   0 
Embroidery  and  needlework,  for  every  £100  value.    20    0    0 

Reasonable  qoantities  bf  Wearing- apparel  of  this  deseriptlon  are  deli* 
Tered  daty  free  ;  bat  any  large  qkiantity  of  needlework.  wbether  worn  or 
not,  and  ail  new  worked  caps,  collars,  tippets,  pèlerines,  ete.,  are  cbarg- 
ed  with  tbis  duty. 

Bnamel,  per  Ib «    .    «    .    •  0    2    0 

Feathers,  ostrich,  undressed,  per  Ib.    •    .    •    •    •  0    0    1 

Feathers,  ostrich,  dressed.    ....«*•«•  110    0 

Flower-roots,  for  every  £100  value.    ,..*.•  500 

Flowers,  artificial,  not  silk,  for  every  £100  value.  25    0    0 

Flowers,  artificial,  silk,  for  every  £100  value.    .    .  30    0    0 

Fossils  and  minerais,  for  every  £100  value.    ...  500 
Tbis  does  not  apply  to  spécimens  of  fossils  :  see  Speciueiis. 

Framesofpictures,  drawings,  etc.,  for  £100  value.    •  10  0  0 

Gauze,  thread,  for  every  £100  value.    •    ....  15  0  0 

Ginger,  preserved,  per  Ib 0  0  6 

Glass,  plate,  not  more  than  9  square  feet,  per  sq«  (t.  0  4  0 

not  more  than  14  sq.  ft.,  per  sq.  ft.    •    •    .    •  0  5  0 

not  more  than  36  sq.  fl.,  per  sq.  H.    .    .    ,    ,  0  6  0 

-—  more  than  36  sq.  11.,  the  sq.  ft 0  7  0 

- —  Flint  and  Cut  Glass,  for  ev^ry  £100  value.    .  30  0  0 

—  I-  S0g  Crvstal. 

Glovei,  babit-glôves,  Cbe  doked  pdir^ o  t  6 
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Gloves,  men's  gloves,  tlie  dozen  pairs 0    8    G 

,  women*s  long  dillo,    ditlo 0    4    (J 

- — ,  chiidren's  dilto,  for  every  £100  value.    ...    30    0    0 

Gloves  for  saie  can  oniy  b«  importcd  in  packages  of  loo  dozen  pair  ; 
any  quauUty  found  in  baggage,  exceeding  6  dozen,  requires  a  pétition  lo 
the  Board  of  Customs  to  be  admitted  :  but  quantilies  under  6  dozen  arc 
reccived  atonce,  on  payment  of  duly. 

Hair  manufactures,  for  every£  100  value.    ...»    15    0  0 

Harp  or  lule-sirings,  silvered,  for  every  £100  value.    20    0  0 
Hais,  straw,   Leghorn,  etc.,  being  ncw,    and   not 

exceeding  24  inclies  diameter,  each.    ..058 

ditto,  exceeding  24  inclies  in  diameter,  each.      OU  4 

Horses,  mares,  or  geldings,  each 10  0 

British  horses  purchased  abroad  are  liable  lo  this  duty. 
Jewels  not  diamonds,  set,  for  every  £100  value.    .    10    0  0 
not  set,  ditto 0  10  0 

Jewellery,  being  Irifling  in  quantity,  old,  and  actually  in  wear,  is 
passed  free. 

Lacquercd  or  japanned  ware,  for  every  £100  value.    15    0    0 

Lace  of  thread,  for  every  £100  value 12  10    0 

Lay  figures,  free. 

Liqueurs  are  charged  with  duty  as  spirits. 

Leather  manufactures,  for  every  £100  value.    .    .    15    0    0 

Llnen— Articles  of  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen 
mixed  with  cotton,  or  wilh  wool,  whoUy  or  in 

part  madeup,  for  every  £100  value 15    0    0 

This  duly  applies  (o  damasli  and  olher  table-clolhs,  made  up  ;  sbeets 

and  iiouselioid  linen  of  every  sort,  made  up,  whether  worn  or  not,  if  of 

foreign  manufacture. 

Maps  or  Charts,  or  parts  Ihereof,  plain,  or  coloured.     0    0    1 

This  duty  is  entirely  independenlof  ihe  qualily  of  the  map. 

Marble  inslabs,  orotherwisemanufactured,  percwt.     0    3    0 
Medals  of  gold  or  silver,  free 

,  any  other  sorts  of,  for  every  £100  value.    .     5    0    0 

Minerais,  for  every  £100  value 5    0    0 

,  spécimens  of.  See  Spécimens, 

Mirrors.   See  Glass,  plate, 

Mosaic  work.   See  Stone, 

Models  of  cork  or  wood,  for  every  £100  value.    .      5    0    0 

Mules,  each 026 

Musical  Instruments,  whether  old  or  new,  for  every 
£100   raUie 15    0    G 
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A'eediework.   Seê  Emhroidery, 

Orange-flower  water,  per  Ib.    ....,,.    .  001 

Paifllers'  colours  manufactured,  for  £100  value.    .  10    0    0 

Paintings,  on  Glass,  for  every  £100  value &    0    0 

And  further,  on  account  of  Excise  Duly,  the  superficial  foot,  i$» 

Paper-hangings,  painted  or  slained  paper,  or  flock* 

paper,  per  square  yard 010 

Olher  paper,  per  Ib 0    0  4} 

Perfumery,  the  £100  value.    .........  20    0    0 

Piclures,  each 010 

and  farlher,    the  square  foot 0    10 

Pies,  Perigord,  game,  and  ail  sorts  of  French  pies, 

for  every  £100  value 20    0    0 

Plaie  of  Gold,  for  every  £100  value 10    0   0 

—  of  Silver,  gilt  and  ungUt,  for  every  £100  value.  10    0    0 

—  Battered,  free. 

Plums,  dried,  per  cwt. 176 

Prints  and  Drawings,  plain  or  coloured,  each.    .    .  0    0    1 

—  bound  or  sewn,  the  dozen. .  0    0    8 

—  forming,  bonâ  fide,  part  of  a  book,  free. 

Drawings  executed  by  travellers,  for  private  use,  are  delivered  duly 
free,  apon  satisraclory  proof.  Tbe  above  duties  are  independent  of  tbe 
quality  of  the  print  or  drawing. 

Sculpture  (statues),  the  same  as  Pictures. 

Seed,  viz.,  garden  seed,  the  Ib 0    0    1 

Silk,  viz.,  articles  of  manufactures  of  silk,  wholly  or 

in  part  made  up,  for  every  £100  value 30    0    0 

The  above  duly  applies  only  lo  ail  foreign  silk  articles  brought  by  pas* 
seogers  for  private  use.  Any  articles  of  dress.  etc.,  of  silk,  although  for 
private  use,  not  accompanying  the  parties,  to  whom  they  belong,  are 
Hable  to  tbefoUowing  duties  :^ 

Silk  turbans,  or  caps,  each .  0  16  0 

Silk  hais,  or  bonnets,  each 160 

dresses,  each 2  10  0 

Or  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  for 

every  £100  value 40    0  Q 

Skins  and  Furs,  viz.,  any  article  manufactured  of 

Skins  or  Furs,  for  every  £100. ;.  20    0  0 

Snuff,   per  Ib.     , 0    G  0 

Wilh  samcrcslriclion  as  for  cigars. 

SpaWare,  for  every  £100  value 15    0    0 

Tbis  warc  is  tbe  same  as  English  Tunbridge  warc. 
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Spécimens  of  Minerais»  Fossils,  or  Ores»  eaèh  spé- 
cimen not  exceeding  14  Ib.»  free. 
Spécimens,  exceeding  14  Ib.  each»  for  £100  value.     5    0    6 
0^ — * — ^of  Naturel  History,  stuffed  birds  and  animais» 

shells,  and  live  animais,  free. 
Spirits»  not  sweetened,  the  gallon.    ..••.«      1    2  10 
—,  sweetened,  cordials  or  strong  walers,  and 

liqueurs»  the  gallon I  10    4 

and  Is.  4d.  per  gallon»  in  addition  for 
glass  boltles. 
Spirité,  remains  of  passengers'  stores,  unexpcnded  on  the  voyage,  may 
fce  admUted  ;  but  the  duties  are  not  to  be  charged  on  aoy  quantity  less 
than  a  pint  of  ordinary  drinicable  spirits  ;  or  half  a  pint  of  eaa  de  Co- 
logne» or  olber  cordial  water,  or  any  medioaied  or  perfumed  spirits  or  U- 
«lueurs,  when  imported  in  the  baggage  of  passengers  for  private  Use. 
Steel  or  iron  manufactures»  armour,  etc.»  for  everj 

£100  value 15    0    0 

Stone»  sculptured  or  Mosaic  work,  per  cwt.    •    .    .     0    2    6 

Small  mosaios  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  20f.  per  cent, 
êuccades»  and  ail  preserved  sweetmeats»  per  Ib.    •     0    0    6 

Sugar»   reflned»  per   cwt 880 

or  is.  6d.  per  Ib. 
Sulphur  impressions»  for  every  £100  value.    ...     500 

Télescopes»  ditto 15    0    0 

Tobacco  unmanufactured»  per  Ib.    .....    .     030 

-    ■■    ft     manufactured»  per  Ib 0    9    0 

With  same  restrictions  as  cigars. 
Tobacco-pipes»  of  clay  or   porcelain»    for  every 

£100  value 15    0    0 

,  wood,  meerchaum»  etc.»  ditto.    ...    20    0    0 

Toys,  for  every  £100  value .    10    0    0 

This  includeSf  besides  cbildrcns'  toys,  a  variety  of  trifling  omamente. 

Truffles,thelb 010 

But  preserved,trufnes.  imported  in  bottles.pay  20  per  oent.  in  addition 
to  the  dulies  on  the  botties,  as  common  green  glass. 

Turnery»  for  every  £100  value 15    0    0 

Vases»  ancient»  not  being  stone  or  marble»  for 
every  £100 *    .      1    0    C 

Velvels,  see  SUk$, 

Wares,  Goods,  and  Merchandise,  wholly  or  in  part 
manufactured,  such  as  are  usually  imported  by 
passengers»  and  are  not  particularly  mentioned 
in  tbis  table»  for  every  £ioo  value 30    0    i 
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Tbif  ineludet  agréât  Tariety  of  articlet;  among  olbers,  bracelets, 
bacUes.  eombs,  chains  for  the  neck,  ear-rings,  brooches,  and  otber  ar- 
ticles of  jewellery,  being  new  ;  articles  of  or-molu.  bousehold  furnitare« 
toà  othergoods  (not  being  wearing-apparel),  wbelber  old  or  new* 

Wares,  Goods,  and  Merchandise,  not  being  whoUy 
or  ia  part  manufactured,  usually  imported  by 
travellers,  and  not   particularly  mentioned    ia 

this  table,  for  every  £100  value £5    0    0 

Tbis  applies  lo  articka  in  tbe  ra  w  state,  wbich  bave  not  undergone  any 

process  of  manufacture.  Under  tbis  head  of  duty,  garoe,  pooltry,  wild 

fowl,  etc.,  are  aiso  cbarged. 

Watcbes  of  ail  sorts,  for  every  £100  value.  ...  10  0  0 
Walcbe^andfowling-pieces,  wbelber  new  or  old,  and  although  form- 
ing  pan  of  passesgers'  baggage,  mnsl  be  regularly  entered,  and  char^ed 
with  daly.  Bat  onk  pair  of  pisiols,  if  old  and  used,  brougbt  by  pas- 
KDgers  in  their  baggage,  will  be  delivcred  duly  free. 

Water,  minerai,  the  gallon 001 

Wine  of  ail  sorts,  the  gallon.    « «     0    &    6 

and  is.  4d.  per  gai.  in  addition  for  glass  bottles. 

Woollens,  yiz.  manufactures  of  wool,  not  being 
goat's  wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  for 

every  £100  value ,.«..1&00 

This  includes  ladics'  mérinos  and  otber  sorts  of  ctoth. 

Woollen  articles  of  manufacture,  not  being  goat's 
wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  whoUy  or 
in  part  made  up,  for  every  £100.    .......    20    0    0 

Newmerino  dresses  and  new  clolh  coats,  etc.,  are  cbarged  with  tbia 

^aty  ;  but  snch  articles  as  are  bona  fide  wearing-apparel,  old  and  worn, 

ipeddifcred  duly  free. 

Worsted  yarn  of  ail  sorfs,  the  Ib 0    0    6 

DUTIES  ON  Articles  imported  phom  England  into  France.  — 
Extracled  from  the  government's  officiai  tariff: — 

[Ten  per  cent,  is  to  be  added,  and  is  elaimed,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  specified.  Plate  and  jewellery  for  the  use  of  tra- 
vellers, free,  if  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  5  hectogrammes. 
Clothes  and  linen,  having  been  worn,  free,  if  not  considered 
niore  than  needful  for  the  passengers.  Parties  going  to  réside 
in  France,  and  wishingto  take  their  fumiture,  linen,  plate,  etc., 
musl  apply  to  the  Director  General,  at  Paris,  sending  a  stale- 
menl  of  the  articles,  and,  if  they  can  be  admitted,  generally 
pay  15  per  cent,  on  the  value  ;  if  a  piano  forms  part,  the  duty 
on  it  is  considerably  reduced.  Varions  articles  wliich  wer» 
lately  absolutely  prohibited,  even  when  they  made  a  part  ol 
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passeugei*s'  baggage,  are  now  admitted,  net  in  an  obligalory 
but  discretioiiary  way,  and  are  charged  with  a  duty  of  30  or 
rather  33  per  cent.,  ihe  décime  (Ihe  tenlh)  included.  Those 
articles  consist  of  ail  sorts  of  wearing-apparel.  The  same 
faveur  is  extended  to  portions,  and  sometimes  to  whole  pièces, 
which  hâve  not  or  hâve  scarcely  been  made  up.  In  those  cases, 
the  condition  and  the  supposed  intentions  of  such  passengers 
as  may  hâve  brouglit  with  them  great  or  small  supplies  of  the 
same,  are  taken  into  considération.  According  to  the  Customs 
régulations,  every  thing  that  is  new,  or  bas  not  been  used, 
either  made  or  not  made  up,  must  be  declared  before  the  exa- 
mination  of  the  baggage  takes  place,  under  penalties  ofseizure 
and  fine.  But  the  officers  generally  tax  those  things  not  duly 
declared,  or  give  them  back  to  the  owners  for  re-exportalion.] 
Béer,  aie  or  porter,  6  fr.  (5s.)  the  hectolitre  (about  100  bottles). 
Books,  Foreign,  in  dead  or  living  languages,  10  fr.  (8s.)  per 
100  kils.  (2001b.) 

in  French,  printed  abroad,  100  fr.  (£4)  per  100  kils. 

Boots  and  shoes,  prohibited. 

Boxes,  Spa  work,  200  fr.  (£8)  per  100  kils.  (2001b.) 

white  wood,  15  per  cent,  on  value. 

Bronze,  manufactured,  proliibited. 

Gahcoes,  prohibited. 

Cards,  prohibited. 

Carpets  are  subject  to  high  duties,  varying  from  200  to  500  fr. 

per  100  kils.  (£4  to  £10  per  cwt.)  according  to  substance  and 

quality.   Some  sorte  are  proliibited. 
Carriages.  One-third  of  the  value  of  a  private  carriage  to  be 

det)Osited  on  landing,  and  three-fourths  of  this  sum  retumed 

if  re-exported  within  3  y ears.  [The  real  value  is  never  given.] 
Catlle,  25  fr.  per  head. 
Cheese,  15  fr.  (12s.)  per  100  kils. 
Clocks,  prohibited. 
Cotton  manufactures^  ditto. 
Diamonds,  rough,  50  c.  (ij-  d.)  per  hectogramme,  (3^  oz.) 

,  eut,  1  fr.  (9Î-  d.)  per  ditto. 

Earthenware,  common,  49  fr.per  100  kils.* 

Embroidery,  prohibited. 

Engravings, lithographed  prints,  maps,  cliarts,  çtc,  300 fr.per 

100 kils.;  or  £(ipercwt. 
Frames,  (picture,  etc.)  15  per  cent. 
Furniture  of  ail  sorls,  15  per  cent. 
Glass,  for  domestic  use,  prohibited. 
Gloves,  prohibited. 
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flor5es,26fr.  (£1) 

Colis,  15fr.  (12s.) 

Hardware,  generally  prohibiled. 

Ink,  prinling  or  writing,  60  fr.  per  100  kils.  ;  or  £1  4s.  per  cwl. 

Jewels,  sel  in  gold,  20  fr.  (16s.)  per  heclogramme. 

,  dillo  silver,  10  fr.  (8s.)  ditlo. 

Joumals  and  periodical  prinled  sheels,  when  imporled  for  Ihc 

Irade,  in  quantilies,  same  rate  as  books. 
Lace,  coUon  or  linen,  worked  wilh  llie  hand,  5  per  cent. 
Lace,  silk,  15  per  cent. 
Lacquered  ware,  generally  prohibiled. 
Leather  manufactures,  prohibiled. 

Linen,  for  personal  or  household  use,  free,  unless  there  be  a 
large  quantity;  in  such  case  a  permit  must  be  oblained 
from  Ihe  Director  of  the  Customs. 
Liquors  (including  mock   Champagne    and   olher  factitious 
wines),  100  fr.  to  200  fr.  (£4  lo  £8)  per  hectolitre  (about 
100  boUles.) 
Musical  instruments,  viz  :— 
Flûtes,  75  c.  (6d.)  each. 
Violins,  guitars,  etc.,  3  fr.  (2s.  6d.)  ditlo. 
Harps,  36  fr.  (£1  8s.  lOd.)  ditlo. 
Piano-fortes,  square,  300  fr.  (£12)  ditlo. 

,  grand,  400  fr.  (£16)  ditlo. 

Church  organs,  ditlo,  ditlo. 
Paper,  white  or  ruled  for  music,  150  fr.  (£6)  per  100  kils. 
Pictures  and  drawings,  1  per  cent,  on  value,  and  15  per  cent. 

on  the  frames. 
Plate,  new  or  used,  in  gold  or  gilt,  or  in  silver,  Il  fr.  (8s.  6d.) 
per  kilogramme,  exclusive  of  33  fr.  slamp-duty  al  the 
bureau  de  garantie.  The  whole  of  this  duty  is  reimbursed 
if  the  plate  is  re-exported  wilhin  three  years. 
Piated  Ware,  prohibiled. 

Porcelain,  common,  of  one  colour,  and  without  gold  or  ornab' 
menu,  164  fr.  (£6  Us.)  per  100  kils. 

,  fine,  32iifr.  (£13  Is.)  per  ditlo. 

,  wilh  gold  ornaments,  prohibiled. 

Silk  goods,  ail  silk,  plain,  16  fr.  (12s.  lOd.)  per  kil.  (about  20):) 

,  figured,  19  fr.  (15s.  2d.)  per  ditlo. 

Silk  goods,  brocaded,  19  fr.  (15s.  2d.)  per  ditlo. 

,  wilh  gold  and  silver,  31  fr.  (£1  4s.  lOd.)  per  âMo. 

,  imitation,  brocaded,  prohibiled. 

mixed  wilh  thread,  13  fr.  (lOs.  5d.)  per  ditlo. 

■ mixed  wilh  gold  and  silver,  17  fr.  (13s.  7d.)  per  éiiio» 
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Skins,  prepared,  generally  prohibited. 
Sleam  Engines,  for  machinery,  15  per  cent. 

,  for  locomolives,  U  per  cent. 

— ,  for  ships,  30  per  cent. 

Sticks  and  canes  from  India,  80  fr.  («3  4s.)  per  100  kils  (200  Ib. 

from  other  places,  160  fr.  (£6  8s.)  per  ditto. 

Tea,  from  China,  l  fr.  50  c.  (Is.  8d.)  per  kil.  (2  Ib. 

from  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  2  ftr.  50  c. 

,  from  olhcr  places,  6  fr.  (4s.)  per  ditto. 

Télescopes,  30  per  cent. 
Toys,  80  fr.  (£3  4s.)  per  100  klls.  (200  Ib.) 
Wine,  ordinary,  by  sea,  including  port,  35  fr.  (£1  Ss.)  per  hec- 
tolitre, (about  100  bottles.) 

,  Sherry,  Malaga,  etc.,  100  fr.  (£4)  per  dillo. 

Woollens,  generally  prohibited. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SITUATION  AND  CLIMATE  OF  PARIS. 
POPUUTION. 

PARIS  is  situated  in  48«»  50'  14"  north  latitude,  and  2«»  28' 
15"east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  20*»  11'  from  the  me- 
ridian  of  Ferro.  The  longest  day  in  tliis  capital  Is  therefore 
16  hours  6  Hiimites,  and  the  shortest  8  hours  lO  minutes.  The 
distance  of  Parts  from  the  principal  towns  of  Europe  and 
France  is  as  follows  :— 


From 

Miles  Leagues. 

From 

Miles  Leagues. 

Amsterdam.    . 

.    298 

123 

London   .    . 

.    254     105 

BeiiiB.   .    .    . 

.     593 

245 

Lyons.     .    . 

.    288     119 

Bordeaux   .    . 

.     356 

147 

Madrid    .    . 

.     775     320 

Brussels.     .    . 

.     189 

78 

Marseilles    . 

.    504    208 

Calais.    .    .    . 

.     162 

67 

Milan .    ,    . 

.    518    214 

C4onstantinople. 

.  1574 

650 

Munich    .    . 

.    460     190 

Gopenhagen    . 

.     659 

272 

Naples     .    . 

,  1148     474 

Dresden.     .    . 

.     630 

260 

Rome.     .    . 

.     925    382 

Dunkirk.     .    . 

.     165 

68 

Stockholm  . 

.  1141     471 

Francfort    .    , 

.     339 

140 

St.  Petersburg 

.  1405    580 

Geneva  .    .    . 

.     316 

130 

Stuttgardt.  . 

.    358     148 

Hamburgh  .    . 

.     535 

221 

Venice     .    . 

.    693    245 

Lisbon   .    .    . 

.  1104 

456 

Vienna    .    . 

.    678    280 

The  circumference  of  Paris  is  23,756  mètres,  or  26,979  yards  ; 
and  its  area  contains  34,596,000  square  mètres,  op  40,378,923 
square  yards.    Its  meridian  from  north  to  south  is  6,606  mètres, 
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or  6,020  yards  )  and  the  greatest  perpendicular  to  ils  meridiatt 
from  east  to  west  is  7,807  mètres,  or  8,538  yards.  The  greatest 
mean  beat  is  27'  Réaumur,  though  in  1802  it  rose  to  29J*.  The 
mean  degree  of  cold  is  7'below  zéro;  but  in  1788  the  thermo* 
meter  fell  to  lOf  below  freezing  point  or  zéro.  The  mean  tem- 
pérature is  10°  above  zéro»  The  greatest  height  of  the  barome- 
ter  is  28^  inches,  the  least  27^  inches,  and  the  mean  38  inohes* 
The  average  quantity  of  rain  per  annum  is  20  ;  cubio  inches  per 
square  inch*  The  prevailing  winds  are  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  The 
cllmate  is,  however,  variable,  and  the  winters  are  sometimes 
severe j  snow  does  not  lie  long,  and  fogs  are  not  fréquent)  whild 
tbe  gênerai  tendency  of  the  olimate  is  not  unfavour&ble  to 
bealtb.  The  city  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  through  which 
the  Semé  winds,  and  wliich  comprises  that  séries  of  geôlogical 
formations  to  which  the  capital  bas  given  its  name»  The  Paris 
haHn,  which  bas  the  great  chalk  formation  for  its  lowest  stratum 
exposed  by  natural  denudations,  comprises  the  foUowing  geôlo- 
gical beds  in  an  ascending  order  i— plastic  clay  j  marine  lime- 
stone  {calcaire  grossier,  building -stone))  siliceous  limestone 
;freshwater);  gypsous  strata  alternating  with  maris,  fuU  of 
ibssil  remains  and  freshwater  shells;  sands;  miU-fitone  bedSj 
and  gravel.  Two  of  the  strata  of  the  gênerai  séries  are  famous 
in  commerce-M)ne  for  furnishing  the  stone  of  which  Paris  is 
built,  the  other  for  the  fine  gypsum,  from  which  the  Plaster 
ofPaHs  is  made*  (1)  The  surface  of  this  plein  is  anything  but 
barren,  though  not  remarkable  for  an  exubérant  ferlility  j  the 
tnanure,  however,  furnished  by  the  capital  supplies  anv  natural 
deficiency  of  the  soil,  and  the  lighter  species  of  grain,  vege*- 
tables,  fruit  trees,  and  vines,  flourish  hère  in  perfection.  (2) 

HIVERS.— The  Seine,  which  traverses  the  capital  fromsoulh*- 
east  to  north-west,  rises  in  the  forest  of  Chanceaux,  2  leagues 
from  St.  Seine,  in  the  department  of  the  Côte-d'Or.  It  reçoives, 
l>esides  smaller  streams,  the  waters  of  the  Yonne,  the  Aube,  and 

(1)  Tbe  détails  of  tbe  geôlogical  structure  of  that  part  of  France  in 
«hieh  Paris  it  situated  bave  been  fully  detcribed,  flrst  by  the  late  Ulus- 
trioas  Cuvier,  aod  next  by  Messrs.  G*  Guvier  tnd  Broogiliatt,  in  ihtit 
eiaborate  work  on  that  subject. 

(2)  Tbe  last  officiai  returns  of  the  area,  cuUivation,  etc.»  of  the  àe* 
pârtment  of  the  Seine  arc  as  folio ws  .—area,  24  square  leagues.  Arable 
lâod,  29,295  hectares,  or  72,558  acres;  meadow  land,  i,54â  hectares,  or 
Mu  acres;  vineyards, 2,784  hectares,  or  4.87()  acres  ;  woods,  i,354  hec- 
Urcs,  or  3,344  acres;  wasle  lands,  249  hectares,  or  6i3  acres;  roads 
«Bd  publics  ways,  2,649  hectares,  or  6,543  acres;  forest  land,  2,293  hec- 
tirn,  or  5,663  acres;  bouses,  4T,804;  mills,  77;  manufactoHes»  450;  ptO" 
prieton,  67,9 1 8.— Cadastre  de  ta  France,  par  Gount  Dtt6h4t«K 
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the  Marne,  before  il  enters  Paris  ;  and  beyond  it,  after  collecl- 
ing  thetributary  streams  of  the  Oise,  the  Eure,  and  olher  smaller 
rivers,  falls  into  the  océan  between  Havre  and  Honfleur.    The 
direct  distance  from  ils  source  toits  mouthis  70 leagues;  and 
the  length  of  ils  course,  in  the  interior  of  Paris,  is  about  2 
leagues.  Its  breadth  atthe  Pont  d'Auslerîitz  is  about  166  mètres, 
at  the  Pont  Neuf  263  mètres,  and  al  the  Pont  d'Iena  136  mètres. 
The  mean  velocity  of  the  waler  is  20  inches  in  a  second.    There 
Is  a  great  différence  in  the  level  of  the  water  in  summer  and 
winler  :  in  the  former  season  it  is  very  low,  the  boltom  appears 
in  many  places,  and  in  some  it  is  oflen  fordable;  during  the 
latler  it  rises  high,  and  flows  with  much  impetuosity.    When 
the  river  rises  more  than  6  mètres,  about  18  feet,  above  its  bed, 
parts  of  the  tov^n  and  adjacent  counlry  are  liable  to  be  inundated. 
The  Seine  communicates  with  the  Loire  by  the  canals  of 
Briare  and  Orléans;  with  the  Saône  by  the  canal  de  Bourgogne; 
and  with  the  Somme  and  the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin. 
The  Seine,  which  receives  a  considérable  accession  to  its  waters 
by  the  junction  of  the  Marne  at  Charenton,  is  navigable  for 
barges  of  large  burthen  as  far  as  Paris,  and  even  above  ;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  be  built  with  flal  bottoms,  and  of  a  peculiar 
form,  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  stream.    The  navigation  is  oped 
at  ail  times,  except  when  tlie  waters  are  unusuallylow  or  high, 
or  when  the  Ihermometer  falls  to  10'  below  zéro,  at  which  tem- 
pérature the  river  is  frozen.    In  its  course  through  Paris  the 
Seine  now  forms  two  islands.    The  Ile  St,  Louis,  about  l  ,800 
feet  long,  and  which  bas  been  built  on  since  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.    The  other  was  the  original  seat  of  Paris,  and  is 
still  called  the  Ile  de  la  Cité;  il  forraerly  terminated  at  the  rue 
de  Harlay,  but  its  prolongation  was  effecled  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  by  annexing  to  it  two  sinall  islands.       lilce  manner 
we  hâve  lately  seen  the  Ile  Louviers,  1,200  feet  long,  once  a 
large  dépôt  of  firewood,  disapppear  from  the  melropolitan  map 
as  an  island. 

The  httle  stream  of  the  Bièvre,  or  the  Gobelins,  as  it  is  some- 
times  called,  rises  between  Bouriers  and  Guy  encourt,  near  Ver- 
sailles, and,  afler  a  course  of  about  8  leagues,  falls  into  the 
Seine  above  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  :  it  is  not  navigable,  nor  is 
ils  water  wholesome  to  drink.  Several  mills  are  worked  by  it, 
and  it  is  excellent  for  dyeing  and  tanning  ;  it  also  serves  as  a 
cily  drain,  and  bas  lalelv  had  its  bed  lined  with  masoury. 

POPULATION  OF  PARIS.— In  1313  the  population  of  Paris 
amounted  to  50,000  soûls  ;  in  1710  it  had  increased  to  490,000; 
in  1798  to  640,000;  m  1802  (war)  to  672,000;  in  1808  il  had  fallen 
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to  600,000;  and  in  1815  lo  580,000;  but  in  1817  (peace)  it  had 
risen  to  714,59G;  in  1836  to  909,126;  and  in  1841  (last  census) 
io  935,261.  The  whole  départaient  of  tlie  Seine  conlains 
1,150,728  soûls,  and  including  strangers  from  the  deparlinents 
and  foreigners  the  number  amounts  to  about  1,500,000.  The 
total  number  of  births  in  the  capital  for  1841  was  29,923; 
deaths,  26,028  ;  marriages,  8,962;  still-born  children,  2,421.  Of 
the  btrths  15,202  were  maies,  and  14,721  females;  4,886  took 
place  in  hospitals,  etc.,  and  9,830  v/ere  illegitimate,  of  which 
2,189  were  recognised  by  their  parents.  Of  the  deaths  13,203 
were  maies  and  12,825  females  ;  15,658  died  at  their  own  homes, 
8,580  in  civil  hospitals,  1,3 lO  in  military  hospitals,  and  173  in 
prisons.  Of  307  exposed  at  the  Morgue,  256  were  maies  and 
51  females.  There  were  no  exécutions.  The  most  populous 
arrondissements  are  the  12th,  2nd,  and  8th;  theleast  populous 
arelhe4lhand9tli.  (1) 

Of  the  population  of  Paris  it  bas  been  calculated  that  nearly 
one-half  are  working  people,  the  rest  being  occupied  in  some 
Irade  or  profession,  or  living  upon  their  income.  There  are 
about  80,000  servants,  and  70,000  paupers.  Nearly  15,000  pa- 
tients are  always  in  the  hospitals,  and  about  four  times  that 
number  pass  through  them  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  num- 
bers  of  foundling  children  supported  by  the  state,  and  of  old 

(1)  The  total  population  of  France  in  1820  was  30,45i,i87;  In  i83i, 
32,560,934;  in  i836,  33,340,190;  and  in  1841  (the  last  census)  it  was 
34,213.929.  Thefoliowing  is  the  aggregate  average  of  the  21  years  ending 

1811:— 

(Legitimate.    .    .     («^  ]    :    Tzl^o}    ««^'««^ 

Births.    .    .    j  Illegitimate  .    .     }  B^ys.  •    •     35,431 1      g,,^^ 

f  Lecitimate   and      (Boys..    .  498,45n  q»,  ,^« 

V    Ulegilimate.   .     l  Girls  .    .  468,855  )  ^"^^'^^^ 

T^Mth^               i  Maies 408,298  i  ^f..  ^-^ 

Deams.  .    .     j  Females 399,652  \  ^^^'^^^ 

Increase   of     f  Boys 92,i53)  ,«.  «  c 

Population.     (Girls 69,203)  »o»»*  » 

Marriages 249,164 

If  the  relations  of  births  and  deaths  to  the  whole  population  be  consi- 
dered  as  nearly  stationary,  tben  33.1  will  give  the  number  ofyears  which 
form  the  mean  duration  of  life.  Before  the  great  Révolution  in  France, 
the  statistical  tables  tben  publisbed  assigncd  only  28.75  years  as  the 
average  duration  of  life,  and  this  increase  of  3  years  is  to  be  attribuied 
U)  ibe  introduction  of  vaccination,  and  to  increased  comforts  among  the 
lower  classes.  Much  other  curions  information  upon  this  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  the  *•  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,"  whence  the 
«bove  is  extracted. 
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and  iiiflnn  persons  incapable  of  work,  are  equal»  being  in  each 
case  about  20,000.  The  population  of  the  prisons,  though  it 
varies  at  différent  periods»  is  generally  neariy  500Q. 

It  bas  been  remarked  that  families  constantly  residing'in  Pa^ 
ris  soon  become  extinct,  and  that  out  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  town  there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  1000  indiyiduals 
who  can  reckon  their  ancestors,  as  inhabitants  of  Paris  from 
father  to  son»  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XUI.  The  effects 
of  this  mortality  are  observed  to  be  more  active  upon  maies 
than  females. 

GOVERNMENT.  CIVIL,  MILITARY,  AND  JUDICIAL. 

AccoRDiMG  to  the  Charter  of  1830,  the  government  of  France 
is  composed  of  three  powers  :  1.  The  King,  governing  by  his 
ministers,  and  in  whose  name  ail  justice  is  administered  ;  2.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers,  whose  number  exclusive  of  the  four  Princes 
of  the  blood  (who  sit  there  by  right  of  birth),  at  présent  under 
800,  is  unlimited.  It  is  no  longer  hereditary,  and  the  members, 
nominated  by  the  King,  can  enter  tlie  Chamber  at  25,  and  vote 
at  30  years  of  âge  )  3.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  number  of 
whom  is  459,  chosen  by  the  électoral  collèges  of  each  depart- 
ment  for  5  years.  (1)  To  be  eligible  as  a  dcpuly  a  person  must 
be  a  native  of  France,  30  years  of  âge,  and  must  pay  500  francs 
annually  in  direct  taxes.  The  electors  must  be  25  years  of  âge, 
and  pay  two  hundred  francs  in  direct  taxes.  The  Président  is 
named  by  the  Chamber.  The  two  Chambers  must  be  convoked 
once  a-year  at  least,  and  at  the  same  time  :  they  can  be  pro- 
rogued,  and  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  dissolved»  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  King.  In  case  of  dissolution,  a  new  Chamber  must  be 
elected  and  convoked  within  three  months.  (2) 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE.— The  number  of  Councillors,  Masters 
of  Requests,  and  Auditors,  composing  this  council,  is  indeflnite; 
they  are  ail  nominated  by  the  King,  and  are  divided  into  six 
committees — of  Litigation,  of  Législative  Administration,  of  War 
and  Marine,  of  Ihe  Interior  and  of  public  Education,  of  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  and  Public  Works,  of  Finance.  The  com- 


(1)  or  the  depuUeii  at  least  300  are  eitlier  salaried,  or  kê\é  * 
under  government. 

(2;  A  member  cannot  be  arrested  for  debt  during  tbe  seosion,  or  the 
aix  weeks  which  précède  or  follow  it;  or  on  a  criininal  charge  (onless 
taken  in  the  act),  without  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber. 
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■i'tleé  of  War  aild  Marine  mests  al  the  Ministrieft  of  War  and 

Marine;  tbe  finance  committee  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance;  ail 

Ihe  olhcrs  at  the  Hôtel  du  Conseil  d'Étal,  quai  d'Orsay.  The 
coimcil  is  presided  by  the  King,  or  the  Président  of  the  Gôuncil 
of  Miniiters,  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  The  Ministers  and  the 
Directors  of  Administrations  liave  a  deliberative  voice  in  it.  Ail 
projects  of  law  and  ordonnances  intended  to  be  submitted  by 
^ovemment  to  the  législature  are  discussed  in  commiltees  of 
this  council,  whose  reports  are  read  in  gênerai  assembly,  to 
which  the  public  hâve  access.  The  Council  of  State  meets  at 
the  Palais  du  quai  d'Orsay. 

COUNCIL  OF  MINISTERS.— This  couiicil,  generally  aboul  10 
in  number,  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  différent  depart- 
menls  in  the  stale,  who  assemble  under  the  presidency  of  the 
King,  the  Président  of  the  Council,  or  any  one  of  Iheir  own 
body.  They  deliberate  on  administrative  législation,  on  ail  thaï 
concems  the  gênerai  internai  and  external  policy,  the  safety  of 
the  throne  and  kingdom,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  au- 
Ihorlty.  AU  royal  ordonnances  must  be  countersigned  by  one 
or  more  of  the  Ministers  :  they  are  responsible  for  ail  acts  of 
tbe  King,  and  may  be  impeached  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
but  must  be  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

MINISTER  FOR  FOREÎGN  AFFAÎRS.— His  department  em- 
buées correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  ail  poUtioal  and 
comm^tïial  treaties,  conventions,  etc.  The  offices  for  pass- 
pofti,  etc.,  10  and  18,  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  are  open  daily 
from  11  to  4.    Résidence  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

MINISTER  OF  WAR.— The  dutiesof  tliisMittlstercomprehend 
ail  that  relates  to  the  movements,  discipline,  and  maintenance 
of  the  anny,  and  ail  mililary  manufactories  and  establishments. 
The  governmenl  of  Algiers  is  also  under  hls  jurisdiction.  Rési- 
dence and  office,  8G,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

MINISTER  OF  THE  MARINE  AND  THE  COLONIES.— This  Mi- 
Dister  is  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  navy,  the 
dock-yards,  ports,  and  generally  ail  that  relates  to  the  naval 
service  of  tbe  country  and  ils  colonial  govemment.  Résidence 
aad  office,  2,  rue  Royale.  To  tliis  department  is  attaehed  a 
most  valuable  library  of  charts,  maps,  and  pla&8,  kept  at  No.  Il, 
me  de  FUniversité. 

MINISTER  OF  FINANCE.— Under  the  direction  of  this  Mlnis- 
ter  are  placed  the  taxes,  national  debt,  Uie  sinking  fulid,  the 
nistoms,  the  post-office,  mint,  forests,  extraordinary  domains, 
and  establishments  which  yield  a  product  to  the  royal  treaiory, 
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respectiiig  ail  which  information  may  be  had  by  application  al 
tbe  Bureau  des  Renseignements,  from  2  to  4  o'clock,  every  day 
except  Sundays  and  fêle  days.  Résidence  and  offices,  48,  rue  de 
Rivoli. 

MIMSTER  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE.— This  Mi- 
nister  takes  cognizance  of  ail  laws  and  régulations  affectiag  Ibe 
customs  and  commerce,  trading  companies,  patents,  weightj 
and  measures,  agriculture,  fairs,  markets,  velerinary  establish- 
ments, etc.    Résidence  and  offices,  26,  rue  de  Varennes. 

MINISTER  OF  THE  INTERIOR.— The  office  of  this  Minisler  is 
to  correspond  with  the  prefects,  and  ail  officers  attached  to  the 
internai  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  to  exécute  the  laws  of 
élections,  to  superintend  the  police,  to  attend  to  the  organiza- 
tion  of  the  national  and  municipal  guards,  to  watch  over  the  of- 
fences  of  the  press,  the  théâtres,  etc.  Also  the  direction  of  ail 
institutions  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  etc.  His  résidence  and  of- 
fices are  at  101,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS.— The  title  of  this  lately- 
created  deparlment  is  sufficiently  descriptive  ;  it  comprises  the 
supervision  of  the  ponts-et-chaussées  (bridges  and  roads],  rail- 
ways,  mines,  etc.,  and  académies  therewith  connected,  etc.,  etc. 
Résidence  and  offices,  58,  rue  St.  Dominique. 

MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE  AND  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  who  also 
takes  the  title  of  Keeper  of  the  Seals.— To  this  Minister  ail  judges 
and  latvf  officers,  crown  lawyers,  notariés,  etc.,  are  subordinate  : 
letters  of  pardon,  of  naturalization,  etc.,  are  also  granted  by 
him.  He  régulâtes  every  thing  concerning  public  worship,  the 
expenses  of  the  clergy,  ecclesiastical  édifices,  etc.  ;  the  direction 
of  the  royal  printiug-offlce  also  falls  within  his  jurisdiction.  His 
résidence  is  at  11,  Place  Vendôme;  the  offices  are  at  22,  rue 
Neuve  de  Luxembourg. 

MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.— This  Minister  super- 
intends  the  University  of  France,  collèges,  schools,  etc.  The 
Institute,  ail  scientific  and  literary  societies,  ail  public  libraries 
and  muséums,  ail  médical  establishments,  etc.,  are  also  under 
his  administration.  He  is  also  Président  of  the  Committee  for 
publishing  whatever  relates  to  the  monuments,  arts,  or  history 
of  France.    His  résidence  is  at  1 16,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

AH  the  ministers  bave  stated  hours  for  public  business,  officiai 
réceptions,  etc.,  which  may  be  known  at  tlieir  bureaux.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  their  several  offices  amounts  to 
2,380,  receiving  a  sum  of  6,500,000  fr.  annuaily. 
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BUDGET.— To  Ihis  accoiml  of  Ihe  funclions  of  Ihe  différent 
rainislers  may  be  added  theamount  of  Ihe  budget  for  1844  : 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES. 

Francs. 

War 332,991,220 

Public  Instruction 16,904,233 

Interior 102,427,485 

Commerce  and  Agriculture    .      .      .  14,300,110 

Travaux  Publics  (l) 133,538,600 

Finance  (2) 230,186,575 

Marine 111,885,014 

Justice  and  Public  Worship  (3)      .      .  58,282,419 

Foreign  Affairs 8,550,291 

National  Debl  (4) 365,111,175 

Dotations 15,031,050 

Total 1,389,208,172  (5) 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS. 

Direct  Uxes 407,107,286 

Woods  and  Fisheries 35,657,500 

Indirect  taxes  (6) 755,921,000 

From  divers  sources 18,478,500 

Domaines 8,006,700 

Revenues,  etc. ,  from  Algiers  and  French 

Colonies 21,709,350 

Total 1,246,880,336 

Deficiency  to  be  made  up  by  77,800,000  fr. 
to  be  taken  on  the  produce  of  the  loan 
of  450,000,000  fr.,  voted  in  1841,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  floating  debt.     .      .      142,327,836 

1,389,208,172 

(1)  Ta.  Ordinaires,  i6,t5S,600fr.  ;  extraordinaires,  77,880,ooofr.  ;  che- 
oûn  de  fer,  39,500,ooofr. 

(2)  Tiz.  Âdroinislraiion,  I7,305,4i4fr.;  frais  de  régie  de  perception, 
i47,464,20ifr.;  remboursement,  restitution,  etc.,  65;4i6,96orr. 

(3)  Yiz.  Justice,  20,776,825fr.  ;  cultes,  37,505,594fr. 

(4)  Vil.  Dette  publique,  265,549,492fr.  ;  amortissement,  99,56 i,683fr. 

(5)  This  su  m  is  équivalent  to  55,568,327/. 

«)  Tbis  comprehends  stamps,  etc.,  customs  and  sult-dulies,  post" 
office  and  posting,  and  profits  in  collège  instruction. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT.—The  following  is  the  last  published  statement 
of  the  public  debt  of  France  : — 

5        percent.          231,34G        holders  147,119,749 

4;            »                          939              »  1,026,600 

4             »                       2,811              »  >    11,978,766 

3             »                     29,737              n  35,791,786 


264,834  195,916,901 

TELEGRAPHS.^The  central  station  is  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  There  are  Iwo  olhers  on  the  towers  of  Ihe  churchof 
St.  Sulpice,  and  one  on  the  church  of  St.  Eustache.  At  the  cen- 
tral station  it  is  possible  to  receive  a  communication  from  Calais 
in  Ihree  minutes,  by  a  îine  of  27  lelegraphs  ;  from  Lille  in  2, 
by  22  ;  from  Strasburg  in  6,  by  46  ;  from  Lyons  in  8,  by  50,  and 
onward,  to  the  farthest  limit  on  tlie  Italian  side,  in  less  than  15 
minutes  j  from  Brest,  in  8  minutes,  by  80  lelegraphs. 

CIVIL  LIST.— Independent  of  the  différent  govemmental  ad- 
ministrations, there  are  Ihose  of  Ihe  civil  lisl  and  of  the  estâtes 
of  the  royal  family. — Intendance  Générale  de  la  Liste  Civile,  9, 
Place  y endàme*— Administration  Générale  du  Domaine  Privé 
du  ilof>  216»  rue  St.  Uonoré, —Administration  des  Biens  du 
Duc  D'Aumale^  69,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

ROYAL  H0U8EH0LDS.— Their  arrangement  is  as  foUows  :— 
The  King  lias  15  aides-de-camp,  U  officiers  d'ordomiance»  1  se- 
cretary,  1  under  secretary,  1  éouyer  commandant,  and  2  écuyers. 
—The  Que$n  has  1  almoner,  1  lady  of  honour,  10  ladies,  1  che- 
valier d'honneur,  1  secretary,  and  1  librarian.— The  Duchesse 
d'Orléans  has  1  lady  of  honour,  3  ladies,  1  lady  reader,  l  cheva- 
lier d'honneur,  2  deputy  chevaliers  d'honneur,  1  secretary,  3 
pliysicians  in  ordinary,  and  1  du*ector  of  rausic- The  Comte  de 
Paris  has  1  governor,  i  lutor,  4  aides-de-camp,  1  officier  d'or- 
donnance, 1  écuyer,  1  secretary,  1  physician,  1  surgeon. — The 
Duc  de  Nemours  has  2  aides-de-camp,  2  officiers  d'ordonnance, 
1  secretary. — The  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  1  lady,  1  lady  reader. 
— The  Prince  de  Joinville,  1  aide-de-camp,  1  officier  d'ordon- 
nance, 1  secretary.— The  Princesse  de  Joinville,  1  lady,  1  lady 
reader.— The  Duc  d'Aumale  and  Ihe  Duc  de  Monpensier  hâve 
each  1  aide-de-camp,  1  officier  d'ordonnance,  1  secretary.— The 
Princesse  Adélaïde  d'Orléans  has  1  lady  of  honour,  3  ladies,  1 
chevalier  d'honneur,  1  secretary,  and  1  chef  du  secrétariat.  A 
numerous  list  of  médical  officers,  military  commandants  of  pa- 
laces, and  other  functionaries  are  aiso  attached  to  the  court. 
ORDRE  ROYAL  DE  LA  LÉGION  D'HONNEUR^-^The  Légion  of 
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Honourwasinstituted  by  a  law  of  29  Floréal,  an  10  (1802),  for 
tbe  récompense  of  civil  and  military  merit,  as  well  as  lengtb  of 
public  service.  The  King  is  chlef  and  grand  master  of  Ihe  or- 
der,  which  is  entrusted  for  its  administration  to  a  grand  chan- 
eelior,  and  is  composed  of  clievaliers,  offioers,  oommanders, 
grand  officers,  and  grand  crosses.  The  members  are  nominated 
for  lite,  but  lose  their  privilèges  by  any  act  that  causes  the  sus- 
pension or  abolition  of  their  righls  as  French  citizens.  By  the 
iast  officiai  stateraent  the  total  number  of  members  was  40,S84, 
vil.  76  grand  crosses,  192  grand  officers,  797  commandera,  4,462 
oicers,  and  43,g58  chevaliers.  The  princes  of  the  royal  fomily , 
or  of  the  blood,  and  ail  foreigners  upon  whom  the  king  bestows 
Ihe  order,  are  not  Induded  in  thèse  numbers.  Foreigners  are 
OAlj  admitted,  not  received,  into  the  order,  and  do  not  take  the 
oaths.  The  décorations,  which  are  commonly  wom  at  the  but- 
too-hele  of  the  left  breast,  vary  acoording  to  the  différent  ranks. 
Every  menber  of  the  Légion  of  Honour  created  before  1814,  or 
wfao  is  a  sufo-officer  .or  soldier,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
S50  fr.  per  annum;  but  not  the  others.  Âmong  the  forelgn 
members  of  the  order  are  85  crowned  heads  and  princes  of 
royal  bloed.  Attached  to  the  Légion  of  Honour  are  the  es- 
Ul>iishments  for  the  éducation  of  the  daughters,  nièces,  and 
Msters  of  ihe  members,  an  account  ef  which  will  be  fbund  un- 
éee  the  bead  of  PubHo  Instihttions.  The  grand  chancellor  ré- 
sides in  the  hôtel  of  the  order,  in  the  rue  de  Lille,  where  the 
offices  of  his  administration  are  situated. 

MILITARY  GOVERNMENT.— Tlie  réguler  army  of  France  was 
coBiposed  as  foUows  in  1844  :  Total  force  344,000  men,  of  which 
14,775  gendarmcry,  53,154  cavalry,  and  26,976  artillery.  The 
whele  cost  to  the  country  is  put  down  in  the  budget  of  1844  at 
348,000,000  fr.  The  garrison  of  Paris,  and  its  immédiate  neigh- 
bouriiood,  bas  been  for  some  years  past  composed  of  about 
30,000  men,  and  at  présent  greatly  exceeds  that  amount,  in  con- 
séquence of  many  soldiers  being  employed  on  the  fortifications. 

Gtner^il  Staff  of  the  First  Military  Division,  1,  rue  de  Lille. 
—Sta/f  of  the  Garrison  of  Paris,  7,  Place  Vendôme.— Court 
Martial,  39,  rue  du  Cherche-Midi. 

National  Guard.— The  national  guard  of  the  department  of 
the  Seine  consists  of  12  légions  of  infantry  for  the  12  arrondisse- 
raenls  of  Paris,  4  légions  for  the  banlieue  ;  1  légion  of  cavalry 
for  Paris,  and  2  squadrons  for  Ihe  ist  and  2nd,  and  half  a  squa- 
«iren  for  the  8rd,  of  the  banlieue.  The  total  force  of  the  na- 
U<mal  guard  of  Paris,  though  variable,  may  be  stated  at  fully 
5S,000  men.    Among  the  officers,  (who  are  eiccted  every  five 
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years)  tliere  were,  in  1843,  536  captaiiis,  558  lieutenants,  and 
554  sul)-lieutenants.  Tiie  charge  to  Ihe  city  for  keeping  up 
guard'houses,  paying  incidental  expenses  of  staff,  musicians, 
clerks,  and  miscellaneous  charges  connected  with  Ihis  branch  of 
Ihe  service,  amounted  in  1842  to  759,858  fr.  The  effective  force 
of  the  national  guard  of  the  banlieue  exceeds  20,000.  Each  lé- 
gion of  infantry  of  Paris  is  composed  of  4  batlahons  ;  those  of 
the  banlieue,  Iwo  of  9,  one  of  6,  and  oneof  7  baltalionsj  the 
légion  of  cavalry  called  the  I3lh  consists  of  3  squadrons.  The 
artillery  of  the  national  guard,  which  was  disbanded  in  1832, 
lias  not  been  re-organised.  The  étatrmajor-général  is  on  the 
Place  du  Carrousel. 

Municipal  Guards.— This  force, under  the  orders  of  the  Prefecl 
of  Police,  consists  of  3244  men  and  officers,  of  whom  692  are 
cavalry.  Their  barracks  are  to  be  seen  in  différent  parts  of  Paris. 
This  fine  corps,  composed  of  picked  men,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
is  about  to  be  augmented,  bas  been  found  most  efficient  in  Urnes 
of  trouble,  in  maintaining  or  restoring  the  public  tranquillity. 

Sapeurs-Pompiers.— The  battalion  of  sapeurs-pompiers,  or 
soldier  firemen,  consists  of829  men  and  officers,  of  whom  a 
large  portion  are  on  duty  every  eveningat  the  théâtres,  etc., 
with  a  strong  reserve  remaining  in  the  guard-houses  of  the  dif- 
férent arrondissements.  The  corps  is  under  the  orders  of  the 
Prefect  of  Police.  A  great  number  of  tire-engines,  etc.,  are  al 
its  disposai.  (1) 

FORTIFICATIONS  OF  PARIS.— By  a  law  passed  in  1841,  a 
sum  of  140  millions  of  francs  was  granted  by  the  Chambers  for 
raising  a  double  line  of  defence  round  the  capital.  At  varions 
times  projects  of  fortifying  Paris  bave  been  entertained  since 
the  Révolution  of  1789.  Napoléon  had  one  in  view  in  thelatter 
years  of  bis  reign,  and  while  at  St.  Helena  ordered  a  mémorial 
to  be  drawn  up  of  bis  intentions  in  this  respect.  On  the  approach 
of  the  allied  armies  in  1814  and  1815,  a  few  works  were  hastily 
thrown  up,  which  presented  some  show  of  résistance  to  their 
progress.  Since  the  last  Révolution,  especially  in  1832-34,  Ihe 
matter  had  Ijeen  seriously  debated  in  the  législature,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  M.  Thiers,  and  those  who  raised  the  war 
alarm  in  1840,  to  realize  such  projects  to  their  fuUest  extent. 
It  forms  no  part  of  our  duty  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  foi^ 
lifying  the  capital;  our  duty  is  simply  to  describe  whal  exists, 
or  will  yet  exist;  and  we  shall  commence  with  transcribing  a 
few  words  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Chambers.  After  the  decla- 

(1)  The  sapeur8'pompiers  are  efficient  soldiers  no  less  than  acUve 
firemen,  and  are  carefully  drilled  as  weil  as  trained  in  gymnastics. 
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ratory  enaclment  Ihat  Paris  is  to  be  forlified,  the  2nd  article 
announces  thaï  the  works  will  comprise — '*  1.  A  continuous 
enclosure  {enceinte  continuée),  embracing  the  iwo  banks  of 
Ihe Seine,  lobe  baslioned  and  terraeed,  with  10  mètres  (aboul 
33  feel  English)  of  eacampment  faced  with  masonry  [escarpe 
revêtue).  2.  Of  ouler  works,  with  casemates."  The  latter  {let 
forts  détachés)  are  14  in  number.  The  gênerai  plan  of  the 
enceinte  continuée  présents  94  angular  faces  (fronts)  each  of 
the  médium  lenglh  of  355  mètres  (about  1100  feet),  with  a 
coDtinued  fosse,  or  Une  of  wel-ditches  in  front,  lined  witli 
masonry,  of  the  médium  deplh  of  6  mètres  :  thence  to  tlie  top 
of  Ihe  embankments  crowning  the  wall,  on  which  will  be 
ranged  the  artillery,  is  a  height  of  14  mètres,  or  about  46  feet. 
Al  différent  points  will  beplaced  drawbridges,  magazines,  etc., 
and  several  military  roads  of  communication  [routes  slraté^ 
giqties)  will  bave  to  be  formed.  The  distance  of  Ihis  regular 
ione  or  bell,  from  the  irregular  outline  formed  by  the  octroi 
wall  of  the  capital,  varies  from  700  yards  to  nearly  2  miles. 
Taking  as  a  point  of  departure  the  western  point  of  Bercy,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  it  crosses  the  road  to  Charenton, 
traverses  the  avenues  of  St.  Mandé  and  Vincennes,  goes  to  the 
soulh  end  of  Charonne,  goes  behind  Père  Lachaise  to  Belle- 
ville,  then  to  Romainville,  and,  crossing  the  Flanders  road, 
reaches  the  Pont  de  Flandre  at  La  Villette.  Thence,  passing 
westward,  it  passes  to  La  Chapelle,  St.  Denis,  crosses  the  great 
Dorthem  road,  leaves  Montmartre  to  the  left,  and  traversing 
Tarious  routes,  çtc,  passes  by  Glignancourl  to  BatignoUes,  etc., 
till  it  reaches  the  eastern  point  of  the  king's  park  at  Neuilly, 
and,  crossing  the  road,  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  wood  of 
Boulogne,  and  ends  at  Auteuil.  Resuming  the  Une  on  the 
opposite  bank,  it  encloses  the  suburbs  of  Grenelle,  Vaugirard, 
nits  the  Une  of  the  Versailles  railway  (rive  gauche),  leaves 
Montrouge  outside,  passes  Gentilly,  traverses  the  plain  of  Ivrj-, 
and  crosses  the  Une  of  the  Orléans  railway  before  arriving  at 
ils  Ihnit  opposite  Bercy,  on  the  left  bank.  The  forts  détachés 
présent  61  fronts,  and  are  so  many  small,  but  complète,  for- 
tresses,  mcluding  magazines,  barracks,  etc.  Inadopting  the  Une 
traced  above,  the  first  in  order  is  the  Fort  de  Charenton;  2. 
the  Fort  de  Nogent;  3.  the  Fort  de  Rosny;  4.  the  Fort  de 
ff<nsy;  5.  the  Fort  de  Romainville;  0.  the  JForf  de  l'Est, 
between  the  latter  and  Pantin;  7.  and  8.  Couronne  du  Nord  and 
Fort  de  la  Briche,  one  on  the  hither,  the  second  on  Ihe  thither 
side  of  St.  Denis;  9.  Fort  du  Mont  Valérien,  the  mosl  im- 
posing  ofaU;  10.  Fort  de  Vanvres;  11.  Fortd'Issy;  12.  Fort 
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de  Mentfmêgt;  i8.  J^brl  éê  Bicêtre;  aad  U.  FoH  étivry.  Vin- 
cennes  bas  also  been  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened.  It  is 
said  tbat  thèse  forts  are  to  be  armed  with  heavy  artillery  on  a 
new  principle,  having  a  range  of  6,000  mètres.  Should  such  be 
the  fact,  almost  fhe  entire  of  Paris  will  be  witbin  tbeir  reach. 
U  is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  certainty  wbat  will  ultimately 
be  the  eost  to  the  nation  of  thèse  immense  works»  involvîng 
the  purchase  of  so  much  property,  independent  of  the  Tasl 
expense  of  construction,  arming,  etc. 

COURTS,  TRIBUNALS,  etc.— The  Minister  of  Justice  is  the 
suprême  head  of  ail  th»  judicial  courts  in  the  kingdom,  and 
keeper  of  the  seals.  To  him  belongs  the  superintendence  of 
the  entire  judicial  System,  and  of  the  body  of  notariés. 

Court  of  Gassatiom,  Palais  de  Justice.-— This  is  the  suprême 
court  of  appeal  (rom  «Il  the  tribunals  of  France.  It  is  divided 
into  three  chambers.  In  ils  collective  eapacity  it  can  censure 
and  regulate  the  cours  royales,  andcaneven,  for  grave  reasons, 
suspend  the  Judges  from  their  (imctions,  or  send  them  before 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct. 
It  does  not  tvy  causes  from  the  beginning,  but  only  sets  aside 
SMitences,  in  oaies  of  informant^  or  misapplication  of  the  law; 
afier  wfaich  it  refers  the  affair  itself  to  a  compétent  tribunal. 
Generally  tpeaklng,  there  is  no  appeal  to  this  court  f^om  the 
fientences  of  the  juges  de  paiûB  or  from  those  of  military  aad 
naval  courts.  The  time  allowed  for  making  an  appeal,  in  civil 
matters,  is  tliree  naonths;  In  criminal  matters,  misdemeanours, 
and  breaches  of  police  régulations,  only  three  days. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  is  composed  of  a  président,  3  vice- 
présidents,  and  4&  counsellors,  nominated  for  life  by  the  king, 
It  is  divided  into  3  sections,  of  remjtests,  of  civil  and  eriminal 
appeal.  Annexed  to  the  court  oi  cassation  are  a  procureur- 
général,  six  avocats-généraux,  a  chief  registrar,  ail  named  by 
the  crown,  besides  4  under-registrars.  A  collège  of  60  advo- 
cates  bas  the  exclusive  right  of  pleading  in  this  court,  and  ia 
the  king's  oouncils,  The  two  civil  sections  bave  a  vacation, 
like  theother  courts,  from  September  1  toNovember  1,  but  the 
criminal  section  always  continues  sitting. 

Cour  des  Comptes. — This  court  is  the  next  in  rank  to  that  (A 
Cassation,  and  enjoys  similar  prérogatives.  It  examines  ail  the 
principal  accounts  of  the  kingdom,  and  consists  of  a  chief  pré- 
sident, a  présidents,  and  18  masters  of  accounts,  who  form  the 
chambers;  there  are  besides  80  référendaires,  who  examine 
the  accounts  and  report  thereon,  a  procureur-général,  and  a 
registrar.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections  or  chamberSi  whos« 
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juiisdiction  extends  over  whattver  relates  to  tiie  receipts  or 

expcnditure  of  the  Wngdom. 

Cour  Royale,  Palais  de  Justice.— This  court  is  composed  of 
a  cbief  président,  5  présidents,  ô4  counsellors,  and  6  auditor-* 
counsellors  j  there  are  besides  attached  to  it  a  procureur-général, 
4  avocats-généraux,  U  deputy  advocates,  and  a  registrar.  It  Is 
dtrided  into  6  chambers;  Z  civil,  one  of  appeal  tvom  sentences 
for  misdemeanours,  and  one  for  indictments*  To  constitute  the 
Court  of  Assize,  whlch  holds  Iwo  sessions  montlily,  and  consists 
of  one  section  or  two,  according  to  the  nUmber  of  prisoners  for 
trial,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  or  the  (îrst  président,  appoints  a 
certain  number  of  its  counsellors  as  judges*  Audiences  are  held 
evei7  <lay,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  9  till  12.  There 
are  in  France  26  cours  royaux,  and  the  solicitors  or  attorneys 
attached  to  tliem,  called  avoués,  are  licentiates  In  law*  They 
Dominate  a  chambre  for  enforcing  discipline  and  régulations. 

TaracHAL  DE  Première  InstAkce,  Palais  de  Justice* — This  court 
eoosists  of  1  président,  8  vice-présidents,  5G  judges,  among 
whom  are  30  judges  of  instruction,  8  supplementary  judges,  a 
procureur«du-roi,  22  deputy  procureurs,  1  cliief  registrar,  and 
34  swom  registrarSé  It  is  divided  into  8  chambers,  five  of  which 
lake  cognisance  of  civil  matters,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eightii 
of  cases  of  correctional  police.  The  court  sits  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  Mondays.  Vacation  from  Seplember  1  to  No» 
vember  1. 

Trirunal  de  Commerce,  at  the  Exchange.^^The  judges  of  this 
court  are  heads  of  mercantile  houses,  elected  for  two  years 
io  a  gênerai  assembly  of  merchants,  and  confirmed  by  the  king« 
The  tribunal  is  composed  of  a  président,  10  judges»  10  depuly 
judges,  and  bas  a  registrar,  under-registrars,  and  huissiers. 
Attached  to  ibis  court  are  10  oflicers,  called  gardes  du  com- 
merce, who  apprehend  such  persons  as  the  tribunal  décides 
shall  be  arrested.  (1) 

TanniNAL  op  Municipal  Police,  Palais  de  Justice.— The  justices 
of  the  peace  sit  hère  alternately»  and  décide  upon  the  breâeli 
of  police  régulations  where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  flvô 
days'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  lô  fr»  A  commissary  of  police 
acts  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

Tribunaux  db  Paix. — In  each  municipal  arrondissement  there 

(i)  From  August  1842  to  Âugust  1843,  44,i62  causes  came  before  Ibis 
coori,  or  Whlch  33.795  were  judged  by  default,  9,028  were  defended,  7!)a 
lettled  by  arbitraUon,  and  547  remained  undecided.  In  the  same  Urne 
7S4  baakruptcies  were  declared,  the  liabiliUeS  in  whioh  amounied  to 
4i,lss,siofr.,  prttenting  ftn  excétsovér  tite  preceding  year  of  t,iTO,aftifr^ 
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is  a  tribunal  de  paix»  presided  by  a  salaried  juge  de  paix,  prîn- 
cipally  fortheadjustment  of  disputes  relative  to  inoney  matters, 
\¥liicli  holds  its  sittings  as  follows  :— Ist  arrondissement,  9,  rue 
d'Anjou  St.  Honoré;  2d,  2,  rue  Pinon;  3d,  10,  rue  Hauleville; 
4tli,  4,  Place  du  Chevalier  du  Guet;  5tb,  20,  rue  de  Bondy; 
(îtli,  9,  rue  du  Puits  Vendôme;  7th,  32,  rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile; 
8tii,  14,  Place  Royale;  9lh,  88,  rue  St.  Antoine;  lOth,  7,  rue  de 
Grenelle  St.  Germain;  llth,  10,  rue  Garancière;  12tli,  161,  rue 
St.  Jacques. 

Advocates. — The  order  of  advocales  is  very  numerous,  com- 
prising  upwards  of  900  members,  and  as  a  body  juslly  cele- 
brated  for  talent  and  learning.  They  bave  a  bureau  f  or  gra- 
tuitous  advice  to  the  poor,  wbich  is  open  on  Saturdays,  from 
1  till  3,  at  their  library,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

Avoués.— The  avoués  act  in  courts  of  law  as  solicitors  aL«l 
attorneys  ;  in  certain  cases  they  bave  the  right  of  pleading  ;  and 
they  are  subject  to  a  chamber  of  discipline  formed  for  each 
court.  They  must  be  licentiates  in  civil  law,  and  must  take  the 
oath  of  an  advocate.  Their  number  is  210. 

Notariés.— The  number  of  Paris  notariés,  and  who  exercise 
their  profession  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court, 
is  114  :  they  draw  up  wills,  leases,  mortgages,  title-deeds  of 
estâtes,  and  other  deeds;  they  give^ecurity  to  the  government, 
and,  on  retirement  or  death,  their  places  are  sold.  Their 
chamber  of  discipline  holds  a  meeting  in  the  Place  du  Châ- 
lelet,  1,  every  Thursday  evening. 

Huissiers.— Thèse  ofiicers,  150  in  number,  fulfil  the  duties  of 
l)ailifrs,  etc.,  attached  to  the  différent  tribunals,  and  their  ser- 
vices are  required  in  protesting  bills,  etc. 

Commissaires  Priseurs  (appraisers  and  auctioneers). — ^Their 
number  in  Paris  is  fixed  at  80.  They  hâve  the  exclusive  privi- 
lège of  appraising  and  seUing  by  auction.  This  body  is  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  procureur  du  roi. 

CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PARIS.— Offices  at  the  Hôlel-de- 
Ville,  open  from  10  to  4  o'clock.  The  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  is  the  chief  municipal  authority  in  the  capital. 
Résides  the  duties  common  to  the  other  prefects  of  the  kingdom, 
he  exercises  nearly  ail  the  functions  of  an  English  mayor.  He 
superintends  ail  public  buildings  and  establishments,  édifices 
devoted  to  divine  worship,  public  works,  streets  and  public 
ways,  military  institutions,  excise  duties,  markets,  hospitals, 
benevolent  institutions,  direct  taxes,  public  fêtes,  Qiamber  of 
Commerce,  and  domains  of  the  state.  He  also  présents  to  Uie 
municipal  council  the  estimâtes  of  expenses  for  the  coming 
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jear.fi)  Under  him  is  a  Council  of  Préfecture»  composed  of 
5ffleinbers,  with  a  secretary-general.— The  CmnciUGeneral 
ofthe  Department  coiisisls  of  36  members,  elected  3  by  each 
arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  of  8  members,  elecled  by  Ihe  rural 
arrondissements  of  Sceaux  and  St.  Denis.  The  members  of  each 
arrondissement  form  its  municipal  council,  and  as  such  are 
subject  to  the  control  of  Ihe  council-general.  There  are  aiso 
attached  to  the  préfecture  2  auditors  of  the  council  of  state; 
and  a  eotnité  consultatif,  composed  of  lO;  members  and  a  chief 
secretary. 

Communal  and  Departmestal  Administration. — The  First  Bu- 
reau of  this  brancli  comprises  the  convocation  of  municipal 
councils  of  the  rural  districts,  the  administration  of  the  rural 
property  of  the  town,  and  the  inspection  of  ail  markets,  véri- 
fication of  deaths,  funerals,  etc. — The  Second  Bureau  comprises 
the  Caisse  de  Poissy.  This  fund  pays  ready  money  to  graziers 
for  ail  the  cattle  sold  at  the  markets  of  Poissy  and  Sceaux, 
and  the  Halle-aux-Veaux,  to  the  butchers  of  Paris,  from  whom 
it  aflerwards  reimburses  itself  ;  it  also  collects  the  tax  on  the 
cattle  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  city. — inspection 
Générale  du  Pesage,  Mesurage,  et  Jaugeage.  The  officers  of  this 
bureau  regulate  ail  sales  by  large  weights,  measures,  etc.,  in 
the  halles,  markets,  wood-yards,  etc.,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  prefect  of  police. — The  Third  Bureau  régulâtes  the  regis- 
tration  of  public  documents,  and  cliarges  itself  with  the  duty 
of  indemnifying  the  holders  of  property  sequestered  to  public 
uses.  The  Fourth  Bureau  revises  jnry  lisls,  superintends  élec- 
tions of  municipal  councillors,  etc. 

Administration  of  Roads  and  Public  Works. — This  branch 
comprises  3  bureaux,  which  are  charged  with  the  formation 
and  repair  of  roads,  canals,  bridges,  quays,  réservoirs,  paving, 
etc.  A  fourth  bureau,  charged  with  the  commission  of  the 
Grande  Voirie,  superintends  the  tracingand  squaring  of  houses, 
direction  of  new  streets,  etc. 

Administration  of  Public  Instruction,  Charitable  Institu- 
tions and  HospiTALS,  National  Guards,  Recruiting,  etc. — AU 
schools,  collèges,  and  some  of  the  expenses  of  pubhc  worship, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Mont  de  Piété,  tontines,  the 
a0îairs  ofthe  gendarmerie,  sapeurs-pompiers,  etc.,  the  recruiling 

(I)  By  Ibe  accounts  carricd  up  to  Ihc  30lh  June,  1843,  the  municipal 
rtceipii  of  Ihe  year  exceeded  the  expendiiurc  by  the  sumof  2,325,737 fr. 
For  LS44  the  receipls  are  esiimaled  at  45,i77,8i8fr.,  and  the  expenses 
a  t36,000,000fr.  A  sum  of  8,000,000fr.  has  been  voled  for  improvemenls. 
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for  the  regulararmy,  andthe  régulation  ôf  the  national  guards, 
corne  within  the  control  of  this  department* 

Administration  of  the  Departmental  Taxes.— Tlils  branch  ma- 
nages  the  assessment,  collection,  and  recovery  of  direct  taxes 
for  the  department,  patents»  etc.  A  committee  of  6  members  is 
charged  with  the  distribution  of  the  assessments. 

The  offices  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Paris  are  at  the 
Hôtel  de  Ville. 

The  flnancial  service  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  is  con- 
ducted  by  the  following  administrations  : — Direction  de  l'JSn- 
registrement  et  de»  Domaines;  the  bureaux  of  this  branch  are 
at  the  résidence  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.— iXreceton  des  Con* 
tributionê  Directes,  7,  rue  PouUetier,  lie  SI.  Louis,  whlch  in- 
cludes  especial  offices  for  tlie  receipt  and  control  of  the  taxes. 

The  Administration  ofthe  CustomsAt  rue  Casliglione,  is  under 
the  immédiate  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.— The  Ad- 
ministration of  Indirect  Taxes  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  director  and  olher  officers,  at  10, 
rue  Duphot.— The  Administration  of  the  Octroi  Dvtties  is  ma- 
naged  by  a  council  of  4  directors,  at  1,  rue  Castiglone. 

The  Administration  of  the  Post-Office  is  merged  in  that  of  tlie 
General  Post-Office,  rue  Jean-Jacques-Rousseau,  of  wliich  it 
forms  a  spécial  division. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  .—Tlie  Direction  of  the  Poste  aux 
Chevaux,  2,  rue  de  la  Tour  des  Dames,  and  3,  rue  Pigale. 

To  each  of  tlie  arrondissements  of  St.  Denis  and  Sceaux  there 
is  a  6ub-prefect,  witli  a  council  of  9  members. 

Mairies.— Paris  is  divided  into  12  municipal  arrondissements, 
each  headed  by  a  mayor  and  two  deputy-mayors,  whose  prin- 
cipal functions  relate  to  the  civil  state.  The  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment, however,  fills  the  office  of  central  mayor.  Each  ar- 
rondissement comprehends  4  quartiers.  The  following  list  will 
show  the  situation  of  each  mairie,  and  the  quartiers  which  come 
within  its  jurisdiclion  ;— Isl  Mairie,  0,  rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honoré. 
Quartiers  :  Tuileries,  Cliamps  Ëlysées,  Roule,  Place  Vendôme. 
2d  Mairie,  2,  rue  Pinon.  Quartiers  :  Palais  Royal,  Feydeau, 
Chaussée  d'Antin,  faubourg  Montmartre.  3d  Mairie,  Place  des 
Petits-Pères,  near  the  Place  des  Victoires.  Quartiers  :  faubourg 
Poissonnière,  Montmartre,  Mail,  St.  Eustache.  4th  Mairie,  4, 
Place  du  Chevalier  du  Guet.  Quartiers:  Banque  de  France, 
St.  Honoré,  Louvre,  des  Marchés.  6th  Mairie,  20,  rue  de  Bondy, 
Quartiers  t  Montorgueil,  Bonne  Nouvelle,  feubourg  St.  Denis, 
Porte  81.  Martin.  6lh  Mairie,  210,  rue  St.  Martin.  Quartiers  ; 
des  Lombards,  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  Porte  St.  Denis,  Temple. 
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Tlh  M9Mm,  20,  nii  6teé-CroixHl»4»^Bretokiiierie.  Quartiers  : 
SI.  Avoye,  des  Arcis»  Mont  de  Piété»  Marché  St.  Jean.  8th  MaiirU, 
H,  Place  Royale.  Quartiers  i  Marais,  Quinte  Vingts,  faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  Popincourt*  9th  Mairie,  25,  rue  Geoffroy  l' Asnler. 
Quartiers:  Hôtel  de  Ville,  Arsenal,  Ile  St.  Louis,  la  Cité.  lOth 
.¥airte>  7,  rue  de  Grenelle.  Quartiers:  la  Monnaie,  St.  Thomas 
d'Aquin,  faubourg  St»  Germain,  Invalides,  llth  Jlfolrte.  10,  ruo 
Oarancière.  Quartiers  t  École  de  Médecine,  Palais  de  Justice , 
Sorbonne,  Luxembourg*  12th  Mairie,  262,  rue  St.  Jacques. 
Quartiers:  SU  Jacques,  Jardin  du  Roi,  St.  Marcel,  Observatoire. 
—The  offices  Of  tlie  mania  are  open  daily  from  9  till  4;  but  on 
Sundays  and  hoUdays  from  9  till  12  only.  The  mayors  and  de* 
puty  mayors  sit  every  day  fh)m  12  till  2. 

The  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis  ha^  37  mayors  and  com- 
muoes,  that  of  Sceaux  has  43  mayors  and  communes. 

Timbre  Royal.— Bureaux  for  the  distribution  of  stamped  paper 
ire  establiihed  in  the  différent  quarters  of  Paris,  besides  the 
central  offioe  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix. 

Electorb  and  JoROns.-^The  numbers  of  persons  qualifled  to 
vote  at  the  élections  of  Deputies,  members  of  the  council-^neral 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  councillors  of  arrondiitee- 
ments  in  the  sub-prefectures  of  Sceaux  and  Bt.  Denis,  amount 
(ist  Janiiary,  1844)  to  20,339.  Those  qualified  to  Vote  at  the  two 
electiofifl  last  named,  but  not  at  that  for  deputies,  are  3127  in 
munberi  and,  besides  the  above  classes,  there  are  11,351  com^ 
muoal  electers  admitted  to  elect  the  members  of  municipal 
couBCila  of  the  eltra-mural  communes.  To  the  20,389  political 
eleetofs,  and  to  the  3127  who  are  almost  ail  jurors,  there  are  to 
be  added  410  jurors,  who  are  not  electors.  The  population  of 
Uie  départaient  of  the  Sehie  beihg  about  1,200,000,  it  foUows 
thatthera  is  one  elector  for  every  69  inhabitants.  1,600  jurors 
are  chosen  out  of  the  total  number  for  the  annual  assises. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POLICE.— Préfecture  de  Police, 
me  de  Jérusalem,  Quai  des  Orfèvres.^-^ffices  open  every  day 
from  9  till  4  o'clock.  The  Bureau  ëe  Sûreté  is  open  night  and 
di^.  Tke  authority  of  the  prefect  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
department  of  Ihe  Seine,  the  districts  of  St.  Gloud,  Sèvres,  and 
Meudon,  In  the  department  of  the  Seuie^t4)iBe,  and  the  market 
e(  Poliay,  ia  tha  same  department  He  exercises  his  (ùnctions 
uader  tlia  immadiate  authority  of  the  ministers.  The  prefect 
Mvars  paaiparta  and  permits  de  scjoilr  i  he  represses  vagrancy, 
meDdicity,  tumultuoui  assemblies,  and  prostitution  i  he  exer-^ 
oses  conirol  over  the  (ùmished  hôtels,  and  the  distribution  of 
t«BP^dar  and  laltpetre  ;  takee  oogniianea  of  the  occupation  of 
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workmen,  etc.,  and  causes  succour  to  be  afTorded  in  case  of  flre, 
inundations,  elc.  He  seizes  prohibiled  goods,  and  unwholesome 
provisions  ofTered  for  sale  ;  vérifies  weiglits  and  measures,  and 
confiscates  such  as  are  below  the  standard  ;  fixes  the  price  o( 
bread  ;  suppresses  in  the  capital  ail  establishments  injurions  to 
health  ;  and  superintends  the  supply  of  Paris  with  méat,  corn, 
and  other  provisions.  He  exercises  vigilance  over  hawkers;  the 
safety,  lighting,  and  cleaning  of  the  public  v^ays;  the  unlading 
of  boats  upon  the  Seine;  the  battis,  brokers,  porlers,  hackney- 
coaches  and  their  drivers.  It  likewise  belongs  to  him  to  ap- 
prehend  and  bring  to  justice  ail  persons  accused  of  misdemeanors 
or  crimes.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  prefect  of  police  employs 
about  2000  sergens  de  ville  and  police  agents  of  ail  sorts. 

The  Conseil  de  Préfecture  is  composed  of  a  président  (the 
prefect),  vice-presidenl,  secretary,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
councillors. 

Conseil  de  Salubrité,— -Held  at  the  city  préfecture  every  other 
Friday.  Il  is  composed  of  physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  who  consider 
upon  the  means  of  preserving  the  public  health  of  the  capital, 
the  draining  and  cleaning  of  sewers,  etc. 

Ptissport  Office.— Ai  the  Préfecture  de  Police,  passports  are 
delivered  and  visés  from  10  to  4. 

Bureau  de  l'Inscription  des  Ouvriers,  13,  Cour  du  Harlay,  al 
the  préfecture. — ^At  this  office  certificates,  called  livrets,  are 
delivered  to  workmen,  without  which  they  cannot  obtain  work 
in  any  shop  or  of  any  masler.  Their  entrance  into  employment 
is  cerlified  by  the  commissary  of  police  of  their  master's  ré- 
sidence ,  and  their  quitting  it,  by  the  commissary  of  the  bureau 
de  rinscriplion. 

Bureau  de  Vérification  des  Poids  et  Mesures,  at  the  Ministère 
du  Commerce. — ^New  weights  and  measures  are  stamped  at  U^ 
office  before  they  can  be  used  in  commerce;  and  inspecte^ 
verify  every  year  Ihose  in  use  by  tradesmen. 

Commissaires  de  Police, — In  each  of  the  forty-eighl  quartitâ 
of  Paris  résides  a  commissary  of  police,  who  superintends  i 
cleanliness  and  lighting;  takes  cognizance  of  misdemeanoil 
makes  the  first  examinalion  of  crimes  and  offences;  delivd 
certificates  to  obtain  passports  upon  the  attestation  of  IK 
householders.  The  commissaries  are  in  continuai  communie! 
tion  with  the  people,  and  attend  to  the  complaints  they  nM 
bave  to  make.  Their  résidence  is  known  at  night  by  a  squK 
lantern  of  coloured  glass  hung  at  the  door. 

Secours  aux  Noyés  et  Asphyxiés. — ^Witnesses  of  accidents  I 
the  Seine  and  elsewhere  are  bound  to  afford  the  first  aid,  al 
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lo  call  tlie  nearest  pbys'tcian  or  surgeon  ;  or  to  make  it  known 
io  tiie  nearest  military  posl  or  commissary  of  police.  A  revvard 
of  25  fr.  is  given  to  any  one  who  gels  to  shore  a  drowning  per- 
son,  if  lie  be  reslored  ;  and  15  fr.  if  Ihe  efforts  of  art  are  fruitless. 
Eiglily  sets  of  apparatus  are  deposited  upon  tlie  banks  of  the 
Seine. 

la  Morgue»  Marché  Neuf. — This  is  a  place  in  which  are  de- 
posited for  three  days  the  bodies  of  unknown  persons  who  ^re 
drowned,  or  meet  with  accidentai  death.  They  are  laid  upon 
ioclUied  planes,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  in  order 
tlial  they.  may  be  recognised  by  those  interested  in  their  fate. 
Their  clothes  are  hung  up  near  them,  as  an  additional  means  of 
récognition.  If  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.  The  average  number  of  bodies  exposed  annually  is 
about  300,  of  which  flve-sixths  are  maies. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  prefect  of  police  are  the  municipal 
guards,  and  the  corps  of  sapeurs-pompiers,  as  before  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  following  functionaries  :  a  commissary-general 
for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  capital;  an  inspector-general  of 
ligbting  and  cleansing  the  streets;  an  inspector-general  of  the 
river  and  wharfs;  a  comptroller-general  of  the  sale  of  firewood 
and  charcoai;  an  inspector-general  of  the  markets;  a  comptrol- 
ler-general of  the  Halle-aux-Blés  ;  an  inspector-general  of 
mmeral  waters;  an  inspector-general  of  steam-engines  ;  a  com- 
missioner  for  visiting  steam-vessels  ;  two  engineers  to  inspect 
railroads,  etc.  Under  the  direction  of  the  prefect  of  pohce. 
officers  de  paix  and  sergents  de  ville  (  the  latter  a  kind  of 
military  policemen,  1800  in  number,  dressed  in  a  uniform,  and 
wearing  side-^rms,  )  parade  the  streets  during  the  daytime,  and 
are  stationed  in  ail  thoroughfares  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, to  prevent  disturbances,  and  to  apprehend  offenders. 
During  Ihe  night  patrols  of  sergents  de  ville,  aided  by  agents  de 
sûreté,  and  a  brigade  of  municipal  guards,  pass  through  ail  the 
streets  of  Paris  every  half  hour.  Municipal  guards  are  stationed 
every  night  in  ail  théâtres,  concert-rooms,  etc.,  and,  besides 
this,  secret  agents  of  police,  chosen  from  among  divers  classes 
of  Society,  and  paid  accordingly,  are  to  be  found  in  most  pubHc 
assemblies. 

PRISONS.— During  the  middle  âges  the  prisons  of  Paris  were 
as  incommodions  and  unhealthy  as  those  of  any  city  in  Europe. 
The  first amélioration  took place  in  1670;  and  in  1G75  Louis  XIV. 
reduced  Ihe  number  of  them,  retaining  only  nine.  Notwith- 
standing  thèse  arrangements,  the  prison  System  experienced 
Inil  liitle  improvement.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  XYl.  to  the 
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Uirone,  they  were  in  a  very  bad  state  :  labour  was  interdicted, 
and  the  inmates  without  classification.  Upon  the  entrance  of 
M.  deMalesherbes  to  the  administration,  he  ordered  the  lunatics, 
and  those  confined  for  political  ofTences,  to  be  separated  from 
the  criminals.  The  striking  picture  of  abuses  set  forth  by  him 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  suecessors;  and  upon  M.  Necker's 
coming  into  office,  the  amélioration  of  prisons  was  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  his  attention.  The  improvement  was  making 
cohsiderable  progress  when  it  was  arrested  by  the  Révolution. 
The  Constituent  Assemblj  determined  to  reform  the  System, 
but  the  exécution  of  the  project  was  left  to  the  sqcceeding 
législative  body.  On  tlie  29th  of  September,  1791,  a  law  was 
passed  which  established  bouses  d'arrêt^  of  justice,  and  déten- 
tion. AU  other  prisons  were  prohibited,  and  raildness  towards 
the  prisoners  was  enjoined*  The  exécution  of  the  measiire  was 
scarcely  begun,  when  the  System  of  terror  and  arbitrary  im- 
nrisonment  filled  the  prisons  with  those  who  ought  to  hâve  been 
for  ever  strangers  to  tliem.  The  9th  Thermidor  put  an  end  to 
that  State  of  things;  and  those  who  had  been  the  victims  of  per- 
sécution exclaiming  against  the  administration  of  the  prisons, 
pul)lic  opinion  united  with  them  in  demanding  a  change  in  the 
System.  In  1795,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, separate  prisons  were  appointed  for  the  différent  classes 
of  ofTenders,  and  the  criminal  and  pénal  code  was  enacted, 
which  fixed  with  greater  précision  the  competency  of  the  dif- 
férent tribunals.  Tlie  changes  effected  in  the  criminal  législation 
since  the  Révolution  bave  necessarily  produced  a  sensible  effecl 
in  tlie  prison  régulations.  The  improvement  of  the  prisons  bas 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  attention  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  government  ;  and  the  new  buildings  promise  to 
produce  the  most  liappy  results,  not  only  for  the  prisoners,  but 
also  for  the  wliole  community.  The  transport  of  prisoners  from 
one  dépôt  to  another  is  performed  more  rapidly  and  decorously, 
and  the  disgusting  chaîne,  traversing  the  country  slowly  with 
félons  to  the  hulks  [galères],  is  now  abolished. 

The  prisons  of  Paris  under  tlie  control  Of  the  civil  authorities 
are  nine  in  number,  viz.  for  persons  under  accusation  or  under 
trial;  debt;  political  offences  and  offences  liable  to  only  1  year's 
imprisonment;  for  those  condemned  to  death  or  to  the  hulks; 
•juvénile  criminals;  and  females;  ail  of  which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  of  police.  Résides  thèse  there  is  a 
mililary  prison,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  war.  (i) 
(1)  InaddiUon  to  theabove,  there  are  besidesfor  the  départaient  of 
the  Seine  two  bouses  of  correction,  one  at  St.  Denis,  Uie  other  for  tbe 
suppression  of  mendicity  at  Villers-Cotterels. 
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For  permission  to  visit  any  of  the  former,  application  must  be 
made  by  letler  to  M.  le  Préfet  de  Police,  à  la  Préfecture  de  Police. 

La  Fobce,  rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile.— This  prison  is  coraposed  of 
buildings  wbich  were  formerly  the  hôtel  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Force,  but  were  converted  to  their  présent  destination  in  1780. 
A  new  prison  for  prostitutes,  called  La  Petite  Forcé,  in  con^ 
tradistinction  to  the  other,  or  La  Grande  Force,  was  erected 
about  the  same  period.  Since  the  beginning  of  1830  thèse  two 
prisons  hâve  been  united,  and  the  whoie  appropriated  to  the 
confinement  of  maie  persons  committed  for  trial.  Being  situated 
ia  a  low  and  crowded  part  of  the  town,  and  the  buildings  being 
both  old  and  inconvénient,  it  bas  been  decided  that  the  whole 
establishment  shail  be  removed  to  the  nevr  cellular  prison  build- 
ing in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  :  this  prison  will  contain  1200 
separale  cells.  The  prisoners  are  divided  into  separate  classes; 
the  hardened  thieves,  who  are  old  offenders,  form  one;  men 
committed  for  acts  of  violence,  another  ;  old  men  above  60  years 
of  âge  are  placed  by  themselves,  and  so  are  boys  under  18  years 
of  âge;  ib»  other  prisoners  form  two  classes,  those  supposed  to 
be  Ihe  best  disposed  being  kept  by  themselves.  The  prisoners 
sleep  in  large  dormitories,  which  are  comparatively  clean  and 
weil  ventilated  ;  the  dprmitory  of  the  boys  is  divided  by  strong 
partitions  into  small  chambers,  each  containing  a  single  bed,  and 
ifl  Iheir  ward  a  workshop  is  established.  The  other  prisoners 
may  work  if  they  please  ;  but  as  they  are  not  as  yet  condemned, 
their  labour  is  quite  voluntary.  An  infirmary,  bathing-room, 
parloir,  aad  cantine  are  attached  to  the  prison,  as  well  as  an 
advocates'  room,  in  which  prisoners  can  confer  with  their  légal 
defenders.  Each  class  bas  a  yard  for  exercise.  The  sanitary 
régulations  of  this  prison  are  very  excellent,  and  are  attended 
with  the  best  results.  The  number  of  prisoners  varies  from  600 
to  700,  and  the  annual  movement  of  tlie  population  of  the  prison 
Hearly  10,000.  On  account  of  the  increased  number  of  prisoners, 
the  chapei  bas  been  lately  converted  into  dormitories. 

Prison  for  Dertors,  rue  de  Clichy.  —  This  prison  is  of  plain 
•construction,  airy  and  well  situated  ;  it  holds  from  300  to  400  per- 
sons, and  is  to  receive  furtlier  augmentations. 

Ste.  Pélagie,  rue  de  la  Clef.— This  prison  was  formerly  a 
couvent  of  nuns,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Révolution. 
After  that  period  it  was  converted  into  a  prison  for  debtors.  It 
bas  only  lately  been  appropriated  to  persons  condemned  to  im- 
prisonmentfor  not  more  tlian  a  year,  and  to  political  ofTenders, 
eitber  committed  for  trial,  or  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  con- 
fiAement.  The  Internai  arrangement  of  the  prison  bas  tfaerefore 
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become  entirely  changed,  and  much  improved.  Polilical  offend- 
ers  are  kept  aparl  from  Ihe  rest,  and  are  at  liberly  lo  occupy 
lliemselves  as  lliey  please.  About  550  persons  are  generally 
confmed  hère.  The  buildings  are  large  and  airy  ;  as  it  contains 
polilical  prisoners,  the  mililary  discipline  observed  witbin,  and 
in  the  immediale  neighbourhood  of,  this  prison  is  exceedingly 
severe.  Persons  condemned  to  forced  labour  are  removed  first 
lo  Ihe  Nouveau  Bicétre,  rue  de  la  Roquette,  and  thence  to  the 
various  Bagne»,  or  hulks,  at  the  sea -ports. 

St.  Lazare,  117,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis.— This  was  the 
ancient  couvent  oÇ  the  Lazarisls  ;  but  it  is  now  converted  inlo 
a  gênerai  prison  for  females  commitled  for  trial,  or  condemned 
lo  imprisonmenl  for  tenus  not  exceediug  one  year.  The  Maison 
Centrale  lo  which  they  are  sent  for  longer  periods  is  at  Cler- 
luonl.  This  prison  is  divided  inlo  three  sections,  allogether 
distinct  from  each  other:  Ihe  lirst  contains,  1,  criminals  com- 
milled  for  trial  ;  2,  Ihose  who  are  undergoing  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonmenl. The  second  section  is  devoted  to  proslitules  con- 
demned lo  short  imprisonmenl  for  offences  againsl  sanitary  or 
other  régulations  of  the  police,  and  those  confmed  in  Ihe  in- 
firmary  or  the  prison.  Children  under  16  years  of  âge  occupy 
the  Ihird  section,  and  are  kept  by  themselves.  Each  class  lias 
ils  separale  inlirmary,  and  lo  ail  are  allached  workshops,  in 
which  Ihe  prisoners  are  obliged  lo  labour  at  différent  tradcs. 
The  distribution  and  internai  régulation  of  this  prison  are  very 
good,  and  every  encouragement  is  given  lo  Ihe  prisoners  who 
show  a  disposition  of  amendmenl.  To  this  end  they  are  allowed 
oui  of  Iheir  earnings  Iwo-lhirds,  and  their  daily  gain  may 
amountlo  1  fr.  or  \j  fr.  Ail  sorts  of  manufactures  are  carried 
on  hère  ;  Ihe  préparation  of  hooks  and  eyes,  of  cashmere  yarn, 
and  of  pliosphoms-boxes,  being  the  chief.  To  this  prison  is 
also  allached  the  gênerai  bakehouse  of  ail  the  prisons,  as  well 
as  the  gênerai  laundry  and  linen-depol.  A  large  chapel  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  prison,  and  the  women  confmed  hère  attend 
service  in  it  every  Sunday.  The  number  of  females  of  ail 
descriptions  confmed  hère  is  from  900  lo  1,100,  and  the  an- 
nualmovemenl  ofthe  population  of  the  prison  is  about  10,000. 
The  interior  service  of  this  prison,  as  indeed  of  ail  institutions 
wherein  females  are  delained  or  contined  in  the  capital,  is  now 
confided  to  Ihe  Sœurs  de  Charité.  No  ollier  attendants  are 
permilled  in  the  interior. 

Dépôt  de  Condamnés,  rue  de  la  Roquette. — This  prison  is 
allotted  to  the  réception  of  prisoners  condemned  eitherto  forced 
labour  in  the  Bagnes  or  to  death.  It  consists  of  a  pile  of  building; 
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suiTounding  a  large  quadrangiilar  court  180  a.  by  150  a.,  Ihree 
storeys  high;  Ihe  lower  of  which  isoccupied  byworkshops,  etc., 
Ihe  Iwo  upper  by  the  prisoners'  cells.  The  greater  part  of  Ihe 
western  side  is  allotted  lo  the  lodguigs  of  tlie  direclor,  and  other 
officers,  the  gênerai  linen  store,  etc.  In  this  side,  too,  is  Ihe 
enlrance,  the  porler's  lodge,  corps-de-garde,  etc.  A  small  court, 
added  to  the  eastern  side,  is  surrounded  hy  the  chapel  and  in- 
tjrmary.  Al  the  same  time  that  Ihis  prison  is  light,  airy,  and 
liealthy,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  houses  of  conlinement  ever 
erecled.  A  double  court  surrounds  the  whole,  in  which  surveil^ 
lans  and  sentinels  constantly  keep  guard  :  the  walls  and  iroii 
laslenings  are  ail  of  exlraordinary  solidity  :  each  prisoner  lias  a 
separale  room,  in  which  he  is  fastened  al  night;  and  Ihere  are 
cachots,  or  dark  chainbers,  for  refraclory  prisoners,  as  well  as 
Ihree  condeinned  cells  for  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death. 
Tlie  average  number  of  prisoners  is  400.  A  fountain  in  the  middle 
of  llie  greal  court  gives  a  constant  supply  of  waler,  and  every 
«neans  is  adopted  for  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  prisoners. 
The  chapel  is  large  and  cominodious,  and  service  is  performed 
in  it  every  Sunday.  This  house,  bolh  for  the  style  of  ils  architec- 
ture and  the  excellent  judgment  that  diclaled  ils  distribution, 
inay  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  for  ail  others  of  the  kind  :  the 
inspection  of  the  prisoners  is  carefully  altended  to,  and  every 
improvement  that  humanily  could  suggest  bas  been  adopted.  Il 
was  designed  by  M.  Gau,  built  in  the  short  space  of  18  nionlhs, 
and  cost  1,246,000  fr. 

Maison  Centrale  d'Éducation  Correctionnelle,  rue  de  la  i 
Roquette. — This  prison,  which  stands  immediately  opposite  the 
lasl-naraed  one,  bas  the  air  moreofafeudal  castle  tiian  of  a  house 
of  détention.  Il  wasplanned  by  M.  Lebas.  Itconsists  of  a  re- 
gularly  hexagonal  pile  of  building,  with  circular  turrets  al  the 
angles,  from  each  of  which  piles  of  building  converge  lo  a 
circular  one  in  the  centre.  Six  courts  are  thus  inclosed,  ail  of 
which  are  built  on  precisely  the  same  model.  The  central 
building,  which  is  perfeclly  isolated  from  ail  others,  and  is  ap- 
proached  only  by  iron  bridges,  conlains,  below  the  level  of  the 
soil,  in  a  large  circular  area,  the  kilchens  :  above  thèse,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  the  gênerai  parloir,  so  conlrived  that  the  pri- 
soners of  each  section  are  kept  by  themselves,  and  that  a  guar- 
dian  is  always  placed  in  a  corridor  between  tliem  and  their 
visilors.  Above  the  parloir  is  the  chapel,  forming  the  whole  of 
Ihe  upper  part  of  the  buildUig  ;  this  is  so  conlrived  that  the  pri- 
soners of  each  division  enter  it  separately,  and,  when  once  in, 
CM  sec  nolhîDg  io  it  but  the  allar  and  themselves.  Each  court 
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contains  on  the  ground  floor  2  workshops;  wliile  the  three 
upper  sloreys  conlain  95  separale  chambers,  each  1-*  fl.  square 
hy  87  il.  high,  wilh  a  window  looking  into  the  court,  apd  a  door 
opening  into  a  corridor.  The  court  contains  a  fountain  in  the 
middie,  planted  round  wilh  trees.  The  prisoners  are  divided 
according  to  âge  and  size,  and  as  much  as  possible  according  to 
theirmoralily.  Those  ofone  court  can  neterhaveany  inlercourse 
with  those  of  another,  except  in  the  ateliers,  and  the  strictest 
surveillance  is  maintained  over  the  prisoners  night  and  day.  On 
the  eastem  side  of  the  prison  are  the  director's  house,  and  other 
apartments  for  officers  connected  with  the  house  :  on  the  western 
is  the  infirmary,  and  a  large  well  with  a  wheel  attaehed  to  it, 
worked  like  a  treadmill  by  some  of  the  more  robust  prisoners. 
This  supplies  water  to  the  whole  of  this  as  well  as  the  opposite 
prison.  A  school  of  mutual  instruction  is  established  ia  the 
prison.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  400.  A  subsidiary 
prison  for  young  offenders,  preyiousto  trial,  is  thatof  the  Jlfade- 
lonettêi,  rue  des  Fontaines,  but  is  not  particularly  worthy  of 
notice. 

Dépôt  de  la  Préfecture  de  Police.— The  prison  adjoining  Ihe 
Préfecture  was  built  in  1828,  at  an  expense  of  300,000  fr.  It  is  a 
place  of  temporary  confinement,  where  persons  arrested  are 
detained  till  examination  takes  place.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  Salle  St.  Martin  is  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
lodgings  and  accommodations.  A  building  three  sloreys  in  height 
serves,  on  the  first  floor,  for  Ihe  détention  of  prostitutes;  on  the 
second  for  those  accused  of  crime;  and  on  the  third  for  those 
arrested  for  minor  offences. 

The  Conciergerie,  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  is  used  as  a  depol 
for  prisoners  during  their  trial,  and  sometimes  for  notorîous 
offenders  before  their  commiltal.  It  is  suited  to  Ihe  purpose 
from  ils  proximily  to  the  courts  of  justice.  For  Uie  historical 
associations  coimected  with  this  prison,  and  a  description  of  the 
building  itself,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  9th  Arrondissement, 

Prison  de  l'Abbaye. — This  was  formerly  a  house  of  detentiom 
wilhin  the  jurisdiclion  of  Ihe  Abbaye  of  St.  Germain  des  Pré«« 
in  the  immédiate  neighbourhood  of  which  it  stands.  It  contaim 
several  dungeons  below  the  ground,  and  is  the  most  gloomy  «1 
ail  the  places  of  confinement  in  Paris.  The  horrors  which  toot 
place  hère  during  the  Révolution  are  too  well  known  to  neel 
îurther  allusion.  This  prison  now  serves  as  a  house  otarrest  foi 
mililary  offences  :  the  house  of  détention  is  fixed  in  tbe  Ghâtëaîi 
of  St.  Germain.  For  permission  to  visit  this  prison  applicaiiofl 
must  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  War,  but  oa  account  of  Uii 
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strictness  of  military  discipline  great  dilficulty  raay  he  expeeted 

in  obtaining  it. 

Coonected  with  the  prisons  are  the  two  foUowing  benevolent 
institutions  :— 

Société  de  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Libérés  de  la  Seine.— This 
excellent  institution,  founded  in  1833,  is  intended  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  young  prisoners  while  in  confmement,  and  for 
watcbing  tlieir  conduct  aller  the  expiration  of  their  punish- 
ment  Each  member  bas  one  qr  more  young  prisoners  under 
liis  own  especial  care,  and  ^bose  patron  be  is.  Tbe  most 
gratifying  effects  bave  already  resulted  from  the  efforts  oftbis 
Society,  whicb  is  also  assisted  by  government.  Tbe  conduct  of 
Uie  prisoners  is  greatly  improved,  and  tbe  number  of  cases  of 
recommittal  diminisbed  from  60 to  10  percent.  Tbe  government 
allows  tlie  Society  60  centimes  per  day  for  3  years  for  each 
prisoner  taken  under  its  charge;  being  tbe  same  allowance  as 
tliat  given  to  a  colony  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  for young  oflfenders 
sent  thither  from  prison  and  employed  in  mechanical  and  agri- 
cuUural  work.  An  annual  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes 
forgood  conduct,  etc.,  is  beld  at  tbe  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and  a  report 
of  Ihe  proceedings  is  publisbed  every  year.  M.  Berenger,  peer 
of  France,  is  président  of  the  society.  Tbe  secretary's  office  is 
al  No.  3,  rue  Furstemberg. 

Theother  association,  formedforasimilarbenevolentpurpose, 
is  called  La  Société  de  Patronage  pour  lei  Jeunes  Filles  libérées 
et  délaissées.  The  président  is  M.  de  Lamartine,  No.  82,  rue  de 
l'Université. 

LAWS  OF  FRANCE  AFFECTING  BRITISH  RESIDENTS.— 
The  foUowing  is  entirely  extracted  from  the  valuable  work  of 
X.  Okey  on  this  subject — a  book  thaï  ought  to  be  in  the  library 
of  every  persondomiciliated  in  France.  We  bave  merelyabridged 
a  few  of  the  more  important  subjects,  and  refer  the  reader  for 
fuHer  information  to  Ihe  work  itself. 

BiRTHS. — TbeFrench  law  requires  Ihat  every  birth  be  declared 
to  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  or  arrondissement  in  Paris, 
wilhin  tbree  days  afler  it  takes  place  ;  and  that  the  child  be  pro- 
(ïuced  to  the  officer  who  registers  the  acte  de  naissance*  The 
father,  or,  in  bis  absence,  the  midwife,  or  médical  man  who 
attended  at  tbe  birth,  must  make  the  déclaration.  The  acte 
must  be  drawn  up  immediately  afler  the  birth,  in  the  présence 
of  two  witnesses,  and  Ibis  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  women 
may  be  good  witnesses,  as  it  may  happen  that  they  only  bave 
Imowledgeof  the  birth.  It  must  state  the  day,  hour,  and  place 
of  birth)  the  sex»  Christian  and  surnamesof  the  child»  and  the 
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names  of  the  parents  and  witnesses,  with  their  profession  and 
domicile.  Tliis  acte  is  usually  drawn  up  at  tlie  mairie.  Parties 
nol  complying  with  thèse  formalilies  are  subjeel  lo  fine  and  iin- 
prisonmenl.  An  authentic  extracl  from  tlie  mayor's  regisler  is 
valid,  as  a  proof  of  birth,  inEngland.  Children  born  of  foreigners 
are  foreignei-s;  but,  when  of  âge,  Ihey  canclaira  the  rights  of 
French  cilizens. 

Marriages.— A  marriage  between  two  British  subjects  in  a 
foreign  counlry  is  valid  in  England  in  the  two  following  cases  : 
eilher  when  the  marriage  bas  been  solemnised  in  the  British 
ambassador's  house  or  chapel  by  a  minisler  of  the  church  of 
England,  or  wlien  the  parties  bave  married  in  the  form  esta- 
blished  in  the  foreign  counlry.  For  a  marriage  at  the  Paris 
embassy,  one  of  the  parties  is  recjuired  to  make  affidavit  before 
the  consul  Ihat  they  are  of  âge,  etc.  Buta  marriage  even  between 
British  subjects  is  not  binding  in  France  unless  il  be  celebrated 
according  to  the  French  forms.  The  formalilies  re(iuired  by  the 
French  law  consist  of  publication  by  the  mayor,  déclaration  of 
consent  of  natural  or  légal  guardians,  proof  of  légal  âge,  testi- 
mony  of  witnesses,  etc.,  ail  of  whicli  may  be  learnt  on  applica- 
tion at  the  mairie,  or  from  the  Code  Ciml.  Other  modifications 
of  the  laws  of  marriage  will  be  found  in  Ihe  work  of  Mr.  Okey« 
According  to  the  laws  both  of  France  and  England,  the  wife, 
if  previously  belonging  to  another  counlry,  becomes,  on  mar-> 
riage,  a  citizen  of  the  same  counlry  as  lier  husband  ;  but  an 
Englishwoman,  married  to  a  Frenchman,  does  nol  lose  ail  her 
English  rights.  The  law  of  seltlements,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
between  parties  of  différent  countries,  is  open  lo  gi*eat  diflicully, 
and  a  lawyer's  advice  is  absolutely  necessary  in  such  cases.  A. 
seulement  of  English  properly  effected  in  France  in  the  Englisli 
form  will  be  binding  inEngland;  but  lo  be  valid  in  France,  ît 
must  be  made  before  a  French  nolary  previous  lo  the  marriage. 
The  law  of  France  does  nottakecognizanceofourlaw  of  divorce. 

Dëaths. — In  case  of  death,  a  déclaration  Ihereof  should  in^^ 
medialely  be  made  at  the  mairie  by  the  relatives  or  friends 
of  the  deceased,  or  by  the  person  at  whose  house  the  deatti 
took  place.  The  body  is  then  visited  by  a  physician  appointée! 
by  the  mayor  to  ascerlain  the  causes  of  dissolution,  and  canaot 
be  interred  without  authorisation  from  him,  nor  until  24  hour^ 
after  the  decease,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for  by  Ihe 
régulations  of  the  police.  In  case  a  deceased  person  leavesâ 
Personal  properly,  seals  are  affixed  Ihereon  by  the  juge  de  paix:, 
till  the  heirs  or  legalees  can  establish  their  claims,  in  order  tirait 
the  effects  may  not  be  exposed  to  déprédation;  and  in  tlie 
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Bbsenee  of  the  parties  interested,  the  seals  remain  unbroken  till 
Ihey  can  lake  possession  in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  affîxing  of 
seals  may  be  required  by  the  heir  or  représentatives  of  the 
deceased,  by  any  person  interesled  in  the  property,  by  creditors, 
servants,  etc.  With  regard  to  foreigners,  the  juge  de  paix  pro- 
ceeds  to  this  forraality  of  bis  own  accord,  as  soon  as  intelligence 
of  a  death  reaches  him.  The  seals  cannot  be  removed  under 
Uiree  days  from  the  tlme  of  their  being  affixed,  or  from  the  day 
of  the  burial,  and  only  by  the  juge  de  paix  on  a  formai  demand. 
WiLLs. — (  The  subject  of  wills  is  one  of  much  importance, 
and  it  is  désirable  to  hâve  recourse  to  professional  assistance 
in  Ihe  drawing  up  of  such  documents.)  Wills  disposing  of  real 
property  in  England  must,  whelher  made  there  or  abroad,  be 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  another  person  in  bis 
présence  by  bis  direction,  and  altesled  in  bis  présence  by  two 
wilnesses.  The  same  form  is  necessary  for  a  will  of  personal 
property,  where ver  situated,  if  the  testator  bas  an  Englishdo- 
mioile.  A  will  made  in  a  foreign  country,  disposing  of  goods  in 
Kngland,  must  be  proved  in  England.  If  the  will  is  in  a  foreign 
language,  the  probate  is  granted  of  a  translation  by  a  notary 
public.  Great  inconvenience  is  experienced  where  an  exécuter 
is  nol  appoinled  to  a  foreign  will.  According  to  the  laws  of 
France,  a  will  may  be  ologrâphic,  made  by  public  act,  or  in  the 
secret  form  :— An  ologrâphic  will  should  be  written  throughout, 
dated,  and  signed  by  the  testator.  A  single  word  in  the  hand  o! 
another  person  would  render  il  null  and  void.  The  will  by 
public  act  is  received  by  two  notariés  in  the  présence  of  two 
wilnesses,  or  by  one  notary  in  the  présence  of  four  wilnesses  ; 
in  both  cases  it  must  be  read  over  to  the  testator  in  the  présence 
of  the  wilnesses  ;  and  mention  must  be  made  in  the  will  of  ail 
thèse  circumstances.  If  the  will  be  dictated  in  a  particular  or 
provincial  idiom,  the  notary  will  write  it  in  correct  language. 
The  will  must  be  signed  by  the  testator,  or,  if  he  cannot  write, 
express  mention  must  be  made  in  the  will  of  bis  déclaration  to 
that  effecl.  The  will  must  be  signed  by  the  wilnesses.  When  a 
testator  makesa  mysticor  secret  will,  he  must  sign  it,  whether 
he  bas  written  it  himself  or  caused  it  to  be  written  by  another. 
The  paper  containing  it  must  be  sealed.  The  testator  must  pré- 
sent it  thus  sealed  to  Ihe  notary,  and  six  witnesses,  at  least,  or 
cause  it  to  be  closed  and  sealed  in  their  présence,  and  must 
déclare  that  the  contents  of  such  deed  are  bis  will,  written  and 
signed  by  himself,  or  written  by  another,  and  signed  by  himself. 
The  notary  Ihereon  draws  up  the  superscription,  which  must  be 
written  on  the  [)aper,  or  on  the  sheet  which  serves  as  a  cover» 
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and  this  must  be  signed»  as  well  by  tlie  teslator  as  by  tbe  notarjr 
and  the  witoesses.  Persons  who  cannot  read  are  not  allowed  to 
dispose  of  their  properly  by  a  raystic  or  secret  will.  In  case  a 
testator  cannot  speak,  but  is  able  to  write,  he  may  make  a  mystic 
will,  provided  it  is  througbout  written,  dated,  and  signed  by 
himself ;  and  at  the  time  of  delivering  it  to  the  notary  in  the 
présence  of  witnesses,  he  writes  at  the  top  of  the  superscription 
that  the  deed  which  he  delivers  is  bis  will.  An  English  subject 
dying  in  France,  but  not  domiciled  there,  may  dispose  of  his 
property  in  England  according  to  the  English  law  :  but  ail  real 
property  in  France,  though  possessed  by  an  English  subject, 
follows  the  French  law  of  succession.  By  the  law  of  France,  a 
testator,  leaving  at  his  decease  one  legitimate  child,  may  dispose 
of  not  more  than  half  of  his  property  ;  if  two  children,  of  Ihe 
third  partj  if  there  are  more  than  two  children,  a  fourth  pari 
only  will  be  at  his  disposai.  Under  the  title  of  children  are  in- 
cluded  their  descendants,  in  whatever  degree,  claiming  in  righl 
of  the  child  from  whom  they  descend,  lîpon  the  failure  of  legi- 
timate heirs,  the  property  passes  to  the  surviving  parent. 

Civil  Rights.— -AU  persons  residing  in  France  are  subject  to 
the  police  laws,  and  are  bound  to  observe  every  régulation  con- 
nected  with  the  public  safety.  An  important  différence  is  to  be 
remarked  between  résidence  and  domicile.  A  foreigner  reaident 
in  France  enjoys  the  same  civil  rights  as  are  or  may  be  granted 
to  Frenchmen  by  the  treaties  with  the  nation  to  which  sucli  fo- 
reigner belongs  ;  with  this  important  addition  in  his  faveur,  that 
by  a  libéral  provision  of  the  French  law  he  enjoys  the  right  of 
succession  in  France,  although  it  may  not  be  granted  to  French 
citlzens  in  his  own  counlry.  He  cannot,  however,  establish  his 
domicile  in  France  without  the  King's  express  permission  j  this 
being  obtained,  he  is  then  admitted  to  the  participation  and  en- 
joyment  of  ail  the  civil,  though  not  of  the  political,  rights  of 
French  subjects.  A  foreigner  merely  résident  in  France  still 
continues  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  and  his 
children  are  also  foreigners,  until  they  bave  complied  with  llie 
law  relative  tc^  the  denization  of  children  bom  of  foreigners  in 
France.  A  foreigner,  after  10  years'  domiciliation  in  France, 
may,  on  compliance  with  certain  forms,  become  naturalized,  by 
an  ordonnance  du  rot.  Letters  of  naturalization  may  be  granted 
to  foreigners,  who  bave  rendered  essential  service  to  the  state, 
at  the  end  of  one  year. 

Arrest. — "By  the  French  law,  a  foreigner  not  domiciled 
in  France  may,  when  a  debt  bas  become  due,  be  arrested  on  a 
judge's  order  provisionally,  and  before  payment  of  the  debt  bas 
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been  acfjudged  by  the  Tribunal }  but  it  bas  been  held  ihat  a  French^ 
man  must  be,  in  such  cases,  the  original  créditer,  and  not  one 
who  bas  become  so  by  the  assignaient  of  a  debt  contracted  bj 
one  foreigner  with  another;  except  in  case  of  circulating  secu- 
riUes,  as  bills."  No  foreigner  in  France,  although  admitted  to 
the  e^joyment  of  civil  rights,  can  arrest  another  foreigner  for 
debt.  Ârrest  of  foreigners  must  not  be  for  less  than  150  fr.  ;  nor 
canit  be  made  against  foreigners  domiciled  in  the  country ,  unless 
1)7  Yirtue  of  a  judgment;  and  persons  of  70  years  of  âge  are  not 
liable  to  be  arrested.  Women  are  not  liable  to  arrest  for  civil 
debls.  Arrest  neither  prevents  nor  suspends  proceedings  and 
exécution  against  the  goods  of  the  debtor.  Arrest  must  not  take 
place  before  sunrise  nor  afler  sunset;  nor  on  fête  days;  nor  in 
buildings  dedicated  to  divine  worship;  nor  at  the  seat  of  consti- 
tuled  authorities;  nor  in  any  house  whatever,  even  in  the  domi- 
cile of  the  debtor,  if  entrance  is  refused,  unless  authorised  by 
tbe  Juge  de  Paix,  who  must  in  such  case  accompany  the  officer. 
Tbe  prisoner  may  demand  to  be  taken  to  the  Président  of  the 
Tribunal  de  Première  Instance,  who  will  décide  as  au  arbitrator. 

IipRisoNMENT  FOR  Debt. — Thc  kccper  of  the  prison,  on  receiv- 
iog  the  prisoner,  must  enter  in  the  prison-book,  or  register,  the 
judgment  which  authorises  the  arrest.  This  must  be  written  in 
acertam  prescribed  form,  and  must  also  certify  the  deposit  of  at 
leasl  one  month's  prison  allowance  by  the  creditor,  who  must 
always  make  this  deposit  befbreliand*  A  debtor  may  obtain  bis 
libération  by  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  and  of  ail  who  hâve 
lodged  detainers  against  him,  given  before  a  notary,  or  entered 
on  tbe  register  of  the  prison  ;  by  the  payment,  when  the  debt  is 
not  commercial,of  a  third  of  the  amount  and  costs,  andgivingfor 
the  remainder  a  surety  accepted  by  the  creditor,  or  approved 
by  the  Court;  by  the  default  of  the  creditor  to  deposit  one 
month's  prison  allowance,  fixed  at  30  fr.  ;  and  by  the  pri- 
MDer  having  entered  his  70th  year.  Whether  the  principal  debt 
be  of  a  commercial  or  a  civil  nature,  imprisonment  of  a  fo- 
reigner, in  ail  cases,  ceases  after  2  years,  if  it  does  not  amount  to 
^  fr.  ;  after  4  years,  when  below  1,000  fr.  ;  after  6  years,  when 
bclow  3,000  fr.;  after  8  years,  wlien  below  6,000  fr.;  after 
10  years,  when  above  5»000  fr.  and  upwards.  In  case  of  non- 
payment  of  prison-allowance,  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  an  order 
of  the  court  for  his  release,  provided  he  apply  before  the  mo- 
ney  is  paid  ;  and  he  cannot  again  be  arrested  by  the  créditer,  ex- 
cept on  payment  of  ail  costs  incurred  by  the  former  in  oblaining 
bis  libération,  with  a  deposit  of  6  months'  allowance  in  advance, 
in  Ihe  hands  of  the  prison-keeper. 

AcT».— In  drawing  up  civil  documents»  the  Frenchllaw  re- 
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quires  Ihat  tlie  year,  day,  and  hour  of  the  acte  he  mentioned, 
togelher  with  Uie  Christian  names,  surnames,  âges,  professions, 
and  domiciles  of  ail  persons  concerned  in  them.  No  abbrevia- 
tion  may  be  used,  nor  date  inserted  in  ligures. 

Ambassadors,  Consuls,  etc. — By  the  law  of  nations,  the  hôtel 
of  an  ambassador  is  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  terrilory 
of  the  nation  which  he  represents.  This  privilège,  however, 
does  not  invalidate  the  right  of  a  child  of  a  foreigner,  bom 
within  the  precincts  of  the  hôtel,  to  become  a  French  subject  on 
its  coming  of  âge.  The  person  of  the  ambassador  is  free  from 
arrest  or  any  civil  process,  and  so  are  his  servants,  secretaries, 
etc.  ;  but  the  same  privilège  does  not  apply  lo  the  person  of  a 
consul.  The  duties  of  a  consul  are  very  extensive  :  he  has  to 
watch  over  the  commercial  interests  of  his  nation  ;  to  protect 
his  countrymen  who  may  be  in  distress,  and  in  some  cases  to 
exercise  judicial  authority  over  them.  Those  résident  in  sea- 
ports  are  bound  to  see  that  no  vessel  under  their  flag  sails  with- 
out  ail  due  claims  being  previously  settled.  In  Paris  the  consular 
department  is  added  to  that  of  the  embassy,.  and  the  office  is  ia 
the  same  hôtel. 

BiLLS  OF  Exchange. — By  the  law  of  France  ail  endorsements 
upon  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  are  required  to  be  spécial.  Unless 
a  bill  of  exchange  is  payable  to  order  it  cannol  be  negotiated. 
The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  protested  for  non-paymenl 
may,  upon  procuring  tlie  order  of  a  judge,  distrain  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  drawer,  the  acceptor,  and  the  indorsers  ; 
which,  when  so  taken,  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  justice  to 
answer  the  amount  of  the  debt.  Actions  upon  bills  of  exchango 
are  limited  to  5  years  from  the  date  of  Ihe  protest,  or  from  llie 
last  légal  proceedings  upon  it.  It  is  right  to  observe,  that  dif- 
férent and  frequently  contradictory  opinions  bave  been  held  hy 
judges  respecting  the  interprétation  of  the  act  of  1832,  ami 
of  certain  clauses  of  the  code  regarding  bills  of  exchange,  and 
ail  questions  concerning  *'debt." 

WiTXEssEs  to  the  exécution  of  notarial  instruments,  according 
to  French  law,  must  be  men.  natives,  21  years  of  âge.  and 
having  civil  rights  ;  but  in  case  of  a  will  made  by  public  curie ^ 
they  must  furthermore  be  neither  legatees,  nor  relatives  or  con- 
nections, even  to  the  fourth  degree  inclusively,  nor  even  the 
clerks  of  the  notariés  by  whom  tlie  acte  is  drawn  up.  A  fo- 
reigner in  France  may  be  a  good»witness  to  a  civil  acte. 

Duels. — It  has  been  decided  by  the  tribunals  that,  an  indivi- 
dual  iiaving  killed  his  adversary,  an  action  may  be  maintained 
against  him  by  the  widow  and  orphans  for  damages. 

Copyright.— The  French  law  giv es  to  tlie  authors  of  works;  o( 
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lilerature,  and  to  composers,  patnters,  engravers,  etc.,  the  sole 
property  and  disposai  of  their  works,  during  Iheir  own  lives;  lo 
Uieir  widows  for  life,  if  entitled  to  it  under  the  marriage-con- 
Iracl;  lo  the  children  of  Ihe  aulhor  for  20  years  fromhisde- 
ccase,  or  from  the  decease  of  the  survivor  of  him  and  lus  widow, 
if  the  lalter  takesa  life-interest;  to  the  author's  other  heirs  or 
assignées  (if  he  leaves  no  children)  for  10  years  from  his  decease. 
The  copyright  is  possessed  hy  dramatic  authors  during  life,  and 
by  their  (amiiies  or  heirs  for  6  years  afler.  The  importation  inlo 
France  of  Works  originating  there,  and  pirated  in  a  foreign  coun- 
Iry,  is  a  misdemeanour.  Authors,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
may  dispose  of  their  property  to  another  person,  who  then  be- 
comes  entitled  to  the  same  rights. 

Port  d* Armes.— Permission  to  carry  arms  may  be  obtained  at 
any  préfecture,  but  must  receive  a  visé  at  eacli  change  of  de- 
partment.  It  is  not  transférable  î  it  costs  15  fr.,  and  is  valid  for 
only  1  year.  The  sportsman  should  always  carry  it  about  him, 
since  any  authorised  guard  may  always  demand  to  see  il;  and,  if 
not  produced,  a  summons  before  a  tribunal  may  be  made,  which 
will  l>e  allended  with  expense.  Sporting  must  not  be  on  an- 
olher's  property  without  leave,  and  on  no  uninclosed  properly 
oui  of  the  season,  the  duration  of  which  is  generally  from 
islSept.  lo  IstMarch. 

FisHiNG. — ^Every  person  is  allowed  to  fish  with  the  line  only, 
Ihe  spawning-season  excepted,  in  ail  rivers,  canals,  and  navi- 
^ble  streams  belonging  to  government,  and  in  ail  dependencies 
of  such  streams,  etc.,. where  a  tishing  boat  can  pass.  Every  per^ 
son  fishingin  private  waters,  without  permission  from  the  owner 
of  Ihe  right  of  the  fishery,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  20  fr.  lo 
100  fr.,  besides  damages. 

National  Guard.— Foreigners  having  acquired  civil  rights  are 
liable  to  serve  in  the  national  guard  ;  but  in  thaï  case  only. 

Cakriers. — ^The  proprietors  of  public  carriages  are  liable  in 
France  for  Ihe  fuU  value  of  objecls  entrusted  to  their  care  and 
lest,  allhough  the  value  of  Ihem  may  not  bave  been  declared. 
This  does  not  apply  lo  the  luggage  of  a  passenger,  if  given  to  the 
conducteur  of  a  vehicle,  without  having  been  previously  entered 
on  the  way-bill. 

IxNKEEPERs  aud  mastCTS  of  hôtels,  in  France,  are  responsible 
for  the  property  brought  inlo  their  bouse  by  a  traveller,  and 
for  ail  robberies  committed  by  servants  or  strangers,  except  in 
Ihe  case  of  an  armed  or  superior  force,  or  where  the  property, 
being  of  a  very  considérable  value,  was  not  shown  lo  them 
or  the  existence  of  il  mentioned  when  Ihe  traveller  came  to 
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the  hôtel,  especially  if  any  négligence  as  to  loekiag-uf»,  ete., 
can  be  shown  against  the  owner.  Their  responsibilitj  hoWj 
good  even  if  the  traveller  leaves  Uie  key  in  the  lock  of  bis 
door  during  the  night,  because  he  bas  a  right  to  count  upon 
the  same  security  as  if  he  were  in  bis  own  bouse;  but  not  so 
if  he  leaves  the  key  in  during  the  day,  because  tbat  is  bekl  to 
be  an  act  of  imprudence.  Innkeepers  and  persons  letting  ftir- 
nished  lodgings  may  detain  the  effects  of  a  lodger  in  case  of 
non-payment,  except  the  clothes  actually  in  use  ;  they  caimot, 
however,  touch  the  goods  of  a  deceased  or  departed  guest, 
but  must  obtain  the  authority  of  the  Tribunal  de  Première  In- 
stance to  sell  a  portion  of  it,  in  order  to  satisfy  Uieir  claioi. 

Servants,  if  hired  by  the  day,  ar€  paid  accordingly,  and  dis- 
raissed  at  pleasure;  those  hired  by  the  year  are  paid  by  Ihe 
calendar  month,  and  are  entitled  to  eight  days'  waming,  or 
wages  on  being  dismissed,  but  must,  if  required,  serve  tha 
eight  days.  When  tlie  servant  gives  warning,  or  demanda  to  be 
dismissed,  the  eight  days  are  not  payable  unless  the  master  re- 
quires  the  service  of  the  party  during  that  period.  The  conbraci 
for  hiring  is  not  binding  upon  the  servant  until  money  bas  been 
received  as  an  earnest.  The  master  is  in  ail  cases  belieTed  on 
affirmation  as  to  the  amount  and  payment  of  wages. 

Apartments. — An  apartment,  holel,  bouse,  or  shop,  may  bc 
rented  in  France  either  verbally  or  by  writing.  Leases  are  either 
executed  before  notariés  or  privatelyj  they  must  be  written  on 
stamped  paper,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  observe  ail  the 
formalilies  required  by  the  law  for  ctctes,  The  rent  is  always 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  or  terme;  the  quarler-days 
benig  in  reality  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October;  but  in  ail  cases  U  days*  grâce  are  allowed  when  the 
rent  exceeds  400  fr.  per  annum,  and  8  days  when  under  that 
sum.  Foreigners  in  France  are  generally  required  to  pay  the 
month  or  terme  in  advance.  The  lessee,  on  quitting  the  pre- 
mises,  should  return  ail  keys,  as  a  sign  that  tenancy  is  at  an  end, 
before  the  pay-day  of  the  terme;  the  repairs  requisite  must  hav6 
been  completed,  the  rent  paid,  and  proof  of  due  payment  ol 
taxes  having  been  made  must  be  given.  Any  opposition  on 
either  side  is  noticeable  by  a  juge  de  paix.  A  lessee  may  underlef 
or  assign  bis  lease,  if  there  is  no  provision  in  it  to  the  contrary  ; 
but  he  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  bis  tenant,  and  for  bis 
own  rent  as  principal  tenant  iô  the  proprietor.  The  assignée, 
or  under- tenant,  is  not  liable  to  the  original  lessor  beyond  the 
amount  of  rent  due  by  the  undeivlease  or  assignment;  but  hc 
cannot  set  up  payment  of  rent  made  hj  anticipation  to  bis  own 
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laiNUord  as  a  bar  lo  a  légal  daim  by  the  original  lessor.  A  lessee 
who  does  not  put  upon  Ihe  premises  sufTicienl  fiimilure  or 
moveables  to  answer  the  amount  of  the  rent  may  be  ejected, 
unJess  he  gives  additional  sufficient  securily.  When  a  plan  of 
the  premises,  or  an  invenlory  of  Iheir  fittings,  bas  been  made  by 
the  contracting  parties,  the  lessee  is  bound  to  restore  every 
tliing  as  he  fomid  it,  excepting  what  may  bave  perished  or  be- 
come  damaged  by  time  and  fortuitous  events.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  lessee  may  aller  the  premises  as  much  as  he  pleases.  If 
no  plan  or  inventory  bas  been  made,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  give 
up  possession  of  them  in  good  condition.  The  lessee  is  liable 
for  ihe  damage  in  tlie  case  of  lire,  unless  he  can  prove  that  it 
was  conuDunicated  from  a  neighbouring  bouse,  or  happened  by 
aKxâdeBt,  or  by  faulty  construction  of  the  premises  he  occupies. 
If  doriiig  a  lease  repairs  become  absolutely  neeessary,  the  lessee 
ii  bomid  to  suffer  them  ;  but  if  they  last  more  than  40  days,  the 
rent  is  dimi]Hshabt«  in  conséquence.  Tlie  cleansing  of  wells  and 
fiewers  H  at  the  expense  of  the  lessor,  if  there  is  no  provision  in 
Uie  lease  to  the  contrary.  In  taking  an  apartment,  as  soon  as 
tbe  bargain  is  made  witli  the  proprietor,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  trifle 
as  earocst-money  to  the  porter.  Notice  of  quittai  must  be  given 
S  weeks,  at  least,  beforefaand,  when  the  annual  rent  is  under 
40d  fr.,  and  a  quarter  when  it  is  above  that  sum.  As  soon  as  no- 
lice  is  given»  the  tenant  cannot  refuse  at  a  seasonable  hour  to 
tkom  tfae  apartments. 

FORM   OF  A  LEASB. 

Je  —,  propriétaire  (or)  principal  locataire  de  •~—  maison,  la  loue  à 

M. ,  (07')àMadame ,  (or)  loue  à  M. ,  (or)  àMadame , 

boalîqne, appartement, chambre,  ^u étage,  dans  ladite  mai- 
son (de^mdtng  them  accurately),  pour années,  qui  commenceront 

à  courir  ce  Joord'hui  (or  ihe  day),  pour prix  (the  amount),  payable  à 

{ikeiime  of  payment)^  et  sous  toutes  les  obligations  imposées  aux  lo- 
cataires et  Talées  par  le  code  civil. 

Et  moi  ijhe  lessee)  prends  la  présente  location  comme  et  ainsi  qu'elle 

est  ci-dessus  stipulée.  Fait  double  entre  nous,  à ,  le mil  huit 

cent  quarante».  (The  signatures.) 

RECEIPT  FOR  RENT. 

Jeseossigné,  propriétaire  de maison,  sise  rue— ,  No. ,  (or) 

principal  locataire,  (or)  fondé  de  la  procuration  de  M. ,  propriétaire 

de maison  située,  etc.,  ladite  procuration  en  date  du ,  dûment 

wregislréc,  reconnais  avoir  reçu  de  M  ,  locataire  de appartement 

«q étage,  (or)  d'une  boutique,  de  ladite  maison,  la  somme  de 

pow  irois  ((Or)  pour  six  mois  (or)  pour  un  an,  des  loyers  dudit  apparie- 
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ment  par  lui  occupé,  échus  le ,  et  la  somme  de  — —  pour  sa  contribu- 
tion de  portes  et  fenêtres  ;  dont  quittance,  sans  préjudice  du  terme  cou- 
rant {or)  de  l'année  courante  {or)  pour  solde  du  dernier  terme  de  loyer 

dudit  M. . 

À  Paris,  ce mil  huit  cent  quarante—.  {The  signalure.) 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY. 

INSTITUT  DE  FRANCE.— The  National  Convention,  hy  a 
decree  of  1793,  abolished  ail  Ihe  lilerary  and  scientiQc  societies, 
denominated  académies,  established  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.;  and  the  arts  and  sciences  seemed 
condemned  to  oblivion.  Aller  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  however, 
Ihe  Convention,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  Abbé  Grégoire,  ap- 
pointed  a  committee  for  the  préservation  of  the  monuments  of 
France;  ordained  the  création  of  the  Polytechnic  and  Normal 
schools,  the  opening  of  the  collèges,  and  founded  the  Conserva- 
toire de  Musique ,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers,  etc.  By 
a  decree  of  October  26th,  1796  (3  Brumaire,  an  IV.),  the  Con- 
vention founded  the  Institut,  to  replace  the  former  académies, 
and  the  Directory  appointed  a  certain  number  of  members,  who 
in  their  turn  invited  to  join  them  such  persons  as  they  consi- 
dered  worthy.  The  Institute  was  originally  divided  into  Ihree 
classes:  the  first,  of  physical  and  mathematical  sciences;  the 
second,  ofmoral  and  political  sciences;  and  the  third,  of  litera- 
ture  and  the  fine  arts.  Bonaparte,  who  was  elected  a  member  of 
Ihe  mathematical  section  of  the  Institute,  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember,  1797,  having  become  Consul,  divided  the  Institute  into 
four  classes,  in  1803  :  the  first  comprehended  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences  ;  the  second  had  for  its  object  the  Frencli 
language  and  literature  ;  the  third,  ancient  history  and  literature; 
and  the  fourth,  the  fine  arts.  Upon  the  Restoration,  Louis  XVIII. 
issued  an  ordonnance,  dated  March  21, 1816,  by  which.  forllie 
four  classes  of  the  Institute,  four  académies  were  substituled: 
viz.  1,  the  Académie  Française;  2.  the  Académie  Royale  des  In- 
scriptions  et  Belles-Lettres;  3.  tlie  Académie  Royale  des  Sciences; 
4.  the  Académie  Royale  des  Bcaiix-Arts,  and  some  of  the  mosl 
celebrated  members  being  dismissed,  others  were  substituled 
by  royal  nomination,  and  the  académies  were  taken  under  the 
spécial  protection  of  the  king.  In  1832,  a  fiflh  Académie,  under 
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the  name  of  Académie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  was 
refounded.  The  funds  common  to  ail  the  académies  are  managed 
hy  a  committee  of  10  members,  two  from  each  academy,  pre- 
sided  by  Ihe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  nominations  to 
vacant  places  are  balloted  for  in  each  academy,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  king.  The  members  of  one  academy  are  eligible 
lo  ail  the  others,and  in  the  proceedingsand  discussions  in  which 
Uiey  can  take  part.  Each  receives  asalary  of  1500  fr.  Every 
time  a  member  attends,  he  receives  a  counter  to  dénote  tliat  he 
was  présent  ;  were  he  not  to  attend  during  the  year  he  is  ex- 
posed  to  a  pecuniary  mulet,  and,  if  he  do  not  give  satisfactory 
reasons  for  fréquent  absence,  he  is  liable  to  expulsion.  Eacli 
academy  lias  its  spécial  rules  and  funds  at  its  own  disposai,  and 
Ihe  library,  collections,  etc.,  are  common  to  the  five  académies. 
The  Inslitute  comprises  217  members,  besides  7  secretaries, 
43  free  academicians,  who  receive  no  salary,  33  associâtes,  and 
220  correspondents. 

The  Académie  Française  consists  of  40  members;  this  section 
is  specially  charged  with  the  composition  of  the  Dictionary,  and 
Ibe  extension  and  purification  of  the  language.  It  adjudges  an 
annual  prize  of  2000  fr.  for  poetry  or  éloquence,  besides  two 
annual  prizes  founded  by  M.  Montyon,  one  for  the  work  most 
useful  to  public  morals,  and  another  for  some  distinguished  act 
of  virlue  displayed  by  one  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  ;  it 
likewise  awards  a  prize  each  year  given  by  M.  Gobert,  of 
10,000  fr.  for  the  most  éloquent  work  on  French  history,  and 
accords  a  gratuity  of  1,500  fr.  every  alternate  year,  the  gifl  of 
Count  Maillé  de  la  Tourlanderie,  to  some  deserving  but  indigent 
Toung  man  of  letlers.  This  academy  meets  every  Thursday,  at 
3  o'clock. 

The  Académie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  is  also  com- 
posed  of  40  members,  and  10  free  academicians,  besides  foreign 
associâtes  and  correspondents.  The  learned  languages,  anti- 
quities,  and  monuments,  are  the  objects  of  their  researches  and 
labours.  Their  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  works  into  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  formation  of  archfleological  collections.  (1) 

(1)  This  Academy  publishcs—l.  Ses  Mémoires,  4to,  more  than  65  vols.; 

2,  Ijcs  Mémoires  qui  lui  sont  présentés  par  divers  savants,  4to,  i  vol.  ; 

3.  Les  Notices  des  Manuscrits,  4to,  i6  vols.;  4.  Les  Mémoires  sur  les 
Antiquités  de  la  France.  4to,  i  vol  ;  5.  L'Histoire  littéraire  de  la  France, 
410, 21  vols.;  6.  Collection  des  Histoires  de  France,  folio,  20  vols.;  7,  Les 
Histoires  des  Croisades,  Orientaux,  Grecs  et  Latins,  folio,  3  vols  ;  8.  Les 
Ordonnance»  des  Rois  de  France,  20  vols.  ;  9.  Les  Chartes  et  Documents 
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This  academy  adjudges  an  annuai  prize  of  2000  fr.  for  inemoirs, 
auother  annuaily,  called  the  Gobert  prize,  of  10,000  fr.,  forthe 
most  profound  work  on  French  history,  and  one  for  medals 
founded  by  M.  Hauteroche.  The  weekly  meetings  of  this  aca- 
demy are  held  every  Friday,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Académie  des  Sciences  contains  65  members  (  including  the 
two  secretaries),  10  free  academicians,  and  8  foreign  associâtes, 
besides  correspondents.  Il  is  divided  into  U  sections,  as  follows  : 
— gcometry ,  6  members  ;  mechanics,  6  j  astronomy,  6  ;  geography 
and  navigation,  3  ;  gênerai  philosophy,  6  ;  chemistry,  6  ;  minera- 
logy,  6;  botany,  6;  rural  economy  and  the  veterinary  art,  6; 
anatomy  and  zoology,  6;  medicine  and  surgery,  6.  The  annuai 
prizes  adjudged  by  this  academy  are  l  of  3,000  fr.  for  physical 
sciences  ;  1  for  statistics  ;  1  for  expérimental  physiology  ;  and  1  for 
mechanics.  It  also  adjudges  prizes  for  improvements  m  medicine 
and  surgery  ;  for  discoveries  relaUve  to  the  treatment  of  patients; 
for  the  means  of  rendering  any  art  or  trade  iess  insalubrious  ;  for 
woriks  or  discoveries  pubiished  in  the  course  of  the  year  upon 
objects  of  utility;  and  one  by  M.  Delalande  for  the  principal 
astronomical  discovery  or  observation.  To  thèse  hâve  lately 
been  added  a  yearly  prize  of  2,000  fr.  for  the  advancement  of 
mathematical  science  one  year,  smd  that  of  the  physical  sciences 
the  next,  alternalely  ;  also  a  yearly  prize,  founded  by  the  widow 
of  M.  de  la  Place,  the  astronomer,  to  the  most  meritorious  pupll 
of  the  year  in  the  École  Polytechnique.  (1)  Weekly  meeting 
every  Monday,  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Académie  des  Beaux-»Arts  is  composed  of  41  members, 
including  the  perpétuai  secretary,  and  10  free  academicians, 
besides  associâtes,  it  is  divided  into  five  sections,  viz.:— paint- 
ing,  14  members;  sculpture,  8;  architecture,  8;  engraving,  4; 
musical  composition,  6.  It  also  distributes  annuai  prizes  for 
the  best  works  of  students  in  the  arts,  and  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful  are  sent  to  the  French  academy  at  Rome,  and  are  edu- 
cated  there  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Weekly  meeting  every 
Saturday  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Académie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  restored  by 
an  ordonnance  of  the  King  (26th  Oclober,  1832),  is  composed  of 
30  academicians,  divided  into  6  sections -.—philosophy  ;  moral 
philosophy;  législation,  public  right,  and  jurisprudence;  politi- 

reiaUfs  à  THistoire  de  France,  et  les  Lettres  des  Rois  de  France,  folio, 
2  voii>;  10.  Le  Catalogue  des  Chartes,  folio,  4  vols. 

(1)  This  Academy  publishes— i.  Les  Procès-Verbaux  de  ses  Séances, 
4to,  every  Monday  ;  2.  Le  Recueil  de  ses  Mémoires  ;  3.  Un  Recueil  de 
Mémoires  présentés  par  divers  savants.  ^ 
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naJ  ecooomy  and  statistics;  hislory  and  ihe  philosopliy  of  his- 
toiy.  At  ieast  one  annual  prize  is  given.  This  academy  has 
5  free  academicians  and  aiso  5  foreign  associâtes,  among  wliom 
are  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  Mr.  M'Guiloch.  Weekly 
ffleeting  every  Saturday  at  3  o'clock. 

À  peipetual  secretary  is  attached  to  eacb  academy,  except  to 
that  of  sciences,  which  has  two.  Eacti  academy,  besides  its 
weekly  meeting,  holds  a  public  annual  sitting.  The  united  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  five  académies  takes  place  on  the  Ist  of 
May.  On  public  occasions  the  members  of  the  Institule  wear  a 
costume  of  black,  embroidered  with  olive  leaves  in  green  silk. 

BUREAU  DES  LONGITUDES.— This  society,  formed  in  1795. 
for  Uie  discovery  of  methods  for  the  more  accurate  détermi- 
nation of  longitudes  at  sea,  and  for  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation by  means  of  astronomical  observations,  holds  its  meet- 
ings at  the  Observatory.  It  is  composed  of  3  mathematicians, 
4  astronomers,  3  adjunct  astronomers,  2  navigators,  1  geo- 
grapher,  and  2  instrument-makers.  It  has  at  its  disposai  the 
Paris  Observatory  (where  its  members  meet),  and  ail  the  astro- 
nomical instruments  belonging  to  govemment.  It  corresponds 
with  the  other  observatories  of  France,  and  with  those  of 
foreign  countries  ;  and  suggests  to  the  government  where  it  is 
désirable  to  establish  others.  The  bureau  is  charged  to  draw 
up  a  v^ork  called  Connaigsance  des  Temps,  or  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  celestial  bodies,  for  the  use  of  astronomers  and 
navigators,  and  to  publish  it  several  years  beforehand.  It  re- 
vises and  corrects  the  astronomical  tables  and  methods  of  lon- 
gitudes, and  dévotes  its  attention  to  the  publication  of  astro- 
nomical and  meteorological  observations.  One  of  the  members 
delivers  annually,  at  the  Observatory,  a  public  course  of  lec- 
tures on  astronomy,  The  bureau  publishes  every  year  the  jin- 
nuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  which  it  présents  to  the 
king,  with  the  Connaissance  des  Temps, 

ACADÉMIE  ROYALE  DE  MÉDECINE.— Préviens  to  the  Ré- 
volution, there  was  an  Academy  of  Medicine  and  another  of 
Sui^ery.  The  former  was  created  in  1776,  and  the  latter  in 
1731.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Institute,  the  Médical  Aca- 
demy was  annexed  to  the  class  of  the  sciences.  By  an  ordon- 
nance of  December  20th,  1820,  the  Academy  was  restored.  The 
object  of  its  institution  is  to  reply  to  inquiries  of  the  govem- 
ment relative  to  everything  that  concerns  the  public  health. 
It  was  definitively  organized  by  royal  ordonnances  in  1829  and 
in  1S3Ô;  and  consists  of  139  résident  members,  14  free  mem- 
bers, t^  country  members,  and   19  foreign  associâtes.  The 
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number  of  ils  correspondentsisunlimited.  The'Academy  holds 
public  siUings  every  Tuesday,  al  3  o'clock,  al  8,  rue  de  Poiliers, 
Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FRANCE.— The  large  and  flourisbing  Uni- 
versity  of  Paris  was  founded,  il  is  said,  by  Charlemagne  ;  ils 
early  celebrily,  and  Ihe  importanl  part  wbich  il  bore  in  Ihe 
hislory  not  only  of  Paris,  but  aiso  of  France,  are  well  known. 
The  number  of  universities  in  France,  al  Ihe  commencemenl 
of  Ihe  Révolution,  was  10  or  12,  independenl  of  the  various 
collèges  and  schools  founded  by  différent  religions  orders;  but 
al  thaï  period  the  wholewere  dissolved.  Aller  various  ail empts 
to  supply  their  place  by  the  establishment  of  primary,  secon- 
dary,  and  central  schools  in  the   deparlments,    governmenl 
adopted  a  plan  of  public  éducation  entirely  new.  For  the  courts 
of  justice,  wbich  bad  succeeded  to  the  ancient  Parlements 
eslablished  in  varions  parts  of  France,  25  courts  of  appeal  were 
created  in  the  principal  towns,  and  the  whole  Ordre  Judiciaire 
was  made  subordinate  to  a  grand  judge,  Minister  of  Justice. 
In  like  manner,  one  impérial  university,  consisting  of  as  many 
académies  as  there  were  courts  of  appeal,  was  eslablished  for 
ail  France,  under  the  direction  of  a  council  and  a  grand  master. 
Upon  the  restoralion  in  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  abolished  the  office 
of  grand  judge,  but  relained  the  courts  of  appeal,  now  called 
Cours  Royales;  and  al  the  same  lime  did  awaywith  the  council 
and  grand  master  of  the  university,  but  kept  up  the  académies. 
The  council  was  aflerwards  re-established  under  the  tille  of 
Conseil  Royale  de  l'Instruction  Public,  and  placed  under  Ihe 
aulhority  of  the  Minister  of  Ihe  Inlerior;  and  in  1822,  the  office 
of  grand  master,  who  is  also  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  reslored.  The  council  consists  of  9  members,  including  the 
secretary.  There  are  also  22  inspectors-general  of  studies.  An 
academy  in  France  therefore  includes,  in  gênerai,  every  esta- 
blishment for  éducation;  and  none  wbalever  can  be  crealed 
without  the  permission  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  University  is  composed  as  foUows  :— 1.  les  Facultés, 
2.  les  Collèges  Royaux  et  les  Collèges  Communaux;  3.  les  In- 
stitutions et  Pensions  ;  4.  les  Écoles  Primaires,  The  Universil.^ 
possesses  a  library,  which  is  placed  al  the  Sorbonne,  and  bat 
spécial  funds  for  granting  pensions  to  superannuated  aûd  inArn 
teachers. 

The  Academy  of  Paris  consists  of  5  faculties — Sciences 
Letters,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  The  3  firsl  faculties  an 
eslablished  al  the  Sorbonne,  and  comprise  the  foUcwinj 
professorshipsi—Sctences.*  physical  astronomy,  differenlial  aii< 
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intégral  calculus,  algebra,  mechanics,  descriptive  geomelry, 
cbemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  comparative  phy- 
âology,  with  8  supplementary  professorships.— Zctter*  ;  Greek 
literature,  Latin  éloquence,  Latin  poetry,  French  éloquence, 
French  literature  and  poetry,  philosophy,  history  of  ancienl 
phiiosophy,  history  of  modem  philosophy,  ancient  history, 
modéra  history,  geography,  foreign  literature,  besides  7  supple- 
mentary professorships.— TAeoîoflry  ;  dogmatic  theology,  mora- 
lily,  sacred  scriplures,  ecclesiaslical  history  and  government, 
sacred  éloquence,  Hebrew,  with  5  supplementary  professors. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  is  eslablished  at  Ihe  École  de  Droit,  Place 
du  Panthéon.  There  are  17  professors  and  8  supplementary 
ones,  who  lecture  on  the  Civil  code  ;  civil  and  criminal  procé- 
dure, and  criminal  législation  ;  commercial  code  ;  administrative 
law  ;  French  constitutional  law  ;  law  of  nations  ;  Roman  law  ; 
Pandects;  history  of  law.  To  be  admitted  lo  follow  thèse 
courses  the  studenl  must  bringa  dii^lomai  o^hachelier-ès-lettres, 
The  Faculty  of  Mediciney  Place  de  l'École  de  Médecine,  is 
composed  of  2G  professors,  chosen  by  concours,  but  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minisler  of  PubUc  Instruction.  They  ail 
receive  a  fixed  salary  from  the  government,  varying  from 
2,000  fr.  lo  10,000  fr.  A  dean,  thehead  of  the  faculty,  is  elected 
every  five  years.  (1) 

To  ail  the  above  facullies  a  certain  number  of  professeurs- 
agrégés,  or  assistant  professors,  are  attached,  fromamongwhom 
the  regular  professors  are  chosen.  The  salaries  of  the  professors 
vary  from  2000  fr.  to  8000  fr.  Ail  their  lectures  are  public  and 
gratuitous.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  Ihem  under  certain 
régulations,  which  may  be  known  on  application  at  the  seats 
of  the  faculties.  (2) 

(i)  The  following  is  a  list  of  Ihe  professorships,  wilh  llie  names  of 
the  genllemeQ  atlacbed  to  them  -.^Analomy ,  Ereschet;  Patffological 
w4no/omî/^Cruveilhier;  Physiology,  Berard  ;  iWedica/  Chemislry,  Orlila; 
Médical  Physics,  Marions;  Pharmacy  and  Organîc  Chemislry,  Du- 
mas; Hyyiène,  Royer-Collaid  ;  Médical  Natural  History,  Richard  ;  Ope- 
ralions  and  Bandages,  Blandin;  Exiemal  Baihology,  Marjoiin  and 
Gerdy  ;  Internai  Pathology,  Dumesnil  and  Pierry  ;  General  Paihology 
and  Tlieraptuiics,  Andral  ;  Tlierapeiitics  and  Hlateria  Medica,  Trousseau  ; 
Légal  Medicine,  Adelon;  Obstetrics  and  Female  Diseases,  Moreau; 
Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Hopifa/«,  Fouquier  and  Bouillaud ,  at  la  Charité, 
uul  Cbomel  and  Rostan  al  the  Hôtel-Dieu  ;  Clinical  Siirgery  at  the  Hos- 
pital.  Roux  at  the  Hôtel-Dieu,  Cloquet  at  the  Hôpital  de  Clinique,  Vel- 
peaa  ai  the  Charité,  and  Berard  at  La  Pitié  ;  Clinical  Obstetrics, Dubois 
at  the  Hôpital  de  Clinique. 

f2)  In  France  there  are  6  faculties  of  calholic  theology,  cstabllshed  at 
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Deguëes.— FâtfWry  of  Scieneêê.-^To  oblain  tbe  foliowKig 
degrees  tiie  candidates  must  be  bacKéUerp-êt^letîre»^  and  musi 
pass  the  following  examinations  :  BachêUen^^-gcUncn  mo- 
thématiques  :  aritlimetic,  geometry,  and  algebra,  pUne  trigo- 
nometry,  anaiytical  geometry,  and  the  éléments  of  pliysics,  as 
taught  in  ttie  royal  collèges.— JtocA«{Mrt-ès-«<^fic8x  phyngue$  : 
elementary  mathematios  of  Ist  year  of  pliilosophy  ;  éléments  of 
pbysics,  cbemistry,  and  the  three  branches  of  natural  history, 
according  to  the  programmes  of  tlie  royal  collèges.— JE^cencté- 
èt-sciencei  mathémcUiques  :  differential  and  intégral  calculus, 
and  mechanics.-— Xic0ncié^M^Mt0ncM  phyiiqueM^  chemistry  and 
physics.--Xicéncté-è«-scieficM  naturelUi  :  mlneralogy,  botany, 
and  zoology.-~To  become  a  licentiate,  the  degree  of  bachelor 
must  hâve  been  taken,  and  two  courses  of  the  faculty  m  tlie 
same  year  must  bave  been  followed.— I>octeur-è*-fciencM  : 
candidates  are  required  to  sustain  two  thèses  on  the  subjects 
of  one  of  the  three  licentiates'  examinations. 

Faculty  of  Letters.^Bacftelier-és-Uttns  :  the  candidates 
must  be  16  years  of  âge  at  least,  and  produce  a  certlficate  of 
baving  attended  a  course  of  rhetoric,  and  one  or  two  distinct 
annual  courses  of  pliilosophy.  (l)  lÀcencié-iê'-httrës  :  tbe  can- 
didate must  be  a  bachelor  of  one  year's  standing,  and  bave 
attended  four  courses  orihe-faculty.  The  examination  consists 
of  compositions  in  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  in  literary, 
philosophical,  and  historical  questions.—Z>ocr«ur-««-<0ttrM  ;  he 
must  be  a  licenciate,  and  sustain  two  Uieses;  one  in  Latin  on  a 
philosophical  subject,  the  other  in  French  on  a  subject  of  ancient 
or  modem  literature. 

Faculty  of  Theology.-^The  degrees  of  hach$lor,  licerUiate, 
and  doctor,  are  also  conferred  in  this  facully.  By  an  ordonnance 
of  Dec.  25,  1830,  no  one  canbe  a  professor  of  theology  without 
baving  taken  the  degree  of  doaor  in  that  faculty;  nor  curate 
of  a  chief  town  of  a  department,  or  any  higher  functionary  in 
the  church,  without  being  a  licentiate;  nor  curate  of  a  cbiel 
town  of  a  canton  without  being  bachelor,  unless  the  functioiis 
of  curate  or  ofiiciating  minister  bave  been  performed  by  him 
for  10  years. 

Paris,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  Aix,  and  Toulouse  ;  and  s  of  prolestant 
theology,  at  Siraiïburg  and  Montpellier.  Tbere  are  9  facuUies  of  law,  at 
Paris,  Oaen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Toulouse,  Âix,  Poitiers,  Renues,  aod 
Slrasburg.  Tbree  faculties  of  inedicine,  al  Paris,  Montpellier,  and 
Slrasburg.  Six  faculties  of  sciences  aud  leiters,  al  Paris,  Gaen,  Dijon, 
Grenoble,  Montpellier,  and  Bordeaux. 
(0  ^90  '^Mauuel  du  Baccalaurcat-és-Lctires." 
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Fac«ttyo^Zai0.<— Tograduate  in  Uiis  fiicultjr  students  must 
be  haekêUen^-lettres^  aad  must  fulfil  certain  conditions  of 
eoteiing  their  names,  etc.  Bachelief^n^drûii  :  two  examinations 
are  necessary  for  Uiis  degree,  whicli  is  taken  at  tiie  end  of  Uie 
second  year  ;  the  first  in  tlie  civil  code  and  tlie  Institutes  of 
Jusliuian,  tlie  second  in  the  civil  code,  and  the  codes  of  pro^ 
eedure,  pénal  laws,  and  criminal  process.—- Ztceneié-en-^Iroic  :  a 
tliird  year's  study  is  requisite  for  this  degree,  and  two  exami- 
nations, besides  a  public  act,  one  in  the  Homan  laws,  tlie  olher 
in  the  civil  and  commercial  codes,  and  in  administrative  lavr.-^ 
Docteur-en-^roit  :  a  fourth  year  is  necessary  for  this  degree; 
two  examinations  and  a  public  act;  one  in  Roman  law,  the 
other  in  the  civil  code,  the  law  of  nations,  tlie  history  of  law, 
and  constitutional  law. 

FacuUy  of  Medicine.—T\ù8  faculty  confers  only  the  degree 
oïdoctor,  for  whicii  a  candidate  must  be  a  bachelûr-^s-ltUres, 
and  pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  bis  flrst  year;  a  second 
at  the  end  of  bis  third  ;  and  three  other  examinations,  with  a 
public  thesis,  at  the  end  of  bis  fourth.  There  are  certain  fixed 
periods  of  the  year  for  entering  names,  etc. 

The  numbers  of  the  students  attending  the  facultles  of  the 
University  of  Paris  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  For  the 
courses  of  law  they  amount  to  about  3,000;  those  for  medicine 
2,000;  and  from  1,200  to  1,500  persons  annually  attend  the 
courses  of  the  professors  of  sciences.  By  a  decree  in  1840,  of 
the  Royal  Gouncil  of  Public  Instruction,  foreigners  wishing  to 
folio w  the  courses  of  lectures  of  the  faculties  of  law,  letters, 
medicine,  or  the  sciences,  will  be  admitted  to  take  oui  their 
first  inscription  on  producing  certificates  of  study  or  examina- 
tions, or  oUier  documents  required  in  thcir  own  countries  for 
admission  into  faculties  of  the  same  order,  afler  thèse  certiticates 
bave  been  recognised  as  équivalent  to  tiie  French  diploma  of 
bachelier-èt-lettres, 

COLLEGES  AND  SGHOOLS.— Collège  Royal  de  Frange,  1, 
Place  Cambray,  inslituted  in  1530  by  François  I.—Ât  this  collège 
27  professors  give  public  and  graluitous  lectures  on  tlie  foUow- 
ing  subjects: — astronomy;  mathematics;  expérimental  philo- 
sophy;  medicine;  chemistry;  natural  history;  naturaland  na- 
tional law;  history  and  ethics;  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabie,  Persic,  Turkish,  Chinese,  Mantchou-Tartar,  and  Sanscrit 
languages;  Greek  literature;  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy;  Latin 
éloquence;  Latin  Poetry;  French  literature;  politicaleconomy; 
archaeology;  history  of  législation;  besides  one  honorary  pro- 
fesser for  the  Sclavonic  languages  and  literature. 
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Mos^E  Royal  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Jardin  des  Plantes.— A 
collège  or  body  of  15  professors  gives  lectures  on  the  folio wing 
subjects;  zoology,  mammiferae  and  birds;  zoology,  reptiles  and 
fishes;  zoology,  molluscse  and  zoophytes;  zoology,  articulated 
animais;  anatomy;  comparative  anatomy ;  gênerai  chemistrr; 
pracUcal  chemistry;  mineralogy;  geology;  bolany;  vegetable 
physiology;  rural  botany;  cultivation  of  plants;  physics  applied 
to  natural  history.  To  thèse  are  added  1  honorary  professer, 
10  assistant  naturalists,  6  assistant  preparers,  1  librarian,  and 
other  ofiicers,  besides  an  establishment  of  10  painters  of  objecls 
of  natural  history,  botany,  etc. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers,  208,  rue  St.  Marlin.— 
This  establishment,  especially  intended  for  the  industrial  édu- 
cation of  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  other  workmen,  con- 
tains,  according  to  the  last  régulations,  15  professorships  of 
application  of  geometry;  apphcationof  meclianics;  mechanical 
technology;  descriptive  geometry;  application  of  inorgauic 
chemistry;  application  of  organic  chemistry;  application  of 
physics;  agriculture;  industrial  econoniy  ;  industrial  législation; 
and  the  drawing  of  machines.  There  is  also  established  hère  a 
preparatory  school  of  arts  and  trades  for  450  boys,  supported 
either  entirely  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  slate,  besides 
boarders.  They  are  instructed  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  elemen- 
tary  and  descriptive  geometry,  elementary  notions  of  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  machinery,  sketching  and  drawing  of 
machines,  and  ornamental  drawing. 

École  Normale,  115,  rue  St.  Jacques.— This  institution  is  in- 
tended for  the  éducation  of  young  men  who  wish  to  become 
candidates  for  professorships.  To  be  admitted,  they  must  be 
between  tlie  âges  of  17  and  23,  must  hâve  taken  the  degrees  of 
hachelier-ès-lettres,  or  hachelier-èS'Sciences^  and  must  bave  ter- 
minated  their  studies,  philosophy  included,  in  a  royal  collège  or 
in  a  «  collège  communal  de  plein  exercice."  The  course  of  édu- 
cation in  this  school  lasts  three  years.  The  establishment  is  ad- 
ministered  by  6  direclors,  and  bas  37  professors,  who  govem  tlie 
institution  under  the  immédiate  conlrol  of  the  Minisler  am| 
Gouncil  Royal  of  Public  Instruction. 

Besides  thèse,  there  are  in  Paris  five  royal  and  two  privai^ 
collèges,  between  the  pupils  of  which,  and  the  royal  collège  ai 
Versailles,  there  is  a  gênerai  compétition  for  prizes  at  the  end  o| 
each  scholastic  year.  To  this  effecl  eight  or  len  pupils  of  eactt 
class  who  bave  most  distinguished  themselves  are  selected,  ani 
the  adjudication  of  the  prizes  is  conducted  with  great  i>omp  d 
the  Sorbonne,  in  the  présence  of  Ihe  whole  corps  universilairej 
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The  terms  for  board  are  1,000  fr.  a-year,  besides  60  fr.  for  col- 
lège dues,  and  45  fr.  for  university  fées.  Music,  dancing,  etc., 
are  extra  charges.  The  royal  collèges  are  each  governed  by  an 
inspecteur-général  des  éludes,  a  proviseur,  to  wliom  is  joined  a 
censeur  des  études,  and  a  steward.  The  collèges  which  receive 
boarders  hâve  also  a  chaplain,  and  Iwo  assislant-chaplains. 
The  pupils  of  Ihe  institutions  and  pensions  are  obliged  to  attend 
Ihe  lectures  in  the  royal  collèges;  and  such  as  hâve  privale  tu- 
lors  are  also  admitted.  The  course  of  éducation  comprises  the 
(ireek.  Latin,  English,  and  Gennan  languages  ;  philosophy,  phy- 
sics,  belles-lettres,  matheinatics,  history,  geography,  vv^riting. 
drawing,  and  music.  Themastersof  aulhorized  boarding-schools 
and  académies  pay  but  15  fr.  per  annum  for  collège  dues,  in  ad- 
dition to  45  fr.  paid  for  university  fées.  When  classes  are  very 
numerous  they  are  formed  into  two  divisions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  collèges  : — Collège  Royal  de 
Louis-le-Ch-and,  123,  rue  St.  Jacques;  1,111  pupils, of  whom  522 
are  hoaLTÛevs,— Collège  Royal  de  Henry  JV,,  Place  de  l'Église 
Sle.-Geneviève;  850  pupils,  of  whom  486  boarders.— Coi^e 
fioyai  de  St.  Louis,  94,  rue  de  la  Harpe  ;  980  pupils,  of  whom 
350  are  boarders. — Collège  Royal  de  Charlemagne,  120,  rue  St. 
Antoine  ;  830  day  pupils. — Collège  Royal  de  Bcmrhon,  5,  rue  Ste. 
^Iroix-d'Anlin;  1,100  day  pupils.— CoWéflrc  Stanislas,  H,  vue  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs;  250  boarders. — Collège  Rollin,  or  Ste.  Barbe, 
34, rue  des  Postes;  380  boarders. — To  theabove  should  be  added 
llie  Collège  des  Ecossais,  25,  rue  des  Fossés-St.-Victor  ;  the 
Collège  des  Irlandais,  3,  rue  des  Irlandais;  and  the  Collège  des 
Anglais,  73,  rue  du  Faubourg  du  Roule.  Thèse  establishments 
were  founded  at  différent  epochs,  and  in  différent  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  by  permission  and  under  the  control  of  the  kings  of 
France,  for  the  éducation  of  young  persons,  British  subjects, 
who  miglit  désire  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  France.  Their 
administration  is  confided  to  ecclesiastics,  being  born  subjects 
of  the  British  crown,  who  exercise  their  authority  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Âll  thèse 
collèges  will  be  fouud  described  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
accordiog  to  their  respective  localities.  (1) 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.— Besides  the  collèges  before  mentioned, 
Uiere  are  a  number  of  schools  for  spécial  purposes  founded  in 
Paris,  mostly  by  govemment;  of  thèse  we  subjoin  a  list. 

(i)  In  tbe  departments  there  are  royal  collèges  in  ail  great  towns.  In 
small  lowns  tbe  collèges  are  calied  collèges  communaux  :  thèse  are  pri- 
nteeslablisbmenlsaidedby  the  commune,  and  subjectto  the  surveil- 
laace  of  the  authorities.   Tbe  accounts  of  the  university,  as  to  the 
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Ëc:oLE  PoLYTECBKiQtE,  liie  Descartes,  BfoiiUigne  Sle.  Gene- 
viève.—A  decree  of  Uie  National  Gonventloo,  dated  21  Ven- 
tôse, an  II.  (March  if,  1794),  created  a  Commission  des  Tra- 
vaux Publics,  and  an  École  Centrale,  tlie  latter  of  whîch, 
by  a  decree  of  the  15Ui  Fructidor,  an  III.  (September  isl, 
1795),  took  the  name  of  École  Polytechnique.  The  object  of 
this  most  useful  and  justly-celebrated  institution  is  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  the  matliematlcal,  phy^cal,  and  chemical  sciences, 
and  the  graphie  arts;  to  form  pupils  for  the  artillery,  engineer- 
ing, bridges  and  highways,  mining,  and  otlier  departmenls,  into 
which  persons  cannot  be  admitted  without  having  studied  io 
this  school.  Â  great  number  of  excellent  ofBcers,  eagineers. 
and  scientific  men  liave  been  educated  in  this  establishment. 
Pupils  are  admitted  from  the  âge  of  16  to  20.  Ëvery  year 
candidates  for  admission  undergo  a  very  severe  examioation  in 
Paris  and  the  departments.  The  terms  are  lOOOfr.  a-year,  the 
pupils  also  providing  themselves  virith  a  uniform,  books,  and 
other  objects  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  their  studies.  The 
King  has  founded  24  scholarships,  of  which  8  are  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior,  12  of  the  Mtnister  of  War, 
and  4  of  the  Minister  of  the  Marine.  The  atfairs  of  the  school 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council  of  amélioration,  a 
council  of  instruction,  and  a  council  of  administration.  The 
period  allowed  for  study  is  two  years,  to  which  in  certain  cases 
a  third  year  is  added,  The  number  of  pupils  is  ahout  300.  In 
1843,  100  were  admitted.  Strangers  cannot  visit  this  school 
without  permission  from  the  Minister  of  War.  (1)  Thcreisan 
École  d'Application  at  Metz,  to  which  100  pupils  passed  in  1840 
from  the  metropolitan  institution. 

École  Royale  des  Ponts  et  Chalssées,  10,  rue  Hillerin  Bertin. 
—This  school  consists  of  about  100  pupils,  taken  from  the  École 
Polytechnique,  who  recel ve  instruction  in  the  art  of  projecting 
and  constructlng  routes,  canals,  bridges,  etc.,  also  whatever 
concerns  the  différent  branches  of  civil  engineering. 

number  of  sludcnts  and  the  amounls  of  the  fées  received  for  their  eda- 
cation,  during  the  last  scholastic  year,  show  the  foUowing  results  :— 
:No.  of  Sludents.       Sunis  reoeiv^cd. 
Intbe  41  royalcolteges    .    .      io,67£  M3,S44  fr. 

317  communal  collèges     22,058  427,693 

101  inslituilons   .    .    .       8,378  350,620 

1,007  boardingschools     .      93,538  473,773 

Totals     .     .    .      64,649  1,53S,540  fr 

(1)  The  fullest  information  on  this  reoiarkable  institutiofi  will  be  fonixl 
in  the  publicaliou  called  ''  Programme  des  Études." 
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École  d'ëtat-Major,  lâO,  rue  de  Grenelle.*— This  school  is 

desUned  lo  form  piipils  for  Ihe  slaff-servicc.  The  usual  lerm  of 
stiMlj  is  Iwo  years,  whcn  Ihose  pupils  who  hâve  passed  the  exa- 
BûnalioBs  with  honour  are  appointed  \n  their  turns,  as  vacancies 
occur,  u>  lieutenancies  of  the  staff»  but  are  attached  during  four 
rears  to  in£auitry  or  cavalry  regimeats  of  the  Une. 

ÉCOLE  DES  Mines,  U,  rue  d'Enfer.— Al  the  head  of  this  school 
is  a  ConteU  dû$  Min$$,  wlûch  directs  aU  affairs  relating  to 
mining  opérations. 

lÊcoLEs  Royales  VéTém^AiBES,  et  Berceries  Royales.— Tlie 
fonner  are  three  in  number,  at  Alfort  near  Paris»  at  Lyons,  and 
aod  at  Toulouse.  The  latter,  for  the  breedlng  and  treatment  of 
caUle,  are  at  Rambouillet,  Perpignan»  La  Haye  Vaux  (Vosges)» 
and  Moat  Caruel,  Pas  de  Calais. 

ËcoLE  DES  Chartes,  at  tlie  King's  Library»  rue  de  Richelieu.— 
This  institution  was  founded  by  Louis  XVlll.,  for  encouraging 
tbe  study  of  the  aneieni  manuscripts  contained  in  the  différent 
libraries,  and  the  dépôts  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  To 
U»s  end  the  keepers  of  tiie  records  and  the  king's  librarians  re- 
ceiTe  an  addition  to  their  salary  to  teach  young  men  (nominated 
bjthe  Minister  of  Public  Instruction)  palseography,  or  to  under- 
stand  and  decipher  ancient  charters.  Each  pupilbas  600  fir.  a-year. 

ËooLEs  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  at  the  King's  Li- 
brary,  rue  de  Richelieu.— 7  professors  are  attached  to  this 
establishment,  and  lecture  on  the  following  languages  :— Pure 
and  Vulgar  Arabie;  Persian; Turkish;  Armenian;  Modem Greek 
aad  Greek  paUeography;  Hmdoostanee. 

École  de  Pharmacie,  13»  rue  de  TArbalète. — ^There  are  10  pro* 
fessors  attached  to  this  school,  who  lecture  on  drugs,  chemistry, 
nahiral  history,  and  botany.  Apothecaries  must  be  examined 
at  this  school  before  they  can  practise  as  such. 

ÉCOLE  DES  Beaux  Arts,  16,  rue  des  Petits  Augustins.— This 
school  is  divided  into  2  sections,  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Lectures  are  given  gratuituously  on  every  sub- 
ject  connected  with  the  arts  by  21  professors. 

École  Royale  Gratuite  de  Dessin»  de  Mathématique,  et  de 
Sculpture  d'Ornement»  en  faveur  des  arts  mécaniques,  5,  rue 
de  l'École  de  Médecine.— This  institution  is  for  the  instruction 
of  artisans  in  the  principles  of  drawing  and  architecture;  lec- 
tures are  also  given  on  geomelry,  arithmetic,  mensuration» 
timbcr-cutting,  etc. 

École  Royale,  Spéciale,  et  Gratuite  de  Dessin  pour  les  Jeunes 
l*ERsossEs,  7»  rue  de  Touraine.— This  school»  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  women  intended  for  the  arts  or  manual  pro- 
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fessioos,  affords  llie  means  of  studying  figures,  landscapes, 
flowers,  etc.  (1) 

Écoi.E  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  1,  rue  des  Cou- 
tures St.  Gervais,  founded  in  1828,  and  established  on  the  plan 
of  the  old  École  Polytechnique,  for  the  éducation  of  persons 
intended  for  civil  engineers,  directors  of  manufaclories,  builders, 
and  teachers  of  the  application  of  the  sciences. 

École  et  Maison  d'Accouchement,  3,  rue  de  la  Bourbe.  There 
are  525  beds  attached  to  this  institution. 

Conservatoire  de  Musique  et  de  Déclamation  Lyrique,  H, 
faubourg  Poissonnière. — This  institution  was  founded  for  the 
instruction  ofyoung  persons  ofboth  sexes  in  singing,  music,  etc. 
A  numerous  body  of  the  first  professors  of  both  sexes  give 
gratuitous  instruction  hère  to  more  than  450  pupils,  and  a  very 
valuable  musical  libraiy,  open  daily  to  the  public  from  10to3, 
is  also  attached  to  this  establishment. 

École  d'ÉQuiTATiON. — ^The  most  celebraled  is  under  Ihe  direc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Franconi,  of  the  Cirque-Olympique.  Others  will 
be  found,  at  95  bis,  rue  St.  Lazare;  10,  rue  Duphot;  42,  faubourg 
Montmartre  ;  one  to  the  lefl  of  the  church  of  the  Madeleine 
(Kuntzmann's),  and  several  others  of  considérable  réputation 
in  varions  parts  of  the  capital. 

Gymnase,  6,  rue  Jean  Goujon,  Champs-Elysées. — At  lliis  in- 
stitution, conducted  by  M.  Amoros,  instruction  is  given  to  pupils 
of  both  sexes  in  gymnastic  exercises  on  the  most  approved 
principles.  It  is  very  well  attended. 

Société  des  Amis  de  l'Enfance. — This  society,  formed  for  the 
protection  and  instruction  of  maie  children,  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Comte  de  Paris.  Demands  for 
admission  must  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Council, 
24,  Place  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois. 

Institutions  and  Pensions. — Thèse  establishments  correspond 
to  académies  and  boarding-schools  in  England,  but  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  Paris  there  are  34  Institutions  or  preparatory  schools  for  llm 
collèges,  and  19C  Pensions.  Tlie  number  of  Institutions  for 
young  ladies  is  63,  and  of  Pensions  156.  There  are  besides  in 
the  rest  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  a  considérable  number 
of  institutions  and  pensions  for  maie  and  female  éducation, 

(0  Écoles  Gratuites  de  Dessin  bave  been  established  by  MM.  Charles 
and  Dupré.  rue  St.  Avoye  and  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  in  the  court  of 
the  Petites  Écuries.  They  arc  opened  in  the  evening,  and  are  assidaousir 
frequented  by  laborious  workmen.  In  the  Schools  of  Design  instruclio* 
is  given  graluituously  to  nearly  4000  scholars.  ^         . 
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exclusive  of  the  smaller  schools,  whichin  Paris  and  ils  vicinity 

amoiint  to  more  tlian  500.  For  a  list  of  llie  best,  see  Directory. 

Écoles  Normales  Élémentaires. — Thèse  useful  institutions  are 
designed  to  form  school-masters  and  scliool-mislresses.  They  are 
Iwoinnumber,  one  for  men,  4,  rue  des  Bernardins,  and  the  other 
for  women,  al  tlie  Halle-aux-Draps.  The  lectures  are  delivered 
tliree  days  a-week,  and  occupy  Ihree  months.  The  pupils  are 
laughlreading,  wriling,  arilhmetic,  Iinear-drawing,penmanship, 
and  church-singing.  No  one  is  admitted  without  producing  a 
certiflcale  signed  by  the  mayor  and  rector  of  his  or  her  parish,  or 
anauthorisation  delivered  by  thecommitlee  of  public  instruction. 

Gratuitous  lectures  for  workmen  liave  been  established  by  the 
Association  Polytechnique,  in  the  3d,[Cth,  8th,  and  12th  arron- 
dissements. 

Écoles  Primaires  Supérieures  de  la  Ville  de  Paris. — The 
name  of  thèse  schools  sufficienlly  indicates  Iheir  objecl.  They 
form  the  fourth  class  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Gouncil 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  are  very  numerous. 

Adult  5c/ioo?s.— There  are  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  53 
schools  or  classes  for  adulls,  containing  7,000  personsin  Paris,  371 
in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis,  and  1,085  in  thaï  of  Sceaux. 

Guvroirs. — Thèse  are  useful  establishments  kept  up  by  the 
administration  of  hospitals  for  furnishing  work  to  young  girls; 
Ihere  are  1  or  more  in  each  arrondissement;  their  total  iiumber 
Is  29,  and  the  children  frequenling  them  are  1,595. 

Of  the  Écoles  Primaires  for  children,  there  are  24  Écoles  Mu- 
tuelles (Boys),  containing  5,600  Scholars;  27  Écoles  Simultanées 
(Boys)  7,047  ;  total  (Boys),  12,647.-28  Écoles  Mutuelles  (Girls), 
5090;  27  Écoles  Simultanées  (Girls),  5,260;  total  (Girls),  11,250. 
Tlie  expense  of  ail  the  Écoles  Primaires  to  the  municipality  is 
about  240,000  fr.  annually,  and  to  the  administration  of  hospi- 
tals about  330,000  fr.  The  funds  contributed  by  charitable 
associations  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned  schools  amount 
io  46,800  fr.,  giving  the  total  cost  of  primary  instruction  per 
amium,  616,800  fr.  Elementary  singing  is  taught  in  ail  thèse 
schools  ;  and  spécial  singing-schools  hâve  been  established,  on 
the  mutual  instruction  principle,  to  the  number  of  52.  The 
monitors  in  them  receive  prizes  according  to  merit.  The  salaries 
of  the  teachers  are,  for  masters  1800  fr.,  for  mistresses  1500  fr. 
per  annum;  and  ail  are  either  provided  with  a  house,  or  re- 
ceive an  allowance  of  300  fr.  towards  their  rent.  If  they  hold 
an  evening  class  for  adults  they  are  paid  in  addition,  the 
masters  300  fr.,  the  mistresses  200  fr.  (1) 

(i)  The  Écoles  Primaires  for  ail  France,  according  to  the  last  returnn, 
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Sallês  d^ÀMiUs  or  infant  Sehools,  are  rapidly  forming  ail  over 
Pans.  There  are  at  présent  23  such  eslablishmenls,  and  they 
receive  during  Ihc  day  between  4,000  and  5,00()  children.  The 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  thèse  schools  holds  ils  meetings  at 
32,  rue  de  Clichy,  where  the  Inspectress-general  résides,  (i) 

We  inay  add  lo  the  foregoing  account  of  the  state  of  public 
instruction  in  tiie  capital  a  notice  of  a  grand  and  admirable 
institution,  which,  although  not  situated  within  Paris,  is  still 
Immediately  and  closely  connected  with  it. 

The  Maison  Royale  de  St.  Denis  is  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  the  daughters,  sisters,  and  nièces  of  members  of  the  légion  of 
honour.  It  was  originally  cstablished  by  Napoléon  in  Ihe  Châ- 
teau of  Écouen,  under  the  snperintendence  of  Madame  Gampan, 
and  bas  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  the 
Ëmperor,  who  oflen  visited  it  ;  by  the  Letters  and  the  enlightened 
cares  of  its  excellent  govemess;  and  by  the  numbers  of  ac- 
complislted  and  distinguished  women  who  bave  received  their 
éducation  within  its  walls.  Since  1815  it  bas  been  fixed  in  the 
vast  buildings  of  the  confiscated  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  ac- 
cording  to  the  latcsl  régulations  is  thus  constituted  : — The  Queen 
is  protectress  of  the  institution.  The  Grand  Chancelier  of  the 
Légion  présents  the  highcr  functionaries  of  the  house  to  the 
crown  for  appointment,  and  names  the  other  functionaries  b 
his  own  authority.  AU  pupils  are  nominated  by  the  King,  on 
the  présentation  of  the  Grand  Ohancellor.  The  establishment 
consisls  of  a  lady  superintendent,  C  ladies  dignitaries,  12  ladies 
of  the  Ist  class,  40  ladies  of  the  2d  dass,  20  novices,  besides 
candidates  for  the  noviciate,  and  abont  GOO  pupils,  of  whom 
400  are  taught  graluitously,  the  remainder  being  educated  at 
the  expense  of  their  families.  The  superintendent,  dignitaries, 
and  governing  members  of  the  institution  wear  orders  and  dé- 
corations corresponding  to  those  of  the  members  of  the  légion 
of  honour;  and  retiring  pensions  are  allowed  them  aller  a 
certain  number  of  years.  A  most  accomplished  éducation  is 
given  to  the  pupils  ;  and  the  young  ladies  who  are  brought  up 
hère  receive  ail  the  advantage  that  can  resuit  from  a  well- 
matured  System  of  collegiate  instruction,  aided  by  eminent  pro- 

fessors  of  the  fine  arts  and  music.  3  almoners  and  a  large  me- 

contained  i,38S,964  boys,  94a,tft6  girisj  total,  3,333,580.  The  expenseof 
communal  schools  was  9,017,427  fr.,  and  the  votes  of  cotincils-geneni 
for  maintaioing  them  amounted  to  4,231,608  fr. 

(1)  The  most  aulhentic  accounts  of  the  institutions  for  public  insIniC' 
tion  in  France  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Almanach  de  T  Université,"  âoi 
ia  Ibe  '*  Keporis"  of  the  prefeet  of  the  department. 
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djcal  staff  are  attached  to  the  service  of  tlie  establishment,  and 
tiie  care  and  altention  paid  to  the  confort  as  well  as  health 
oflhe  pupils  are  very  greal.  At  llie  same  Urne  the  rules  of  the 
house  are  exceedmgly  strict,  wilhout  being  severe;  ail  the 
members  of  it  wear  tlie  same  unifonn,  black  dresses,  black 
Iwimets  and  gloves,  with  aprons  and  collarsj  ail  dîne  together, 
and  are  subjected  to  almost  mUitary  discipline.  Fréquent  exa- 
minalions  lake  place,  and  prizes  are  bestowed  according  to 
meril.  Permission  to  vîsil  the  establishment  is  granted  by  the 
Grand  Chancellor  on  a  wrilten  application. 

Two  succursal  bouses,  belonging  to  tliis  institution,  and  con- 
ducted  upon  the  same  plan,  are  estabhshed,  one  in  the  rue  Bar- 
bette, at  Paris,  the  second  at  the  Maison  des  Loges,  in  the  forest 
of  St.  Germain.  Thèse  contain  jointly  400  gratuitous  pupils,  and 
are  superinlended  by  the  ladies  of  the  Congrégation  de  la  Mère 
de  Dieu. 

MUSEUMS,  ETC.— We  hère  only  give  a  list  of  the  muséums, 
libraries,  etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  référence;  full  descrip* 
lions  of  thèse  institutions  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places  in 
olher  parts  of  this  work,  accordmg  to  the  arrondissements  in 
which  lliey  happen  to  be  situaled. 

Louvre, — Musée  des  Tableaux;  1,406  pictures  of  Itahan,  Fle-f 
mish,  Spanish,  and  French  schools  of  old  masters  and  deceased 
modem  artists. — La  Salle  des  Bijoux, — La  Salle  des  sept  Chemp- 
nées,  containing  copies  of  some  of  Raphael's  finest  frescoes. — 
Musée  Grec. — Salle  du  Trône,  containing  ancient  and  modem 
colossal  vases,  etc. — Musée  Égyptien;  collection  of  Egyptian 
and  Etruscan  antiquities,  etc. — Musée  des  Tableaux  Français. 
^Musée  des  Tableaux  de  la  Galerie  Espagnole  ;  446  pictures  of 
Ihe  Spanish  schools  with  a  few  ItaUan.— Jtfiwé«  Standish.— Mu- 
sée des  Dessins;  1,298  drawings  of  masters  of  ail  schools. — 
Musée  de  la  Marine;  Collection  of  models  of  vessels,  naval  ob- 
jects,  etc. — Musée  des  Antiques;  1,100 ancient  statues,  sculpture, 
e\c.— Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne;  Collection  of  works  of 
Jean  Goujon,  Jean  Cousin,  Michel  Angelo,  Coysevox,  Puget,  etc. 

Ail  thèse  muséums  are  open  to  students,  and  foreignei's,  with 
passports,  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays;  and  to  tlie  public  on  Sundays,  from  10  to  4. 

Musée  Royal  du  Luxembourg.    Pictures  and  sculptures  by 

hving  modem  artlsls.  Open  to  students  and  foreigners  every 

day  except  Monday  ;  and  to  Ihe  public  on  Sundays  ;  from  10  to  4. 

Musée  Monétaire,  at  the  Hôtel  des  Monnaies,  11,  Quai  Conti. 

Collection  of  medals,  moneys,  dies,  etc.   Open  to  foreigners, 

wilh  passports,)  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  to  the  public,  Tues- 
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days  and  Fridays;  from  12  ta  3.— For  spécial  permission  to  see 
coining,  write,  post-paid,  to  M.  le  Président  de  la  Commission 
des  Monnaies,  à  l'Hôtel  des  Monnaies,  Quai  Conti. 

Musée  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Gallerles  of 
zoology,  mineralogy ,  and  geology,  comparative  anatomy ,  botany, 
botanical  garden,  and  ménagerie,  ail  of  which  are  open  to  Ihe 
public  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  from  2  to  5,  while  to  students 
and  slrangers  with  tickets,  the  first  four,  are  open  on  Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  11  to  3  ;  Ibe  gallery  of  botany 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  at  the  same  hour;  and  the  school 
of  botany,  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  3  lo  5 
o'cloclf.  The  library  is  open  to  the  public  from  Ist  April  lo 
Ist  September,  every  day,  Sundays  and  Fridays  excepted,  from  1 1 
to  3,  and  from  Ist  September  to  Ist  April  at  the  same  hours  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  The  ménagerie  is  open 
daily  from  11  to  G  in  sommer,  and  from  11  to  3  in  winter.  For 
tickets  apply,  with  passport,  at  the  office  of  administration.  The 
garden  is  open  daily. 

Musée  d'Artillerie,  3,  Place  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin.  Valuable  col- 
lection of  arms  and  armour.  Open  to  visitors  with  passports  on 
Thursdays,  from  12  till  4. 

Galerie  des  Plans  des  Forteresses  de  France,  at  the  Hôtel  des 
Invalides;  can  be  visited  only  wilh permission  from  the  Minister 
of  War,  which,  however,  is  easily  obtainable. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers,  208,  rue  St.  Martin.  Models 
of  machines,  instruments,  etc.  Open  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
from  10  to  4;  and,  wilh  passports,  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Saturdays,  from  11  to  3.  Library  open  every  day,  Friday 
excepted,  from  10  to  4  o'clock. 

Cabinet  de  Minéralogie,  46,  rue  d'Enfer.  Open  to  foreigners 
and  students  daily,  with  permission  from  the  Director  (for  which 
Write  post-paid);  to  public,  on  Thursdays,  from  11  to  3. 

Cabinet  d'Anatomie,  at  the  École  de  Médecine.  Open  lo 
students  and  bearers  of  permissions  daily;  and  to  public  on 
Thursdays.  A  portion  is  open  from  11  to  12,  and  the  resl  from  il 
to  3.  Olosed  from  Ist  September  to  Ist  November.  (Apply  lo 
porter.) 

Musée  Dupnytren,  rue  de  l'École  de  Médecine.  Open  same 
days  and  hours,  and  closed  from  September  1  to  November  1. 
(Apply  to  porter.) 

Cabinet  de  Médailles  et  Pierres  Gravées,  atthe  Bibliothèque 
du  Roi.  Open  every  day  except  Sundays  and  fêle  days,  from 
10  to  3. 

Jardin  Botanique  de  la  Faculté  de  Médecine,  46,  rue  d'Enfer. 
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Open  frora  Ist  May  lo  3lst  August,  from  C  to  10,  a.  m.,  and 
from  3  lo  7  p.  M.,  except  on  Sundays  and  festivals. 

Besides  thèse,  there  are  the  following  privale  collections,  but 
lo  which  most  of  the  proprielors  grant  admission  wilh  great 
difficully,  and  only  on  a  proper  introduction  being  obtained  : — 
Paintings  hyOld  Masters:  Marshal  Soult,-57,  rue  de  TUniver- 
silé;  Duke  de  Feltre,  10,  rue  Barouillère;  Baron  James  Roths- 
child, 15,  rue  Laffille;  M.  Kalkbrenner,  62,  Faubourg  Poisson- 
nière; Count  deDemidofr,  105,  rue  St.  Dominique.—  Paintings 
by  lÀving  Masters:  M.  Paturle,  23,  rue  du  Paradis  Poissonnière; 
M.  Hope,  121 ,  rue  St.  Dominique,  S.  G.;  Baron  Delesserl,  174,  rue 
Montmartre  ;  M.  le  Marquis  de  Cypierre,  102,  rue  Neuve  des  Ma- 
Ihurins.  —  Paintings,  Statttary,  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  etc  : 
Collection  of  the  laie  M.  du  Sommérard,  Hôtel  Cluny,  rue  des 
Mathurins  St.  Jacques  (  this  curions  collection  has  been  bought 
by  the  city  of  Paris);  Count  Pourtalès,  7,  rue  Tronchet;  M.  de 
Cambacérès,  21,  rue  de  TUniversité;  M.  Panckoucke,  14,  rue 
des  Poitevins;  M.  Odiot,  20,  rue  de  TOratoire,  Champs-Elysées; 
M.  Irisson,  10,  rued'Antin;  M.  Sauvageot,  56,  rue  du  Faubourg 
Poissonnière;  Duke  de  Luynes,  33,  rue  St.  Dominique.  — Nt^- 
mismatic:  M.  RoUin,  12,  rue  Vivienne;  M.  CoUot,  28,  quai 
d'Orsay.  — Birds  and  Shells:  M.  Da  Gama  Machado,  3,  quai 
Voltaire.  —  Botany:  Baron  Delessert,  174,  rue  Montmartre.  — 
Herbary.  M.  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  at  the  Garden  of  Plants.  — 
Cryptogamic  Berhary  :  Colonel  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  6,  rue  de 
Bussy.  —  Jdineralogy  :^,  Brongniart,  71,  rue  St.  Dominique; 
N.  Cordier,  at  the  Garden  of  Plants. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.— Bt6/toe/iègM«  du  Roi,  58,  rue  Riche- 
lieu. Nearly  1,000,000  books  and  printed  pamphlets,  80,000 
MSS.,  100,000  medals,  1,400,000  engravings,  300,000  maps  and 
plans.  Open  every  day  to  the  public  (except  Sundays  and 
liolidays),  from  10  to  3.  Vacation  from  Sept,  i  to  Oct.  1. 

Bibliothèque  de  l'Arsenah  rue  de  Sully.  Conlains  200,000 
vols,  and  6300  MSS.  Open  every  day,  except  on  festivals, 
from  10  to  3.  Vacation  from  Sept.  15  to  Nov.  3. 

Bibliothèque  de  Sainte  Geneviève,  2,  rue  Clovis,  250,000  vols., 
3,000  MSS.  Open  every  day,  except  feslivals,.from  10  to  3  ;  and 
in  the  evening  from  7  to  10.  Vacation  from  Sept.  1  to  Oct.  15. 

Bibliothèque  Mazarine,  at  the  Institute,  23,  Quai  Conti. 
200,000  vols.,  3,700  MSS.  Open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals,  from  10  to  3.  Vacation  from  Aug.  1  to  31. 

Bibliothèque  de  la  Ville,  35.  Quai  d'Auslerlitz.  55,000  vols. 
Open  every  day,  except  festivals,  from  10  to  3.  Vacation  from 
Aug.  15toOct.  1. 
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Bibliothèque  de  l'École  de  Médecine,  12,  Place  de  l'École  de 
Médecine.  30,000  vols.  Open  daily  to  students,  and  to  the 
public  on  Thursdays,  from  11  to  3. 

Bibliothèque  du  Musée  d'Histoire  Naturelle^  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  30,000  vols,  and  15,000  pamphlets.  Open  from  Sept,  i 
to  April  1,  on  Tuesdays,  Tliursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  11 
to  3;  from  April  1  to  Sept.  1,  every  day  (Sundays  and  Fridays 
excepted),  from  11  to  3. 

Bibliothèque  de  l'École  des  Mines,  34,  rue  d'Enfer,  COOO  vols. 
Open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  il  to  3,  and  every  day  to 
students  and  strangers,  on  permission  obtained  from  the  Director 
of  the  establishment. 

Bibliothèques  de  l'Université,  et  de  la  Faculté  de  Théologie, 
at  the  Sorbonue.  Contain  together  60,000  vols.  Open  on  Mon- 
days,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  2,  except  when  any 
of  thèse  days  is  a  festival. 

Bibliotltèque  de  l'Institut,  23,  quai  Conti  (at  the  Institute), 
100,000  vols.  To  be  admitled  to  this  library  a  personal  recom- 
mendation  from  a  member  of  the  Institute  is  needed,  wliich 
however  is  generally  granted  willi  great  liberaUty. 

Bibliothèque  de  la  Chambre  des  Députés,  at  the  Chamber, 
50,000  vols.  To  be  admitted  to  this  library,  a  personal  permis- 
sion from  one  of  the  questors  of  the  Chamber,  or  from  the 
librarian,  is  necessary. 

Bibliothèque  de  la  Chambre  des  Pairs,  at  the  Luxembourg. 
11,000  vols.  Permission  must  be  obtained  from  a  Peer. 

Bibliothèque  du  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  11,  faubourg  Pois- 
sonnière; a  valuable  collection  of  music  and  musical  works. 
Open  daily,  from  10  to  3,  Sundays  and  festivals  excepted. 

Bibliothèque  du  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers,  208,  me 
St.  Martin.  12,000  vols.,  on  mechanical  and  matliematical  sub- 
jects,  patents,  etc.  Open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
Saturdays,  and  Sundays,  from  10  to  2. 

Besides  thèse  hbraries  there  are  others,  to  which  admission 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  proper  authorities,  Ibe 
addresses  of  whom  may  beknown  by  enquiry  on  the  spot;  but 
which  are  seldom  or  never  visited  by  any  persons  except  those 
who  désire  to  consult  them  for  spécial  purposes.  They  are  as 
foUows: — Cabinet  du  Roi,  ou  Bibliothèque  du  Conseil  d^État, 
80,000  vols.,  containing  2000  vols,  of  ordonnances,  etc.,  of  ail 
the  kings  of  France  ;  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  Quai  du  Louvre. 
— Cour  de  Cassation,  36,000  vols.,  Palais  de  Justice. — Invalides, 
30,000  vols..  Hôtel  des  InvaUdes.— £co26  Polytechnique,  26,000 
vols.,  at  the  eslablishmenl.— rrtbMtjai  de  Première  InstQMe, 
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4000  vols.,  Palais  de  Justice.— Ordr«  des  Avocats,  7000  vols., 
Palais  de  Justice.— i»fmwf  ère  de  la  Justice,  8000  vols.,  13,  Place 
Vendôme.— Jïftmstère  des  Affaires-Étrangères,  15,000  vols.,  rue 
Neuve  des  Capucines.— JIftntstcre  de  l'Intérieur^  14,600  vols., 
103,  rue  de  Grenelle,  Saint  Germain.— Ministère  des  Finances, 
3500  vols.,  48,  rue  de  Rivoli.— DépôÉ  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la 
Guerre,  19,000vols.,  8000  MSS.,  61,  rue  de  l'Université.- Dépôt 
des  Cartes  de  la  Marine,  14,000  vols.,  14,  rue  de  TUniversité, 
Dépôt  Central  de  l'Artillene,  GOOO  vols.,  3,  Place  St.  Thomas 
^'^u\n.— Préfecture  de  Police,  iOOO  vols.,  7,  rue  de  Jérusalem. 
—SénUnaire  St,  Sulpice,  20,000  vols.,  17,  rue  du  Pot-de-Fer, 
SI.  Sulpice.— JécoZe  de  Droit,  8000  vols..  Place  du  Panthéon.— 
École  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées^  6000  vols..  10.  rue  Hillerin  Bertin. 
-Cour  des  Comptes,  6000  vols.,  Cour  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle.— 
Observatoire,  ^bOO  vols.,  at  the  esUblishment.— Bi6Mo(Ag(jfue  du 
Commerce,  Palais  de  la  Bourse.— /mprtmerie  Royale,  89,  rue 
Vieille  du  Temple. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 

Société  Royale  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  12,rueTaranne.— 
This  Society,  which,  when  formed  in  1806,  was  called  Académie 
Celtique,  and  bas  published  some  very  interesting  memoirs» 
has  for  its  object  to  investigate  the  language,  history,  and  anti- 
quities  of  the  Cells,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  of  the  middle 
âges,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  Gauls  and  French 
down  to  the  16lh  century  inclusive.  It  consists  of  60  résident 
members,  and  a  great  number  of  correspondents  in  the  depart- 
ments  and  foreign  countries. 

Société  Philomathique  ,  6 ,  rue  d'Aiyou  Daupliine.— Most  of 
the  members,  who  are  60  in  number,  are  also  members  of  the 
Institute,  and,  next  to  that  institution,  it  is  the  most  scientific 
body  in  Paris.  The  Bulletin  de  la  Société  PhUomathique  is  pub» 
lislied  by  the  sociely. 

Société  Entomologique  de  France,  0,  rue  d'Ai\)0u. 

Société  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  46,  rue  de  Seine. — Thissociety 
consists  of  30  members,  and  is  divided  inlo  three  sections,  mi- 
neralogy  and  geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  The  members 
coosist  of  tlie  most  distinguished  naturalists  in  Paris  under  th« 
âge  of  40.  There  are  also  honorary  membei'S  who  hâve  altained 
Ihat  âge,  and  corresponding  members,  chosen  from  among  the 
most  distinguislied  naturalists  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Société  du  Cercle  des  Conférences  Horticoles  du  Départe- 
«ent  de  la  Seine.— This  society,  which  holds  a  yearly  exliibi- 
Uon  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  al  the  Louvre,  from 
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the  20lh  lo  Ihe  24lh  of  Seplember,  has  been  recently  fonned, 
and  meets  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  6,  rue  d'Anjou 
Dauphine. 

Société  Libre  des  Beaux-Arts,  meets  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville 
on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  every  month;  holds  a  pubUc 
sitting  in  May  each  year,  and  publishes  its  proceedings. 

Société  des  Gens  de  Lettres. — The  object  of  this  society  is 
to  secure  the  rights  of  literary  and  scientific  authorship;  its 
meetings  are  held  every  second  Friday.  Central  agency,  21, 
rue  de  Provence. 

Société  d'Éducation  Progressive,  123,  inie  St.  Honoré,  is  com- 
posed  exclusively  of  ladies. 

Société  Grammaticale,  20,  rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs,  holds 
its  meetings  every  Sunday  from  11  to  1  o'clock. 

Athénée  Royal  de  Paris,  2,  rue  de  Valois,  St.  Honoré. — This 
institution  was  founded  in  1781,  by  the  unfortunate  aeronaut 
Pilaire  du  Rosier.  Lectures  are  delivered  hère  in  the  winter 
on  varions  branches  of  literature  and  science.  The  annual  sub- 
scription  is  120  fr.  Subscribers  bave  access  lo  a  reading-room, 
conversation-saloon,  and  library. 

Société  Française  de  Statistique  Universelle,  23,  rue  Louis 
le  Grand.— This  society  was  founded  in  1829,  by  M.  César  Mo- 
reau,  to  aid  the  progress  of  gênerai  statistics.  Différent  works 
connected  with  the  objects  of  this  association  are  printed  at  its 
expense,  and  prizes  and  medals  are  awarded  for  such  produc- 
tions as  are  entitled  to  distinction. 

Société  des  Bibliophiles. — The  object  of  this  society,  which 
consists  of  about  20  members  and  some  foreign  associâtes,  is 
the  printing  or  reprinting  of  very  scarce  or  inediled  works. 

Société  de  Géographie,  23,  rue  de  l'Université. — This  society 
was  founded  in  1821,  for  the  advancement  of  geographical 
science,  by  sending  Iravellers  to  countries  little  known,  pro- 
posing  subjects  for  prizes,  corresponding  with  learned  socie- 
ties,  Iravellers,  and  geographers,  and  publishing  works  and 
maps.  A  bulletin  is  published  by  the  society.  The  annual  sul>- 
scription  is  36  fr.  This  society  possesses  a  library,  containing 
valuable  geographical  collections,  and  many  curions  objects 
presented  to  it  by  Iravellers. 

ff^  Institut  Historique.-— This  society  holds  an  annual  confér- 
ence, wherein  historical  subjects  are  discussed  ;  it  publishes  a 
bulletin.  Public  and  gratuitous  lectures  are  given  on  Paiisian 
antiquities,  French  history,  and  on  the  history  of  literature. 
The  bureau  is  at  9,  rue  St.  Guillaume. 

Société  Philotechnique,  Ifi,  rue  Notre  Dame  des  ^Victoires.- 
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This  Society,  composed  of  60  artists  and  scienlific  and  literary 
men,  besides  lionorary  members,  free  members,  and  corre- 
spondenls,  holds  public  half-yearly  meetings  in  tbe  spring  and 
aulumn,  at  Ihe  Hôtel  de  Ville,  at  which  papers  are  read,  mu- 
sical compositions  performed,  and  sometimes  the  artists  of  the 
Society  exhibit  their  pictures,  designs,  or  sculpture. 

Athénée  des  Arts,  Hôtel  de  Ville.— This  establishment  was 
founded  in  1792,  for  the  encouragement  and  advanceraent  of 
tlie  arts  and  sciences.  Us  members  consist  of  artists,  scientific 
inen,  and  artisans;  ladies  are  also  admitted.  At  the  annual 
public  meetings,  in  the  month  of  May,  prizes  are  adjudged  for 
iiseful  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  ordmary  sittings  take  place  on  Mondays,  at  7  o'clock; 
Ihere  are  besides  literary  and  musical  soirées  held  every  three 
fflontiis. 

Société  des  Amis  des  Arts. — This  Society  was  founded  be- 
fore  tlie  Révolution,  but  was  subsequently  dissolved,  and  re- 
established  in  1816.  Us  object  is  to  encourage  the  arts  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  engraving;  and  an  unlimited  number 
of  subscribers  are  admitted,  who,  al  the  end  of  each  year,  can 
wilhdraw  or  continue  members  of  the  society.  Every  share  is 
fixed  at  25  fr.,  and  each  subscriber  can  take  as  many  shares  as 
he  pleases.  Nine-tenths  of  the  annual  receipts  are  devoted  to 
Ihe  purchase  of  pictures,  statues,  vases,  bas-reliefs,  drawings, 
bronzes,  etc.,  by  living  artists  of  the  French  school;  the  other 
lenth  is  appropriated  to  engraving.  The  objecls  of  art  thus 
purchased  during  the  year  are  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  and 
distributed  among  the  shareholders  by  means  of  a  lottery,  at 
the  rate  of  one  prize  for  eight  shares.  Such  shareholders  as  do 
Dot  gain  prizes  are  entitled  to  a  proof  engraving.  Subscriptions 
received  by  the  secretary  of  the  society,  at  the  Louvre. 

Société  d'Encouragement  des  Arts  Unis,  61,  rue  desSts.  Pères. 
—In  mosl  respects  like  the  preceding.  U  was  originally  esta- 
blished  in  1829,  but  remodeUed  in  1840,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
the  encouragement  of  visitors  of  fortune  and  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  The  yearly  subscription  is  26  fr.,  which  entitles  the  party 
to  receive  a  fine  engraving,  etc.,  with  the  chance  of  gaining  a 
handsome  prize  besides. 

Société  de  Médecine  de  Paris.— The  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Hôtel  de  ViUe,  at  2  o'clock,  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of 
each  month. 

Cercle  Médical  de  Paris. — This  society  dévotes  its  attention 
lo  épidémie  diseases  and  the  médical  constitution,  and  keeps 
up  an  active  corrospondence  with  physicians  and  scientific  men 
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In  f«re%fi  coiuitries  as  well  as  France.  The  king*»  chief  physi- 
cian  is  perpétuai  presidenl.  The  meetings  of  Uie  Cercle  are 
held  at  the  Hôtel  de  ViUe. 

Société  de  Médecine  de  Paris. — The  prefect  of  Ihe  depart- 
ment  is  président  of  Uiis  society,  whose  labours  are  regularly 
published  in  the  Journal  Général  de  Médecine.  (1) 

Société  de  Médecikk  Pratique. — The  principal  object  of  Ihis 
association  is  the  study  and  cure  of  whatever  diseasesare  most 
prévalent.  Pupils  sent  by  school-masters  and  scbool-mislresses 
are  vaccinaled  gratuitously,  and  vaccinal  matter  is  sent  to  sur- 
geons. The  king's  cliief  physician  is  président  of  this  society, 
whose  meetings  are  held  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 

Société  de  («uirurgie.— The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville  on  Wediiesdays.  Président  M.  Berard. 

Société  d'Observation,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  mé- 
dical cases.— M.  Louis  is  the  perpétuai,  président.  The  meetings 
are  held  at  the  École  de  Médecine,  at  7  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evenings. 

Société  ânatomiole,  one  of  the  most  interesling  scientific 
societies  of  Paris. — ^l'he  most  curious  spécimens  of  morbid  ana- 
tomy  are  brought  to  the  society  from  the  différent  hospitals. 
M.  Cruveilhier  is  the  perpétuai  président.  The  meetings  are 
held  at  3  o'clock  on  Wednesdays,  in  a  room  attaclied  to  the 
Musée  Dupuytren. 

Société  Purénologique,  37,  rue  de  Seine,  meets  on  the  2d 
and  4th  Wednesday  of  every  month  ;  there  is  also  a  public  an- 
nual  meeting  in  August.  The  muséum  is  open  every  day,  Sun- 
days  and  fêtes  exccpted,  from  12  to  4  o'clock. 

Société  Medico-Philanthropique. — ^This  benevolent  associa- 
tion holds  its  meetings  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  on  the  2nd  and 
4th  Mondays  of  the  monlh.  Gratuituous  prescriptions  are  glven 
on  Thursdays  from  2  to  5  o'clock,  and  money  is  afforded  to 
patients  destitute  of  tlie  means  of  procuring  medicine. 

The  Parisian  Médical  Society  was  established  in  1837,  and 
consists  principally  of  English  practitioners  and  students  re- 

(1)  The  last '*  Âlmanach  Général  de  Médecine  "  contains  the  follow- 
ing  officiai  slalistical  rcturus  : — i,3io  doctors  of  medicine  are  entered  on 
the  gênerai  Paris  lisl.  The  uumber  of  olJiciers  de  sanié  praclising  in 
Paris  19  200.  There  is,  on  an  average,  one  médical  man  for  every  750  in- 
babitants  in  Paris,  and  one  for  every  looo  inhabitanls  in  the  depart- 
menls.  Fifly-lwo  doctors  of  medicine  praclise  in  Ihe  arrondissement  of 
SI.  Denis,  Ihiriy  in  ihat  of  Sceaux.  There  are  at  présent  5,i3i  stodenls 
in  Ihe  tbrce  médical  faculties  and  the  secondary  schools  of  medicioe 
tbroughout  France. 
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sident  in  the  capital,  as  w«U  as  European  médical  m«n,  wlio 
meet  to  read  memoirs  and  to  discuss  médical  tofiics.  The  pre* 
sident  iâ  chosen  annually.  A  library  and  reading-room  are  at- 
taclied  to  this  Society  :  its  rooms  are  at  No.  3,  rue  Racine. 

Deaf  and  Duhb  Society,  9,  rue  SU  Guillaume. 

Société  Académique  des  ëxfaks  d'Apoluon. — This  gocieiy, 
founded  in  1749,  meets  every  montli,  and  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  devoted  to  miisic  and  poetry.  Among  the  members 
are  several  of  the  most  celebrated  musidans  in  Europe,  as  wefi 
as  distinguished  artists  and  men  of  letters. 

Athènes  Musical.— A  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the  slndy 
and  taste  of  music.  Meetings  held  at  the  Rélet  do  Ville. 

Société  Lyrique  des  Soupers  de  Mo>ius. — This  assoeiatioA  of 
authors  meets  every  month.  it  consists  <^  20  nieml)ers,  each 
of  whom  mtist  présent  at  ttie  monUily  supper  a  song  or  pièce 
of  poetry.  A  volume  of  Uiese  songs  is  printed  annually.  In 
Uits  Society  areembodied  the  two  associations  called  {es  Diners 
dit  VauéevilU  and  le  Caveau  Moderme, 

Société  pour  L'Ë^cofJRAfiEH£^T  de  l'Ikrvstrie  MatiO!(ale,  \t, 
rue  du  Bac — Tlte  object  of  Uiis  society  is  to  second  the  efforts 
of  goveriMnent  for  the  amélioration  of  every  brandi  of  imiiisiry, 
by  giving  prices,  by  rewarding  inventions,  and  by  tlie  publica- 
tion of  a  bulletin  upon  discoveries  relatiag  to  industry. 

ËCOLE  Spécule  du  Cohmercs,  22,  boulevard  des  Filles  du 
Calvaire.— This  school  was  founded  in  1820  by  the  laie  Gasinrir 
Perier,  and  by  Messi*s.  Chaptal,  Temaux,  and  Jao^fues  Laffitte. 
More  than  SOOO  pupils  liave,  siaoe  its  foundalion,  received  a 
pracUcal  commercial  eilucation,  at  an  expense  for  board  and 
instarudiom  vârying  according  to  âge  froin  1,200  £r.  to  l,Ma  fr, 
annually. 

Société  Royale  et  Centrale  d'Agriculture, — This  society 
holds  its  meetings  al  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and  was  establistied  in 
17S8.  its  object  is  the  amelioralion  of  rural  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy  in  France,  il  is  the  centre  of  the  correspondence  of  ail 
theagricuituralsocieties  in  the  kingdom,  and  consists  of  37  or- 
dinary,  9  free,  and  13  foreign  associâtes. 

Société  Royale  r'Horticulture,  12,  rueTaranae,  for  tlieim- 
provement  of  tiie  culture  of  pleasnre  and  kitchen  gardens,  the 
plants  and  fruits  destincd  for  food,  the  vegetables  susceptible 
of  being  empioyed  in  tlie  arts,  fniit-irees,  etc.  It  grants  prises, 
diMributes  medaàs,  exliii>its  plants,  shnibs,  flowers,  etc.,  and 
publishes  a  montiiiy  journal  on  gardening,  called  Annaiet  da 
ia  Société  d'Bm-lûmUwrt. 

SociÉis  D*AnÉuoRAT«ON  DES  Laii>(£S,  126,  Tue  de  OreneUe, 
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St.  Germain.— This  useful  institution  adjudges  annualty  two 
prizes  and  two  medals  to  Frenchagriculturislswho  dévote  tlieir 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  sheep,  etc. 

ÉTABLISSEMENT  DE  FiLÂTURE,  Impasse  des  Hospitalières,  2, 
Place  Royale.— This  establishment  is  destined  to  give  work  to 
poor  women,  who  receive  a  quantity  of  hemp  for  spinning, 
for  which  they  are  paid  a  certain  sum.  The  number  of  women 
employed  by  this  institution  is  about  3800.  There  are  besides 
160  weavers,  for  whom  frames  and  tools  are  procured  gra- 
tuitously. 

Académie  de  l'Industrie  Française,  23,  rue  Louis  le  Grand, 
for  the  promotion  of  agricultural,manufacturing,and  comme^ 
cial  knowledge. 

Société  Générale  des  Naufrages,  31,  rue  Neuve  des  Mathu- 
rins. — This  useful  society  awards  prizes  for  successful  attempts 
to  rescue  crews  from  shipwreck,  etc. 

Besides  thèse  there  are  numerous  other  societies  in  the  ca- 
pital, of  which  the  foUowing  are  the  chief  :  full  information 
respecting  their  objects  and  constitution  may  be  obtained  at 
the  addresses  annexed  to  them.— Société  Sericicole,  12,  rue 
Taranne. — Société  des  Sciences  Physiques,  Chimiques,  et  Arts 
Agricoles,  Hôtel  de  Ville. — Société  Médico-pratique,  Hôtel  de 
Ville.— Société  Médicale  d'Émulation,  Ecole  de  Médecine.— 
Société  Hippocratique,  68,  rue  des  Tournelles. — Société  de  Chir 
mie  Médicale  de  Paris,  4,  place  de  l'École  de  Médecine.— So- 
ciété de  Pharmacie,  13,  rue  de  l'Arbalète.- /nstitut  Bibliogra- 
phique, 31,  rue  de  Seine. — Société  Asiatique,  12,  rue  Taranne. 
—Société  Orientale,  12,  rue  Taranne. — Société  pour  Vlnstrw- 
tion  Élémentaire,  12,  rue  Taranne. — Société  d'Éducation  etdet 
Méthodes  d'Enseignement,  12,  rue  Taranne.— Société  des  Ar- 
chitectes, 12,  rue  Taranne.— Société  des  Progrès  Agricoles,  10, 
rue  Taranne. 

CHURCHES,  etc.— To  each  of  the  12  arrondissements,  into 
which  Paris  is  divided,  there  is  one  parochial  church,  and 
a  number  of  others  called  Églises  Succursales,  or  District 
Churches,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  arrondissement 
or  parish.  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  them,  which  we  give  hère 
for  the  sake  of  référence  ;  full  descriptions  of  each,  as  well  as  of 
the  protestant  places  of  worship,  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  tlie  arrondissements  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Ist  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Church,  La  Madeleine,  District 
Churches:  1.  St.  Louis, rue  Ste. Croix  d'Antin;  2.  St,  Philippe, 
faubourg  du  Roule  ;  3.  St.  Pierre  de  ChaUlot,  rue  de  Chaillol. 
— 2d  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Church,  St.  Rock,  296,  rue  SU  Ho- 
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noré.  District  Ciiurch,  Notre-Dame-de^Lorette,  place  Noire 
Dame  de  Lorette. — 3d  arrondissement  :  Parish  Church,  St,  Eu- 
stache,  rue  Traînée.  District  Churclies  :  1.  Les  Petits  Pères, 
Place  des  Petits  Pères;  2.  Notre-Dame^de-Bofine-Nouvelle,  rue 
de  la  Lune.— 4tli  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Churcli,  St.  Germain 
l'Auxerrois, — 5tli  Arrondissement  :  Parishi  ChiurcJi,  St,  Laurent , 
Place  de  la  Fidélité.  District  Cliurch,  St,  Vincent-de-Paule, 
me  Montholon.— €th  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Church,  5t.  Nico- 
las des  Champs,  rue  St.  Martin.  District  Churches:  1.  St,  Leu 
et  St,  Gilles,  rue  St.  Denis;  2.  Ste,  Elisabeth,  rue  du  Temple. 
— 7th  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Church  :  St,  Merri,  rue  St.  Mar- 
tin. District  Churches  :  i,  Notre-Dame-des^Blancs-Manteaux, 
rue  des  Blancs  Manteaux  ;  2.  St,  Jean,  St,  François,  rue  d'Or- 
léans ;  3.  St,  Denis,  rue  St.  Louis  au  Marais.— 8th  Arrondisse- 
ment: Parish  Church,  Ste.  Marguerite,  rue  St.  Bernard,  fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.  District  Churches  :  1.  Quinze-Vingts,  rue 
de  Cbarenton  ;  2.  St.  Amhroise,  rue  St.  Ambroise. — ^Oth  Arron- 
dissement :  Parish  Church,  Cathédrale  de  Notre-Dam^,  District 
Churches:  1.  St,  Louis,  lie  St.  Louis;  2.  St  Gervais,  rue  Fran- 
çois Miron;  3.  St,  Paul  et  Louis,  rue  St.  Antoine. — lOth  Arron- 
imssehent  :  Parish  Church,  St,  Thomas  d'Aqain,  Place  St.  Thomas 
d'Aquin.  District  Churches  :  1 .  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  rue  de  Sèvres  ; 
2.  Missions  Étrangères,  me  du  Bac  ;  3.  St,  Valère,  rue  de  Bour- 
gogne; 4.  St.  Louis,  aux  Invalides.— 11  th  Arrondissement: 
Parish  Church,  St.  Sulpice,  Place  St.  Sulpice.  District  Churches  : 
1.  St.  Germain  des  Prés,  Place  St.  Germain  des  Prés;  2.  St. 
Séverin,  rue  St.  Séverin. — 12th  Arrondissement  :  Parish  Church, 
St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  rue  de  la  Montagne  Ste.  Geneviève. 
District  Churches:  1.  St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnet,  rue  St.  Vic- 
tor; 2.  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  rue  St.  Jacques;  3.  St.  Mé- 
dard,  rue  MoufTetard. 

The  following  are  chapels  not  attached  to  the  service  of  any 
particular  district. — Chapelle  Expiatoire,  rue  d'Anjou  St.  Ho- 
nore; Église  des  Carmes,  70,  rue  de  Vaugirard;  Église  du  Val 
de  Grâce,  rue  St.  Jacques  ;  Église  de  la  Sorbonne,  Place  de  la 
Sorbonne  ;  Église  des  Invalides.  AU  the  convents,  seminaries, 
and  hospitals  hâve  each  a  chapel  attached  to  them.— To  thèse 
may  be  added  the  Panthéon,  formerly  the  Church  of  Ste.  Ge- 
neviève, which,  though  not  at  présent  used  for  religions  pur- 
poses,  is  still  considered  as  a  sacred  building. 

The  following  are  churches  or  chapels  belonging  to  religions 
sects,  not  Catholics.  For  the  hours  at  which  divine  service  is 
performed  in  them,  and  which  for  the  most  part  vary  accord- 
ing  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ihe  ar- 
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Ikl«  Stmnger'M  Dktry.  puMislied  every  Saturday  in  G^tUgt^anii 

Metienger  .-—EpiêcopoU  Chwrch,  S,  rue  d'Aguessean  (Chuivti  of 
Efigland);  Mailiœuf  CAapeJ.  7  8  bis,  rue  de  Chaillot,  Cham^w-ély- 
9ées  (Ckureh  ef  Enghind);  31,  rue  Royale  St.  Honoré  (Wes- 
leyans);  L'OrtUoirt,  thl,  rue  St.  Honoré  (CaHinists)  ;  ra« 
Otaudiat  (Lullierans);  Let  Carmes,  1€,  rue  des  Miettes  (Lu- 
tlieraiis),  în  Frendi  and  German;  La  VisUatiam  de  St.  Mauiii, 
3ll>,  rue  St.  Antoine  (Calvinists);  liatignoUes-MoiioeaaK,  M, 
BcHiievard  exlérieiir,  iiear  tlie  Uarnère  de  €liciiy  (CaKiiuslë -, 
Frên^  InéhipendemtCkapels,  44,  rue  de  Pi'ovenoe  [CmiU  Jëran- 
f«f»e  ),  service  ki  Eagtisli  and  Fr^acli;  3,  rue  Meniioioiilant  ; 
$)9,  rue  4tt  Faubourg  Si.  Denis;  rue  St.  Maur,  faubourg  du 
Tefiij|>le;  Swiss  Chmrch,  ^57,  rue  St.  Honoré;  Spnagogme,  II, 
me  Neuve  St.  Laurent  (Jews),and  15,  rue  Noire  Aaïue  de  %Sr 
zaretk;  Gre^  Chapeî  (Russian  Ëœbassy  attend),  4,  me  Keave 
de  BeiTj^  €haBips  Elysées. 

Ttie  c^ergy  of  Paris  is  composed  of  1  ardibisiiop,  a  Ficans- 
ge«end  saftdtîoneâ  by  Cbe  kisig  »iid  8  wbo  are  bonorary  ;  3  se- 
orelaries;  1  i>énit«Bcier;  4  »etro[M>!iLan  offîdaJs;  4  diooesaa 
ûffiksîals;  tlte  €ba|H«r  of  tlie  Oiiurch  of  Paris,  eojfipooed  ci  i« 
«lembei'S;  3  canons  (  anciens  )  and  54  honorary  ones  ;  t  aBulers 
of  the  chorâHei^;  li  superintendants  of  tbe  édifice  of  Xotre 
f^ame;  nnd  3  siif)eriors  of  serainariesi.  To  thèse  sbo«M  be 
added  ^7  curés  or  pari^-^wriests  of  llie  Cburcbcs  of  i^aris; 
there  «s  al9o  an  indefinile  nunber  «f  almoners  of  bos^piiai^s 
oonvente,  elc,  The  Prote^nt  clergy  of  Paris  is  œntposoé  ol" 
e  pasiors  of  the  Refenaed  Cihnpcli,  or  €aivifiisls,  4  pastors  Of 
4}ie  Cbupoh  of  the  Confession  ef  Augsburg,  or  Lutberans,  and 
4  ministers  of  Uie  French  IndependeKls.  Tlie  Ënglisli  clergy 
consist  of  a  bisbop,  chai^ain  to  the  emliassy,  and  4  oiher  mi- 
nisters  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  sevteral  w'mislers  «f 
olher  denominattcms.  (l) 

(1)  The  lolal  numbcr  of  tbe  Cattrolic  clergy  in  France  w  abotit  42,ow, 
includingS  cardioffls,  14  ardibisbops,  and  67  bishops.  Tetibes«  Ei«y  be 
added^^oo  lbeolegical«ludeiiU,iiiiendedffNr(beprics4!l)e6d.  TbeAinnbcr 
of  oenwfiUfi  for  Huns  of  diffcrenl  orders  isabaul  àooe,  aîné  the  number  of 
ntttts  aboui  24,000 ;  there  are  also  in  France  eslablishin^nls  of  roonks  of 
La  Trappe,  Carthusians,  or  Chartreux,  Capucins,  Bcncdiclines,  aod 
Jesuils,  besides  the  Priesls  of  St.  Sulpice.  Of  Ihe  uilnisters  of  olher  reli- 
gions there  are  4ii  Reformists,  or  Calvinists,  uf  wfaom  90  are  présidents 
of  consistories  :  2ao  of  the'Confcssion  i.f  Augs^burg, or  Liriberwis,  of  wbwai 
G  arc  inspectorsof  drocescs,  anû  3 i  prciiiidcols of  cossielories.  Tbe  Ëngiish 
«Itttrches  in  France  faave  at  least  40  minit»lers,  inoludiog  a  btabopreud- 
iogwi  Paris.  Xbere  are  aUo  8  Jewii^b  ilabbins,  and  of  olhor  denomina- 
li«QS  A6.  At  tbe  lime  of  lUc  Kcvolulioo  tbe  total  numbcr  of  ecdesiaslical 
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SÉMINAIRE  DES  Missions  Étrangères,  120,  rue  de  Bac— Mis&km- 

aries  are  echicated  hère  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  in  what- 

ever  may  fit  them  for  tlie  missions  in  the  East. 

SûiiiAiiiE  BU  St.  Esprit,  2G,  rue  des  Postes.— The  pupils  of 
liiis  semîDary,  de»iined  for  missions  to  the  French  colonies, 
coHMsl  of  joiwg  Frenchmen  or  Créoles  who  hâve  devotcd  them- 
Mhres  to  Uie  ecdesiastical  state. 

Petit  SéviNAiRE.—Forms  two  divisions.  One  establisbed  at 
IbeancieBt  seminary  of  St.  Nicolas  du  Ghardonnet,  18  bis,  rue 
de  Ponloise,  and  the  olher  al  Genlilly.  The  two  bouses  con- 
lain  260  pupils. 

SÉinfAiiiE  DE  St.  Sllpige,  Place  St.  Sulpice.— Ithasasuperior, 
10  directoi's  and  professors,  and  165  studenls  in  theology.  A 
succursal  house  is  establisbed  at  Issy,  for  the  study-  of  philo- 
^pliy,  witb  a  superior,  6  professors  and  directors,  and  M) 
sUideots. 

IssTiTUT  DES  Frères  DES  Écoles  CHRETIENNES,  1G5,  rue  du  Fau- 
bourg  St.  Martin.— The  teachers  of  the  Écoles  Chrétiennes  are 
educaled  hère.  There  are  in  Paris  10  establishments  and 
21  classes. 

Caisse  Diocésaine. — This  fund  is  destined  to  aCTord  pensions 
to  priests  whose  âge  or  mfirmities  prevent  them  continuing  to 
exercise  Ibeir  functions,  and  to  grant  allowances  to  young  men 
desUtute  of  fortune  who  dévote  themselves  to  the  ecdesiastical 
!^te,  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies. 

Société  de  la  Morale  Chrétienne,  9,  rue  St.  Guillaume. — This 
«ociely,  founded  in  1821,  principally  by  the  Duke  de  Laroche- 
(oucauld-Liancourt,  bas  for  its  object  the  protection  of  orphans 
up  to  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  the  aid  of  poor  working 
people,  the  gratuitous  defence  of  prisoners,  etc. 

Société  des  Missions  Évangéliques  chez  les  Peuples  non 
Chrétiens  (Prolestant),  7,  rue  de  Berlin,  place  de  l'Europe. 

SoaÉTÉ  des  Traités  Religieux  (Protestant),  02,  rue  Basse 
du  Rempart. 

P^nonages  was  ii4,ooo,  including  19,000  regular  clergy,  and  33«ooonuDS 
of  ail  orders.  Tbeir  annual  revenues  amounled  to  72  millions  of  francs, 
'nd  (lie  liihc  to  70  millions,  giving  a  lotal  of  142  millions.  In  the  last 
ludgel  of  the  Ministerof  Public  Worship  thn  salaries  of  the  cardinals 
and  prêtâtes  of  France  are  eslimaled  at  i,oi7,ooo  fr.;  the  total  expenses  of 
Cathoiie  worsliip,  at  34,25 i,ooo  fr.;  Protestant  ditto,  i,033,ooo  fr.;  Jewish 
*iu«,  90,000  fr.  The  présent  numberof  curés,  or  rectors,  is  3,3oi;of  whom 
tvti  recel ve  a  Btipeod  of  1,200  fr.  cach,  and  the  rest  1,500  fr.  eacb.  The 
Booiber  of  desservans,  or  curâtes,  is  25,368.  whose  salaries  vary  froin 
<^tr.  lo  8oa  fr.  per  annuiu,  uot  including  parocbial  contributions. 
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Société  Biblique,  8,  rue  Buinford. 

Société  des  Bons  Livres  et  des  Gravcres  de  Piété,  G9,  rue  des 
Sts.  Pères. 

Société  pour  L*E^'COCRAGEMENT  de  l'Instruction  Primaire  parmi 
les  Protestaks  de  France,  3,  rue  de  l'Oratoire  SI.  Honoré. 

Société  Biblique  Protestante  de  Paris,  16,  rue  des  Moulins 
St.  Boch.—  Tlie  objecl  of  this  association  is  to  spread  the  Holy 
ScHptures,  without  note  or  commentary,  in  the  versions  re- 
ceived  and  used  in  Protestant  churches.  Il  holds  an  annual 
public  meeting. 

Société  Évangélique  de  France,  13,  rue  des  Petites  Écuries.— 
For  supplying  pastors  and  teachers  lo  neglected  districts,  and 
advancing  Protestantism  generally. 

Convents  (36). — The  convents  of  the  présent  day  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  equal  to  those  that  existed  previously  to  the  Ré- 
volution of  1789,  nor  in  gênerai  are  they  subject  to  such  rigid 
rules  as  formerly  :  several  of  them  are  devoted  to  purposes  of 
female  éducation.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  now 
existing  in  Paris. — The  Dames  Bénédictines  de  VAdùration  per* 
pétuelle  du  St.  Sacrement,  12,  rue  Neuve  Ste.  Geneviève.  A 
second  couvent  of  the  same  order  was  established   at  the 
Temple,  78  bis,  rue  du  Temple,  by  the  late  Princess  Louise  de 
Condé. — ^The  Dames  Augustines  Anglaises,  23,  rue  des  Fossés 
St.  Victor.— The  Dames  Carmélites,  (J7,  rue  d'Enfer,  and  70, 
rue  Vaugirard.— The  Dames  de  la  Visitation,  70,  rue  d'Enfer, 
and  112,  rue  de  Vaugirard;  and  6,  rue  Neuve  SU  Etienne. — ^The 
Damss  de  la  Congrégation  de  l'Adoration  perpétuelle  du  St.  S» 
crement  et  des  Sacrés  Cœurs  de  Jésus  et  de  Marie,  15,  rue  de 
Picpus. — The  Dames  Chanoinesses  de  la  Congrégation  de  Notr^ 
Dame,  16  and  104,  rue  de  Sèvres,  and,  75,  faubourg  du  Boule.-^ 
The  Dames  Bénédictines  du  Calvaire,  111,  rue  du  Cherche' 
Midi.— The  Congrégation  de  la  Mère  de  Dieu,  23,  rue  Picpm 
and  2  and  4,  rue  Barbette.  The  latter  is  a  dependence  of  tti 
Maison  Boyale  d'Éducation  at  St.  Denis.— The  Dames  de  la  Mi 
séricorde,  25,  rue  Neuve  Ste.  Geneviève. — The  Chanoinesses  4 
St.  Louis,  22,  rue  Pot-de-Fer  St.  Sulpice.— The  Dames  du  Sacâ 
Cœur,  41 ,  rue  de  Varennes. — The  Dames  de  V Immaculée  CoiK 
ception,  called  Récolettes,  40,  rue  des  Postes. — The  Dames  À 
Bon  Secours,  12,  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs.  Thèse  siste) 
attend  as  sick-nurses  in  private  families.— The  Dames  Frat 
ciscaines  de  Ste.  Elizaheth,  40,  rue  St.  Louis,  au  Marais. — ^T| 
Congrégation  des  Sœurs  de  St.   Virtcent  de  Paule,  132,  n 
du  Bac,  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  in  1633,  consistUig  i 
^bout  500  nuns.  Thèse  exemplary  women  dévote  themselvi 
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tothe  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals;  they  j^KK^|[Pàtui- 
tously  the  duty  of  nurses  at  10  of  Ihe  principal,  alwreu  as  at 
24  infirmaries,  and  aiso  superintend  schools  for  the  éducation 
of  the  poor.— The  Dames  de  Ste,  Marie,  16,  rue  du  Regard.— 
The  Dames  Hospitalières  de  St,  Thomas  de  Villeneuve^  27,  rue 
de  Sèvres,  where  medicine  is  dislribuled  to  the  poor;  also  à 
l'Enfant  Jésus,  au  Bon  Pasteur,  89,  rue  d'Enfer,  and  at  3,  Im- 
passe des  Vignes.— The  Filles  de  la  Madeleine  or  Repenties,  6, 
rue  des  Postes.— The  Sœurs  de  la  Croix  de  St,  André,  108,  rue 
de  Sèvres. — The  Dames  Dominicaines  de  la  Croix,  86,  rue  de 
Charonne. — ^The  Dames  de  la  Société  de  Marie  d'Orléans,  4, 
Boulevard  d'Enfer.— The  Sœurs  de  Ste,  Marthe  de  Paris;  thèse 
sislers  attend  as  nurses  in  several  of  the  hospitals. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS.— Numerous  Establishments 
for  affording  relief  to  the  sick,  to  foundlings,  to  the  aged,  in- 
firm,  and  unfortunate,  existed  in  Paris  at  a  very  early  period  ; 
but  the  object  of  their  founders  was  greatly  perverted,  and 
Iheir  revenues  directed  to  other  purposes.  From  the  time  of 
Philip-Augustus  lo  the  period  of  the  Révolution,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  wretchedness  which  prevailed  in  thèse  abodes  of 
human  sufiering.  Their  maladministration,  joined  to  the  want 
of  air  and  beds,  caused  a  dreadful  mortality  amongthe  patients 
and  inmates;  and  every  successive  inquiry  brought  to  light  the 
most  appalling  facts,  without  giving  birth  to  any  efiicient  mea- 
sures  for  their  amélioration.  In  the  year  1786,  a  controversy 
having  interested  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  a  change, 
Louis  XVÏ.  commanded  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  make  in- 
quiry inlo  the  slate  of  the  Hôtel-Dieu.  Their  report  showed 
Ihe  State  of  that  hospital  to  be  most  déplorable.  The  construc- 
tion of  four  new  hospitals  was  therefore  ordained  by  the  king. 
AU  classes  seemed  eager  to  contribute  towards  carrying  the 
Project  into  exécution,  and  considérable  sums  were  raised; 
but  the  profligacy  of  the  minister  Galonné,  the  low  state  of  the 
finances,  and  the  events  which  preceded  the  Révolution,  caused 
several  millions  of  the  hospital  fund  to  be  dissipated.  The  Ré- 
volution breaking  out  shorlly  aflerwards,  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
remained  without  improvement.  The  project,  however,  of  de- 
molisbing  the  Hôtel-Dieu,  and  establishing  four  hospitals,  was 
not  forgotten.  By  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  July  16th,  1793, 
Ihe  administration  of  the  department  was  commanded  to  transfer 
part  of  the  patients  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  into  convents  or 
olher  structures  which  had  become  national  property.  By  an- 
other  decree,  of  August  24th,  1794,  the  superintendence  of  the 
hospitals  was  vested  in  sixleen  membcrs  of  tlio  National  Con- 
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vention.  By  'a  subséquent  ilecree,  Iwo  new  ttospHate  werfe 
esUblîslied,  and  Ihe  «uinber  of  hedte  ia  those  atlnMidy  eitlsUtig 
considerabîy  augmeoled.  At  various  sucoessive  periods  the 
&tat«  of  Uie  Mjfriiwtx  aaà  kêêpûm  oC  Puis  lus  iieen  atnelloirâledy 
l*arttcularly  £ioce  they  ha^  beau  placed  atid«r  llue  dlT«elicNfi  él 
a  général  adimaislration.  This  administnitioii,  wliidi  w«s  ereat«d 
iii  Febriiary,  1801,  consists  of  a  gemval  oauneU  ami  an  «duiK 
nistralive  commitiee.  Ail  Che  civa  bospUate,  as  watt  aa  liie 
various  iiislilutions  deiiendent  on  tham,  are  Under  Ibinr  sup«r- 
intcndence.  The  iniliiaiy  hospitate  ai^e  under  Ihe  gov«mitient 
of  Ihe  élat-niajor  of  Uie  garrison  of  Paris,.  The  gênerai  council 
décides  ail  gênerai  administrative  measures,  and  auperlnlends 
the  property,  accouuts,  and  other  afKûrs^  of  the  h^llaax  and 
hospices.  The  administrative  commillee  régulâtes  tlie  dUI%rent 
branches  of  management.  The  Prefe<A  of  tlm  Seine  and  tlie 
Prefect  of  Police  are  inetnhers  of  the  gênerai  council»  wliidi 
coini>rises  soine  of  tlie  most  notable  functionarfes  of  thn  stnte, 
and  assembles  wcekly  at  Uie  Hôtel  de  Ville*  There  Is  dlso  a 
oomuiting  cammittee  of  advocates  atladitd  lo  the  administra- 
tion,  licsides  a  gênerai  secretary,  a  rectiver^eneraU  légal 
agents,  ardiitects,  etc.  The  bureaux  of  the  admlttlstnitite  com- 
mittee  are  al  2,  rue  Neuve  Notre  Dame%  (l) 

The  Bureau  Central  d'jiflmtsMOii»  at  the  eorner  of  the  Parais 
Notre  Dame,  is  a  board  of  médical  men  choaen  by  eoncoun  for 
Ihe  inspection  of  persons  desiring  to  be  admitted  into  Uie  lios- 
pitals,  when  the  case  is  not  one  of  urgency.  From  this  body  tlie 
hospital  surgeons  and  pliysictansareselected  as  vaoancies  occur. 
TJie  particular  hospital  is  indicated  by  this  board  tO  the  patient, 
accordiug  lo  the  nature  of  tlie  complaint;  and  no  one  cnn  be 
admitled  wilhout  Uie  authorization  of  ils  members.  Certain 
médical  assistance  is  also  given  by  the  Bureau  to  Indigent  per- 
sons, and  children  are  vaccinated  by  it  gratttitously  on  Tuesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Sundays,  at  11. 

HospiTALs.—- AU  the  civil  hospitaU  of  Pari»»  are  divided  tnto 
three  classes — 1.  General  Hospitals;  2.  Spécial  Hospitals;  and, 
a.  Hospices  or  Alms-houses.  The  wliole  number  of  those  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  the  Council  General  of  Hospitals  is 

(1)  U  appears  from  Ihe  général  returos  of  i842  Ihat  ihe  bospitâls  and 
hospices  of  Paris  support  every  year  (in  round  numbers)  12,000  agt:d 
aod  iuUrtn  men  and  womcn,  recciving  yearly  nearly  S0,000  palienis,  of 
wbom  4,800  are  always  under  cure  or  carc;  of  ehiidren  are  yearly  re- 
ceivcd  4,600,  and  lo^ooo  are  always  out  at  narso  in  the  oott&try  ;  500  are 
apprenticed  yearly.  Besides  Uns  Ibe  hospital  direclors  accord  relief 
yearly  lo  80,00tf  indigent  faniiiies. 
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iblHj'èix,  and  tbese  are  appropriated  respectively  for  persoiM 
afflicted  with  various  diseases  or  incurable  infirmities,  and  Ihe 
indigent  poor. — General  Hospitals.  Hôtel  Dieu,  Parvis  Notre 
001116.(1)  Hôpital  de  la  Pitié,  1,  rue  Copeau.  Hôpital  de  la  Cha- 
rité, 46,  rue  Jacob.  Hôpital  St.  Antoine,  20G,  rue  du  Faubourg 
SI.  Antoine.  Hôpital  Necker,  151,  rue  de  Sèvres.  Hôpital  C<h 
ckin,  45,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.  Hôpital  Beaujon,  54, 
rue  du  Faubourg  du  Roule.  Spécial  bospitals: — Hôpital  St^ 
I^mii  (diseases  of  Uie  skin),  2,  rue  des  Récollets,  faubourg  du 
Temple.  Hôpital  du  Midi  (venereal  complaints,  men],  39,  Place 
(les  Capucins,  faubourg  St.  Jacques.  Hôpital  de  Loursine  (vene- 
real complaints,  women)  27,  rue  de  Loursine.  Hôpital  des  En- 
fants Malades,  143,  rue  de  Sèvres.— Hd/»foï  de  la  Maternité,  3. 
rue  de  la  Bourbe.  Hôpital  des  Cliniques,  Place  de  l'École  de 
Médecine.  To  thèse  uiay  be  added  tbe  Maison  Royale  de  Santé, 
112,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis.  The  mililary  hospitals,  which 
are  not  under  the  direction  of  tlie  gênerai  administration,  but 
(iepend  on  the  Minister  of  War,  are  :  the  Hôpital  du  Val  de 
Grdce,  277,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques;  Hôpital  de  Picpus, 
19,  rue  de  Picpus;  and.  the  Hôpital  Militaire,  rue  St.  Doini- 
aique,  au  Gros  Caillou. 

Hospices  and  Benevolent  Institutions. — The  hospices  are; 
Hospice  de  la  Vieillesse  (men),  or  Bicétre,  Hospice  de  la  Vieil- 
kssê  (women),  or  la  Salpétrière,  boulevard  de  l'Hôpital. 
Hospice  des  Incurables  (men),  150,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin. 
Hospice  des  Incurables  (woinen),  54,  rue  de  Sèvres.  Hospice  des 
Enfants  Trouvés  et  Orphelins,  74,  rue  d'Enfer.  Maisons  de  re- 
traite ;  Hospice  des  Ménages,  26,  rue  de  la  Chaise.  Hospice  de 
la  Roche foucault,  route  d'Orléans,  Mont-Rouge ,  near  the  Bar- 
rière d'Enfer.  JnstitutiondeStSé  Perrine,  Grande  Rue  de  Chaillot. 
In  addition  to  thèse  there  are  several  institutions  of  a  similar 
nature,  not  subjected  to  the  gênerai  administration  of  hospitals. 
Of  Ihese  Ihe  principal  are  the  Maison  Royale  de  Charenton,  for 
iunatics.  Hôpital  Leprince,  185,  rue  St.  Dominique,  au  Gros 
(^illou.  Infirmerie  de  Marie  Thérèse,  86,  rue  d'Enfer.  Maison 
d'Enghien,  8,  rue  Picpus.  Hdpirat  Royal  des  Quinze  Vingts,  ZS, 
rue  de  Charenton  (for  aged  blind  people).  Institution  Royale 
des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  rue  de  Sèvres,  corner  of  tlie  boulevard  des 
Invalides.  Institution  Royale  des  Sourds  Muets,  254,  rue  St. 
iacques.  Asile  Royal  de  la  Providence,  50,  rue  de  la  Chaussée 
des  Martyrs.  Maison  de  Refuge  du  Bon  Pasteur  (a  species  of 

,1)  A  succursal  eslablishmenl,  connecled  with  the  Hôtel  Dieu,  is 
forroed  in  the  former  Hospice  des  Orphelins,  224,  rue  du  Faubourg 
Su  Anioiue,  which  is  to  be  ullimatcly  appropriated  to  olcUnen. 
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Magdalen),  83,  rue  d'Enfer.  There  are  Ihree  olher  charitable 
foundations,  under  Ihe  control  of  the  gênerai  administration  of 
hospitals;  thèse  are  the  Hospice  St.  Michel,  ai  St.  Mandé;  Bos- 
pice  Brézin,  at  Garches,  near  St.  Cloud  ;  and  the  Hospice  Devil- 
las,  17,  rue  du  Regard.  The  gênerai  management  of  the  Secours 
à  domicile  also  comes  under  the  General  Administration. 

In  1803  the  population  of  Paris  was  700,000,  and  the  number 
of  beds  in  the  hospitals  5,620;  in  1843  the  latter  amounted 
to  5,550  only,  whilethe  formerhadincreasedtoabove  1,000,000. 

The  statistical  condition  of  the  ahove  institutions  for  18V2 
indicated  the  following  results  :— The  total  number  of  patients 
admitted  into  the  gênerai  hospitals  was  80,006.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  in  thèse  hospitals  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  in 
10;  the  proportion  of  médical  to  surgical  cases  treated  was  as 
4  to  11.  The  mortahty  arising  from  médical  cases  was  aboul 
the  same  for  maies  as  for  females;  but  in  surgical  cases  the 
proportion  was  two  maies  to  one  female.  The  average  number 
ofdayspassed  in  the  hospitals  by  each  patient  was  24  days, 
females  stppping  longer  in  thèse  institutions  than  maies.  The 
total  number  of  indigent  persons  admitted  into  the  hospices 
and  maisons  de  retraite  (not  including  the  Enfants  Trouvés, 
was  2,649,  and  the  mortality  was  1707,  less  among  men  than 
among  women.  The  Hospice  des  Enfants  Trouvés  received  4,219 
infants;  the  mortality  amounted  to  988.  The  number  ofchildren 
out  at  nurse,  at  the  end  of  1840,  was  15,719.  The  greatest 
number  of  beds  occupied  at  any  one  time,  during  the  year, 
was,  for  the  gênerai  and  spécial  hospitals,  in  March  and  De- 
cember;  the  smallest  number  in  July  and  August.  (1) 

The  fmancial  condition  of  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions dépendent  on  the  General  Administration  was  as  follows 
for  1842:  (2)  Total  receipts,  ail  déductions  and  allowances 
made,  15,318,428  fr.  Total  expenditure,  allowances  and  addi- 
tions included,  14,495,321  fr.;  giving  a  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditure,  of  823,107  fr.  The  receipts  included,  among  other 
items,  rents  of  land,  bouses,  etc.,  828,818  fr.  ;  interest  of  funded 
property,  1 ,303,859  fr.  ;  interest  of  capital  lent  to  tlie  city  of 
Paris,  684,609  fr.;  contributions  of  théâtres,  etc.,  877,266  fr.;  ^%] 

(1)  For  furllier  accouot  see  Hospice  des  Enfants  Trouvés^  io  the  ]2ih 
arrondissement. 

(2)  The  linancial  and  statistical  relurns  of  charitable  institutions  uol 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Administration  are  not  published. 

(3)  AU  public  places  of  amusement  pay  a  tax  of  lO  per  cent,  on  theit 
receipts  towards  the  support  of  the  hospitals.  A  beavy  lax  for  their  sup< 
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dues  from  Ihe  Mont  de  Piété,  514.746  fr.j  funds  allowed  by  Ihe 
cily  of  Paris  from  the  octroi  duties,  5,163,240  fr.;  funds  granted 
by  the  departments,  497,023  fr.  The  expenses  included— Ge- 
neral Hospitals,  2,070,218  fr.j  Spécial  HospiUls,  1,468,304  fr.; 
Maison  Royale  de  Santé,  151,987  fr.;  Hospices,  3,625,700  fr.; 
Maisons  de  Retraite,  488,428  f.;  Charitable  Foundations  201 ,057  f.; 
Secours  à  domicile  (Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance),  1,495,385  fr.; 
administration,  486,700  fr.  ;  expenses  of  collection,  604,427  fr. 
The  total  expense  of  the  Ënfans  Trouvés,  including  children  in 
llie  Hospice,  those  at  nurse,  and  orphans,  1,390,925  fr.  The 
average  cost  of  each  patient  per  diem  was,  in  General  Hospitals, 
1  fr.  75  c;  in  Spécial  Hospitals,  1  fr.  80  c;  in  the  Hospices, 
from  1  fr.  to  1  fr.  10  c;  in  Maisons  de  Retraite,  from  1  fr.  to 
1  fr.  85  C;  and  in  the  other  charitable  foundations,  from  1  fr. 
18  c.  to  4fr.  (1) 

Maisons  de  Santé. — Thèse  establishments,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  many  in  and  about  Paris,  receive  patients,  who  pay 
various  priées  for  the  accommodations  they  receive  there,  and 
may  be  c^lled  hospitals  for  the  middUng  classes.  They  are  con- 
ducted  generally  by  a  médical  mau  of  réputation,  who  boards, 
lodges,  and  attends  to  the  patients  :  they  hâve  generally  gardons 
altached,  and  some,  particularly  those  in  the  environs,  are 
agreeable  places  of  résidence  for  sick  people.  Booms  contain- 
ing  a  single  or  several  beds  may  be  had  according  to  the  means 
of  the  patients;  and  persons  condemned  îor  political  offences, 
whose  health  would  be  endangered  by  the  confinement  of  a 
prison,  are  sometimes  allowed  to  réside  on  their  parole,  and 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  director  of  the  establishment.  In  a 
Maison  de  Santé.  Persons  coniined  for  debt  in  any  of  the  prisons 
of  Paris  may  be  transferred  to  a  Maison  de  Santé  ;  but  the  pro- 
prietor  of  the  establishment  in  which  he  is  received  is  held 
responsible  to  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  due  should  the  pri- 
soner  escape. 

The  AMPHITHEATRE  OF  ÀNATOMY  for  thc  hospitals  of  Paris  is 
placed  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  burial-ground  of  Clamart,  rue 
des  Fossés  St.  Marcel,  and  is  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Every  facility  is  given  to  students. 
Anotber  set  of  dissecting-rooms  is  placed  beside  the  Musée 
Dupuytren,  near  the  École  de  Médecine. 

port  is  aiso  levied  on  every  pièce  of  ground  purcbased  for  Ibe  purpose  of 
barial  io  Ibe  cemeteries. 

(I)  The  anniial  cootract  for  supplying  meal  to  ail  tbe  hospitals  and 
hotpices  of  Paris  amounts  to  2,560,250  Ib.  Tbe  average  consumplion  of 
fretb  butter  is  48,800  kil.  Tbat  of  milk  530,000  litres. 

tzedby  Google 
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BotLA5fG£RiE  Cit^^tHMtÈ,  î,  ftfê  9«fpf<>ll^— ^Thîs  H  lïw  genewl 
bakefiouse  for  alf  tbe  hospitals. 

Cave  Gv.ytnxLK,  î,  rae  Notre-Dame.— Her«  »B  llié  wîne», 
àpirils,  etc.,  iised  In  fht  bosfyftals  {»fe  delivercd* 

Pharmacie  CEyruAiÉ,  5,  Qiial  île  la  ïoimielle.— A  g«iefalrfi*- 
pensary,  \mi  eslabllslwil  în  lh«  H^p'fUff  des  Enfants  Trofirés. 
Parvis  Notre  Dame,  wM  Irftnsferred,  in  181  î,  \&  \he  cûmeni  of 
ihe  Dames  Miramionne»,  wbere  K  still  eicisis. 

ÉTABLIS9EÎIENT  E5f  FAYEril  MîS  Bt£8S^  ISDJôBM,  ^,  fUe  dn  PpIH 

Musc. 

SociÉtÉ  DE  CffAHiTÉ  MATEii^Ette.— BuFcaii  W,  fU*  Richellwf. 
This  Society  in  under  Ihe  immédiate  presWency  ot  ttic  Queen, 
wlio  nominates  tlie  go?ernes9es.  44  ladies  of  ran1<,  composing 
the  cotmcil  of  administration,  dlstrtbilte  M^istance  in  the  dif- 
férent arrondissements.  Us  object  is  to  aid  poor  wo-men  fn 
childbed,  and  encourage  them*Jo  miekle  thei?  own  children. 

MAFî!io?r  Centrale  pe  Nocrricès,  36,  rue  du  Temple  ;  burean 
de  direction,  lf>,  rue  8te.  Appoline.—Tlic  object  of  this  useful 
eglal>)l9hment  is  to  afTord  to  the  inbabitants  of  Paris  and  its  en- 
virons tbe  means  of  obtaining  wet-nurses  in  whom  Ihey  maf 
conflde,  and  to  secure  to  the  nurses  tbe  payment  of  their  wages. 

SociÉtÉ  PHfLA!«THROPiQ»E,  12,  nie  d«  Grand-Chantier.— Fouodcd 
in  1780,  under  the  spécial  protection  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  afford- 
ing  relief  to  suffer'mg  bumanity.  The  fonds  are  employed  iu 
distributing  food  to  the  indigent,  gratuitous  advice  and  medi- 
cine  to  tlie  siclc,  and  in  assisting  charitable  establishments.  The 
Dulce  de  Nemours  is  président. 

Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  et  Secouas  a  Domicile. — In  eacîi  of 
llie  12  arrondissements  of  Paris,  there  is  a  bureau  lo  afford  re- 
lief to  aged  and  infirm  i>ersons,  and  poor  women  having  large 
familles,  and  gratuitous  advice  and  medicine  to  the  sick,  at 
Iheir  own  bouses.  An  intlrniary  is  atlached  to  each  bureaH. 
The  relief  granted  consists  of  bread,  méat,  firing,  andclotliing; 
besides  which  a  monthly  allowance  of  3  fr.  is  given  lo  liiose 
who  are  alTected  Vith  palsy  in  two  limbs  ;  Ô  fr.  to  Ihose  Aviio 
are  blind,  and  Ihose  who  are  upwards  of  76  years  oid  ;  and  8  fr. 
to  those  who  are  lurned  80.  They  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  prcfect  of  the  department  and  Ihe  General  Council  of  Hos- 
l)itals.  Each  bureau  consista  of  the  mayor  (who  is  président 
ex-officio)y  the  depuly-mayors,  as  well  as,  in  gênerai,  of  tlie 
reclor  of  the  parish,  the  curâtes  of  the  chapels  of  ease,  and  the 
protestant  minister,  where  there  isa  churcb  ofthat  persuasion; 
--12  managers,  chosen  by  tUe  Minister  of  the  Interior;  aad  Uie 
commissarles  for  tUe  poor,  aad  Dames  de  Uiarité,  whose  nun- 
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to  eaetu  In  1843  4àe  pet»r  #C  Paris  aœouated  to  90,000,  tnd,  ar- 
cording  to  the  recently  p«Misbed  report,  bear  tb/t  followlng 
proponUMi  to  tiie  geiMf^  f»9|>id4lioo  of  Uie  capital  :  in  tJie 
ist  srtigm^esem^  t^  ane  i  la  17  ;  24«  1  tn  33;  3d,  l  in  27  ; 
m,  1  iiiij^;â4.h«t  ini7;^tit,  lifilâ;  7tti,  i  in  17;  8tb,  1  iati; 
dU«,  i  i«  8$  l«4i^,  1  «fi  II»;  Mtii,  i  M  i^;  nUi,  1  m  0.  General 
average  I  in  13.  In  1642  tlier«  were  20,202  iueads  oC  fiuiiiJies 
ùeptààeal  «a  4b«  «sver^l  «iiariUlii»  iittUlAïUofis  o(  tlie  capiiai, 
of  wluMn  8^72  w€re  l»ara  in  Pam,  4,740  wiwe  born  <^ut  of  Paris 
but  marned  m  IL,  aad  16,270  boitti  bom  Md  inarried  iu  tUe  pro^ 
viftces.  Of  Ube  wImàb  m«d»6f  ik^i»  wtàfe  abova  HO  years  of 
âge,  1,143  froin  80  to  89, 32  j^row  00  U»  09,  8«d  t  abore  1^  /ears 

Soojérc  siE  Là  Paot  iMSKccu — TIm^  0ftoe  of  tiiis  atfoeiatkm  is 
ai  â,  rue  des  Pyranâieft, 

torisii  OHAaiT^uj:  ^'okd.— Tiûs  «x^etient  maUiiiitoo  was 
kHwâid  ia  1822,  urnd«r  lâie  iJtaArouage'Of  Uie  ËritàE^  Awl^attaiior, 
for  ihe  reUei  «if  Atr«i»ed  liiilieli  suj^eete^  The  fuja4s,  wlàidi 
are  raàsed  bf  v^LuiiÉaiy  finbseitpUoe,  are  mtm^gdû  Uy  a  eom^ 
laiUee,  «vbo  «cet  toa  U'tteidays  and  I^Vidays,  at  S7,  me  du  Fau- 
hoMT^  M.  JHoAaré.  Uae  :greal  oLject  of  ibis  s«e«ety  is  lo  a^Cord 
relieif  lo  nùceê^imit6  ttritidi  «Ml^je^is,  aod  assist  tbê«i  in  petura* 
iûg  boiae^  To  ttie  àooour  ^  Uke  Britub  »awe  il  aïkay  be  ma 
thaï  but  few  j^ensaAS  of  4iisU»ction  or  Cr^^ae  visât  Parie  witti^ 
out  conlributing,  bf  subsmplèotts  or  do«alÀoa«,  to  tbe  l^'und. 
S«ibficripli«|saaU  doaationsarereceived  by  tbe  GenBiniltoe,  by  ihe 
hnïÀsh  Confiul,  a»d  hy  Messrs.  ^tbscbild  j  <:;aâagl)anf  Galigiaaiuu 

fiftiTisH  Fa££  ^£4ioql6,  for  tbe  gratuÀtous  «dueatioa  <oif  Uie 
rbildr.ea  of  poâr  Ibriiisb  subjeols^  ané  for  llie  «are  and  jwain- 
teuanee  of  {)Oor  British  or^dJAns,  SI,  i»ie  des  Ëcuries d'Artois, 
Tliese  in&Ututioflis,  -open  io  tbe  public  ev^ry  day,  -exoeprl  Wed- 
nesday,  frem  9  liU  4,  ane  imktronized  by  U.ii.ll.  U^e  IMcbeâs  lOf 
Keot,  and  11^.  Ibe  J^rUisb  Âmbassador,  and  are  siU!P4)ortod  by 
voiuntary  conti»btttion&  Tbe  oommiltee  consists  of  Iw^ve 
gentleaieB,  wbo  reœive  subscriptious,  and  publisb  an  andwal 
report. 

Société  Protestante  ae  PftÉ<\OTÀSCE  et  de  SEcocas  ïikTïiEL.— 
Tiiis  association,  oomposed  exclusively  of  Protestants,   was 

formed  in  I82â,  to  afford  médical  advice,  inedicine,  aud  2  ù\ 

a-day  to  sick  meinbers,  wbo  pay  a  subsci^iption  of  24  fr^a-year. 

OlUce,  15,  me  de  ia  Ferme  des  MaUiurins. 
Société  Hej/Vétiôue.— Tliis  society,  eslablisbed  in  1822,  is  com- 

posed  of  Swiss  of  aU  tbe  Cantons,  and  wUbout  distinotion  of 
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religion.  Its  objects  are  to  establish  a  bond  of  union,  and  to 
afford  relief  to  sucli  of  their  countrymen  as  are  in  distress. 
Office,  3,  rue  de  l'Oratoire  St.  Honoré. 

Institution  pour  les  Enfants  Délaissés,  15,  rue  Notre  Dame 
des  Champs.— Tliis  sociely's  object  is  principally  to  prolect  de- 
serled  young  giris,  and  such  as  hâve  losl  their  parents.  After 
receiving  a  moral  éducation,  they  are  placed  ont  as  apprentices. 

Charitable  Society  of  St.  Francis  de  Régis. — The  object  of 
this  association,  the  director  of  which  is  the  Archbishop  of  Pa- 
ris, is  to  promote  marriage  among  poor  people  living  in  con- 
cubinage, and  to  contribute  to  the  legitimizing  of  their  offspring. 
Many  thousands  of  persons  and  children  hâve  been  benefited 
by  it  since  its  establishment  in  1826. 

Besides  the  above  benevolent  societies,  there  are  in  Paris 
several  cusociations  de  travail  pour  les  pauvres  (work-socie- 
ties),  at  the  head  of  which  are  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  meet 
to  make  articles,  which  are  coUected,  and  at  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  them  sold  for  the  benefllt  of  the  poor.  Lotteries  are  aiso 
formed  during  the  course  of  the  winter  in  the  différent  arron- 
dissements, to  which  artists  and  benevolent  persons  are  invited 
to  contribute  their  worlcs,  etc.  Considérable  sums  are  Ihusl 
raised  by  the  sale  of  the  tickets,  and  are  distributed  to  the  poor 
by  the  Mayors.  In  most  of  the  parishes  of  Paris  also  there  are, 
associations  paroissiales  de  bienfaisance,  for  the  éducation  of 
poor  children,  and  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  ' 

Nearly  connected  with  the  hospitals  is  the 

Administration  du  Mont  de  Piété,  18,  rue  des  Blancs  Man- 
teaux and  rue  de  Paradis,  au  Marais.— This  establishment,  which 
bas  three  dependencies,  one  at  20,  rue  des  Petits-Augustins, 
another  at  24,  rue  de  la  Montagne  Ste.  Geneviève,  and  the  third 
at  37,  rue  de  la  Pépinière,  was  created  in  1777,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospitals.  It  enjoys  the  exclusive  privilège  of  lendin^;. 
upon  moveable  effects,  four-fiflhs  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
articles,  and  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  other  effects.  The 
money  which  it  borrows  for  this  purpose  varies  in  the  interesl 
which  it  bas  to  pay  for  it;  government  not  allowing  it  to 
borrow  at  more  than  .3  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
it  has  ever  been  able  to  eflPect  a  loan  being  2^  per  cent.  Tlie  in- 
terest  to  the  pu])lic  upon  the  loans  it  makes  used  to  be  12  per 
cent.;  it  is  now  reduced  to  9  per  cent.,  or  |  per  cent,  for 
15  days,  being  the  shortest  term  on  which  it  can  be  paid.  The 
direclors  hope  to  be  able  still  further  to  reduce  the  interesl. 
By  a  late  concession  to  the  public,  a  caisse  d'à-comptes  enaliles 
borrowers  to  refund  at  intervais  portions  of  sums  advaueed 
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even  l  fr.  is  received)  so  as  gradually  to  extinguish  the  loan; 
few,  however,  avail  Ihemselves  of  it.  Parties  must  be  knowa 
and  domiciliated,  or  produce  a  passport  or  papers  en  règle, 
olherwise  Ihey  cannot  pledge  any  article.  About  3000  are 
pledged  daily.  After  a  year,  the  effects  are  liable  to  be  sold  by 
auctioD,  and  the  surplus  paid  to  the  borrower,  on  application 
wilhin  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  duplicate,  aller  which 
lime  the  surplus  is  given  to  the  Administration  des  Hospices, 
Wilhin  one  or  two  months,  however,  after  the  expiration  of 
Ihe  first  year  the  duplicate  can  be  renewed,  on  payment  of  the 
inlerest  due  upon  it;  and  it  is  then  good  for  another  year. 
There  are  24  commissioners  established  in  différent  quarters  of 
the  town  to  receive  articles  on  pledge  for  the  Mont  de  Piété, 
but  they  take  an  extra  2  per  cent.  The  policy  of  the  govern- 
menl  is  altogether  to  do  away  with  thèse  commissioners,  by 
establishing  branches  of  the  Mont  de  Piété  in  the  différent 
quarters  of  Paris.  The  receipts  of  this  institution  vary  from  22 
to  23  millions  of  francs  per  annum,  upon  1,500,000  articles, 
pledged  and  renewed,  eacli  article  costiug  the  establishment  m 
storage  and  other  expenses  12  sous,  their  average  value  being 
about  18  fr.  There  are  at  présent  (Dec.  1843)  800,000  articles  in 
pledge. 

Savings  Bank,  [Caisse  d'Épargne  et  de  Prévoyance,)  founded 
in  1818;  bas  its  central  office  at  the  Bank  of  France  :  there  are 
eight  dépendent  offices  in  différent  parts  of  the  city,  and  several 
io  the  suburbs.  The  administration  is  nearly  gratuitous,  being 
mostly  paid  out  of  money  with  which  it  was  endowed  by  the 
original  founders.  Deposits  of  from  1  fr.  to  300  fr.  are  received  at 
the  several  offices  on  Sundays  and  Mondays.  The  rate  of  in- 
lerest for  the  ensuing  year  is  fixed  by  the  council  of  directors 
kl  the  month  of  December;  for  1843  it  was  37  per  cent.  Not 
more  than  2,000  fr.  can  be  kept  by  each  individual,  nor  can  the 
delay  between  the  demand  and  the  reim^ursement  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  deposit  exceed  12  days.  In  1842  there  were  in 
France  380  of  thèse  establishments.  On  the  first  of  January  1843 
ihe  deposits  for  the  past  year  exceeded  the  reimbursements  by 
the  sum  of  12,000,000  fr.  Tlie  number  of  depositors  was  149,000, 
and  Ihe  amount  due  to  them  95,370,000  fr.  (1)  AU  the  money 

(1)  Tbe  safings  banks  of  Paris  received  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
iheir  existence,  ap  Io  1826,  tbe  sum  of  24,930,000  fr.;  in  the  next  eight 
years,  to  the  end  of  1834,  a  period  unsettled  by  tbe  events  which  pre- 
ceded  and  immediatcly  followed  the  révolution,  44,679,000 fr.;  from  1835 
tolheendof  1842,  230,000,000  fr.!  During  the  first  period  there  were 
20,000  depositors,  during  the  second  49,ooo,  and  during  the  last  150,000  ! 
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received'is  paid  over  to  \he  Caisse  d$s  Dépôts  et  Consignations. 

Société  de  Secours  Mutcels  entre  Ocvriers.— Al  Paris  there 
are  about  170  of  thèse  mutual  beneflt-societies,  composed 
altogether  of  about  14,000  members.  The  most  ancient,  that  of 
St.  Anne,  dates  from  1694. 

After  the  enumeration  of  tbe  charitable  institutions,  we  may 
take  notice  of  the  Orber  of  Fremasons  of  Paris.  Of  the  Rit  Éeos- 
jdjt  ancien  et  accepté  there  are  9  lodges  in  Paris,  and  12  in 
France;  of  the  Rit  Français  ou  Modome  there  are  60  ateliers 
în  Paris,  and  500  in  France.  The  Ordre  Maçonnique  de  Misraiim 
en  Égjfl^e  holds  its  meetings  at  41,  rue  Neuve  St.  Merrj;  the 
Grand  Orient  at  12,  rue  de  la  Douane;  and  the  other  societies 
at  45,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Honoré.  Neariy  ail  other  societies,  ttie 
forms  of  which  are  secret,  are  now  forbidden  by  law. 

COHMERGIAL  ESTABLISHMËNTS.--The  Ghamber  dp  Coi- 
VERGE  consiste  of  the  prefect  of  the  department  and  15  banlcers 
or  merchants,  5  of  whom  are  elected  annually.  They  corn- 
municate  with  the  govemment  upon  commercial  affairs,  super* 
Intend  buildings  connected  with  commerce,  and  attend  to  the 
exécution  of  the  laws  agatnst  smuggling,  etc.  They  meet  at  the 
Exchange  cvery  Wednesday.  , 

The  £xGHANGE  is  open  daily  from  1^  till  3^  for  the  negoUatioB 
of  public  effects,  and  UU  5f  o'cloclc  for  other  transactions. 
00  agents  de  change,  60  eomiiers  de  commerce,  and  8  cowrtiertl 
d^asswranee,  named  by  the  King,  are  alone  authorised  to  transad 
public  business  hère.  The  negotiation  of  public  effects,  bills  of 
exchange,  etc.,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  agents  de  change, 
but  bills  are  allowed  by  tolérance  to  be  negotiated  by  brok^ï. 
The  courtiers  de  commerce  certify  the  price  of  gold  and  silver, 
flx  the  price  of  merchandize,  rates  of  freight,  etc.  The  courtiers 
d'assurance  flx  the  rates  of  Insurances,  etc.  The  légal  price  of 
public  effects  and  goods  is  fixed  daily  at  the  close  of  'Change, 
by  the  agents  de  change  and  courtiers,  and  registered  by  tbe 
Commissaire  de  la  Bourse. 

Baiœ  op  Frange,  rue  de  la  Vrillière.— This  institution  was 
formed  in  1803,  by  a  law  which  gave  it  the  exclusive  privilège 
of  issuing  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  at  sight,  until  the  3tst 
Becember  1867.  It  is  directed  by  a  govemor,  2  deputy  gover- 
nors,  15  régents,  3  censors,  and  a  council  which  superintends 
the  discounts,  composed  of  twelve  members.  The  governor 
présides  over  the  council  of  regency,  and  every  year  a  gênerai 
council,  composed  of  200  of  the  greatest  shareholders,  audits 
the  accounts  of  the  institution.  The  opérations  of  the  Bank 
consist,  ia  discounting  bilb  of  exchange  or  to  order,  at  dates 
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whjch  eannot  exceed  tliree  months,  stamped  and  guaranteed 
hj  at  least  three  signatures  of  merchants  or  others  of  undoubted 
crédit;  in  advancing  money  on  govemment  bills,  of  fixed  dates  ; 
in  advancing  money  on  bullion  or  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin; 
ia  keeping  an  account  for  voluntary  deposits  of  every  kind, 
govemment  securities,  national  and  foreign,  shares,  contracts, 
bonds  of  every  kind,  bills  of  exchange,  other  bills  and  ail  en- 
gagements to  order  or  to  bearer,  gold  and  silver  bars,  national 
and  foreign  coin,  and  diamonds,  with  a  charge  for  keeping,  ac«- 
cording  to  the  value  of  the  deposit,  wbich  eannot  exceed  an 
cight  of  one  per  cent,  for  every  period  of  six  months  and  un- 
der;  in  undertaking  to  recover  the  payment  of  bills  on  account 
of  individuals  and  public  establishments  having  accounts  cur- 
rent  with  the  Bank;  to  receive  in  a  current account  sums  fh>m 
individuals  and  public  establishments,  and  to  pay  the  engage- 
ments it  thereby  contracts,  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  entrusted* 
The  bank  is  open  from  9  to  4  daily,  except  Sundaysand  festivals, 
for  the  ex  change  of  bills  against  specie  and  for  discounting.  To 
be  admitted  to  discount,  and  to  bave  a  running  account  at  the 
bank»  a  request  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  govemor,  and 
be  accompanied  by  the  certiftcate  of  three  well-known  persons. 
The  usufruct  of  bank  shares  may  be  ceded,  but  the  fee-simple 
may  still  be  disposed  of.  The  shares  may  be  immobilisées,  that 
is,  converted  into  real  property,  by  a  déclaration  of  the  pro- 
prietor;  they  are  then,  like  any  kind  of  real  property,  subject 
to  the  same  laws,  and  bave  the  same  prérogatives.  The  capital 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  which  at  first  consisted  of  45  millions  of 
francs,  has  shice  been  doubled,  and  would  now  be  represented 
l)y  90,000  shares  of  1 ,000  fr.  each,  if  the  administration  of  the 
concem  had  not  bought  up  22,100  shares;  from  whence  it 
foUows  that  the  67,900  shares  actually  existing  represent  the 
enttre  capital.  The  interest  on  thèse  shares,  which  varies  com- 
roonly  from  12  to  15  per  cent.,  can  never  be  under  6  per  cent. 
A  law  of  17th  May,  1834,  fixes  the  reserved  fund  at  10  millions 
of  francs.  The  dividend  of  1842  was  136  fr.  per  share,  déduction 
being  made  of  ail  expenses  of  administration.  The  rate  of  dis- 
count is  4  per  cent.,  and  946,799,000  fr.  discounted  in  1842 
gave  a  profit,  upon  this  branch  alone  of  its  opérations,  of 
5,652,000  fr.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  ail  of  1,000  fr. 
and  500  fr.,  and  the  total  value  of  those  in  circulation  is  234  mil- 
Rons  of  francs.  There  are  228  millions  of  francs  in  the  Bank 
Treasury.  The  annual  circulation  of  money  through  ail  its 
departments  is  about  11  milliards.  The  accounts  are  made  up, 
mified»  and  submitted  to  the  director  every  evening. 
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Tliere  are  ten  discount  bànks  eslablished  by  Ihe  Bank  of 
France  ;  at  Rheims,  St.  Etienne,  St.  Quentin,  Montpellier,  Gre- 
noble, Caen,  Besançon,  Chateauroux,  Clermont-Ferrand,  and 
Angoulême.  Their  joint  discounts  in  1842  was  233,613,000  fr., 
producing  a  profit  of  1,516,000  fr. 

Caisse  d' Amortissement  et  Caisse  des  Dépôts  et  Consignations. 
— Thèse  two  establishments,  both  of  which  are  under  the  sole 
control  of  the  législative  powers,  though  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other,  are  administered  by  the  same  director-general,  sub- 
director,  and  treasurer,  who  are  independent  of  the  Ministers, 
and  responsible  only  to  a  commission  of  superintendence^  nomi- 
nated  by  the  King  every  three  years,  and  consisting  of  a  peer 
of  France,  who  is  officially  président;  two  deputies,  a  président 
of  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
the  président  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris.  The  Caisse 
d'Amortissement  conducts  ail  opérations  relative  to  the  réduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt  of  the  country.  The  Caisse  des  Dépôls 
et  Consignations  receives  ail  moneys  deposited  in  it  in  con- 
séquence of  légal  awards,  and  other  public  proceedings,  or  by 
any  public  functionaries,  for  which  it  allows  interest  at  the  raie 
of  3  per  cent,  per  ann.  after  the  money  bas  been  deposited 
60  days.  Private  individuals  may  also  deposit  money  hère,  for 
which  they  receive  2  per  cent,  interest  after  the  first  60  days. 
During  the  législative  session  the  président  of  the  commission 
makes  a  report  to  the  two  Chambers,  which  is  published.  The 
bureaux  are  established  at  the  Maison  de  FOratoire,  opposite  tlie 
Louvre. 

Commercial  Establishments.— For  a  list  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Almancujh  du  Commerce,  published  every  year,  the  names 
being  too  numerous  for  insertion  in  this  work. 
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REVENUE,  TAXES,  etc.— The  receipts  of  the  city  of  Paris 
for  last  year  were  about  50,000,000  fr.,  and  the  expendilur« 
about  45,000,000  fr.  (1) 

(1)  Among  the  items  of  receipt  we  find  .—Octroi  Duties,  30,698,643  fr 
78  c.  Droits  de  Remise  on  Sales  in  Markels.  431,642  fr.  27  c.  Publii 
Weights  and  Measures,  255,918  fr.  26  c.  Hydraulic  Ëslablishmetiis 
779,i33fr.  35  C.  Caisse  de  Poissy,  i,347,i56fr.  90c.  Abattoirs,  i,08«,i32fr 
39  c.  Entrepôts,  466,026fr.  99  c.  Rents  of  Standings  in  Markels,  539,489fr 
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The  admirable  financial  management  of  the  municipal  afTairs 
of  ihe  capital  has  brouglit  llie  revenues  of  tlie  city-chest 
into  lliis  liealtiiy  condition  ;  llie  debt  with  which  it  was  bur- 
thened,  to  the  amount  of  GC  millions  of  francs,  isbeing  gradually 
paid  oflT,  and  the  municipality  can  dispose  annually  of  a  clear 
excess  of  more  than  5  millions.  The  contributions  foncière, 
personelle,  et  mobilière,  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  were 
lasl  year  29,964,605  fr. 

Tariff  of  THE  Octroi  and  Entrance  Duties. — ^Wine  in  wood, 
21  fr.  per  hectolitre;  do,  in  bottles,  6  sous  per  litre;  vinegar, 
verjuice,  etc.,  in  wood  or  bottles,  10  fr.  10  sous  perhect.;  pure 
alcohol  contained  in  brandy  or  spirits,  in  wood,  brandy  orspirits 
in  bottles,  liqueurs,  fruit  in  brandy,  and  scented  spirits,  inwood^ 
or  bottles,  81  fr.  8  sous  per  liect.;  perry,  11  fr.  per  hect.;  cider  and 
mead,  10  fr.  per  hect.  ;  béer  brought  to  Paris,  4  fr.  per  hect.  ;  béer 
brewedat  Paris.  3 fr. per  hect.  ;  (1) olive  oil,  40  fr.  perhect.;  other 
oils,  20  fr.  per  hect.  ;  oxen,  24  fr.  per  head  ;  cows,  15  fr.  ;  calves, 
6  fr.;  sheep,  1  fr.  10  sous  ;  (2)  hogs  andwild  boars,  9fr.;  coarse 
méat  sold  without  weighing,  13  centimes  per  kilogramme; 
sausages,  hams,  fresh  pork,  sait  pork,  bacon,  etc.,  4  sous  per 
kilog.;  heads,  feet,  tripe,  etc.,  1  sous  per  kilog.;  fire-wood, 
2  fr.  per  stère;  white  wood,  1  fr.  10  sous  per  do.;  faggots,  3fr. 
per  hundred;  charcoal,  15  sous  for  two  hectolitres;  coals, 
10  sous  per  hectolitre  ;  dry  hay  (in  trusses  of  5  kilogrammes), 
4  fr.  per  100  trusses;  straw,  1  fr.  per  ditto;  oats,  10  sous  per 
hectolitre;  quicklime,  1  fr.4  sous  per  do.;  plaster,  36  centimes 
per  do.;  rough  stone,  12  sous  per  cubic  mètre;  hewn  stone, 
1  fr.  12  sous  per  do.;  marble  and  granité,  16  fr.  per  do.;  large 
slates,  5  fr.,  small  slates,  4  fr.,  bricks,  6  fr.,  tiles,  7  fr.  10  sous, 
and  square  pavements,  5  fr.  per  1,000;  potter's  clay  and  sand, 

43  c.  Renls  of  Standings  on  Public  Ways,  323,356  fr.  30  c.  Daties  on 
Burials,  441,830  fr.  Grants  of  Land  in  Gemeteries,  556,602  fr.  Sca venger- 
ing  Dues,  166,000  fr. 

AmoDg  the  items  of  expenditure  are .— Expenses  of  Collection,  etc., 
73J,828  fr.  65  C.  Primary  Instruction,  762,312  fr.  55  c.  Public  Worship, 
76,178  fr.  32  c.  National  Guard  and  Military  Service,  878,053  fr.  93  c. 
Hospices  and  Charitable  Establishments,  5,259,247  fr.  35  c.  Expenses  of 
tbe  Préfecture  of  Police,  7,406,065  fr.  6i  c.  Libraries,  Muséums,  Pro- 
menades, 46,59S  fr.  3  c.  Collèges  and  Establishments  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 138,196  fr-  30  c.  Public  Fêles,  232,493  fr.  42  c.  Kew  Public  Works, 

3,483,341  fr.  36  C. 

(i)  Béer  was  drunk  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in  1428. 

(2)  In  1798,  the  octroi  duty  on  oxen  was  15  fr.  a-head;  cows,  7fr. 
s«c.;  calves,  3  fr.;  sheep,  50  c.  In  1815  thèse  duties  bad  risen  to  23  fr. 
i»e.,  13  fr.  ;iO  c,  î  fr.  56  c,  and  i  fr.  32  c. 
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12  SOUS  per  cubic  mètre;  turf,  l  fr.  per  100;  lalhs,  10  fr.  pér 
100  bundles;  wood,  8  to  10  fr.per  stère,  according  to  thequa- 
lity  or  form;  dry  cheese,  2  sous  per  Idlogramme;  sait,  1  sous 
per  dilto;  white  wax,  and  wax  and  spermaceti  candies,  6  sous 
per  ditto;  bées -wax  and  rough  spermaceti,  4  sous  per  dltto; 
hops,  2  sous  per  ditto  ;  tallowand  talloW  candies,  3  fr.  per  100 
kilogs.;  barley,  1  fr.  per  hectolitre. 

Detailed  instructions  are  annexed  to  the  tariff,  by  which  it 
is  regulated,  and  abuses  are  prevented.  Every  driver  of  ve- 
hicles,  containing  articles  subject  to  duty,  is  bound  to  make 
déclaration  thereof  al  the  bureau  before  he  enters  Paris;  to 
show  his  way-bill  to  the  officers,  and  pay  the  duties,  upon 
pain  of  a  fine  equal  to  the  value  of  the  articles  in  question.  The 
officers  hâve  power  to  make  any  examination  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  his  déclaration.  Any  article  introduced 
without  having  been  declared,  or  upon  a  false  déclaration,  is 
liable  to  be  seized.  The  officers  cannot  use  the  probing-iron 
in  Iheir  examination  of  boxes,  packages,  etc.,  declared  to  con- 
tain  goods  that  may  sufTer  damage.  Diligences,  waggons,  carts, 
cabriolets,  and  ail  carnages  for  transport,  are  subject  to  exa> 
mination.  No  individual,  whateverbe  his  dignity,or  functions, 
is  exempt,  on  his  entering  thebarrier  in  hiscarriage,  from  in- 
spection or  the  duties. 

The  produce  of  the  Octroi  duties  bas  increased  gradually 
every  year  for  some  time  back;  in  1834  it  amounted  to 
27,684,000  fr.   In  1842  it  was  40,606,535  fr. 

There  are  no  authentic  retums  published  of  the  produce  of 
the  différent  manufactures  of  the  capital  calculated  to  the  pré- 
sent day.  An  immense  increase  bas,  however,  taken  place 
witliin  the  last  10  years,  and  is  still  proceeding  very  rapidly. 
The  prefect  of  the  department,  in  a  late  report,  estimâtes  the 
manufactures  of  Paris,  exported  to  foreign  countries,  at  80 
millions  of  francs  annually;  and  those  for  the  consumption  of 
the  deparlments  at  the  same  sum.  Of  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments of  Paris,  two  belong  to  the  govemment,  for  tapeslry 
and  carpe ts,  and  for  snuff.  The  first  of  thèse,  known  a&**  The 
Gobelins/*  does  not  sell  its  products;  but  the  second  furnishes 
nearly  a  fifth  of  tlie  snufT  consumed  in  the  country;  the  sale 
of  which  in  1843  amounted  to  95  millions  of  francs.  Of  the 
other  manufactures  of  tlie  capital,  paper-hangings,  leather,  jewet- 
lery,  chemical  products,  gas,  fine  hardware,  fans,  etc.,  give  oc- 
cupation to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  and  yield  considérable 
profits.  Printing,  engraving,  and  the  préparation  of  ail  sub- 
stances and  materials  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as 
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llie  compoimding  of  sugared  sweetmeatSi  bonbons,  etc., 
veiy  exlensive  branches  oftrade.{l) 

According  to  the  very  interesting  table  published  in  Mr.  H. 
Lytlon  Bulwer's  work  on  France  in  1835,  to  which  the  reader 
isreferredformuch  curions  infonnatioti,  it  appears  that,  ofthe 
jouraeymen  employed  in  Paris,  the  cotton-^pinners  are  paid 
Uie  worst  and  work  the  hardest;  since  they  recelve  only  from 
1  to  2  fr.  par  diem,  and  work  for  12  or  16  hours.  The  gênerai 
average  of  wages  in  most  other  trades  varies  from  3  to  5  ft*. 
a-day;  and  the  number  of  hours  from  10  to  12.  The  rag-col- 
lectors,  or  chiffonniers^  realize  from  1  fr.  60  c.  to  2  fr.  a-day. 
Workwomen  receive  very  low  wages  in  Paris,  from  16  to  30 
sousbeing  the  ordinary  average.  Young  women  In  shops  receive 
their  food,  washing,  and  lodging,  and  are  paid  from  160  fr.  to 
400  fr.  per  annum.  The  ordinary  expense  of  a  journeyman  is 
from  20  to  30  sous  daily  for  food,  and  from  5  to  6  fr.  per  monlh 
for  lodging.  A  great  part  of  Ihe  Paris  workmen  do  no  work 
on  Monday  morning  or  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Their  condition 
has  been  observed  to  improve  nearly  in  the  same  proportion 
as  Savings'  Banks  bave  increased;  and  will  be  still  more  so  by 
the  diffusion  of  primary  éducation,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
loUery  and  gammg-houses. 
CONSUMPTION.— The  foUowing  is  a  slatemenl  of  the  con- 

(I)  The  following  Is  a  table  of  the  exports  from  Paris,  for  14  years, 
ntracied  from  the  entries  at  the  Gustom  House  :-* 

1829 
J830 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1835 

fbe  exports  bave  thus  been  more  Ihan  doubled  in  14  years;  thedeclara- 
ionsbeing  madea  fourlh,  at  least,  below  their  real  value.— The  number 
>f  tradesmen's  licenses  issued  in  Paris  durlng  1842  was  66,707  ;  for  which 
1.529.9S7  fr.  were  paid.— In  1842  Ihere  were  15,000  more  licenses  than  in 
iB3ê.— The  following  was  the  amount  of  the  gênerai  imports  and  exports 
n  France  in  the  following  years  :•— 


64,737,731  fr. 

1886        . 

.    134,49S,440f^. 

64,231,108 

1837 

.      92,317,010 

66,758,574 

1838 

.    124,830,114 

66,911,055 

1839 

.     131,573,066 

95.274,381 

1840 

.     134,005,000 

98,315,020 

1841 

.    452,094,130 

119,441,522 

1842 

.     121,672,089 

lapoHTàTioir. 
Noterai  Commerce,     Spécial  do, 

1836.  905,575,359fr.  564,391, 553fr. 

•8Î7.  807,592,967  569,125,077 

an.  937,054,479  656,479,682 

»W».  946,471,426  650,585,597 

Ï840.  1,052,286,026  747,446,953 

1841.  1,121,424,216  804,557,931 

i^^  1,142,033,203  846,606,940 


EXPOATATION. 

General  Commerce,      Spécial  do. 

1836.  961,284,756fr.  628,957,480fr. 

1837.  718,097,450   514,370,635 

1838.  955,907,636   659,023,730 

1839.  1,003,331,788   677,377,096 

1840.  1,010,922,526   694,985,452 

1841.  1,065,357,603   760,653,561 

1842.  940,250,887   041,961,677 
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sumplion  of  Paris  during  the  year  1842,  extracted  from  the 
Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes.  (1) 

Wines, «70,728  hectolitres  ;  spirits,  47,052  hcct.;  ciderandperry,  2i,296 
hect.;  viiiegar,  18,308  bect.;  béer,  122,557  hect  ;  grapes,  854,069  kilo- 
grammes; oxen,  69,393  bead;cows,  22,355  bead;  calves,  67,869  head;sbeep, 
435,040  bead  ;  pigs,  90,036  bead  ;  pies  and  prepared  méats,  305,040  kilos.; 
coarse  méat  wiihout  weigbing,  2, 8 u, 637  kilos  ;  saasages,  hams,  etc., 
1.102,750  kilos.;  ofTal,  1,586,397  kilos.;  cbeese  (dry),  1,367,020  kilos.;  Gne 
oils,  92,611  bect.;  sea-flsb  (amount  of  sale  in  tbemarket),  5,20S,254  fr.; 
oysters,  1,323,867  fr.;  fresb-water  fisb,  592.874  fr.;  poultry  and  game, 
9,605,209  fr.;  botter.  12,285,132  fr.;  eggs,  5,705,220  fr.;  bay,  6,396,899 
bundies;  straw,  11,387,455  bundles;  oats,  943,912 hect. 

The  ordinary  consumption  of  Paris  in  grain  and  flour,  sold  al 
the  Halle  au  Blé,  is  estimated  at  1580  sacks,  each  weighing 
159  kilogrammes,  daily,  or  91,G95,300  kilogrammes  annually. 
But  when  Ihe  price  of  bread  is  higher  oui  of  Paris  than  wilhio 
the  walls,  flour  and  grain  are  carried  out  for  sale,  and  the 
daily  consumption  Ihen  exceeds  1700  sacks.  The  price  of  bread 
is  flxed,  twice  a-month,  by  the  municipal  authorities  ;  it  varies, 
of  course,  with  Ihe  price  of  flour,  but  may  be  averaged  al  6 
sous  per  kilogramme  for  the  best  qualily,  or  not  quite  I4d.  a- 
pound  Ënglish. 

The  greatest  numbers  of  oxen  for  the  Paris  markets  are 
br'ought  from  the  departments  of  Calvados,  Maine  et  Loire, 
Eure,  Manche,  Orne,  Vendée,  and  Haute  Vienne;  their  average 
price  is  from  300  lo  330  fr.  a-head.  Cows  come  principally 
from  the  districts  of  Maine,  Normandy,  Beauce,  and  Brie;  their  ; 
value  is  from  190  to  200  fr.  Calves  come  from  Auvergne  and| 
Normandy,  but  are  bought  up  by  the  dealers  of  Pontoise,  and 
there  fattened  for  the  capital;  their  average  value  is  from  75 
to  90  fr.  Sheep  are  sent  in  the  greatest  numbers  from  the  Seine 
et  Oise,  Indre,  Marne,  Orne,  and  Germany;  they  sell  from  20 
to  26  fr.  each.  The  capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  cattle 
for  Paris  last  year  was  46,720,303  fr.  i 

The  tobacco  annually  sold  in  Paris  is  valued  at  708,793  kilo-' 
grammes:  852,200  stères  of  hard  wood  {bois  dur)  are  burnt 
annually  in  the  capital,  as  wcll  as  113,860  stères  of  white  wood 
{bois  blanc);  1,668,147  hectolitres  of  charcoal;  and  333,2()S 
hectolitres  of  coal.— The  cost  of  the  coal  consumed  in  Paris  ia 
1842  was  1,444,000  fr. 

(1)  Tbe  cost  of  the  consumption  of  Paris  is  estimated  at  350,000,000  frJ 
Wine  enters  inio  this  amount  for  49.000,000  fr.;  milk,  13,000,000  fr.;  gro- 
ceries,  78,ooo,ooo  fr.;  sait,  2,ooo,ooo  fr.;  bread,  38,000,0M  fr.i  «cal  «nd; 
pork,  40,000,000  fr.  ;  Yogelables,  15,Q0P,000  fr.    ^        .  1 
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The  materials  used  for  building  in  Paris  during  1842  were  as 

follows: 

Oak  and  oiher  hard  woods  for  joists,  etc.,  24,400  stères  ;  ditto  planks, 
2,433,355  mètres  courant;  firand  wbite  woods f or  joists,  etc.,  1,857  stères; 
ditto planks,  3,275,500  mètres  courant;  lime,  42,498  hectolitres;  plaster, 
1,027,943  hect.;  large  slates  (number),  5,798,493;  small  slates,  329,695; 
bricks,  7.829,840;  liles  for  roofs,  etc.,  3,578,388  ;  tiles  for  floors,  3,9iO,280  ; 
iaths,  96,257  bundles. 

MARKETS,  ETC.— The  first  market-house  in  Paris  was  silu- 
ated  in  the  Cité,  near  the  street  still  called  rue  du  Marché  Palu. 
A  market,  called  Marché  de  l'Apport,  was  afterwards  held  near 
the  extremity  of  the  rue  St.  Denis,  lill  the  reign  of  Louis  VI., 
who  transferred  it  to  a  pièce  of  ground  near  the  cemetery  des 
Innocents,  nani«d  Ghampeaux,  or  Petits  Champs.  Philip  Âu- 
gustus  established  two  other  markets  near  the  same  spot,  and 
tliey  took  the  name  of  halles.  Ëach  dass  of  dealers  and  every 
neighbouring  town  had  its  particular  halle.  Francis  I.  caused 
aU  the  halles  to  be  rebuilt,  with  pillars  of  stone  opening  into 
dirty  galleries,  obstructed  with  irregular  stalls.  The  inconve- 
nience  of  thèse  places  began  to  be  felt  in  the  last  century,  and 
market-houses,  for  ail  sorts  of  provisions,  bave  since  been 
constructed  in  every  part  of  Paris. — The  foUowing  is  a  list  of 
the  various  markets,  halles,  etc.:  {i)^Marehé  des  Innocents, 
for  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  which  are  attached  the  following 
markets  and  halles:  Marché  au  Beurre;  au  Fromage;  aux 
Œufs;  au  Poisson;  au  Pain;  aux  Pommes  de  terre;  aux 
Oignons;  des  Herboristes;  Halle  aux  Draps;  aux  Cuirs,  Ge- 
neral markets:  Marché  des  Blancs  Manteaux;  Beauveau;  de 
la  Madeleine;  des  Carmes;  St,  Honoré;  St.  Joseph;  St.  Ger- 
main; St.  Martin,  Meat-market,  Marché  des  Prouvaires.  Poul- 
Iry-market.  Marché  des  Augustins.  Flower-markets  :  Marché 
du  Quai  Desaix,  du  Boulevard  St,  Martin,  de  la  Madeleine, 
Rags  and  Old  Clothes-makets  :  Marché  du  Temple,  de  la  Halle 
aux  Veaux,  de  St.  Jacques,  To  thèse  may  be  added  the  Halle 
au  Blé,  Halle  aux  Vins,  and  Halle  aux  Veaux,  as  well  as  tlie 
Marché  aux  Chevaux  and  the  Marché  aux  Fourrages,  There 
are  also  several  smaller  ones,  which  are  not  wortliy  of  parti- 
cular notice,  viz.  :  the  Marché  d'Aguesseau,  Passage  de  la  Ma- 
deleme;  Marché  de  BoulainviUiers,  rue  du  Bac;  Marché  Ste. 
Catherine,  rue  d'Ormesson,  au  Marais;  Marché  des  Enfans 
Bouges,  rue  de  Bretagne;  Marché  de  la  Fraternité,  rue  St.  Louis 

(0  A  halie  signifies  a  place  where  goods  ofany  kind  are  sold  wholesale  ; 
a  marché  is  where  ihe  commodities  of  life  are  purchased  reiail. 
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en  lile;  Marclié  Neuf,  near  the  Pont  St.  BTichel;  Marché  de 
Ste.  Geneviève,  rue  Soufflol;  Marché  and  Bazar  des  Patri- 
arches, 113,  rue  MouCfetard  j  and  Marché  Faubourg  du  Roule.  The 
dealers  in  tlie  market-places  amount  to  nearly  9000.  (l) 

ABATTOIRS  (SLAUGHTER-HOUSES).— Previous  lo  the  for- 
mation of  thèse  establishments  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  but- 
chers  were  accustomed  to  drive  oxen  and  sheep  through  the 
streets,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  inhabitants.   Besides,  thèse 
animais  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  render  the  streets  of 
the  capital  more  dirty,  wbile  tlie  private  slaughter-houses  im- 
pregnated  the  atmosphère  with  noxious  effluvia.  A  remedy  for 
thèse  nuisances  liadlongbeendesired,  when,  in  1809,  Napoléon 
decreed  the  construction  of  Ave  public  abattoirs  at  the  extre- 
mities  of  the  city,  and  the  suppression  of  the  slaughter-houses 
in  tlie  central  parts  of  Paris.  Of  tliese  establishments  three  are 
to  tlie  north  of  the  city;  viz.  Uie  Abattoirs  du  Roule,  de  Mont- 
martre, and  de  Popincourt;  and  two  to  the  south,  viz.  those 
of  Ivry  and  of  Vaugirard.   The  five  abattoirs  being  finished  in 
1818,  at  an  expense  of  16,518,000  fr.,  a  police  ordonnance  was 
issued  which  fixed  tlie  I5th  of  September  for  thelr  opening, 
and  prohibited  from  that  day  cattle  being  driven  to  private 
stables  or  slaughter-houses.  Houses  formelting  the  tallow  and 
drying  the  skins  are  altaclied  to  each  of  thèse  establishments. 
A  duty  is  paid  upon  the  animais  slaughtered,  in  the  foUowing 
proportion,  viz.  an  ox,  6  fr.  ;  a  cow,  4  fr.,  a  calf,  2  fr.  ;  and  a 
sheep,  10  sous.  The  product  of  this  duty,  including  the  duties 
on  tlie  purtenances  and  tallow,  and  the  sale  of  manure,  was 
about  1,200,000  fr.  in  1842.   Strangers  should  visit  one  of  thèse 
establishments;  tliey  musl  apply  for  a  guide  at  the  porteras 
lodge,  to  wbom  a  small  fee  is  given. 

The  number  of  butchers  in  Paris  exceeds  500,  who  each  find 
security  for  3000  fr.  The  melting-houses  in  the  5  abattoirs  hâve 
been  placed  at  the  disposai  of  persons  called  fondeurs  (melters), 
who  must  not  be  tallow-chandlers.  The  abattoirs  of  Popin- 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  any  publisbcd  returns  of  ibe  sales  eflfected  in  Uie 
various  markels  of  Paris,  it  may  be  interesUng  to  mention  three facu 
that  hâve  lately  been  asccrlained.  Tbc  annual  consumption  of  potatoes 
in  Paris  is  nearly  325,000  kilogrammes,  or  about  650,000  Ib.  The  daily 
consumption  of  peas  (in  the  season)  is  estimated  at  200,000  litres,  or 
52,837  gaUons.  More  than  20  cart-loads  of  water-cresses  are  broogbtinto 
Paris  daily.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  consumption  of  flowers  in  Paris,  it 
may  be  mentioned  tbat  on  some  particular  days  there  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  Uie  différent  markets  of  the  capital  3o,ooo  pots  of  flowers,  tiloed 
at  45,000  fr. 
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court  and  Mootmarlre  hâve  each  64  slaughter-houses»  that  of 
Grenelle  48,  and  the  two  olhers  32  each.  Besides  thèse  abat- 
toirs there  are  three  others,  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
use  of  the  pork-butchers,  at  81,  rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  162,  quay 
iemappes,  and  8,  rue  St.  Michel,  à  la  Petite  Pologne.  Country 
butchers  are  allowed  to  bring  méat  to  the  markets  of  Paris 
upoQ  paying  a  duty  of  12  centimes  per  pound.  The  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  butcher's  méat  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1843,  over  Ihat  of  the  correspohdmg  period  of  1842,  was 
2,649  oxen,  418  cows,  and  9,565  sheep;  this  lias,  however, 
been  altogether  reversed  durhig  the  iast  six  months  of  the  year, 
making  the  total  consumption  of  1843  less  than  that  of  1842. 

The  PORTS  along  the  sides  of  the  river,  or  wharfs,  are  places 
where  goods  may  be  landed  and  sold  as  in  an  entrepôts  there 
beiog  always  of&cers  of  the  customs  in  attendance  to  examine 
Ibe  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargoes  discharged,  Of  thèse  tlie 
principal  are  the  Port  de  la  Raph,  for  wine  and  flre-wood; 
aux  Tuiles,  for  tiles,  bricks,  slates,  etc.  ;  St,  NicoUu,  for  mer- 
chandise  from Rouen;  d*Or»ay,  for  wine,  stone,  etc.;  deslnva- 
Kd«,  for  fire-wood.  The  transport  on  the  river  is  very  consi- 
dérable, and  is  effected  by  large  boats  called  eoehes  Seaw,  by 
baiks,  and  by  steamers.-— Dépôts  for  flre-wood  are  to  be  found 
along  the  river  and  on  ail  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  wood 
is  brought  down  the  river  either  in  rafls  or  in  barges;  the 
lattersort  being  of  a  more  expensive  quality.  Charcoal  and 
coal  are  sold  en  board  the  boats  that  lie  ofT  the  lie  de  la  Cité 
and  the  lie  Si.  Louis,  as  well  as  along  the  Canal  de  POurcq,  a 
large  authorised  market  for  the  sale  of  charcoal  having  been 
estahlished  near  the  top  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  In 
the  rue  des  Récollets. 

From  the  depariments  above  Paris,  about  12,000  boats  arrive 
anlmally,with  fruit,  hay,  corn,  flour,  tiles,  bricks,  wine,  hemp, 
flax,  paving-stones,  etc.;  besides  about  5,000  floats  of  timber» 
fire-wood,  and  charcoal.  From  Havre  and  Rouen  there  corne 
yearly  about  600  boats  wllh  glass,  cider,  wine,  brandy,  sait, 
foreiga  corn,  colonial  produce,  etc.  The  average  annual  duties 
paid  for  the  navigation  of  the  Se'me  amount  to  about  1 ,000,000  fr. 
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STREETS  AND  HOUSES,  etc.— Il  has  been  calculated  thaï 
there  are  more  than  46,000  liouses  and  13,ooo  shops  In  Paris  of 
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ail  descriptions.  The  streels  are  1260  in  number;  avenues  and 
alleys,  38  ;  boulevards,  21  ;  places,  99  ;  carrefours,  33  ;  courts,  54  ; 
passages,  183  î  alleys  notthoroughfares,  163  ;  quays,  37  ;  ports,  15. 
The  total  area  of  Ihe  public  highways  bas  been  estimated  al 
aboul  3,200,000  square  mètres,  and  their  lenglh  al  480,000 
mètres,  or  120  leagues.  About  a  tenth  part  of  the  pavement  of 
Paris  is  repaired,  and  a  fortieth  part  laid  down  in  new  stone 
every  year.  (1) 

Tlie  streets  of  Paris  bave  ail  been  formed,  more  or  less,  upon 
the  model  of  those  which  existed  in  the  older  parts  of  the  lown 
long  l)efore  coaches  were  invented,  or  carts  and  waggons  ever 
traversed  the  city  ;  and  since  the  civilisation  and  comfort  of  the 
lower  and  middling  orders  were  entirely  neglected  by  the  state 
until  the  révolution  of  1789,  the  streets  of  Paris,  frequented  by 
the  artisan  rallier  tlian  by  the  noble,  remained  unimproved  till 
M'ithin  the  last  50  or  00  years.  Hence  Paris  is  inferior  to  most 
of  the  other  capital  tov^ns  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  width,  clean- 
Hness,  and  gênerai  appearance  of  most  of  its  streets  are  con- 
cerned.  From  the  peculiar  domestic  Iiabits  of  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  living  not  in  single  bouses,  but  tenanting 
dwellings  in  common,  proprietors  are  not  anxious  to  make 
those  improvements  which  the  citizens  of  ail  other  capital 
towns  liave  long  ago  effected  :  the  manners,  too,  of  the  Pari- 
sians  still  tolerate  the  public  committal  of  nuisances  whidi 
deprive  their  streets  of  any  preteusions  to  cleanliness,  and 
contribute  not  a  little  to  the  hindrance  of  any  amélioration. 
Tlie  municipalily  of  Paris  bave,  hov^ever,  within  the  last  few 
years,  devoted  their  attention  to  the  wideningand  embellishing 
of  their  roadways;  and  large  sums  are  now  annually  expended 
for  that  most  désirable  purpose.  Âccording  to  the  last  report,  ' 
the  quantity  of  ground  that  must  be  ceded  to  the  city  at  an 
estimated  value  by  private  persons,  in  order  to  carry  out  Ihc 
plans  of  improvement  lately  decided  on,  will  amount  to 
1,120,862  mètres,  valued  at  136,000,000  fr.  Still  parts  of  the 
interior  of  Paris  must  long  retain  the  appearance  of  a  town  of 
tlie  middle  ages;  and  until  the  habits  of  the  people  tliemselves 
can  be  improved,  and  the  régulations  of  the  police  be  more 
strictiy  enforced,  the  mud  and  the  black  noisome  gutters  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  central  streets  of  this  capital  will  still  offend 
the  sensés  of  the  visitor,  and  render  the  task  of  attempting  to 
explore  them  as  unpleasant  as  in  every  other  respect  it  must 
be  interesting.  Âccording  to  the  orders  of  tlie  prefect  of  police, 
no  rubbish  is  allowed  to  be  thrown  into  the  streets  except  at 

(1)  The  streets  were  first  paved  duriog  tbe  reign  of  Philip  AugusUis. 
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night  or  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  every  proprielor  is  bound 
to  sweep  his  half  of  the  road,  in  front  of  his  walls,  every  morn- 
ing, and  in  Ihe  summer  lo  water  it.  Whoever  lias  once  tra- 
versed  Paris  will  know  how  Ihis  régulation  is  attended  to.  (1) 

The  stone  used  for  forming  the  pavements  of  the  streets  and 
places  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  of  many  of  tlie  liigh-roads 
of  France,  is  of  the  most  excellent  description  ;  being  a  com- 
pact and  exceedingly  hard  sandstone,  highly  crystallized,  found 
on  the  oulskirts  of  the  Paris  Basin,  The  footways  are  gene- 
rally  made  with  the  lavas  and  basalts  of  Volvic,  in  Auvergne  ; 
but  a  nevir  invention  bas  lately  been  introduced,  and  is  coming 
daily  more  and  more  into  use.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
asphaltum  and  gravel,  which,  behig  poured  in  a  bot  fluid  state 
on  a  level  plastered  surface,  hardens  immediately,  and  will 
endure  great  wear-and-tear.  The  cost  of  lava  flagging  is  about 
13  fr.  per  square  mètre;  that  of  common  paving-stone  for 
carriage-ways  about  8  fr.  when  new,  and  3  fr.  every  10  y  cars 
for  repairs.  The  price  of  bitumen  flagging  is  8  fr.  per  square 
mètre.  The  biluminous  pavement  of  the  Dez-Maurel  Company's 
invention,  consisting  of  bits  of  granité  imbedded  in  blocks  of 
bitumen,  costs  9  fr.  per  square  mètre,  but  does  not  require  so 
much  repair  as  when  stone  alone  is  used.  The  wood  pavement 
b  also  slowly  getting  into  use,  in  a  few  of  the  loealities  of 
Paris.  In  1842  tlie  total  cost  of  extending  and  repairing  the 
pavement  of  Paris  was  750,000  fr.  Tlie  cleaning  of  the  streets 
cost  535,000  fr. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1728  that  the  useful  plan  was  adopted 
of  placing  the  names  of  streets  in  a  conspicious  situation  ;  and 
the  names  then  given  to  them  remained  without  variation  till 
the  Révolution.  Previous  to  that  period,  there  was  scarcely 
a  Street  in  Paris  that  had  not  changed  its  dénomination  several 
Urnes,  and  thèse  changes  generally  had  their  origin  in  some 
particular  circumstance,  such  as  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
personage,  or  an  extraordinary  event  that  had  occurred  in 

(t)  It  is  surprisiug  thaï  the  sizeand  width  of  yebicles,  and  more  parli- 
colarly  of  carts  and  waggons  inlended  for  the  transport  of  merchandize 
io  tbc  interior  or  Paris,  hâve  not  been  regulated  and  restrained  wilhin 
certain  limits  by  tbe  police  Tbc  streets  already  exist,  and  it  is  casier  to 
iccomroodate  tbe  size  of  vebicles  to  tbe  streets  tban  to  alter  tbc  streets 
loiait  tbe  increased  passage  of  vebiclcs.  As  a  spécimen  of  tbe  incon- 
veniencc  felt  in  Ibe  most  busy  part  of  tbe  town,  may  be  quoled  tbe  rue 
Si.  Denis  at  the  lower  end,  the  rue  des  Lombards,  and  tbe  rue  St.  Mar- 
tin, which  tbe  curions  visitor  would  do  well  lo  venlure  to  inspect  in  tbe 
■iddleofavinterday. 
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them.  The  names  of  the  streets  are  now  painted  on  slabs  of 
lava,  affixed  to  the  corner  houses,  with  white  letters  on  a  blue 
ground  ;  ail  the  colours  being  fixed  by  fire  and  quite  inde- 
structible. As  much  confusion  anses  from  several  streets  bearing 
the  same  name,  it  is  said  to  be  the  ûitention  of  the  municipa- 
lity  to  introduce  such  changes  as  will  obviateall  existmg  incon- 
venience. 

Until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Paris  was  lighted  duruig  only 
nine  months  of  the  year,  and  then  only  in  the  absence  of 
moonlight.  That  monarch  decreed  its  continuance  duruig  the 
whole  year.  Formerly  it  was  lighted  by  lamps  suspended  firom 
ropes  hung  across  the  street,  which,  though  aided  by  reflec- 
tors,  and  kept  well  deaned,  hâve  served  for  little  else  than  to 
make  darkness  visible.  Gas  bas,  however,  long  been  intro- 
duced  into  the  shops,  public  buildings,  and  most  of  the  dûef 
streets,  and  the  whole  city  is  shorlly  expected  to  be  lighted 
in  the  same  manner.  Some  very  successful  experiments  hâve 
lately  been  made  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  on  electricity  as 
a  substitute  for  gas,  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  extenâve 
changes  in  the  System  of  lighting  public  places,  (l) 

PLAGES.— Every  open  space  at  the  junction  of  streets,  etc., 
of  more  than  usuai  size,  is  termed  a  place.  Some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  surrounding  édifices,  and  a  few  for  their 
size.  The  principal  are  the  Places  de  la  Concorde,  du  CarrovH 
$eh  VendSme,  des  Victoires^  Royale,  etc.  Descriptions  of  eacb 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  the  arrondissements. 

THE  BOULEVARDS.— Under  Louis  XIV.  Paris  ceased  to  be  a 
fortified  city.  (2)  By  a  decree  of  that  monarch  the  walls  and 
towers,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  were  puUed  down,  and 
the  ditches  filled  up.  When  the  démolition  of  the  soiithern 
enclosure  had  been  carried  into  effect,  the  king  formed  the 
resolution  of  opemng  a  wide  road  round  the  capital,  and  plant* 
ing  it  with  trees.  In  1670,  the  fortifications  on  the  north  were 
demolished,  and  the  road,  which  took  tlie  name  of  Boulevard 
(bulwark  or  rampart),  was  planted  from  the  rue  St.  Antoine 
to  the  rue  St.  Martin.  In  the  following  year  the  Porte  St.  Denis 
was  demolished,  and  the  triumphal  arch,  which  bears  the  same 
saint's  name,  was  erected.  The  Boulevard  was  at  tlie  same 
time  continued  from  the  rue  St  Martin  to  the  rue  St.  Honoré. 

(1)  Paris  is  nightly  lighted  by  13,221  lamps,  more  than  half  of  which 
are  gas. 

(t)  Early  in  i84i,  whileforming  a  watercouse  for  the  rue  Rambnteao, 
the  workmen  reached  the  old  wall  of  Paris,  built  under  Philip  Aogosl», 
in  ii80.  It  was  found  to  run  exactly  as  traced  in  the  old  plans  of  Ihe  cé»y. 
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The  northern  boulevards  being  flnished  in  1704,  the  king  issued 
a  decree  for  similar  works  lo  be  execuled  on  the  souUi  ;  tliey, 
however,  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  were  nol  finished  till 
1761.  Under  the  govemment  of  Napoléon,  the  boulevard  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine  was  prolonged  from  the  rue 
St.  Antoine  to  Ihe  river. 

The  boulevards  which,  since  the  formation  of  a  similar  road 
without  the  barriers,  hâve  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
BmtUvard  iruérieur^  form  two  grand  divisions,  called  the  Bott- 
lewtrd  du  Nord  and  the  Boulevard  du  Midi.  Tlie  former  is 
6,067  yards  in  length,  and  is  subdivided  into  12  parts,  bearing 
the  following  names  :  the  Boulevards  Bourdon,  Beaumarchais, 
des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  du  Temple,  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  Bonne 
Nouvelle,  Poissonnière,  Montmartre,  des  Italiens,  des  Capu- 
cmes,  and  de  la  Madeleine.  The  Boulevard  du  Midi  is  16,100 
yards  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  as  follows  : 
the  Boulevards  de  l'Hôpital,  des  Gobelins,  de  la  Glacière,  St. 
Jacques,  d'Enfer,  du  Mont  Parnasse,  and  des  Invalides.  Thèse 
spacious  roads  are  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  formuig  a 
caniage-road  with  a  double  walk  on  each  side.  The  Boulward 
extérieur,  whicli  was  not  finished  till  1814,  is  planted  with 
trees,  and  divided  into  several  parts,  bearing  différent  déno- 
minations. Tlie  name  of  the  street  called  rue  Basse  du  Rem- 
part, below  the  boulevards  on  the  norlh  side,  still  indicates 
what  it  once  was.  The  nortliern  boulevards  are  the  pride  and 
glory  of  Paris.  Once  its  hulwarks,  they  are  now  become  îts 
omament.  Their  spacious  extent,  the  dazzling  beauty,  the 
more  than  luxury,  of  the  shops,  the  restaurants,  the  cafés, 
Ihat  are  to  be  found  on  or  near  them  ;  their  lofly  houses,  some 
of  them  of  the  most  classical  and  ornate  architecture;  (1)  the 
crowds  of  well-dressed  persons  who  fréquent  them  ;  the  glanc- 
ing  of  lights  among  trees  planted  amid  the  broadest  thorough- 
fares  of  a  great  city  ;  the  sounds  of  music  ;  the  incessant  roU 
of  carriages;  ail  Ihis  forms  a  medley  of  sights  and  sounds  not  a 
litUe  perplexing,  tliough  any  thing  but  unpleasing  to  tlie  eye 
and  ear  of  the  visitor  who  perambulates  them,  for  the  first 
time,  on  a  fine  evening.  The  Boulevard  des  Italiens  is  the  most 
fashionable  part.  Hère  in  fine  weather  loungers  of  both  sexes 
throw  themselves  carelessly  on  chairs,  and  thus  pass  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gaiety  of  this  spot  till 
midnight.  The  chairs  are  hired  for  two  sous  each.  The  com- 

(I)  The  Iraveller's  altenUon  is  particularly  called  to  the  gorgeous 
i^Uding  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Laffitte,  named  Cité  det  Ualiens,  Both 
«terior  and  interior  are  equally  splendid.  r^ ^^^i^ 
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mon  people  prefer  Ihe  Boulevard  du  Temple,  where  puppel- 
sliows,  pantomimes,  rope-dancing,  mountebanks,  etc.,  areal- 
ways  ready  to  amuse  Ihem  ;  and  on  Sunday  evenings  lliis  spot 
resembles  a  fair.  The  boulevards  to  the  south  offer  a  striking 
contrast  to  this  lively  picture.  On  their  sides,  at  considérable 
distances,  are  some  élégant  houses  and  gardens  à  l'anglaise^ 
but  no  crowds,  no  noise  ;  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and 
those  wlio  like  a  solitary  shady  walk  will  hère  be  gratified. 
The  exterior  boulevards  are  the  same  as  the  southern  ones  ; 
except  that  they  are  studded  with  guingettes^  wheré  the  lower 
orders  of  Paris  resort  to  dance,  and  to  drink  wine,  thus  evading 
the  duties  of  the  city  octroi.  Those  on  the  south-east  and 
north-west  are  the  most  agreeable. 

PASSAGES.—These  are  comparatively  récent  inventions  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  capital,  and  the  success  with  which  Ibe 
érection  of  most  of  them  has  been  attended  bas  caused  their 
multiplication  to  a  great  extent  within  the  last  few  years.  AU 
the  taste  and  élégance  of  the  Parisian  shopkeepers  are  hère 
displayed,  and  they  are  the  grand  resort  of  ail  the  loungers  of 
the  town.  The  most  remarkable  are  :  the  Passages  des  Pano- 
ramas, Vivienne,  Colbert,  Choiseuh  du  Saumon,  Véro-DodaU 
Delorme,  etc.  In  gênerai  the  shops  in  them,  though  small,  are 
exceedingly  convenient  for  their  holders,  but  are  commonly 
let  at  a  very  high  rent. 

BAZARS.-— There  are  very  few  of  tliese  establishments  novr 
existing  in  Paris;  three  on  the  northern  boulevards  being  the 
only  ones  of  any  note.  The  best  of  thèse  is  a  large  one  on  llie 
boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle  ;  a  description  of  which  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  the  3rd  arrondissement. 

COMMON  SEWERS,  etc.— The  Seine  and  the  Bièvre  in  Ihe 
southern  part  of  Paris,  and  the  Seine  and  the  rivulet  of  Menil- 
montant  in  the  northern  part,  were  formerly  the  only  récep- 
tacles for  rain-water,  etc.  When  ditches  were  opened  roun^ 
the  city-walls,  thèse  served  as  sewers,  and  some  parts  of  them, 
now  arched  over,  are  still  devoled  to  that  purpose.  About  th< 
year  1370,  the  grand  égoût  from  Menilmontant  to  Chaillot,  anc 
several  smaller  ones,  were  formed.  The  outlets  of  thèse  sewer 
becoming  gradually  choked  up,  and  not  being  covered,  the^ 
became  insufferable  nuisances,  and  oflen  generated  contagiou 
diseases  by  their  exhalations.  The  evil  had  become  so  gréa 
in  1G71,  that  it  was  determined  that  several  of  the  sewer 
should  be  vaulted,.and  at  the  same  timewas  formed  the  égoû 
de  l'Hôtel  des  Invalides.   In  1734  the  lower  part  of  the  égoû 
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Monlmaplpe  was  vaulled  over;  in  1740  the  grand  égoût  was 
covered  in;  and  in  1764,  three  new  sewers  were  buill.  Tliose 
whicli  surround  tlie  Palais  Royal  were  opened  when  that  édi- 
fice was  built,  and  emply  themselves  into  that  of  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.  Ever  since  1829  great  additions  havebeen  annually 
made  to  the  sewers  of  Paris. 

The  sewers  at  présent  occupy  in  extent  a  space  of  80,000 
mètres,  or  about  20  leagues,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  18 
millions  of  francs.  They  are  now  strongly  cased  and  vaulted 
io  masonry.  (1) 

The  gutters,  that  used  to  run  in  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
are  now  placed  by  the  sides  of  the  trottoirs^  and  a  gênerai 
System  of  large  and  well-arclied  drains  is  to  be  found  under 
every  slreet  of  tlie  quarters  comprised  between  the  rue  St.  Denis 
and  the  Place  Vendôme.  This  improvement,  which  was  so 
much  needed,  will  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Paris.  Closely 
connected  witii  the  drainage  of  the  t6wn,isthe  System  adopted 
for  removing  the  ordure  and  rubbish  of  each  individual  house. 
For  this  purpose  the  establishment  of  Montfaucon  bas  been 
maintained.  (See  5th  Arrondissement.)  The  pestilential  efifect 
produced  by  this  place  iipon  the  atmosphère  of  that  part  of 
Paris  has  led,  of  late,  to  the  experiment  of  àbsorbing  wells. 
Thèse,  where  they  bave  been  tried,  at  the  Barrière  du  Combat 
and  elsewhere,  bave  succeeded,  and  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
applied  to  remedy  existing  evils. 

QUAYS.— The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  skirted  with  spacious 
quays,  whicli,  although  distinguished  by  différent  names,  form 
in  realily  only  two  lines  of  road.  The  most  ancient,  the  Quai 
des  Augustins,  dates  from  1312,  and  the  Quai  de  la  Mégisserie, 
from  1369.  Under  Louis  XUÏ.  and  Louis  XIV.  some  progress 
was  made  in  the  construction  of  quays,  parlicularly  in  tlie  île 
de  la  Cité,  and  the  lie  St.  Louis.  Napoléon  parlicularly  di- 
recled  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  Paris  by  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  quays,  and  his  plans  bave  been  com- 
pleted.  The  banks  of  the  Seine  now  display  a  line  of  quays 
unequalled  by  any  city  in  Europe.   Their  total  length  is  nearly 

(i)  Those  that  are  constructed  with  the  common  calcareoas  stone  of 
ihe  coontry  harbour  a  prodigious  number  of  rats  ;  and  on  accoant  of 
the  generally  warm  température  that  prevails  in  them,  the  growlb  of 
foogi  of  various  species  is  very  abundant.  The  principal  vapours  ge- 
Derated  in  thèse  channels  for  the  refuse  of  the  capital  are  composed  of 
ammoniac,  of  sulphurated  hydrogenf  of  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  ma 
eeration,  of  stagnant  soapy  water,  and  a  nauseous  sickly  indefinable 
vapeur,  which  is  said  to  be  quite  peculiar  to  thèse  sewers. 
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11  English  miles.  They  forai  large  terraces,  on  which  a  road- 
way  runs,  with  a  trottoir  generally  on  each  side,  and  mosl  of 
tliem  are  planted  with  trees  and  lighted  by  gas.  Next  to  tlie 
boulevards  and  public  gardens,  they  afford  Ihe  most  agreeable 
promenades  of  Paris.  Beneath  many  of  them  are  shelving  ter- 
races  of  stone  descending  into  the  river,  called  the  Ports,  and 
serving  for  the  debarkation  of  goods.  The  necessity  of  thèse 
stone  embankments  will  be  perceived,  wlien  the  height  to 
which  tlie  river  sometimes  rises  is  taken  intoaccount;  they  are 
oflen  the  means  of  preveuting  the  lower  parts  of  tlie  capital 
from  being  overflowed. 

BRIDGES.-— The  bridges  at  Paris,  owing  to  the  élévation  of 
the  quays  above  the  river,  hâve  very  liltle  ascent,  and  are 
therefore  convenient;  they  are,  however,  in  gênerai,  far  infe- 
rior  to  the  bridges  of  Rome  or  Florence,  and  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  stupendous  masses  of  Waterloo,  Blackfriars, 
London,  or  Westminster.  Their  number  over  the  Seine,  be- 
tween  the  barriers  of  Paris,  is  at  présent  27  ;  of  which  7  are 
suspension  bridges,  3  are  formed  of  iron  and  stone,  1  of  wood, 
and  the  rest  of  stone  altogether.  For  descriptions  of  them  tlie 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Arrondissements. 

CANÀLS.— The  canals  on  the  north  of  Paris  are  ail  branches 
of  one  and  the  same  undertaking  for  bringing  the  waters  of  the 
river  Ourcq  to  the  capital.  Proposais  to  this  effect  were  made 
in  1799,  but  the  authorisation  of  Government  wasnot  granted 
till  1802.  The  Works  were  carried  on  till  1814,  when  they  were 
suspended;  in  1818  the  municipality  of  Paris  were  empowered 
to  borrow  7,000,000  fr.  for  tlieir  completion,  and  they  were  soon 
so  far  advanced  as  to  be  useful  for  the  purposes  intended. 
Since  1830  they  hâve  been  completely  finished.  The  objects  for 
which  this  canal  bas  been  opened  are  to  convey  to  a  spacious  | 
basin  water  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and 
the  fountains  which  embellish  il;  to  form  on  the  north  of  the 
city  a  canal  composed  of  two  navigable  branches,  the  one  ex- 
tending  from  the  Seine  at  St.  Denis  to  tlie  basin,  and  the  other 
from  the  basin  to  the  Seine  at  the  Arsenal;  and,  lastly,  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  water  to  the  manufactories  of  tlie  capital. 
The  varions  branches  or  ramifications  of  this  canal  are  known 
by  the  names  of  the  Canal  de  VOurcq,  Bassin  de  la  Villette, 
Aqueduc  de  Ceinture,  Canal  St,  Martin,  Gare  de  V Arsenal, 
and  Canal  St.  Denis.  % 

The  Canal  de  l'Ourcq  receives  the  water  of  the  Ourcq  beyond 
the  mill  of  Mareuil,  about  lO  leagues  from  Paris,  and,  aller 
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oolIecUng  divers  streanu,  faite  into  the  Bassin  de  la  Villetle. 
The  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  tliis  canal  upon  an  average 
of  the  whole  year  is  13,500  supefficial  inclies,  yielding  260,820 
cubic  mètres  every  24  liours,  for  the  purposes  of  the  navigation, 
and  the  loclcage  on  the  two  canals  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  and 
aiso  for  the  supply  to  the  public  fountains,  markets,  and  the 
houses  of  the  capital.  The  declivity  is  92  ft.  9  inches;  and  the 
water  falls  at  tlie  rate  of  Ift.  in  a  minute.  Its  total  length  is 
24  leagues;  between  Mareuil  and  Lizy  its  breadtli  is  31  ft.;  but 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  Bassin  de  la  Villette,  it  is  only  il  ft. 
wide.  Ils  cost  was  2&,000,000  fr. 

The  Bassin  de  la  Villette,  situated  without  the  Barrière  de 
Pantin,  was  begun  'in  1806,  and  finished  in  1809.  It  forms  a 
parallelogram  of  740  yards  by  77,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Canal  *de  TOiircq  at  the  northern  extremity.  Its  axis  is  the  same 
as  that  of  an  élégant  rotunda,  which  forms  barracks  for  gen- 
darmes, and  its  banks  are  planted  with  4  rows  of  trees.  At  tlie 
angles  of  the  southem  extremity  are  openings,  which  supply 
water  to  the  Aqueduc  de  Ceinture  and  the  Canal  St.  Martin. 

The  Aqueduc  de  Ceinture  extends  from  the  western  angle  of 
the  basin  as  far  as  Monceaux,  encircling  Paris  on  the  north.  Its 
length  is  10,300  yards.  Thisaqueductthrowsout  5  brandies.  Tlie 
first  supplies  the  Château  d'Eau,  Boulevard  St.  Martm,  the  Place 
Royale,  and  the  Marché  des  Innocents;  the  second,  the  faubourgs 
Montmartre  and  Poissonnière,  with  the  Palais  Royal;  the  third, 
the  Chaussée  d'Antin,  the  quartier  des  Capucines,  and  the  Marché 
St.  Honoré;  the  fourth,  tlie  Champs  Élysées,  the  Tuileries,  the 
Invalides,  and  the  École  Militaire.  The  fiflh  supplies  the  foun- 
tains on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

The  Canal  St.  Martin  is  3,467  yards  in  length,  by  21  feet  in 
width;  and  communicates  between  the  eastern  angle  of  the 
hasin  and  the  Gare  de  TArsenal.  The  sldes  are  sldrted  with 
towing-paths  and  trees.  It  passes  between  the  boulevard  and 
the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  and,  afler  traversing  tlie  Faubourg  du 
Temple,  falls  into  the  gare  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  It  cost 
more  than  14,200,000  fr. 

The  Gare  de  VArsenah  in  part  formed  of  the  moat  of  tlie 
Bastille,  is  651  yards  in  lengtli,  by  64  in  breadth.  It  can  receive 
upwards  of  80  barges,  leaving  the  middle  clear  for  a  passage. 
A  bridge  bas  been  erected  towards  the  river,  over  the  sluice 
where  the  waters  of  the  gare  fall  into  the  Seine. 

The  Canal  St,  Denis  begins  near  St.  Denis,  at  the  spot  where 
the  small  river  Bouillon  emplies  itself  into  the  Seine,  and  ter- 
minâtes at  the  Canal  de  rOurcq  in  a  smail  semicircular  sbeet  of 
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waler,  900  yards  beyond  the  Bassin  de  la  Villelte.  After  en- 
circling  the  town  on  the  Paris  side,  it  extendg  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  Canal  de  l'Ourcq.  Us  length  is  7333  yards,  and  in  its 
course  are  12  sluices  and  2  bridges.  It  cost  eight  millions. 

AQUEDVCTS.— Aqueduc  d'Arcueil. -^yer  a  valley  lo  the  south 
of  Paris,  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Bièvre,  the  Romans 
erected  an  aqueduct  for  the  conveyance  of  waler  to  the  Palais 
des  Thermes,  from  Rongis,  at  4  leagues  distance;  the  interme- 
diate  village  of  Ârcueil  most  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  arches  which  supported  the  aqueduct.  Part  of  this  ancien! 
construction,  consisling  of  two  arches  substantially  built,  still 
exists,  near  the  modem  aqueduct  at  Arcueil.  The  scarcily  of 
water  in  the  southern  part  of  Paris  was  more  particularly  felt 
afler  Marie  de  Medicis  built  the  Palace  of  the  Luxemboui^,  and 
the  population  increased  in  that  quarter.  A  project  formed  by 
Henry  IV.  of  re-establishing  the  Roman  aqueduct,  to  convey 
the  waters  of  Rongis  to  Paris,  was  therefore  renewed.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  1C13,  Louis  XIII.  and  the  queen  régent,  bis  mo- 
ther,  in  great  pomp,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  aqueduct,  which 
was  built  afler  the  designs  of  Desbrosses,  and  fmished  in  1624. 
This  aqueduct,  which  extends  acrossthe  valley  of  Arcueil  upon 
25  arches,  72  feet  in  height  by  1,200  in  length,  présents  a  magni- 
ficent  mass  of  building.  Ils  total  length,  from  Arcueil  to  the  Châ- 
teau d'Eau,  hear  the  Observatory,  is  13,200  yards.  Nine  arches  are 
open  for  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  it  generally  flows  through 
two  in  the  centre.  Within  the  aqueduct  on  each  side  is  a  parapet 
which  forms  a  walk.  On  the  outside  along  the  whole  line  are 
openings,  called  regards.  This  aqueduct  was  thorouglily  re- 
paired  in  1777;  and  fresh  sums  of  money  bave  lately  been  de- 
voted  to  the  same  purpose  by  the  town  of  Paris.  Il  supplies 
36,000  hogsheads  daily.  Strangers  are  readily  admitted  to  sec 
the  interior  by  applying  to  the  keeper  at  Arcueil. 

Aqueduc  de  Belleville. — A  considérable  quantity  of  waler  is 
supplied  to  Paris  from  a  hill  abounding  in  springs,  siluated  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  north,  and  upon  which  the  village  of 
Belleville  bas  been  built.  The  aqueduct  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  vicinity,  having  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  Augiistus.  Il  was  repaired  in  1457,  and 
again  in  1602  by  order  of  Henry  IV.  The  first  réservoir  is  si- 
luated upon  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  village  of  Belleville. 
Il  consists  of>  substanlial  free-stone  building,  50  feet  in  cir- 
cumference,  but  not  lofly,  on  accounl  of  the  height  of  the  hill 
and  the  depth  of  the  springs,  and  is  covered  with  a  dôme,  sur- 
mounted  by  an  open  lanlem.  Two  slaircases  lead  down  lo  Ihe 
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boltom  of  Ihe  réservoir  and  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduct.  In 
the  centre  is  a  basin  emplying  ilself  inlo  the  aqueduct.  At  the 
Barrière  de  Menihnontant  is  another  réservoir,  from  whence 
Ihe  water  is  distributed  to  the  adjoining' parts  of  Paris.  Us 
daily  supply  is  432  hogsheads. 

Aqueduc  de  St.  Gervais  or  de  RomainvUle.-^hy  this  aqueduct 
the  water  from  the  heights  of  Romainville,  Bruyères,  and  Me- 
nilmontant  flows  into  a  réservoir  in  the  village  of  Prés  St.  Ger- 
vais, from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  Paris  by  pipes.  The  date 
of  its  érection  is  unknown,  but  it  existed  in  the  Urne  of  St.  Louis. 
Il  was  repaired  at  the  same  time  with  the  aqueduct  of  Belle- 
ville,  by  order  of  Henry  IV.  Tlie  réservoir  was  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  Supply,  G48  hogsheads  daily. 

Pipes  are  also  laid  across  theplain  of  St.  Denis  from  the  Seine, 
for  the  supply  of  Batignolles  and  Montmartre  with  water. 

FOUNTAINS.—From  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  Paris  is 
built,  consisting  of  rocky  strata  to  an  immense  depth,  the  town 
is  almost  without  springs,  and  therefore  dérives  the  water 
consumed  by  its  inhabitants  either  from  the  Seine  or  from  dis- 
tant sources  brought  by  means  of  aqueducts.  Hence  bas  arisen 
the  necessity  of  erecting  fountains  in  différent  parts  of  the  town 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  15lh  century  there  were  only  12  public  fountains,  and  a 
century  later,  under  Francis  I.,  there  were  not  more  than  16, 
supplying  only  1  inch  of  water  ;  though  the  population  at  that 
lime  amounted  to  300,000  inliabitants.  Under  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  Xlll.  the  town  began  to  be  better  supplied  ;  the  pump 
of  the  Samaritaine  at  the  Pont  Neuf  was  erected,  and  the 
aqueduct  of  Arcueil  rebuilt;  14  new  fountains  were  made,  but 
the  supply  was  still  greatly  inadéquate.  Under  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.,  when  tlie  population  was  600,000,  the  pump  of  the 
Pont  Notre-Dame  was  the  principal  source  of  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  varions  fountains,  and  it  furnished  80,  60,  or  27 
indies,  according  to  the  state  of  the  seasons  and  its  own  con- 
dition. (1)  The  establishment  of  the  Pompe  à  feu  at  Ghaillot, 
and  afterwards  of  that  at  Gros  Gaillou,  brought  some  remedy 
to  this  state  of  things,  by  supplying  320  additional  inches  :  but 
il  was  only  when  that  undertaking  had  passed  into  the  hands 

(1)  If  (be  qaantity  of  water  nccessary  for  i  individual  for  24  hours  be 
ealcolated  at  only  i  lilre,  or  quart,  i  inch  of  water  will  supply  lOOO  in- 
habiunls.  The  distress  of  the  inhabilants  in  1774  may  therefore  be 
Judged  of,  when  lOO  inches  of  water  was  the  only  supply  for  600,ooo  in- 
babtunts.  Ancient  Rome  was  supplied  by  its  aaueducts  with  6944  inches, 
and  still  receives  i500. 
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of  the  goveniin0iit,  that  the  necessitous  classes  began  io  profit 
by  a  better  distribution  of  drinkable  water.  The  Canal  de 
rOurcq  completed  the  supply  of  the  capital,  which^since  foun- 
tains  are  now  erected  in  ail  parts  of  Paris,  may  be  said  to  be 
good  ;  but  still  the  convenience  of  a  fountain  to  each  bouse 
does  not  commonly  exist,  although  the  practice  oflayingdown 
pipes  from  the  main  conduits  to  each  résidence  is  now  becom- 
ing  fréquent.  (1)  The  purchase  of  water  is  an  ordinary  article 
of  domestic  expense.  (2)  The  municipality  are  devoting  large 
sums  every  year  to  increasing  the  supply  of  this  principal  ne- 
cessary  of  health  and  life,  and  new  fountains  or  pipes  are 
being  opened  almost  every  day.  A  large  establishment  for  the 
purification  of  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  which,  on  account  of 
the  sédiment  with  which  they  are  charged,  are  unfit  for  drinii- 
ing  until  they  bave  been  filtered,  bas  long  existed  at  tlie  eastera 
end  of  Paris;  and  a  proposai  bas  lately  been  made  to  the  gê- 
nerai council  of  the  department  to  supply  each  house  in  Paris 
with  water  brought  to  it  in  pipes,  by  a  company  of  share- 
holders.  The  public  fountains  form  very  ornamental  objects 
in  tlie  streets  of  Paris  ;  and  descriptions  of  ail  that  are  worthy 
of  remark  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  each  arrondissement 
There  are  1600  bornes  fontaines  (in  the  nature  of  water-plugs ) 
in  the  streets,  which  are  tumed  dally  by  persons  appointée  for 
that  purpose,  in  order  to  freshen  and  purify  the  streets.  (3) 

BATHS,  ETC. — ^The  use  of  baths  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by 
the  Romans,  and  spread  rapidly  among  the  inhabitants,  parti- 
cularly  at  Paris.  In  the  middle  âges  public  baths,  called  étuves, 
were  so  common  in  Paris,  that  six  streets  or  alleys  dérive  their 
names  from  them.  Thèse  establishments  maintained  their  ré- 
putation for  a  long  period,  and  their  proprietors,  called  fror- 
hien-étuvittei,  formed  a  corporate  body.  Under  Louis  XIII. 
and  Louis  I^IY.  they  became  places  of  pleasure  and  debauchery, 
to  which  cause  may  be  attrlbuted  their  décline.  At  présent  the 
baths  in  Paris  are  numerous,  and  afford  every  kind  of  accom- 
modation at  a  very  low  charge.  The  bathing-establishments 
are  formed  of  ranges  of  small  rooms,  ftimished  with  every  ne- 
cessary  appendage.  Minerai,  sulphur,  and  vapour  baths  are 
also  fréquent  in  Paris,  and  very  reasonable.  The  bainâ-anilM- 

(1)  The  sum  received  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1842  for  water  thos  sup- 
plied  by  pipes  was  704,000  fr. 

(3)  It  is  calcalated  that  upwards  of  5  millions  of  francs  are  annualty 
paid  by  the  inbabitants  of  Paris  for  water  to  the  carriers. 

(8)  Large  réservoirs,  supplied  by  steam-engines  from  the  Seine,  bafe 
been  lately  formed  at  Belleville  and  Passy.  ooQle 
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lant,  or  portable  baths,  are  a  great  accommodation  to  invalids, 
and  the  public  in  gênerai.  For  a  list  of  the  principal  establish- 
ments, see  Direetory,  There  are  also  Écoles  de  Natation,  or 
swimming'Schools,  and  balhs  of  every  klnd,  to  be  found  in 
floating  establishments  on  the  Seine  every  summer.  Some  of 
the  swimming-schools  are  very  large,  and  ail  are  well  regu- 
laled.  Thèse  enclosures,  resting  on  barges,  are  covered  in  wilh 
canvas,  and  are  fltted  up  with  galleries,  bathing-rooms,  plung- 
ing-bridges,  etc.  Net  or  wood-work  is  piaced  at  the  bottom, 
which  can  be  raised  to  the  surface  on  occasion.  Men  are  always 
ia  attendance  to  give  instructions  in  swimming,  and  ropes  and 
pôles  are  in  readiness  either  to  aid  pupils  or  prevent  accidents. 
Their  price  generally  is  12  sous,  but  there  are  baths,  or  swim- 
ming-places,  on  the  river,  for  the  lower  order  of  people,  at  as 
low  a  price  as  4  sous.  There  are  also  schools  for  females,  which 
are  well  attended;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Parisians 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  their  river  affords. 

CEMETERIES.— At  a  period  more  remote  than  the  seventh 
century,  the  Parisians  buried  their  dead  in  the  Roman  fashion, 
without  the  city  walls,  along  the  sides  of  the  high  roads.  By 
degrees  the  priests  granted  permission  for  inlerments  to  take 
place  in  churches  and  the  ground  contiguous.  The  increase  of 
the  population  gradually  extending  the  bounds  of  the  city,  the 
cemeteries  became  inclosed  within  the  walls.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1790,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  law  expressly  pro- 
hibiling  interments  within  churches,  and  eqjoining  ail  towns 
and  villages  to  discontinue  the  use  of  their  old  burial-places, 
tnd  form  otliers  at  a  distance.  During  the  revolutionary  ty- 
ramiy  which  soon  after  ensued,  men  were  buried  without 
any  ceremony,  or  mémorial  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  lay. 
In  1800,  1804,  and  1811,  varions  decrees  were  issued  for  the 
régulation  and  improvement  of  the  cemeteries,  and  at  tlie 
latter  period  they  were  constituted  nearly  as  at  présent 

The  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  three  in  number,  viz.  the  Cime- 
tière du  Père  Laehaise,  for  the  eastem  part  of  the  metropolis  ; 
de  Montmartre,  for  the  northem  ;  and  de  Mont-Parnasse^  for  the 
louthem.  There  is  besides  at  Mont-Parnasse  a  cemetery  ap- 
propriated  to  the  use  of  hospitals,  and  also  to  the  interment 
of  crimmals.  They  are  laid  out  in  a  picturesque  style;  tlie  mo- 
Boments  are  often  in  good  taste,  and  many  of  the  inscriptions 
interesting.  On  Sundays  they  are  much  resorted  to  ;  and  on 
An  Souls^  Day,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  commémoration  of 
Ibe  dead,  whole  familles  of  the  Parisians  visit  the  graves  of  their 
relatives,  (l)  A  notice  of  each  cemetery  will  be  found  attached 
(1)  Tbofe  (amilies  who  wisb  to  porcbase  a  bor^riog-ground  à  perpétuité 
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le  that  of  the  arrondissement  nearest  lo  which  il  lies.  Any 
person  or  company  may  be  enlrusted  willi  tlie  érection  and 
repairs  of  tlie  tombs,  etc.;  and  the  cost  of  such  cliarges  is  of 
course  varions,  according  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  are 
performed.  The  interments  take  place  with  or  without  tlie  per- 
formance of  any  religions  ceremony,  in  what  manner  and  by 
whom  the  friends  of  the  deceased  please.  The  tariffs  m\\  be 
fôund  at  each  cemetery,  where  fuU  information  on  ail  parti- 
culars  may  be  obtained.  (1) 

The  expenses  of  funerals,  regulated  by  royal  ordonnance 
dated  25th  June,  1832,  are  as  follow  :— 


Pompes 

Cérémonies 

Fanébres. 

Religieuses. 

Total. 

OthClass  . 

6fr. 

10  fr. 

15  fr. 

8th 

.    .        32 

15 

47 

7ih 

.    .        69 

20 

79 

6th 

.    .      105 

60 

155 

6th 

.    .      298 

130 

428 

4th 

.    .      636  50  c. 

207 

743  50  c. 

3rd 

.    .     1172 

278 

1450 

2nd 

.     .    2048 

480 

2528 

ist 

.    .    3367  50  c. 

600  50  c. 

3968  60  c 

(2) 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  PARIS. 

The  origin  of  Paris  and  of  its  founders  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  According  to  historians  worlhy  of  crédit,  a  wander- 

(for  ever)— vhich  confers  the  privilige  of  seîecling  the  cemetery,  wilhoat 
regard  lo  Ihe  quarler  of  Paris  in  which  Ihey  are  domiciled— will  pay  fof 
1  métré  268  fr.,  2  métrés  532  fr.,  3  métrés  1,063  fr.,  6  mètres  3,i84fr., 
and  for  every  additional  métré  i,000  fr.  Up  to  seven  years  of  âge  i  mètre 
is  sufficient  for  a  grave;  above  that  2  mètres  mustbe  purchased.  Two 
bodies  cannot  be  buried  in  the  same  ground  except  the  extent  be  2  mè- 
tres, and  ihat  there  be  a  vault  constructed  in  il.  Ground  may  alsobe 
hircd  for  a  flxcd  term  of  6  years,  etc. 

(1)  In  cases  of  Engjish  persons  dying  in  Paris,  application  shouM 
be  madc  to  ihe  clcrks  of  any  of  the  places  of  English  worship,  who  wi» 
generally  undertake  the  management  of  the  fanerai. 

(2)  This  lastis  only  an  estimated  siim,  for  no  exact  maximum  samcaii 
be  set  down,  as  there  are  no  Icgal  limits  to  funeral  pomp.  The  central 
office  of  the  Entreprise  des  Pompes  Funèbres  is  at  Si,  rue  deMiro- 
mesnil,  open  from  7  moming  to  7  evening.  There  are  besides  brandies 
at  the  Mairies  of  the  ist,  2d,  5th,  and  iith  arrondissements,  wbcreall 
inquiries  respecting  forms,  expenses,  etc.,  wiil  be  answered. 
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iug  Ipibe  obtained  permission  of  Ihe  Senones,  at  a  remole 
period,  lo  setUe  upon  Ihe  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  Iheir 
lemtory.  Upon  Ihe  island  now  called  la  Cité,  Ihey  buill  huis, 
which  sened  as  a  nalural  forlress  lo  protect  llieir  flocks  and 
effects  when  an  attack  from  any  of  Ihe  neighbouring  tribes  was 
apprehended.  To  their  stronghold  they  gave  Ihe  name  of  Lu- 
telia,(l)  to  themselves  that  ofParisii,  (2) 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  half  a  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  he  found  the  Parisii  one  of  the  64  tribes 
of  the  GalUc  confédération,  whose  chief  town  was  Lutetia.  The 
island,  coyered  with  rude  buts,  was  defended  by  the  waters  of 
the  Seine,  over  which  there  were  two  bridges.  The  banks  of 
Uie  river  were  covered  with  gloomy  forests  or  extensive  marshes, 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  were  remarkably  tierce,  supported 
themselves  chiefly  on  the  water  by  fishing.  Caesar  rebuilt  Lu- 
tetia, fortified  it  with  walls,  and  defended  the  approach  to  it  by 
two  forts  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridges.  The  ferocious  di- 
Tinities  of  the  Gauls  were  then  exchanged  for  Roman  gods,  and 
human  blood  ceased  to  flow  upon  the  altars  of  the  Druids. 
Jupiter  was  worshipped  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  ; 
Mars  had  a  temple  at  Montmartre;  Isis  was  adored  at  Issy  and 
upofl  the  site  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prés;  and  Mer- 
cury had  a  temple  upon  theMons  Leucotitius,  now  called  Mon- 
tagne Sle.  Geneviève.  The  Roman  laws  and  a  municipal  go- 
vemment  were  gradually  introduced  ;  and  the  city  was  called 
Lutetia  Parisiorum,  afler  the  name  of  the  Iribe  which  founded 
it.  A  tradmg  company,  denominated  Nautœ  Parisiaci^  was 
formed,  and  the  Romans  hère  imparted  their  first  lessons  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  Ihis  rude  people.  During  600  years  of 
Roman  domination,  Paris  was  the  résidence  of  a  prefect.  The 
northem  and  southern  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with 
buildings.  A  palace  was  erected  in  the  Cité  for  municipal  pur- 
poses,  and  another  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  remains  of 
which  may  still  be  seen.  An  arena  was  formed  upon  the  de- 
clivity  of  the  hill  of  St.  Victor,  and  a  cemetery  near  the  spot 
where  the  Place  St.  Michel  bas  since  been  opened;  an  aque- 
*toct  was  constructed  from  Chaillot,  remains  of  which  were 
discovered  in  the  last  century  in  the  Place  Louis  XVI.  and  the 

(i)  Lutetia,  from  louion-hezi,  dwelling  of  tbe  waters. 

Sequana, Seine,  from  seach,  devious,  and  an,  walor,  river;  a  derlvalive 
of  avairtn. 

(2)  Pdf  i^tt— Ihe  origiti  of  Ihis  Word  is  not  ascertained.  The  most  ge- 
"CTilly  received  dérivation  is  from  the  Ceilic  word  bar  or  par,  a 
troiiiCT,  or  extremity.  ^        , 
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Palais  Royal  ;  and  a  second  aqueducl,  to  convey  the  walers  of 
Arcueil  to  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  Several  of  the  emperors 
resided  hère  whilst  Uieir  armies  were  engaged  in  repelling  Ihe 
barbarians  of  the  norlh.  Conslantine  and  Gonstantius  visiled 
ihe  capital  of  the  Gauls;  Julian  passed  three  winters  in  it; 
Valentinian  issued  several  laws  hère,  which  are  published  in 
his  code;  and  Gratian,  his  son,  lost  a  battle  under  its  walls, 
which  cost  him  the  empire. 

According  to  a  legend  of  the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  the  gospel 
was  (irst  preached  at  Paris,  about  the  year  250,  by  St.  Denis, 
the  Areopagite,  who  suffered  martyrdom  upon  the  hlU  of  MonU 
martre.  We  are  ignorant  where  the  first  Christians  beld  their 
assemblies;  but  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Ju- 
piter was  worshipped,  and  where  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
now  stands. 

In  406,  hordes  of  barbarians  from  tlie  norlh  descended  upon 
the  Roman  provinces,  which  they  plundered  and  laid  waste, 
and  Gaul  suffered  greatly  from  their  incursions.  In  446,  the 
Sicambres,  of  the  league  of  the  Franks,  crossing  Uie  Rhhie, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  cities  situated  on  its  banks,  and 
marching  thence  to  Paris,  stormed  it:  at  their head  wasGlovis, 
who,  after  having  married  Glotilde,  and  embraced  Ghristianity, 
fixed  his  résidence  there  m  524.  This  monarch  buUt  a  churcb, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  which  shortly 
aller  was  placed  under  the  invocation  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  who 
died  in  his  reign.  At  this  period  the  island  was  surrounded  by 
walls  with  gâtes  and  towers.  Ghildebert  built  the  abbey  of 
St.  Germain-des-Prés  and  the  churcb  of  St  Germahi-l'Auxer- 
rois.  The  walls  built  byGlovissubsisted  till  the  Urne  of  Louis  VI. 
(le  Gros).  This  prince,  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  o( 
the  feudal  lords,  his  vassals,  determined  on  proteeting  the  Ciu- 
boui^s  on  the  north  and  south  by  a  wall,  the  necessity  of 
which  had  been  long  before  felt,  in  conséquence  of  Uie  re- 
peated  attacks  of  the  Nonnans. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  first  or  Merovingian  race,  the  arts, 
laws,  and  literature,  introduced  by  the  Romans  Uito  Gaul,  feli 
into  decay,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  Parisians  rebrograided. 
Few  of  the  pruices  of  tlie  second  or  Garlov'mgian  dynasty  re- 
sided at  Paris.  Charlemagne  afforded  powerful  protection  to 
letters  and  the  sciences,  and  did  more  for  the  establishment  of 
the  monarchical  authority  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  but, 
under  his  feeble  successors,  Paris  became  the  private  patrimony 
of  hereditary  counts.  In  845,  the  Normans,  attracted  by  Ibe 
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riches  of  Ihe  churches  and  conventSi  made  a  descenl  upon  Pa- 
ris, wiiich  they  sacked  and  burned  in  857,  and  again  besieged 
jt  in  885.  In  vain  did  ttie  Parisians  appeal  for  succour  to 
Charles  le  Chauve.  Their  own  courage,  however,  seconded  by 
the  valour  of  Count  Eudes,  or  Odo,  compelled  the  enemy,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  to  raise  the  siège.  Charles  was  tlien  de- 
posed,  and  the  crown  given  to  Eudes,  in  whose  fhmily  it  be- 
came  hereditary  in  the  persôn  of  Hugues  Capet,  elected  king 
in  987.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Hugues  Capet  began  the 
palace  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Palais  de  Justice.  The 
inliabitants  commenced  buildings  in  ail  directions-,  andso  great 
was  the  increase  of  the  city  that  it  was  divided  into  four 
quarters,  from  whence  came  tlie  term  quartier^  to  express  a 
division  of  Paris.  At  tiiat  period,  however,  the  city  could  not 
hâve  been  very  large,  as  ten  men  sufiiced  to  collect  the  taxes. 
The  duties  of  the  northern  gâte,  which  was  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  thème  St.  Martin,  produced,  under  Louis  le  Gros, 
only  12  fr.  a-year  (600  fr.  présent  money).  This  monarch  re- 
built  the  Louvre,  which  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Dagobert; 
Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  reconstructed  tlie  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame;  and  the  Templars  erected  a  palace  upon  the  spot  where 
the  Marché  du  Temple  is  situated.  Under  the  early  reigns  of 
llie  third  or  actual  dynasty,  many  privilèges  were  conferred 
upon  the  Parisians.  A  royal  prévôt  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister  justice  in  tlie  king's  name,  and  a  prévôt  des  marchands 
to  watch  over  the  municipal  interest.  The  schools  of  Paris  be- 
came  celebrated,  and  in  the  14th  century  collèges  were  founded. 

The  reign  of  Pliillp  Augustus  is  remarkable  for  the  édifices 
witb  which  Paris  was  embellished.  That  monarch  built  several 
churches,  and  the  château  of  the  Louvre;  he  caused  some  of 
the  streets  to  be  paved,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  fortify 
llie  city  with  a  wall  and  turrels.  This  enclosure  began  on  tlie 
right  bank,  a  little  above  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and,  proceedhig 
northward  as  far  as  tlie  rue  Grenier  St.  Lazare,  terminated  on 
the  Quai  des  Ormes  :  on  the  left  bank  it  commenced  near  the 
présent  site  of  the  Palais  de  Tlnstitut,  and,  after  running  south- 
ward  to  the  rue  des  Fossés  St.  Jacques,  took  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, and  terminated  at  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle.  The  river  was 
harricaded  by  a  heavy  chain  fastened  to  stakes,  and  supported 
by  boats.  Paris  then  formed  three  divisions— la  Cité  in  the 
centre;  la  Ville,  on  the  North;and  TUniversité,  on  the  south  of 
the  river.  In  1250,  Robert  Sorbon  founded  his  schools  in  the 
quartier  still  called  de  la  Sorbonne,  which  was  also  named  le 
pay$  imin,  Under  St,  Louis  many  vexatious  customs  were 
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abolislied,  a  better  System  of  jurisprudence  introduced,  and 
many  religiousand  commercial  institutions  establislied.  Â  corps 
of  municipal  troops  was  formed,  and  a  night  patrol  organised. 
An  hospital  for  the  blind,  and  a  school  of  surgery,  were  founded; 
and,  in  order  to  render  contracts  more  binding,  abody  of  nota- 
riés was  instituted.  Philippe  le  Hardi  adopted  a  project  for  the 
improvement  of  the  streets  and  highways;  and  Philippe  le  Bel 
established  several  courts  of  justice,  and  formed  a  body  of  re- 
spectable magistrates.  During  the  captivity  of  King  John  inEng- 
land,  Paris  was  agitated  by  the  faction  of  the  Mailiotios,  headed 
by  Etienne  Marcel,  prévôt  des  marchands,  and  instigated  by 
Charles  le  Mauvais.  Marcel  was  however  slain  by  bis  own  par- 
tisans; and  the  Dauphin,  afler  quelling  the  revolt,  punished  the 
ringleaders  of  the  faction. 

Under  Charles  Y.,  the  faubourgs  being  much  extended  and 
frequently  in  danger  from  the  incursions  of  the  English,  new 
ditches  and  wallswere  begunin  13G7,  andcompleted  in  sixteen 
years.  During  this  period  the  Bastille  and  thtî  Palais  des  Tour- 
nelles  were  built.  Paris  wasthen  dividedinto  16  quartiers,  and 
contained  1284  acres  ofground.  In  1384  the  Pont  St.  Michel, 
and  in  1414  the  Pont  Notre-Dame,  were  erected.  The  prospérons 
reign  of  Charles  V.  was  foUowed  by  troubles,  and  the  quarrels 
of  the  Bourguignons  and  Armagnacs.  During  the  insanity  of 
Charles  VI.,  the  capital  was  occupied  by  the  English,  whowere 
driven  from  it  in  1436,  afler  an  occupation  of  16  years.  Under 
Charles  VU.,  and  succeeding  monarchs,  it  was  desolated  by 
famine,  the  plague,  and  by  wolves,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
1466  the  malefactors  of  ail  countries  were  invited  to  Paris  as  a 
sanctuary,  with  a  view  of  repeopling  the  capital.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  dreadful  mortality,  the  population,  under  Louis  XI., 
amounted  to  300,000  soûls,  and  the  space  comprised  withm  the 
walls  was  1414  acres.  In  1470  printing  was  introduced,  and 
the  post-office  established.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  1.,  the  patron 
of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  Paris  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The 
old  château  of  the  Louvre,  an  assemblage  of  towers  and  heavy 
walls,  was  demolished,  and  a  palace  commenced  on  its  site. 
Several  churches  were  rebuilt,  a  royal  collège  for  gratuitous 
instruction  in  the  sciences  and  learned  languageswas  founded, 
and  better  communications  opened  between  the  différent  parts 
of  the  City.  In  1533,  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  was  begun.  Besidesa 
number  of  streets  which  were  rapidly  built  and  occupied,  the 
Quai  de  la  Tournelle  was  formed  in  1562,  the  Place  Maubert  in 
1568,  and  the  château  and  garden  of  the  Tuileries  in  1563. 
About  the  sarae  lime  the  Arsenal  was  constructed.   The  wars 
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of  religion,  and  Iheir  disastrous  conséquences,  arrested  for  a 
while  Ihe  progress  of  letters  and  Ihe  fine  arts,  until  Henry  IV., 
having  restored  peace  to  the  kingdom,  turned  his  attention  lo 
plans  of  promoting  his  subjects'  liappiness,  and  embellisliing  the 
capital.  During  his  reign  the  Pont  Neuf  was  Onished,  the  hospital 
ofSt.  Louis  was  founded;  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  Arsenal  was 
improved;  the  Place  Royal  and  its  slreets,  the  Place  and  the 
rue  Dauphine,  and  the  neighbouring  quays,  were  laid  out; 
great  additions  made  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
splendid  gallery  which  joins  it  to  the  Louvre  was  partly  con- 
slnicted. 

Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  several  new  slreets  were 
opened  ;  Ihe  Palais  Royal  and  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg 
were  begun;lhe  Cours  la  Reine  was  planted;  the  aqueduct  of 
Arcueil  was  rebuilt  ;  the  quays  and  bridges  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis 
were  conslructedîmagnifîcenl  hôtels  arose  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Germain;  Ihe  collège  which  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  were  founded;  statues 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII .  were  erected  ;  and  such  was  the 
gênerai  augmentation  of  the  capital,  Ihat  the  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
noré became  united  with  the  villages  of  Roule  and  Ville- 
l'Évêque,  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  with  those  ofPopincourt 
and  Reuilly. 

In  Ihe  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  notwilhstanding  the  long  and 
disastrous  wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  projects  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  Xin.  were  completed.  More  Ihan  eighty  new  streels  were 
opened,  and  most  of  the  old  ones  improved  and  embellished. 
The  Place  Vend6me  and  the  Place  des  Victoires  were  formed. 
Thirly-three  churches  were  erected,  many  of  the  quays  were 
faced  with  stone,  and  a  new  one  formed;  and  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  courts  of  justice,  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Chàtelet  was  erected.  The  magnificent  Hôtel  des  Invalides,  a 
foundling  hospital,  the  Observatory,  the  beautiful  colonnade  of 
the  Louvre,  the  Pont  Royal,  which  forms  a  communication  be- 
Iween  the  Tuileries  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  the 
planting  of  the  Champs  Élysées,  were  among  the  embellishments 
of  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries 
was  enlarged,  and  the  garden  laid  oui  on  ils  présent  plan.  The 
old  City  gales  were  superseded  by  triumphal  arches,  of  which 
Ihose  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  remain;  and  the  boulevards, 
which  they  ornament,  arranged  in  an  uninterrupled  suite  of 
promenades,  which  conlribule  equally  lo  the  heallh  and  beauly 
of  the  capital.  In  this  and  Ihe  preceding  reign,  the  ancient 
fo$$é$  (moals)  were  filled  up,  Ihe  situation  of  which  is  indicated 
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by  the  streets  that  still  bear  the  name  of  rue  des  Fossés  Mont- 
martre, etc. 

Louis  XV.  was  not  less  anxious  to  embellish  the  metropolis, 
which,  at  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  occupied  a  space  of  3919 
acres.  The  Faubourgs  St.  Germain  and  St.  Honoré  were  decorated 
with  sumptuous  hôtels;  the  Palais  Bourbon  was  erected;  the 
École  Militaire  and  the  École  de  Médecine  were  founded,  and 
Ihe  new  church  of  Ste.  Geneviève  arose  on  a  majestic  plan.  Tlie 
Place  Louis  XV.  and  its  colonnades  were  begun,  and  the  Champs 
Élysées  replanted.  The  manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sèvres  was 
established,  and  boulevards  fonned  on  the  south  of  Paris. 
Several  fountains  were  erected;  and  among  them  that  of  the 
rue  de  Grenelle,  by  thecelebrated  sculpter  Bouchardon.  Another 
foundling  hospital  was  established,  the  façades  of  St.  Sulpice 
and  St.  Eustache  built,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants  enlarged  and 
enriched. 

Louis  XVI.,  désirions  of  completing  the  embelHshments  be- 
gun  by  bis  predecessors,  continued  the  church  of  Ste.  Geneviève, 
commenced  that  of  the  Madeleine,  and  built  St.  Philippe  da 
Roule,  and  several  olhers.  He  also  repaired  tlie  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, and  founded  or  enlarged  several  charitable  institutions. 
The  boulevards  to  the  south  were  adomed  with  houses  and 
pleasure  grounds,  and  in  the  norlhern  faubourgs,  habitations, 
displaying  an  élégant  and  variedtaste,  were  erected.  TheFrench 
théâtre,  the  French,Italian,  andComic  opera-houses,  and  olher 
théâtres,  arose  in  such  quiclc  succession,  that  they  seemed  pro- 
duced  as  if  by  magie.  The  old  markets  were  enlarged,  and  new 
ones  formed.  Steam-engines  were  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  to  accelerate  the  distribution  of  water  to  différent 
quarters  of  the  city;  and  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.  formed  a  com- 
munication between  the  Faubourg  St.  Honoré  and  that  of  St. 
Germain.  To  arrest  the  progress  of  smuggling,  the  farmers- 
general  of  the  taxes  obtained  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1783,  authority 
to  enclose  Paris  with  a  lofty  wall.  The  new  boulevards  and 
the  villages  of  Chaillot,  le  Roule,  and  Monceaux,  were  enclosed 
within  the  limits  of  Paris;  Montmartre  would  also  hâve  been 
enclosed  within  the  walls,  but,  upon  the  warm  remonstrances 
of  the  abbess  of  the  couvent  in  that  village,  the  projecl  was 
abandoned.  By  this  extension  of  the  bounds  of  the  city,  the 
ground  upon  which  the  capital  stands  was  augmented  to  9858 
acres.  The  walls  were  divided  by  60  gâtes,  called  barrières, 
where  the  octroi  or  entrance-duties  were  received.  Thèse  walls 
form  the  présent  inclosure  of  the  capital.  The  galleries  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  furnished  with  shops  of  evety  kind,  gave  llie 
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Parisiang  an  idea  of  the  bazaars  of  Egypt  and  Persia;  and  the 
Mont  de  Piété  was  instituted  In  the  Marais,  to  which  commis- 
«ioners  in  the  différent  quarters  of  llie  city  were  attached. 

Upon  Uie  breaking  ont  of  llie  Révolution,  many  monuments 
of  the  middle  âges  were  demolisbed,  and  the  fine  arts  were 
threatened  with  destruction.  But  under  the  Directory,  the 
muséum  of  the  Louvre  was  opened,  and  during  the  consuiar 
and  impérial  government,  Paris  assumed  more  than  its  former 
splendour.  Grand  projecls  of  public  utility  were  adopted,  and 
many  were  executed  with  unexampled  celerity.  The  Place  du 
Carrousel  was  cleared  of  the  unsightly  buildings  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  palace  ;  the  Louvre  was  completed  ;  the  northem 
gaUery  Connecting  the  two  palaces  was  begun;  the  garden  of 
Ihc  Tuileries  was  embellished;  the  magnificent  rue  de  Rivoli  was 
buill;  the  rue  Castigiione,  Connecting  the  latter  with  the  Place  Ven- 
dôme, rue  de  la  Paix,  Boulevard,  and  Chanssée  d'Antin,  was 
désignée  and  executed  ;  a  new  and  spacious  market  was  formed 
on  the  site  of  the  couvent  des  Jacobins,  near  the  rue  St.  Honoré  ; 
another  neàr  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  a  third 
near  St.  Germain  des  Prés:  Ihree  handsome  bridges  were  built, 
and  new  quays  were  formed  on  each  bank  of  the  river.  The 
Canal  de  l'Ourcq  was  formed,  and,  in  the  basin  made  at  the 
iKUTière  de  la  Yillette,  a  junction  was  effecled  between  it  and 
the  Canals  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  while  an  ample  supply 
of  water  was  thus  afTorded  to  the  capital.  The  Place  delà  Bas- 
tille, intersected  by  the  latter  canal,  was  begun,  and  near  it  a 
vast  "  granary  of  reserve"  was  constructed.  The  Bank  of  France 
vas  established  in  the  Hôtel  de  Toulouse,  and  a  magnificent 
Bourse  or  Exchange  was  begun.  Fifleen  new  fountains  were 
erected  in  différent  parts  of  the  city,  and  several  wide  streets 
and  spacious  markets  were  opened.  The  palace  and  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg  were  improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  column 
of  the  Place  Vendôme  was  erected.  The  three  great  cemeteries 
were  definitively  fixed  without  the  barriers  ;  and  five  public 
slaughter-houses,  called  Ahattùirs,  were  constructed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  faubourgs.  The  cl^urches  of  Paris,  devastated 
during  the  Révolution,  were  repaired  and  embellished.  More 
Uian  4,000,0002.  sterling  were  expended  on  Uiese  works  and 
enit)ellishments  in  12  years. 

Louis  XVllI.,  onbeingrestored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
continued  with  activity  the  improvements  and  embellishments 
ofthe  capital.  The  new  quarters  of  the  town  received  great 
extension;  the  canals  were  completed;  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
lies,  three  new  bridges,  and  several  barriers,  were  constructed; 
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Statues  of  the  kings  of  France  were  erected  in  différent  places-, 
a  cliapel  was  built  in  the  Temple;  anottier  in  the  rue  d'Anjou  ; 
and  a  third  on  the  site  of  the  French  Opéra  House,  where  tlic 
Duke  de  Berry  was  assassinated.(l)  Several  markets  andhos- 
pitals  were  fmished  or  enlarged,  and  the  works  at  the  Entrepôt 
des  Vins  and  the  Grenier  de  Reserve  were  resumed.  The 
lighting  and  cleanUness  of  the  streets  were  much  improved, 
and  immense  sums  of  money  expended  on  ail  parts  of  the  city. 

Under  Charles  X.  the  architectural  altérations  of  Paris  were 
chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  The  church  of  St.  Germain 
des  Prés  was  restored  and  preserved  from  ruin  ;  the  Madeleine 
progressed  ;  at  Gros  Caillou  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  was  erected; 
and  olher  new  churches  rose  from  their  foundations.  Threc 
new  bridges  were  built;  many  of  the  Passages  that  now  em- 
bellish  Paris  were  begun,  and  the  suburbs  ofthe  city  continued 
to  increase  rapidl#.  (2) 

Since  the  révolution  of  1830,  the  embellishment  of  the  capi- 
tal has  received  a  new  impulse.  The  garden  and  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  hâve  been  much  altered  ;  tlie  quays  hâve  been  some 
of  them  widened,  and  those  on  the  north  planted  ;  and  several 
new  bridges  hâve  been  built.  A  great  number  of  handsome 
new  streets  hâve  been  opened.  The  Hôtel  de  Ville  has  beeo 
quadrupled  in  size.  The  Madeleine,  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette,  and  St.  Denis,  hâve  been  iinished;  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  has  been  completely  remodeled  and  lerminated,  and 
the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  has  been  erected  in  its  centre  ;  the  Triuia- 
phal  Arch  at  the  top  ofthe  Champs  Élysées  has  been  compleled, 
as  well  as  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  and  or 
the  Fine  Arts.  Most  of  the  public  édifices  of  Paris  that  slood 
in  need  of  repair  bave  been  attended  to,  and  many  restorations 
of  the  monuments  of  the  middle  âges  are  in  progress.  Besides 

(1)  The  last-meniioned  chapel  bas  since  been  tbrown  down,  and  its 
site  occupied  by  an  élégant  public  fountain. 

(2)  It  may  be  interesUng  to  find  in  a  tabular  form  the  area  of  Paris 
in  hectares  at  différent  periods  of  ils  existence  :— 

Hectares. 

Under  Julius  Gœsar.       .       .      '.      B.C.      56  i,52S 

»      Julian Â.D.   375  3,878 

»       Phil.  AugUStUS       .         .         .         .        1211  25,285 

»     Charles  VI.          ....       1383  43,920 

»     Henry  III 1581  48,360 

»      Louis  XIIT.            .        .       .        .        1634  56,780 

»      Louis  XIV.            ....        1686  110,370 

»      Louis  XV.              ....        1717  133,712 

«      Louis  XVI 1788  337,045 

»     Louis  Philippe      ....  ^1843  ,  345,000 
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tliis,  vast  Works  liave  been  underlaken  for  tlie  drainage  of  tlie 
slreels;  gas  is  alraost  generally  used  throughout  thetown;  and 
beaith  and  comfort  seem  to  be  more  consulted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  improved  construction  of  private  édifices  which 
are  every  where  arising.  Works  of  great  importance  are  in 
progress,  and  more  may  be  expecled  every  year;  the  Govern- 
ment leads  the  way  in  this  mardi  of  improvement,  and  what 
Is  undertaken  by  public  authority  is  now  not  only  hegun,  but 
ijtiickly  executed, 

PALACES.  (1) — The  kings  of  France  bave  clianged  the  place 
)f  Iheir  central  résidence  at  almost  each  of  the  grand  dis- 
inctive  epochs  of  the  national  history.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
^oman  sway  in  Gaul,  and  on  the  entry  of  the  Franks,  the 
Paiais  des  Thermes  was  in  ail  probability  the  résidence  of  the 
Aief  magistrate  of  the  country.  While  tlie  Normans  were 
^brsuing  their  ravages  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  the  King 
)f  France  kept  withiu  the  walls  of  bis  palace  in  the  island.  Of 
hese  two  early  résidences  of  the  monarchs  of  the  country 
^rdly  any  thing  remains  to  indicate  their  size  or  magnificence, 
^the  first  a  Hall  of  Baths  alone  exists;  but  of  the  second,  the 
Souricières  of  the  Palais  de  Justice»  and,  stillmore,  the  Sainte 
Chapelles  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  splendour  that  pre- 
railed  in  its  construction.  From  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  Ftn- 
^ennes,  the  Bastille,  and  the  Old  Louvre  became  successively 
île  résidences  of  the  sovereign.  The  two  lalter  bave  entirely 
iisappeared  ;  the  former,  though  greatly  mutilated,  still  retains 
Jome  of  its  feudal  terrors  as  well  as  magnificence.  The  new 
Louvre,  or  at  leasl  the  western  part  of  it,  may  be  considered 
is  the  oldest  of  the  Parisian  palaces  still  used  as  royal  rési- 
dences. As  to  its  exterior,  this  is  superior  in  some  respects 
even  to  Versailles;  and  is  oneof  the  finest  buildings  that  exists 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  The  Tuileries,  or  rather  the  central 
part  of  that  édifice,  comes  next  in  order  of  antiquity  ;  and  then 
Ihe  eastem  part  of  the  Long  Gallery  that  connects  this  palace 
wilh  that  of  the  Louvre.  Without  any  peculiar  architectural 
nierit  or  beauly,  and  with  very  little  décoration,  the  Tuileries 
is  nevertheless  exceedingly  imposing,  merely  from  the  extent 
of  its  façade,  notwithstandhig  the  irregularity  of  its  outline.  It 
hassucceeded  to  i\\e  honours  of  two  younger  édifices,  Versailles, 
^d  the  Palais  Royal,  by  being  apparently  fixed  on  as  the 
définitive  résidence  of  the  king,  for  which,  by  its  central  posi- 
tion, it  is  so  well  suited;  and  in  historical  associations  it  rivais, 

(1)  Tlic  reader  is  rcfcrred  for  the  description  of  ail  the  édifices  in  this 
fhapicr  to  ihe  arrondissements  in  which  ihey  stand.  r- _t^ 
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while  in  scènes  of  slaughter  and  mournful  recoUecUons  it  suiH 
passes,  ihe  greal  monument  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV.,  VeN 
sailles.  The  palace  of  ihe  Luxembourg,  though  no  longer  tli 
résidence  of  royalty,  is  worthy  of  being  so,  and  is  the  bes 
spécimen  extant  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Next  to  this  corne 
the  Palais  Royal,  whtch  has  replaced  an  édifice  of  nearly  th 
same  date  as  the  Luxembourg;  and  with  it  should  be  mea 
tioned  llie  Palais  Bourbon,  now  appropriated  in  part  to  tll 
Ghamber  of  Deputies— bolh  édifices  having  a  strong  claim  up(M 
the  attention  of  the  stranger,  having  been  long  the  respeclivi 
résidences  of  the  families  of  Orléans  and  €ondé.  To  close  Ibi 
list  of  Parisian  palaces,  the  Palais  dé  V Elysée  Bourbor^  min 
uot  be  omitted,  Uie  smallest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  inle- 
resting  of  the  royal  raansions.  If  to  this  list  of  royal  résidences! 
be  added  that  of  the  châteaux  belonging  to  the  crown  in  tbej 
immédiate  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  as  they  existed  previouslj, 
to  the  Révolution  of  1789.  Versailles,  Les  Trianons,  St.  Gfr-' 
main,  Compiègne,  Fontainebleau,  Iffeudon,  and  5t.  Cloud,  lhe| 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  court  of  France  will  in  some  degree, 
be  understood.  ' 

GHLRGHES.— Of  tliese  St.  Germain  des  Prés  is  the  most  va-l 
luable  relie  of  the  Romunes^pte  style  of  architecture  now  re-i 
mauiing  in  Paris.  Of  the  Early  Pointed  style  Notre  Dame  is  the 
great  type;  and  both  from  Us  size  and  numerous  historieal 
recollections,  tlie  catliedral  church  of  Paris  takes  the  lead  of 
ail  olhers.  (1)  There  are  hardly  any  spécimens  of  the  early 
Flamboyant  style  remaining  among  the  churches  oftlie  métro- 
polis  :  St.  Severin  and  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  belong  to  ils 
middle  period  (1400—1600);  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Merri.'willi 
Uie  tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie,  (2)  to  its  latter  period 
(1500—1550).  The  style  of  the  Renaissance  des  iârts  has  a  most 
magnificent  and  perfect  illustration  in  St.  Fustache,  and  a 
curions  one  in  St.  Etienne  du  Mont.  Of  the  churches  built  in 
tlie  Italian  or  Palladian  style,  the  earliest  is  St.  Paul  et 
St.  Louis,  which  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
édifices  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI11.  The  âge  of  Louis  XIV.  lias 
its  ecclesiastical  architecture  represented  by  the  church  and 
dôme  of  the  Val  de  Grâce,  and  hy  the  churches  and  dôme  of 
the  Invalides,  the  latter  being  of  its  kind  the  chef-d'œuvre  of 
tliat  magniflcent  epoch.  The  churcli  of  St.  Sulpiee  is  the  only 

(1)  Othcr  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  same  style  slill  exist  in  fine 
préservation;  tlie  principal  of  wiiich  are  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  ihe 
church  and  refectory  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs. 

(3)  Only  the  lower  rem^ios,  ^        . 
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irge  spécimen  of  the  style  of  sacred  architecture  whioli  pre- 
ajled  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  Panthéon  niay  be  quoted 
i  a  favourable  example  of  the  skill  of  French  architects  in 
le  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  This  édifice  by  its  associations  points 
ilher  to  the  times  of  the  Révolution  and  the  Republic.  The 
a  of  the  empire  produced  the  designs  for  the  Madeleine;  the 
mour  of  finisliing  it  belongs  in  some  slight  degree  to  the  Re- 
oration,  but  more  especially  to  the  présent  govemment.  It  is 
splendid  classic  pile,  and  may  rival  even  Notre  Dame  in  call- 
g  fortli  the  admiration  of  the  architect.  With  respect  to  the 
«essory  décorations  of  churches,  as  pictures,  sacred  utensils, 
rniture,  etc.,  the  splendid  paintings  of  the  dôme  of  the  Inva- 
les,  the  pictures  and  altars  oîNotreDame  and  St.  Etienne  du 
^ont,  with  the  pictures  of  Ste,  Margwrite  and  St.  Nicolas  des 
\amps,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  interiors  of  the 
kdeleine  and  Notre  DÎame  de  Lorette  are  the  best  spécimens 
'  tlte  décorative  taste  of  the  présent  day.  The  Parisian  churches 
re  remarkably  poor  in  monuments  and  sculpture  of  any  kind, 
ttributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  sacrilegious  vandalism  of 
le  révolution  of  1793  :  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  of 
'Otre  Dame,  the  churches  of  the  Swho/nne»  St.  Eustache,  St. 
'ervaig,  and  St.  Sulpiee,  they  contain  hardly  anything  of  that 
ind  wortby  of  remark. 

The  churches  of  5t.  Roch,  St.  Eustache,  and  Notre  Dame  (fe 
4>rette  are  celebrated  for  their  music,  and  on  high  festivals  are 
D  crowded  Ihat  there  is  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission. 
Jotre  Daame»  St,  Sulpice,  and  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  are  aiso 
luch  frequented.  AU  the  GathoUc  places  of  worship  in  Paris 
re  open  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  6  or  6  o'clock 
a  the  evening  of  evei7  day  ;  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  persons 
i&ing  chairs  pay  for  them,  generally  at  the  rate  of  2  sous  a  chair, 
tound  the  door^way  of  each  church  are  generally  congregated 
Qdigent  women,  and  other  nécessitons  persons,  upon  whom 
isitors  may  weU  bestow  a  few  sous.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
teliavioiir  of  the  Parisian  congrégations  is  highly  décorons,  and 
bat  the  offices  of  the  Gatholic  church  are  performed  with  the 
;reatest  solemnity  by  the  highly  respectable  body  of  the  metro- 
l>olitan  elei^.  The  same  observation  is  equally  applicable  to 
ihe  churches  of  other  religions  dénominations. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.— The  localities  of  nearly  ail  the  public 
offices  bave  aiready  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
Tbe  Hotels  of  the  Ministers  are  in  gênerai  splendid  résidences^ 
md  contaun  ali  the  offices,  etc.,  connected  with  the  functionsof 
each  miidsierial  department*  The  Holel  of  the  Minister  of 
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Finance  is  Ihe  largesl»  and  is  situated  the  neareslto  the  Tuileries  ; 
tlie  others  are  moslly  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  or  in  tlic 
Place  Vendôme,  and  that  of  Foreign  AfTairs  on  llie  Boulevard 
des  Capucines.  Soldiers  mount  guard  al  eacli. 

Of  the  résidences  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  Ibe  largest  and 
most  sumptuolis  is  that  of  the  Britisli  Ambassador. 

The  finest  of  the  municipal  buildings  of  Paris  is  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville,  where  the  Prefect  of  the  department  résides,  and  the  se- 
yeral  offices  dépendent  upon  him  are  located,  councils  held, 
and  public  meetings  for  varions  purposes  summoned.  It  is  tlie 
centre  of  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  department,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Préfecture  of  Police  combines  the  offices  con- 
nected  with  the  civic  brandi  of  the  public  force. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  unîtes  within  ils  precincts  the  suprême 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  the 
Cour  Royal,  the  Tribunal  de  Première  Instance,  and  ttie 
Tribunal  de  Police  Municipal;  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  being 
placed  at  the  Exchange.  The  despatch  of  public  business  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  this  concentration  of  the  légal  business  of 
the  district  and  of  the  country.  The  chambers  of  the  Parisian 
barristers  are  not  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  courts,  aod 
légal  societies,  as  the  Temple,  etc.,  in  London,  do  not  exist  in 
Paris;  formerly,  however,  in  the  daysof  the  ancient parlement 
of  France  before  the  révolution,  the  body  was  less  scattered, 
the  hôtel  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  lie  St.  Louis,  and  the 
quartier  du  Marais,  being  considered  the  légal  quarters.  Kven 
now  some  of  the  barristers  and  judges  réside  in  the  vicinity  ot 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  but  still  there  is  no  assigned  place  o( 
abode  for  them  as  a  professional  body.  The  courts  are  in  gênerai: 
commodious,  though  unequal  to  accommodate  the  numeroii$l 
auditories  which  sometimes  throng  to  them.  Great  improve- 
ments  and  altérations  are  in  course  of  being  effected  in  Itie 
Palais  de  Justice. 

Of  the  other  public  offices,  such  as  the  Mint,  or  Bâtel  dti 
Monnaies,  the  Record-office,  or  Hôtel  des  Archives,  the  B.oya\ 
Printing-Office,  etc.,  il  may  be  observed  that  they  are  in  ^^' 
neral  v^ell  adapted  to  Uieir  intended  purposes,  but,  not  bein; 
central,  cause  much  inconvenience,  parlicularly  the  two  lasl. 
which  are  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  far  from  the  great 
movement  of  business.  This  remark  is  equally  true  as  regards 
the  principal  commercial  buildings  of  Paris.  The  Exchange, 
the  Bànk,  and  the  Post-office,  allhough  convenienttô  each  other. 
are  far  from  the  river,  and  from  the  large  warehouses  aud 
stores.  The  Dépôts  of  the  Gustom-house  are  ata  distance  froifl 
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llie  centre  of  Ihe  lown  ;  and  Ihe  Halle  aux  Vins,  wilh  Ihe  Flour 
Depot,  are  at  one  of  its  extremtties.  Thèse  inconveniencies  are 
owiog  to  the  great  value  of  land  and  the  highness  of  rent  in  Ihe 
best  quarters.  Most  of  the  principal  bankers  are  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange,  but  the  bulkier  and  wholesale 
branches  of  trade  are  not  well  accommodated  in  the  interior 
of  the  town.  The  markets  of  Paris  can  boast  but  little  external 
décoration;  they  are  well  placed  round  the  Balles,  but  the 
district  markets  in  the  varions  quarters  of  the  town  are  superior 
to  them  both  in  construction  and  cleanliness.  Of  the  commercial 
buildings,  the  Exchange  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  best 
wortby  of  the  stranger's  immédiate  attention;  while  ihe  Halle 
aux  Vins  and  the  Grenier  de  Reserve  are  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  markets. 

The  édifices  connected  with  the  literalure  and  science  of  llie 
coimtry  and  the  metropolis  are  mostly  on  the  soulhern  side  of 
the  river,  situated  within,  or  grouped  around,  the  limits  oflhe 
aoeient  University.  The  Observatory  is  almost  at  the  extrême 
point  of  Paris,  to  thesouth  ;  and  round  the  Panthéon,  besides  the 
numerous  religious  houses  which  still  remain,  are,  lowards  the 
Muth  and  east,  the  three  British  collèges;  to  the  north  and 
West,  the  buildings  of  the  old  University,  now  occupied  by  the 
École  Polytechnique,  and  some  of  the  Royal  Collèges.   Tlie 
Sorbonne  is  placed  a  little  lower  down,  between  the  rues  St. 
Jacques  and  La  Harpe,  and  is  in  the  immédiate  neighbourhood 
otihe  École  de  Médecine,  with  its  dependencies.  The  University 
formerty  presented  an  extended  front  to  the  river;  now  the 
corps  d'élite  of  the  science  and  literature  of  the  counlry,  uniled 
in  the  Institut,  holds  its  meetings  on  the  spot  where  the  ancient 
Collège  des  Quatre  Nations  stood.  Of  tlie  scholastic  establishments 
one  oflhe  most  prominent  on  manyaccounls  is  ihe  Sorhonne  ; 
Uie  édifices  of  the  other  collèges  are  interesling  more  from  the 
recolleclions  associated  with  them  than  from  whal  they  actually 
are.  Tlie  great  establishment  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  no  longer 
lies  ])eyond  the  noise  and  traffic  of  the  town  ;  late  additions  to 
ils  galleries  effected  by  a  govemment  grant  in  1835-36  hâve 
given  it  an  architectural  interest  which  previously  it  had  no 
claim  to.  Almost  the  only  great  literary  establishment  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river  is  the  Bibliothèque  du  Roi,  rue  Riche- 
lieu. The  buildings  in  which  this  invaluable  and  immense  col- 
lectioo  is  kept  are  by  no  means  worthy  of  it  ;  and  it  may  also 
be  observed,  that  greater  attention  seems  to  bave  been  paid  to 
unass'uig  large  collections  ofbooks,  than  to  the  ediftcation  or 
convenience  of  the  public  by  a  proper  arrangement  and  classift- 
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cation  in  catalogues.  Tlûs,  liowever,  Is  In  part  attributable  to  thc 
sudden  increase  of  most  of  the  public  libraries,  by  deposits  of 
bocks  from  the  varions  literary  bodies  at  the  time  of  the  révo- 
lution of  1793,  and  the  conséquent  confusion  attendant  on  tïic 
différent  clalms  for  restitution,  which  are  not  yeteven  entirely 
satisfied.  Tliese  literary  édifices,  and  the  relies  of  the  once 
powerful  University  of  Paris,  with  its  30  collèges,  most  of 
which  are  still  traceable,  are  ail  of  high  interest  to  the  antiquary. 

There  are  certain  buildings  in  Paris  that  are  purely  ornamenlal, 
such  as  the  trlumphal  columns  and  arches;  their  descriptions 
willbe  found  given  in  ample  détail,  and,  as  they  are  not  nume- 
rous,  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  point  out  the  Arc  de  Triomphi 
de  l'Étoile,  and  the  Column  ofthe  Place  Vendôme,  as  at  once 
the  most  prominent  and  interesting. 

Other  édifices,  intended  for  public  use,  as  well  as  for  the 
embellishment  ofthe  capital,  are  the  numerous  bridges:  thèse 
are  noticed  fuUy  in  the  description  ofthe  Seine. 

The  fountains  also,  those  indispensible  ornaments  of  streeis 
and  public  places,  comprise  some  beautiful  spécimens  of  modem 
French  art.  The  Fountain  of  the  Lion»,  or  the  Château  d^Mau, 
on  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  bas  something  of  the  old  Roman 
grandeur  ;  those  of  the  Place  RicheUeu  and  the  Place  du  Châ- 
telet  also  rank  amongst  the  best  ;  that  of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle  is 
a  costly  construction  of  the  time  and  style  of  Louis  XV.  j  but  thc 
most  striking  and  ornamental  are  those  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. Ofthe  Fountain  of  Grenelle,  or  Puits  Artésien,  we  havc 
spokenin  another  place,  as  well  as  ofthe  1600  bornes  fontaines 
for  cleansing  and  freshening  the  streets. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Paris  bave  inherlted  much  of 
their  architectural  wealth  from  the  monastic  establishments 
which  many  of  them  bave  replaced.  Great  solidity  and  size  are 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  thèse  buildings.  The  Hôtel  Dieu 
possesses  no  architectural  beauty  ;  tlie  hospital  of  the  Salpétrièrs 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  construction  as  well  as  for  ils 
extent;  and  with  thèse  two  may  well  be  classed  the  Hôpital 
St.  Louis,  a  picturesque  édifice  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  After 
thèse  should  be  named  Bicétre,  which,  although  not  within  the 
walls  of  the  town,  is  yet  so  essentially  an  institution  of  Paris, 
that  it  may  be  called  one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals.  Thc  manoer 
In  which  thèse  édifices  are  maintained,  by  public  as  well  as 
private  funds,  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  Ihe 
government. 

The  two  great  charitable  institutions,  among  several  olbers, 
inten4ed  for  the  service  of  the  army»  are  not  los»  inlertslîBg  for 
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tbe  édifices  in  whicli  they  are  sealed,  Ihan  for  their  wide  and 
iasUng  uUlity.  The  military  hospital  of  the  Val  de  Grâce  is 
placed  in  whal  was  once  the  roost  richly-adorned  convent  of 
Paris;  and  the  Bofel  des  Invalides^  which  however  Bcarcely 
cornes  within  the  class  of  hospitals,  is  a  splendid  and  colossal 
pile  of  building. 

Next  to  the  military  hospitals  rank  the  casernesj  or  barracks* 
some  of  which  are  entitted  to  attention  for  their  size,  and 
somelimes  their  magnificence*  They  are  about  40  in  number 
(iocluding  the  buildings  erected  for  other  purposes,  but  now 
appropriated  as  soldiers'  lodgings)  ;  most  of  them  were  erected 
about  Ihe  year  1780,  by  order  of  Marshal  Biron  ;  they  meet  the 
eye  of  the  stranger  constanlly  in  his  walks  through  Paris. 
The  principal  is  a  monument  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the  École 
MUitaire,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  \¥hich  is  one  of  the  most 
admired  buildings  of  thaï  reign. 

As  a  class  of  public  édifices  al  Paris  distinct  from  alî  others, 
we  may  mention  the  Barrières.  When  the  great  circular  wall 
was  commenced,  that  prodigal  Minister  Colonne  charged 
M.  Ledoux  with  Ihe  construction  of  ornamental  édifices  for  Ihe 
collectors  of  the  revenue  al  the  barriers,  in  order  thaï  the 
entrances  into  Paris  might  impress  strangers  with  an  idea  of  ils 
magnificence.  Calonne  was  dismissed  from  the  cabinet  in  1786, 
and  in  September  of  Ihe  same  year  the  works  were  suspended 
by  an  order  in  council.  On  Ist  May,  1791,  the  enlrance-dulies 
were  abolished,  in  conséquence  of  which  the  barriers  became 
useless.  Under  the  Direclory,  aboul  the  year  V.,  a  small  duty 
was  levied,  and  the  barriers  were  repaired.  The  product  of  this 
duty  being  given  to  Ihe  hospitals,  il  look  the  name  of  octroi  de 
^nfaisance.  Buring  Napoleon's  reign  the  walls  were  finished, 
and  the  duty  al  the  barriers  considerably  augmented.  In  1817, 
the  enclosure  on  the  south  was  prolonged,  in  order  to  include 
the  Abattoir  d*Ivry,  the  Hôpital  de  la  Salpèlrière,  and  two 
suhurl)s.  The  total  extenl  of  the  inclosure  is  26,778  yards,  and 
comprises  50  gales  or  barriers.  Al  the  eastern  and  western  exlre- 
mities  of  the  barriers,  beats,  called  potaches»  are  stalioned  upon 
llie  river  to  collect  the  dulies  upon  the  goods  enlering  the 
capital  by  water.  We  would  recommend  the  traveller  lo  make 
a  tour  of  the  barriers.  Of  those  most  enlilled  to  notice  we  shall 
give  a  brief  description.  The  Barrière  de  Neuilly  consists  of 
two  pavillons  and  a  handsome  iron  railing,  beyond  which  rises 
the  triumphal  arch  de  l'Étoile.— The  Barrière  du  TrônCs  or  de 
yincennes»  has  two  pavilions,  and  two  columns  sevenly  feet  in 
heighl.— The  Barrière  Saint  I^artin  présents  Ihe^form  of  ^ 
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temple,  and  is  upon  the  same  axis  as  the  basin  de  la  Yilletle. 
This  édifice  lias  been  transformed  ioto  barracks  for  gendarmes, 
and  two  small  pavillons  built  for  the  officersof  the  octroi  duties. 
— The  Barrière  de  Fontainebleau  consists  of  two  symmelrical 
buildings  ornamenled  wilh  a  Donc  entablature. — ^The  Barrière 
de  la  Gare  is  a  pretty  square  building,  wilh  a  Belvédère  on  tlie 
summit. — ^The  Barrière  de  Reuilly  is  a  rotunda  of  brick,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  péristyle  of  twenty-four  columns  supporting 
arcades. — ^The  Barrière  de  Chartres  is  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
temple,  with  a  portico  of  sixteen  columns.-— The  Barrière  de 
Passy  is  richly  decorated  wilh  sculpture  ;  to  Ihe  right  and  left 
of  the  building  is  an  iron  railing  divided  by  pedestals,  support- 
ing colossal  figures  personifying  Brittany  and  Normandy.— The 
Barrière  de  l'Ecole  Militaire  consists  of  two  buildings,  witli  a 
porch  between. 

The  Théâtres  and  Prisons  we  reserve  for  description  elsewhere. 

PRIVATE  EDIFICES.— The  oldest  parts  of  Paris,  in  the  im- 
médiate neighbourhood  of  Notre  Dame,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  facing  the  lie  de  la  Cité,  still  contain  many  houses  Ihat 
belonged  lo  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  royal  and  noble  mansions  of  the  middle 
âges  are  the  Hôtel  de  Sens,  and  the  Hôtel  de  Cluny,  both  of 
which  will  give  an  interesting  and  perfect  idea  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  that  period.  For  the  times  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
Hôtel  de  Lamoignon,  the  Hôtel  de  Sully,  and  the  Hôtel  de 
Carnavalet,  may  be  quoted  as  fine  spécimens  of  the  Italian 
taste  which  then  prevailed  throughout  France.  No  considérable 
improvement  look  place  till  the  lime  of  Louis  XIY.,  whenlhe 
magnificence  of  the  monarch  communicaled  ilself  to  his  court, 
and  the  increased  extravagance  of  the  nobility,  producing  a  ' 
gênerai  change  in  the  social  habits,  led  to  the  érection  of  manv 
of  the  finest  amongst  the  old  hôtels  of^the  faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. Some  of  the  streets  that  intersect  the  rue  de  Bac  fumisb 
numerous  examples  of  the  grandeur  of  that  day.  The  other 
résidences  of  that  quarter  for  the  most  part  date  from  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  or  the  early  years  of  his  unfortunate  successor, 
when  space  combined  with  lightness  of  ornament  assumed  the 
place  of  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  âge  of  Louis  le  Grand.  A 
check  was  glven  to  ail  progress  in  architecture  by  the  révo- 
lution. During  tlie  last  13  years,  however,  a  patriotic  and  en- 
lightened  government  bas  by  its  example  encouraged  a  taste  for 
improvement,  which,  no  longer  confined  to  the  résidences  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  noble,  pervades  ail  classes,  and  is  visible 
in  the  gênerai  adornment  and  increased  health  and  extension  of 
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Ihe  cily.  Tlie  new  slreels  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Ihe  Bourse, 
llie Boulevards,  llie  Champs Ëlysées,  etc.,  abound  wilh  instances 
liuit  may  be  appealed  lo,  inany  of  Ihem  presenling  spécimens 
of  ornamental  arCliilecture  more  perfect  tlian  are  to  be  found 
in  any  city  nortb  of  the  Alps.  Notices  of  several  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  llie  hôtels  and  great  mansions  of  Paris  will  be 
found  m  our  descriptions  of  the  arrondissements  as  they  occur. 
As  fréquent  allusions  are  made  in  this  work  to  points  con- 
necled  with  the  History  of  France,  a  chronological  table  of  the 
Rings,  with  the  dates  of  their  accession,  is  subjoined.    It  begins 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  KING9  OF  FRANCE. 


A.D. 

Pépin 752 

Charlemagne    ....  768 

Louis  I.  JLe  Débonnaire,  814 

r.harles  II.  Le  Chauve   .  840 

Louis  II.  Xe  Bè^ue.    .    .  877 

Louis  III.  and  Carloman  879 

Charles  III.  Le  Gros.     .  884 

Eudes 888 

Cliarles  IV.  Le  Simple  .  898 

Raoul 923 

Louis  IV.  d'Outremer    .  936 

Lolbaire.     .    .    ,    .    .  954 

Louis  V 986 

Hugh  Capet  (first  king  of 

the  3d  or  existing  race  )  987 

liobert 996 

Henry  1 1031 

Philippe  1 1060 

louis  yi.  Le  Gros.    .    .  1108 

Louis  Vil.  Le  Jeune.      .  1137 

VhWipne  n.  Auguste.     .  1180 

Louis  Vlll 1223 

Louis  IX.  St.  Louis    .    .  1226 

PlUlippe  III.  Le  Hardi.  1270 

Philippe  IV.  Le  Bel  .    .  1285 

Louis  X.  Le  Hutin   .    .  1314 

Philippe  V.  £e  Xonflr.     .  1316 

Charles  IV.  Le  Bel    .    .  1322 

PhUippe  VI.  De  Valois.  1328 


A.l). 

Jean  II.  Le  Bon    .    .    .  1350 

Charles  V 1364 

Charles  VI 1380 

Charles  VII 1422 

Louis  XI 1461 

Charles  Vlll 1483 

Louis  Xll 1498 

Francis  1 1515 

Henry  11.     .....  1547 

Francis  II 1559 

Charles  IX 1560 

Henry  111 1574 

Henry  IV 1589 

Louis  Xlll 1610 

Louis  XIV 1643 

Louis  XV 1715 

Louis  XVI 1774 

States-General.     .    .    .  1789 
Constituent  Assembly.  .  1789 
Législative  Assembly.   .  1791 
Republic,  National  Con- 
vention   1792 

Reign  ofTerror    ...  1793 

Directory 1795 

Consulate 1799 

Napoléon,  Emperor.      .  1804 

Louis  XVlll.  Bestorcd.  .  1814 

Charles  X 1825 

Louis  Philippe.    .    .    .  1830 


The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  places  of  his- 
lorical  note  in  Paris,  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  mémorable 
for  scènes  of  popular  disturbances,  etc.,  duringthe  révolutions 
of  1792  and  1830;  they  are  ail  mentioned  in  their  respective 
arrondissements.  (See  Index.) 
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PlMéi  of  Hiitorical  Note,^Eouse  where  Corneille  died.— 
Rue  des  Fossés  St.  Germain,  where  Goligny  was  massacred. — 
Rue  St.  Honoré,  where  Henry  IV.  was  murdered. — ^House  re- 
placing  that  wherein  Molière  was  born.— Corner  of  rue  St. 
Nicalse,  the  scène  of  the  Infernal  Machine  of  Cadoudal,  etc. — 
House  of  Fieschi  and  the  Infernal  Machine.-^treet  where  the 
Connétable  Clisson  was  waylaid.— -Tomb  of  Lafayette. — ^Burial- 
place  of  Boileau.— Hôtel  where  Voltaire  died.— Burial-place  of 
James  11.— Spot  where  Marshal  Ney  was  shot.— House  of  Canon 
Fulbert,  the  uncle  of  Eloisa.— House  where  Marat  was  assas- 
sinated  by  Charlotte  Corday.— Spot  where  Duc  de  Berri  was 
assassinated.— Old  house  where  Gabrielle,  the  mistress  of 
Henry  IV.,  lived. 

Places  MenuyrciblB  for  Scenéi  of  Popular  Disturhance,  etc», 
during  the  Révolutions  oft1d2  and  1830.— Palaces  of  the  Tui- 
leries, Louvre,  Palais  Royal,  Elysée  Bourbon.— Corner  of  rues 
St.  Honoré  and  Rohan.— Place  de  la  Concorde.— Place  du  Car- 
rousel»—Church  of  St.  Roch.— Place  des  Victoires.— St.  Germain 
l'Auxerrois.— Porte  St.  Denis.— Marché  des  Innocents.— Rue 
Transnonain.— Temple.— Hôtel  de  Ville.— Pont  d'Aréole.— 
Church  of  St.  Merri.— Place  de  la  Bastille.— Notre  Dame. — Pa- 
lais de  Justice.— Site  of  Arclibishop's  Palace.— Palais  Bourbon. 
—Prison  de  l'Abbaye.— Champ  de  Mars.— Bue  Babylone  (  bar- 
rack).— Pont  des  Arts.— Couvent  des  Dames  Carmélites.— Place 
St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  and  front  of  Louvre. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PARIS  BY  ARRONDISSEMENTS. 

[1t  should  be  premised  that,  as  the  Palaces  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Palais  Royal,  are  three  of  the  mosl  in- 
leresting  objects  of  the  Capital,  and  are  almost  always  the  ftrst 
édifices  which  strangers  are  anxious  to  see,  Ihey  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  Arrondissement,  although  the  first  only  is 
situated  witliin  it.  A  farlher  convenience  attends  this  arrange- 
ment, that  from  their  position  the  visiter  may  walk  from  the 
one  almost  immediately  into  the  other.] 

The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.— Where  this  royal  château  now 
stands  there  were  in  tlie  time  of  Charles  VL,  1416,  only  some 
tile-flelds,  that  had  fumished  Paris  for  four  centuries,  and  ai 
place  for  throwing  carrion  and  rubbish,  bevpnd  the  ditclies  of 
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the  Château  du  Louvre.  (1)  In  1518,  Francis  I.  pnrcfaased  a 
house  erecled  there  by  Des  Ëssarts  and  De  Yilleroi,  and  beiong- 
iog  to  Nicholas  de  Neuville,  wbich  he  presenled  to  bis  mother, 
Louise  de  Savoie,  who  found  Ihe  air  of  the  royal  résidence,  the 
Palais  des  Toumelles  in  tiie  Marais,  unwholesome.  In  1&25 
this  princess  gave  Ihe  Hôtel  des  Tuileries  to  Jean  Tiercelin, 
maître-d'hôtel  to  the  Dauphin;  but,  it  having  become  the  pro- 
perly  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  that  queen  had  the  présent  edi- 
Gce  begun  as  a  résidence  for  herself  in  1564.  Philibert  Delorme 
and  Jean  BuUant  were  the  architects,  and  the  parts  erected  by 
them  were  the  central  pavilion,  the  two  adjoining  wings,  ahd 
Uie  low  pavilions  by  which  they  are  terminated.  Hère  her  work 
stopped,  for  being  alarmed  by  an  aslrological  prédiction  bid- 
diog  her  beware  of  St.  Germain,  and  the  Tuileries  being  in 
Ihe  parish  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  the  palace  was  not  at 
Uiat  time  coutinued.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  the  palace 
was  enlarged  by  the  architects  Ducerceau  an&  Dupérac,  who 
raised  two  other  ranges  of  building  faced  with  large  composite 
pilasters,  and  erected  the  lofty  pavilions  at  each  end.  Thisking 
aiso  began  the  long  gallery  that  joins  the  Louvre  to  this  palace; 
and  the  works  suspended  by  bis  death  were  carried  on  and 
terminated  under  Louis  Xlll.  Louis  XIY.  ordered  the  architects 
Levau  and  d'Orbay  to  harmonise  the  whole,  which  was  still 
very  discordant  in  ils  parts;  in  conséquence  of  this  an  attic 
was  added  to  the  central  buildings,  and  the  spiral  staircase, 
which  fiUed  the  lower  part  of  the  central  pavilion,  was  re- 
movecf,  although  it  was  reckoned  a  chef-dTœuvre  of  its  kind. 
Since  then  little  bas  been  added  to  the  palace  itself,  notwith- 
standing  the  changes  that  bave  taken  place  in  the  buildings 
dépendent  on  it.  Napoléon  began  m  1808  the  northern  gallery, 
to  serve  as  a  conununication  with  the  Louvre  ;  and  on  that 
side  considérable  improvements  bave  been  made  in  the  internai 
arrangements  of  the  palace,  as  well  as  in  the  garden  front,  by 
I^mg  Louis  Philippe.  The  extrême  length  of  the  façade  is  336 
yards,  its  breadth  36.  The  gênerai  style  of  the  architecture 
cannot  be  cl&ssed  strictly  under  any  précise  dénomination;  the 
earlier  parts  of  it  may  be  taken  as  a  good  spécimen  of  the  re- 
vived  Italian  style  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  work  of  Henry  IV. 
as  the  best  pièce  of  architecture  of  bis  day  remauiing  in  Paris. 
The  visiter  should  carefuUy  compare  the  Tuileries  with  a 
conlemporaneous  building,  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  Uiorder 
lo  bave  a  good  idea  of  the  style  and  taste  of  their  time.  The 

(1)  Tbe  foondations  of  the  old  tile-kilns  were  discovered  in  some  exca- 
nUoDsni«deini836.  ^         i 
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columns  thaï  occur  on  Ihe  lower  storey  of  Ihe  central  façade 
paris  of  Ihe  palace  are  of  Ihe  lonic  order  ;  Ihose  of  Ihe  second  of 
the  Corinlhian;  on  the  Ihird  of  the  Composite;  ail  adapled  lo 
the  style  of  the  epoch,  Ihe  lonic  ones  hearing  hands  and  olher 
sculptured  omaments  which  prevail  in  the  buildings  of  Ihat  date. 
The  ranges  of  building  on  each  side  of  Ihe  Pavillon  de  l'Hor- 
loge consisted  originally  of  a  long  gallery  to  the  south,  and  the 
grand  staircase  to  the  north,  erecled  in  place  of  a  similar  gallery 
in  the  lime  of  Louis  XIV.   Towards  the  garden  on  the  ground 
floor,  vaulted  arcades  extended  in  front  of  thèse  galleries  from 
the  centraf  pavillon  to  the  two  middle  ones,  forming  terraces 
on  the  top.     Only  one  of  thèse  terraces  now  remains,  the 
southem  one  ;  the  other  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  staircase 
lately  erected.  The  gênerai  effect  of  the  Tuileries  is  exceedingly 
grand,  more  from  its  great  length  and  varied  outline,  tban 
from  any  excellence  of  détail.    Tlie  garden  front  is  the  best, 
being  more  relieved  by  projecting  and  retiring  masses,  Uian 
tliat  towards  the  court.    The  extrême  pavillons  are  remarkable 
for  their  lofly  v^indows,  and  still  more  unusually  lofly  roofe 
and  chimneys;  the  latter  of  which  are  fine  spécimens  of  archi- 
tectural boldness,  converting  a  useful  but  unsightly  appendage 
into  an  ornamenlal  object.  That  towards  the  south  is  c^led  the 
Pavillon  de  Flore,  that  towards  the  north  the  Pavillon  Mar- 
san, Before  giving  a  description  of  the  interior  of  Ihis  palace, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  the  monarchs  by  whom  it  lias 
been  successively  occupied.    Catherine  de  Medicis  quitted  il 
for  the  Hôtel  de  Soissons;  and  no  monarch  afler  Charles  IX. 
resided  in  it,  till  Louis  XI 11.,  who  made  it  the  palace  of  the 
capital.    It  was  used  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  dwelt  hère  untilthe 
building  of  Versailles,  when  the  court  entirely  forsook  Paris,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Régent  Duke  of  Orléans,  during  the  mmorily 
of  Louis  XV.;  but  from  that  period  till  the  enforced  relum  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  1791,  the  familles  of  persons  oflicially  attached 
to  the  court  occupied  it.    This  latter  circumstance  has  occa- 
sioned  the  formation  of  a  vast  number  of  small  apartments  and 
entresols  Ihroughout  the  palace,  and  particularly  in  the  two 
great  pavillons.   It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  hislorical  recol- 
lections assooiated  with  this  palace  during  the  lime  of  the  Ré- 
volution, the  Tuileries  being  inscribed  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  histpry  of  that  period.   It  will  be  suffîcient  to  allude  lo  the 
ingress  of  the  mob  on  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  and  to  the  attad 
on  the  palace,  with  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  on  the 
lOth  of  August  of  the  same  year.    It  was  the  officiai  résidence 
of  the  Virsl  Consul,  and  subsequently  the  impérial  palace,  and 
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lias  since  the  restoration  continued  to  be  Ihe  chief  abode  of  tlie 
Jung  and  Royal  Family;  The  people  altacked  and  look  il  on 
the29lh  July,  1830. 

Interior.— The  entrance  lo  llie  King's  private  apartmenls  is 
by  Uie  Pavillon  de  Flore  ;  they  are  on  Ihe  ground  floor  of  Ihe 
southem  wing,  and  were  formerly  occupied  by  Marie  Anloi- 
nelte.  Visilors  are  not  admilled  lo  them.  On  Ihe  same  floor, 
nearer  the  pavilion,  is  a  suile  occupied  by  the  Queen  ;  and  in 
llie  pavilion  itself,  Madame  Adélaïde,  the  Prince  and  Princess  de 
Joinville,  and  their  respective  suites,  are  lodged.  AU  this  part 
or  the  palace  is  kept  private.  The  Pavillon  Marsan  at  the 
northera  end,  with  part  of  the  latéral  gallery  called  the  New 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  is  occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Orléans, 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  their  households;  the  apartmenls  are 
exceedingly  splendid,  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  taste,  and  in 
the  best  style  of  modem  art.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Nemours 
abc  occupy  apartmenls  in  this  pavilion.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  main  body  of  the  palace  are  lodged  the  other  Princes,  with 
their  households,  while  the  remainder  of  the  château,  with  ils 
entresols,  is  tiUed  with  the  apartmenls  of  attendants,  corridors, 
Ihe  escalier  d'honneur,  the  chapel,  théâtre,  etc.  The  staircase 
of  the 'Pavillon  de  Flore  leads  on  the  lirst  floor  to  tlie  state 
apartmenls.  Those  which  are  first  entered  are  on  the  side  next 
Ihe  garden,  and  occur  in  the  following  order.  The  Salle  de 
Mars,  formerly  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  in  the  time  of  Charles  X.; 
il  is  a  plain  room,  leading  to  the  Salle  du  ConseiL  which  is 
hung  with  red  silk.  This  room  contains  some  admirable  paint- 
ings  by  the  best  modem  French  arlists,  including  the  works  of 
Isabey,  Granet,  Mercey,  Ouvrié,  Sebron,  etc.  Beyond  this  is  Ihe 
Salon  Bleu;  it  was  the  salle  de  réception  of  the  Emperor;  on 
the  mantel-piece  will  be  observed  some  curions  oraaments  in 
agate  of  the  i:Uh  century,  also  the  Mazeppa  of  Horace  Ver- 
net,  etc.  Next  comes  the  Private  Library;  this  was  formerly 
the  cabinet  de  travail  of  the  Emperor  :  hère  also  were  signed 
the  ill-fated  ordinances  of  July,  1830,  the  immédiate  cause  of 
the  last  révolution.  The  original  fumiture  of  the  room,  in  la- 
pestry  of  Beauvais,  still  remains.  Then  comes  the  Cabinet  des 
Dames,  with  a  bath-room  atlached.  AU  thèse  apartmenls  had 
nearly  the  same  destination  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 
TUeir  ceilings  and  gilding  bave  hardly  been  touched  since  tho 
time  of  Louis  XYI.;  and  are  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiar 
élégance  of  oraamenl.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Salle  de  Fa- 
mille, a  large  square  room,  rather  low,  and  fumished  with  blue 
MJk;  il  serves  as  a  Salle  de  Réunion  lo  the  royal  femilyevery 
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eveoiiig*  Thlt  Was  the  bed-room  of  Louis  XV11I.,  iû  winch  he 
died.  The  Tisitor  will  observe,  (adng  the  spot  on  which  stood 
the  royal  bed,  a  large  casket  of  pure  gold,  exquisitely  soilp- 
tored,  presented  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  Louis  XIV.:  this  splendid 
work  of  art,  which  contained  an  antique  Bible  of  inestimable 
value,  was  stolen  from  the  palace  during  the  révolution,  and 
with  great  difficulty  recovered  ;  the  manuscript,  however,  could 
never  be  found*  There  is  also  hère  a  table  in  ebony  and  Flo- 
rentine mosaic,  presented  lately  by  Queen  Christina  to  theQueen 
of  the  French,  Next  is  the  billiard-room,  formerly  the  apaii- 
ment  of  the  gentleman  in  waiting  on  the  King,  from  which  a 
door  opens  on  the  terrace  that  extends  to  the  Pavillon  de  ^Ho^ 
loge,  80  that  a  promenade  may  be  emoyed  by  the  royal  familj 
without  descending  into  the  garden.  The  rooms  jusi  described 
contain  several  works  of  andent  and  modem  art,  vases,  curious 
clod»,  cabinets,  etc.;  but  in  point  of  size  and  décoration  they 
are  not  equal  to  the  saloons  of  many  of  the  nobilily  of  Paris. 
The  fumilure  and  décorations  of  several  of  them  stand  in  need  of 
•  complète  restoration,  which  no  doubt  will  be  done,  as  sooo 
as  the  many  altérations  and  improvements  executing  by  order 
of  the  King  in  the  other  palaces  shall  bave  been  terminated. 
Behmd  thèse  apartments»  on  the  side  towards  the  court  of  Ihf 
palace,  is  the  Gâterie  de  IHane^  176  feet  long  by  32  broad  ;  a  fio« 
apartment  of  the  time  of  Louis  XllI.  The  ceiling  is  richly  gilt, 
and  painted  with  copies  of  the  Italian  schooU  ;  day  visitors  will 
find  it  hard  to  judge  of  their  merits,  as  the  gallery  bas  hardi; 
Windows  enou^.  The  panels  were  formerly  filled  with  paiot- 
ings  by  French  artists.  This  gallery  is  used  as  the  Salle  à  Mander 
of  the  royal  (amily  on  ordinary  as  well  as  on  state  occasions; 
two  colossal  candelabras  in  crystal  and  gilt  bronze,  presented 
in  1842  to  Louis  Philippe  by  the  King  of  HoUand,  bave  lately 
been  placed  there.  Next  is  the  Salon  de  Louis  XIV,,  a  large  and 
richly  gilt  room,  containing  a  fine  painting,  representing  the 
présentation  of  his  grandson  Philip  by  Louis  XIY.  to  the  Grandees 
of  Spain,  and  another  of  Anne  of  Austria,  accompanied  bj 
Louis  XIY.  and  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  as  children,  both  b^  Mi- 
gnard.  From  this  the  visitor  enters  the  Salle  du  Trône^  a  brge 
apartment  hung  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold  :  on  eiiher  side 
ofthetbrone  will  be  observed  gilt  trophies  of  great  antiquity  ; 
that  on  its  right  having  belonged  to  Henry  IY«,  that  on  the  leA 
to  Robert  of  France  (1280).  The  lustres  are  of  rock  crystal. 
contain'mg  some  single  pièces  valued  at  £600  each.  There  is 
also  in  this  apartment  a  vase  of  Sèvres  porcelain,  said  to  be 
the  finest  ever  yet  executed.  The  Salon  dT Apollon  and  the  50- 
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ton  a  Attenté  lead  successively  towards  the  central  pavillon  t 
Ihe  former  is  reinarkable  for  its  fine  picture  by  Mignard  of 
"  ÂpoUo  and  the  Muses/'  the  appréciation  of  which,  and  its 
recovery  from  a  lumber-room,  are  due  to  the  discriminating 
judgment  of  his  présent  Majesty,  to  whom,  as  ajudicious  critic 
and  munificent  protector,  the  arts  generally  are  justly  grateful. 
AU  the  apartments  on  this  side  of  the  palace  are  lighted  by  a 
profusion  of  very  magnificent  chandeliere,  containing  an  im- 
mense number  of  lamps  and  wax  tapers.  Tliey  also  contain 
some  fine  cabinets  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  some  splendid 
VBses  both  in  marble  and  porcelain,  casts,  etc.  The  central  Pa- 
villon de  V Horloge  forme  one  vast  saloon  or  hall,  called  the 
ScUle  des  Maréchaux.  It  occupies  two  storeys;  under  the 
Windows  of  the  upper  are  a  bold  projecting  comice  and  gallery, 
whîch  towards  the  garden  are  supported  by  four  cariatides, 
copied  flrom  tbose  by  Jean  Goujon  in  ttie  Louvre.  The  walls  of 
this  saloon  contain  in  compartments  the  portraits  of  the  living 
Marshals  of  France;  among  them  will  be  observed  those  of 
Soult,  Sébastiani,  Bugeaud,  Molitor,  Grouchy,  Gérard,  Yalée,  etc. 
Busts  of  distinguished  gênerais  and  naval  commanders  are  also 
placed  round  the  room.  This  apartment  is  used  as  the  ball*- 
room  upon  state  occasions,  and  the  blaze  of  light  which  it  then 
displays  is  exceedingly  daizling.  From  the  Salle  des  Maréchaux 
a  door  communicates  on  the  garden  side  with  a  small  and  élé- 
gant apartment,  lately  constnicted,  which  leads  to  a  corridor 
ninnlog  roond  the  top  of  the  escalier  d'honneur.  This  stalrcase 
requires  breadth  to  give  it  a  due  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
balustrades  are  in  bronze  and  polished  steel,  and  the  stone  work 
is  richly  sculptured.  The  Galerie  Louit^PMlippe  leads  out  of 
the  Salle  des  Mai^échaux  on  the  side  hext  the  court,  occupying 
Uie  upper  part  of  the  ancient  stalrcase.  This  apartment,  which 
serves  as  a  ball-room,  is  UOfeet  long,  by  35  broad  ;  and  is  lighted 
only  on  the  eastern  side,  while  on  the  western  it  bas  the  panels, 
corresponding  to  the  opposite  Windows,  fllled  with  immense 
mirrors.  Over  the  mantel-piece  is  a  bas-relief  of  King  Louis 
IHiilippe  on  horseback,  nearly  the  size  of  life.  At  the  southern 
end  is  placed  the  silver  statue  of  Peace,  voted  to  Napoléon  by 
the  city  of  Paris  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  :  it  stands  between 
two  marble  columns,  supporting  antique  busts.  At  the  northem 
end  are  two  fine  statues  of  the  Ghancellors  l'Hôpital  and  d'Agues- 
seau.  From  this  gallery  a  door  communicates  with  tlie  royal 
pew  in  the  Ghapel.  The  apartment  consecrated  to  this  purpose 
occupies  the  ground  and  flrst  floors  :  a  gallery  runs  round  three 
sides  oC  it.  Tbe  inlerlor  to  quite  plaiD,  tiie  gallery  and  roof 
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being  supported  by  Doric  coluinns  in  slone  and  stucco.  In  this 
cbapel  formerly  slood  a  celebraled  organ,  which,  however,  no 
longer  exisls,  having  fallen  a  viclim  to  Ihe  Vandalism  of  llie 
révolution  of  1793.  At  llie  northern  end  of  Ihe  Galerie  Louis 
Philippe  is  a  room  Ihe  ceiling  of  which  altracts  much  nolice 
from  ils  workmanship  and  antiquity,  having  beenbroughl  from 
Vincennes,  where  il  once  decorated  Ihe  sleeping-aparlmenl  of 
"  la  Reine  Blanche."  This  leads  to  Ihe  Théâtre,  an  élégant  sa- 
loon,  with  galleries  and  a  parterre.  When  halls  are  given  at 
the  palace,  the  pit  being  boarded  over,  it  is  used  as  a  supper- 
room.  Some  ante-rooms  conduct  to  a  staircase  leading  down 
between  the  chapel  and  the  théâtre  to  Ihe  Court  near  the  Pa- 
villon Marsan.  AU, the  apartinents  on  the  side  of  the  Court  opeo 
one  into  the  other  in  a  straiglit  line,  and  the  visitor  standing  a( 
either  end,  and  looking  along  them,  will  hâve  a  magnificenl 
coup  d'œil  of  the  whole  exlenl  of  the  palace.  The  interior  of 
the  building  bas  been  much  embellished  by  tlie  présent  King; 
many  of  tlie  ceilings  bave  lieen  repaired  and  cleancd,  the  gildiag 
restored,  etc., and  tlie  Tuileries  will  no  doubt  assume  a  style  cï 
splendour  which  it  never  before  exhibited.  For  permissioi 
to  see  the  interior,  application  must  be  made  to  M.  le  Comman' 
dant  du  Château  des  Tuileries;  but  in  gênerai  it  raay  be  sai^ 
that  it  cannot  be  obtained,  except  when  the  King  is  at  Foih 
tainebles^u,  Compiègne,  or  Eu.  in  the  same  manner  Ihe  splendid 
aparlments  of  the  Duchess  of  Orléans,  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Nemours,  etc.,  can  only  be  seen  when  their  Royal  Highnesses 
are  absent  from  Paris. 

Garden  of  THE  Tuileries. — A  street,  called  the  rue  des  Tui- 
leries, formerly  ran  between  the  palace  and  the  garden;  but  ib 
16G5,  the  celebrated  Le  Notre  was  entrusted  by  Louis  XIV.  wilh 
the  care  of  laying  out  the  garden,  which  was  then  planted  and 
arranged  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  il  is  al  the  présent 
day.  Two  parallel  terraces  on  the  north  and  soulh  run  from 
the  extrême  pavilions  of  the  palace;  at  the  western  end  thej 
slope  loward  each  other,  and  meet  the  level  of  the  garden.  The 
total  area  so  inclosed  is  about  67  acres;  itslength  is  2200  feet, 
and  its  width  900  feel.  The  terrace  to  the  south  is  the  more 
elevated  and  the  wider  of  the  two  ;  it  is  occasionaUy  appro- 
priated  as  the  private  walk  of  the  royal  family;  from  it  tbe  be^t 
View  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  palace  is  to  be  obtained.  That 
on  the  north  is  known  -as  llie  Terrasse  des  Feuillans^  so  called 
from  a  convent  that  slood  Ihere  before  the  Révolution.  Near 
il  was  the  manège,  or  riding-school,  where  the  National  As- 
sembly  held  ils  silluigs.   A  handsome  iron  railing,  willi  gill 
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spear-heads,  séparâtes  il  from  Ihe  rue  de  Rivoli.  Tlie  inter- 
mediale  space  of  the  garden  belween  thèse  lerraces  is  laid  out 
in  the  following  manner.  A  broad  avenue  leads  from  the  Pa- 
villon de  l'Horloge  down  to  the  western  entrance  of  the  garden 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Immedialely  in  front  of  the  pa- 
lace are  two  flower-gardens,  separated  from  tlie  broad  walk 
lliat  intervenes  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  garden  by 
fossés,  and  inclosed  with  netted  iron  railings.  Thèse  were  in- 
lended  lo  afford  the  royal  family  the  means  of  vvalking  without 
being  incomraoded  by  the  crowd.  A  large  portion  of  the  garden 
tlien  succeeds,  laid  out  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  whioh,  though 
formai,  acquires  an  air  of  grandeur  from  the  size  of  the  par- 
terres. Three  circular  basins,  and  numerous  groups  of  statues, 
are  interspersed  Ihroughout  this  part  of  the  garden.  To  the 
wesl  is  the  grove  divided  by  the  long  avenue  before  mentioned  : 
il  is  filled  with  fine-grown  chestnut  Irees,  elms,  planes,  and 
limes,  yielding  a  deep  shade  in  summer,  and  by  ils  dark  and 
solid  mass  of  foliage  offering  a  bold  contrast  lo  the  gayer  beau- 
lies  of  the  flower-garden.  West  of  the  grove  is  a  large  circular 
basin  of  waler,  and  some  smaller  parterres.  North  of  the  grove 
and  flower-garden,  between  them  and  Ihe  Terrasse  des  Feuil- 
fans,  is  the  Allée  des  Orangers,  so  called  from  a  line  collection 
of  orange  trees  placed  hère  every  summer.  This  alley  with 
Ihe  adjoining  terrace  is  the  most  fashionable  promenade  of 
Paris,  both  in  summer  and  winler;  during  the  sunny  hours  of 
the  latler,  and  in  the  cool  evenings  of  the  former  season,  ail 
Ihe  gayest  of  the  capital  are  to  be  found  hère,  either  occupying 
chairs,  which  are  let  oui  at  two  sous  a-piece,  or  promenading  or 
conversing  in  groups.  On  Sunday  aflernoons,  the  crowd,  if  nol 
so  sélect,  is  much  more  numerous,  and  the  alley  of  orange  trees 
frequenlly  forms  a  compact  mass,  presenting  every  variely  and 
colour  of  dress  which  happen  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  hour 
with  the  flckle  Parisians.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  is  also 
the  favourile  rendezvous  of  children  and  elderly  people  of  both 
sexes,  Ihe  former  of  whom  come  there  for  exercise  and  air, 
Ihe  latler  for  repose  and  warmth.  The  parterres  and  wall  of 
the  norlhcrn  terrace  at  the  western  end  bave  a  soulhern  expo- 
sure,  and,  being  complelely  sheltered  on  ail  sides,  are  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  garden.  Hère,  children  and  old  people 
swann  like  bées  on  a  sunny  day  ;  and  to  this  spot  bas  been  given 
Ihe  appropriate  name  of  La  Petite  Provence,  Al  this  western 
end  of  the  garden  is  a  wide  entrance  with  iron  gales.  Before 
Ihc  Hevolulion,  a  pont^tournantj  or  swing-bridge,  which  could 
be  removed  al  pleasure,  commuuicaled  over  Ihe  fossé,  which 
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sUll  exisU,  wlUi  Ihe  Place  Louis  XV.  U  was  a  spot  famous  in 
the  Révolution.  The  teiraces  are  hère  occupied  by  embowered 
seats,  and  the  views  from  thence  of  the  Champs  Élysées,  and 
of  Passy,  with  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  river,  are 
very  striking.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sculpture  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  that  deserves  examination.  The  figures 
of  Mercury  and  Famé,  on  winged  horses,  at  the  western  en- 
trance,  are  by  Coysevox,  and  are  spirited  groups.  Round  the 
principal  basin  at  this  end  of  the  garden  are  four  groups  per- 
sonifying  Hivers,  by  Bourdon,  Coustou,  and  Yancleve,  ail  of 
great  merit.  Under  the  trees  are  many  allegorical  figures  and 
copies  from  the  antique,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  In 
the  flower  garden,  at  the  corners  of  parterres  surrounding  the 
central  basin,  are  large  groups  representing  subjects  from  Gre- 
cian  fable,  which  produce  a  good  effect)  they  are  of  the  tune 
of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  At  the  extremities  of  a  wide 
transversal  alley,  intersected  by  this  basin,  there  are,  on  the 
side  next  the  Allée  des  Orangers,  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur, 
by  Ramey  fils,  and  Prometheus  bound  to  the  rock,  by  Pra- 
dier.  On  tlie  side  next  the  Seine  are  Alexandre  combattant, 
by  Devaismes,  and  a  8partan  Soldier,  by  Goriot,  At  each  end 
of  the  Allée  des  Orangers  are  copies  from  tlie  antique.  Along 
the  wide  walk  that  intervenes  between  the  flôwer  garden  and 
the  palace  garden,  there  are,at  the  corners  of  parterres,  statues, 
of  Philopoemen,  by  David;  Spartacus  and  Gincinnatus,  by  Foya- 
tier;  Phidias,  by  Pradier;  le  Laboureur,  and  a  Themistocles, 
by  Lemaire  ;  Cato  of  Utica,  and  a  Pericles,  by  De  Bay.  Opposite 
to  them  are  élégant  and  gracefui  figures  of  Diana,  Flora,  Venus, 
and  a  Nymph,  by  Coustou  and  Coysevox,  giving  favourable 
examples  of  the  style  of  the  times  of  Louis  XV.  The  palace 
garden  conlains  some  good  bropzes  from  the  antique  ;  the  twe 
principal  of  which  are  a  fine  cast  from  the  celebrated  statue  in 
the  gallery  of  the  tribune  at  Florence,  found  at  Rome,  and 
supposed  to  represent  the  Scytbian  slave  when  commanded  to 
flay  Marsyas,  and  the  Venus  Pudica,  both  by  Keller.  Some  fine 
vases  in  marble,  two  figures,  of  a  faun  playing  on  the  flûte 
and  a  huntsman  with  his  dog,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  running  figures  of  Hippomenes  and  Ata» 
lanta  bave  been  often  modelled.  The  terrace  to  the  soutb  il 
adorned  with  a  spirited  group  in  bronze  of  a  Lion  and  a  Ser^ 
peut,  by  Barye.  From  the  great  sae  of  this  garden,  the  whilê 
marble  of  the  statues  produces  a  light  and  pleasing  effed 
contrasted  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  Great  care  is  takeii 
in  keepiog  tUe  gardea  «Ima  s  p«r9QDft  la  worlûog  babit»,  «r 
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canying  any  parcels  excepl  books,  are  not  allôwed  lo  enter  il. 
The  gardeos  are  opened  frora  7  in  llie  morning  Ull  diisk  in 
winler,  and  till  9  in  summer,  wlien  if  llie  royal  family  are  ré- 
sident in  tlie  palace,  bands  of  llie  différent  régiments  play  be- 
fore  the  Pavillon  de  l'Horloge  al  7  o'clock  in  Ihe  evenlng.  Tbe 
gardens  al  the  lime  of  closing  are  always  cleared  by  beat  of 
dnim,  and  a  company  of  soldiers. 

The  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  on  the  east  side  of  the  palace, 
was  formed  principally  by  Napoléon.  It  is  separated  from  Ihe 
Place  du  Carrousel  by  a  handsome  iron  railing,  with  gilt  spear- 
heads,  exlending  parallel  to  the  whole  range  of  the  palace. 
There  are  Ihree  gateways  opening  from  this  court  into  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  the  middle  one  of  which  corresponds  to 
llie  central  pavillon  of  the  palace;  the  olher  two  hâve  Iheir 
pillars  surmounled  by  colossal  ligures  of  Victory,  Peace,  His- 
lory,  and  France.  A  gateway  under  each  of  the  latéral  galle- 
ries  communicates  on  Ihe  norlh  with  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  on  the 
soulh  wllh  the  Quai  du  Louvre.  Il  was  al  the  inner  corner  of 
the  latler,  thaï  the  assassin  Alibaud  posled  himself  on  the  25th 
June,  1836,  when  he  flred  al  King  Louis  Philippe.  Where  the 
iron  rails  now  stand,  there  were  rows  of  small  houses  and 
sheds  before  the  Révolution;  and  this  clrcumstance  malerially 
facilita ted  the  altack  on  the  palace  by  the  mob  on  the  lOth 
August,  1792.  Napoléon  used  lo  review  his  troops  in  this  vast 
court;  and  the  National  Guards,  and  troops,  who  molint  guard 
at  the  Tuileries,  are  inspected  hère  every  morning,  with  mili- 
lary  music. 

The  Place  du  Cabrousel  dérives  ils  name  from  a  great  tour- 
nament  held  hère  by  Louis  XIV.,  In  1662;  but  has  only  attained 
ils  présent  size  of  laie  years.  Ail  the  houses  now  remaining 
between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  are  to  be  taken  down, 
when  the  northern  gallery  communicating  belween  Ihe  two 
palaces  is  (Inished.  The  eastern  part  of  it  was  occupied  by  nu- 
mérous  small  streets  and  houses  till  very  lately.  The  principal 
object  of  inlerest  in  this  place  is 

The  Triumphal  ArcK  erected  by  Napoléon  in  1806,  afler  the 
designs  of  Percier  and  Fontaine.  Ils  height  is  45  feet,  length  60, 
and  breadth  20.  Il  is  designed  afler  the  arch  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus  at  Rome,  and  consisls  of  a  central  and  two  smaller  latéral 
arches,  each  of  which,  unlike  Ihe  original,  is  inlersected  by  a 
Iransversal  arch  of  equal  height.  Eîght  Corinlliian  columns  of 
red  Languedoc  marble,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  bronze,  sup- 
port Ihe  entablature»  Upon  this  is  a  low  allie,  crowned  with  a 
triumphal  car  and  four  bronze  horses,  modelled  by  Bosio  from 
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Uie  famoiis  Corinlhian  liorses  wliich  were  brought  hilher  from 
Ihe  piazza  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  but  were  resloredby  Ihe  Alliés, 
in  1815.  An  allegorical  female  figure  stands  iu  Ihe  car,  and  one 
on  each  side  ieads  Ihe  horses.  In  front  of  the  allie,  over  each 
column,  stands  a  marble  figure  of  asoldier  of  Napoleon's  army, 
in  Ihe  uniform  of  Ihe  several  corps,  and  over  each  of  the  smaller 
archways  is  a  marble  bas-relief  representing  mémorable  evenls 
of  Ihe  campaign  of  1805.  Thaï  over  the  right-hand  arch,  look- 
ing  from  Ihe  Place  du  Carrousel,  is  the  Viclory  of  Austerlitz; 
Ihal  lo  the  lefl,  Ihe  Capitulation  of  Ulm.  Over  the  transversal 
archway,  on  Ihe  south  side,  is  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  and,  on 
the  norlh,  the  Entry  into  Vienna.  Over  the  right-hand  archway, 
lookingfrom  the  Tuileries,  is  the  Interview  of  the  Emperors; 
over  the  lefl,  the  entry  into  Munich.  AU  thèse  sculplured  com- 
parlmenls  are  of  high  finish,  and  by  eminent  Frencli  arlists. 
During  the  Restoration,  thèse  bas-reliefs  were  removed,  and 
sul)jecls  taken  from  the  campaign  of  the  Duke  d'Angoulême  in 
Spain,  in  1823,  were  placed  in  Iheir  room.  The  former  were, 
however,  restored  afler  the  Révolution  of  1830.  This  arch, 
which  is  far  too  small  for  Ihe  site,  and  is  dwarfedby  the  build- 
ings around,  is  neverlheless  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
capital.  Il  cost  1,400,000  fr. 

On  the  south  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  the  long  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  which  was  built  as  far  as  the  central  archway 
by  Henry  IV.  afler  Ihe  designs  of  Dupérac,  and  finished  by  ! 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  It  forms  part  of  a  greal  plan  con- 
ceived  by  Ihe  former  of  those  monarchs,  for  uniting  the  Tuile- 
ries and  the  Louvre,  which,  with  asimilar  gallery  on  the  norlh, 
would  Ihen  make  an  immense  quadrangle;  the  whole  of  Ihe 
buildings  on  Ihe  Place  du  Carrousel  being  removed.  This  was 
^ever  carried  furlher  into  effect  Ihan  by  the  érection  of  this 
immense  pile  of  building,  unlil  Napoléon  revived  the  original 
idea,  and  built  nearly  half  of  the  northern  gallery.  The  original 
scheme,  it  is  hclieved,  is  deslined  lo  be  compleled;  the  houses 
on  the  Carrousel  wiU  be  entirely  removed,  the  ground  levelled. 
the  northern  gallery  conlinued,  and  the  ornamenlal  parts  of  Ihe 
Southern  gallery  will  be  finished.  The  only  déviation  from  Ihe 
plan  of  Henry  IV.  will  probably  be  the  erecting  of  a  Ihlrd 
gallery  (intended,  il  is  said,  lo  receive  the  Bibliothèque  du  Roi, 
at  présent  in  the  rue  Richelieu)  parallel  lo  the  Tuileries,  half- 
way  belween  il  and  the  Louvre;  so  as  lo  make  Iwo  courts  oui 
of  the  area.  The  reason  of  Uiis  is  the  difficulty  of  harmoniiing 
Ihe  central  pavilions  of  the  Louvre  and  Ihe  Tuileries,  which  do 
nol  exaclly  face  each  olher;  an  irregularily  which  raighl  be 
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obviated  by  Ihe  érection  of  an  inlermediate  building,  and  Ihis 
impuled  defecl  would  not  generally  be  perceived.  Tins  plan 
may  be  expected  to  be  carried  into  exécution  in  a  few  years. 
The  gaUery  of  Ihe  Louvre,  which  connects  that  palace  witli  the 
Tuileries  on  the  soulh,  consists  of  two  sloreys,  Ihe  lower  of 
which  contains  apartments  belonging  to  the  administration  of 
the  muséums,  the  libraiy,  the  service  of  the  palace,  etc.,  besides 
a  large  orangery  for  the  préservation  of  the  plants  from  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  guard-houses  for  the  Iroops  on 
duly  ai  the  palace.  The  upper  slorey  is  one  immense  arcade 
extendlng  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  containing  the 
celebrated  collection  of  piclures  belonging  to  the  Royal  Muséum. 
The  exlemal  architecture  is  not  uniform;  the  earlier  part,  as 
f^  as  the  central  archway  from  the  Louvre,  partaking  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  A  séries  of 
alternate  circular  and  triangular  pediments,  filled  with  sculp- 
lured  devices,  and  divided  by  pilasters  of  the  Composite  and 
Cormtbian  orders,  is  continued  along  the  whole  of  ils  extent; 
and  Ihis,  added  to  the  great  length  of  the  building,  gives  it, 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  an  imposing  aspect,  and  even  a 
semblance  of  regularity.  For  the  description  of  the  interior  of 
Ihis  gallery  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  the  royal  muséums  of 
the  Louvre."  The  northern  gallery  contains  the  apartments  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Tuileries,  the  head-quarters  of  the  staff  of 
the  National  Guards,  barracks,  etc. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  an  avenue  at  présent  occupying  part  of 
the  area  of  the  Carrousel,  is  the  western  enlrance  of 

The  Louvre. — A  castle  or  royal  résidence  existed  on  the  site 
of  this  palace  at  an  early  period  of  the  monarchy,  and  is  said  to 
liave  been  used  as  a  hunling-seat  by  Dagobert,  the  woods  then 
extendmg  over  the  actual  site  of  the  northern  part  of  Paris  do\^ 
to  the  water's  edgp.  Nothing  positive,  however,  is  known  of  it, 
nor  bas  the  etyraology  of  its  name  been  accurately  ascertained. 
PhiUp  Auguslus,  in  theyear  1200,  formed  it  into  a  stronghold, 
and  used  it  as  a  kind  of  stale  prison,  for  the  refractory 
vassals  of  the  crown.  At  that  period  it  was  immediately 
without  the  walls  of  Paris,  but,  on  their  being  extended  in  1367 
and  1383,  became  a  portion  of  Ihe  new  inclosure.  Charles  V. 
made  many  additions  to  the  old  buildings;  the  Royal  Library 
was  kept  there  ;  also  the  varions  officers  of  state  and  foreign 
princes  visiting  Paris  were  lodged  in  it.  Francis  I.  deter- 
mined  to  erect  a  new  and  magnilicenl  palace  on  the  site 
of  Ihis  dilapidated  feudal  castle  ;  and  accordingly,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  demolished,  he  began  the  présent  building  in 
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1528.  The  sôùthérn  liàlf  of  the  western  aide  of  the  court»  as  it 
now  exists,  was  erected  hy  that  monarch,  after  the  designs  of 
Pierre  Lescot,  and  was  intended  to  form  one  side  oftlie  court 
of  the  palace.  His  son  Henry  IL  continued  and  extended  this 
plan,  completing  the  wliole  of  the  western  side,  now  called  the 
VieuOi  Loui)r€,  The  sculptures  of  tliis  part  were  confided  to  the 
direction  of  Jean  Goujon,  and  otlier  great  artists  of  the  day. 
At  this  time,  too,  that  part  of  the  Louvre  which  extends  from 
the  south-west  angle  of  this  court  to  the  quay  was  erected. 
Henry  IV.  made  some  additions  to  this  part  of  the  building  at 
the  tlme  of  commencing  the  Long  Gallei^;  and  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  the  central  pavilion  of  the  western  side  was  added 
to  the  original  érections  of  Lescot  by  Lemercier,  who  built  ail 
the  lower  part  of  the  northern  front.  Louis  XIY.^  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Golbert»  decided  upon  completing  this  palace,  and  a 
public  compétition  of  architects  was  proposed  to  fumish  designs 
for  the  new  building.  A  physician,  Glaude  Perrault,  was  the 
successfUl  competitor,  but,  some  distrust  of  his  abilities  arising 
at  court,  Berninl,  who  constructed  the  circular  porticos  in  front 
of  St.  Peter'B  at  Rome,  was  sent  for  from  Italy,  and  his  plans 
were  adopted  in  préférence  to  those  of  Perrault.  Louis  XIV. 
laid  the  flrst  stone  of  the  eastern  front,  and  the  érections  had 
already  risen  above  the  ground,  when  Bernini  falling  111,  or 
taking  a  distille  to  his  task,  was  honourably  sent  back  to  Italy, 
loaded  with  présents  and  a  pension,  while  Glaude  Perrault,  to 
the  honour  of  France  and  of  Golbert,  was  allowed  to  carry  his 
original  designs  into  exécution  in  16G6.  He  built  the  eastern 
front,  and  that  towards  the  river;  but  the  caprice  of  the  King 
put  a  stop  to  the  Works,  and  diverted  the  skill  and  treasure  of 
the  country  to  the  building  of  Versailles.  During  the  remainder 
•f  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  under  Louis  XV»,  Louis  XVI.,  and 
the  earlier  limes  of  the  Révolution,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Louvre  remained  without  a  roof,  the  rooms  were  not  laid  oui, 
and  the  whole  seemed  to  be  destined  to  fall  into  rUln.  Napo- 
léon, however,  resumed  the  works  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  under 
him  the  Louvre  was  flnished,  and  the  surrounding  streets  and 
places  cleared.  Its  internai  arrangements  bave  been  principally 
made  by  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  the  entire  embellishment  of  this  fine  palace 
will  be  concluded.  Gharles  IX.  inhabited  the  old  Louvre,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  fired  from  its  Windows  looking  towards  the 
quay  and  river  on  the  victimsof  the  St.  Bartliélemi.  (1)  Henry  IIL, 

(1)  A  window  wilh  a  balcony,  on  the  flrst  floor Js  often  shown  as  that 
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Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIIÏ.  also  rêslded  hère,  às  Well  àâ  Ihe 
imforlunate  English  queen,  Henrietta,  Widow  of  Charles  I. 
Louis  XV.,  durinff  part  of  his  minoritjr,  Inliablted  Ihe  Louvre; 
but  since  then  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  réception  of  the  va- 
rious  muséums  of  the  fine  arts,  and  has  occaslonally  been  used 
for  great  cérémonies  of  slale.  Of  îate  yeârs  it  lias  also  been 
rendered  mémorable  by  Ihe  attack  made  on  il  by  the  people 
on  the  28lh  and-SOth  July,  1830,  and  its  defence  by  the  Swiss 
çuards.  The  persotts  who  fell  on  that  occasion  were  al  first 
burled  in  front  of  the  eastem  façade  ;  they  bave  since  been 
removed  to  the  vaults  under  the  Column  of  July.  The  easlern 
façade  of  the  Louvre  is  one  of  Ihe  finest  pièces  of  architecture 
of  any  âge.  The  grand  colonnade  is  its  striking  feature,  and  is 
almosl  unique  ;  il  is  composed  of  2S  coupled  Corlnlhîan  columns. 
A  wîde  gallery  runs  behind,  and  the  wall  of  the  palace  is  deco^ 
rated  with  pllasters  and  Windows.  The  effect  of  the  light  and 
shade  caused  by  this  arrangement  constitutes  its  (ihief  merit. 
The  basement  storey,  pierced  wlth  lofty  Windows,  affords  an 
admirable  contrast  bv  its  simpllcity;  and  the  projecting  masses 
of  the  building  in  the  centre,  or  at  either  end  of  the  façade, 
fronted  with  pilasters,  and  contàinlng  Windows  of  very  large 
dimensions,  complète  the  grand  features  of  this  side  of  the  pa- 
lace. The  central  mâss  of  the  building,  forming  the  gateway,  is 
crowned  by,a  pediment,  Uie  sloping  slones  of  which  are  éach 
in  a  single  pièce,  62  feel  in  lenglh  and  three  in  thickness.  This 
pediment  contains  a  bas-relief,  executed  by  Lemot  in  1811  ;  and 
over  the  grand  door-way  is  anolher  by  Cartellier,  of  the  same 
date.  The  gales  themselves,  made  by  order  of  Napoléon,  are  of 
magnificently^worked  bronze.  To  bave  a  good  idea  of  Ihe  extent 
and  splendid  elîect  of  this  front,  the  vlsitor  must  place  himself 
on  the  quay,  and  even  on  the  Pont-Neuf.  (1)  The  southern 
front,  also  the  work  of  Claude  Perrault,  though  not  so  bold,  is 
very  fine.  Il  is  fronted  with  forty  Corinlhian  pilasters,  and, 
lilce  Ihe  eastem,  has  a  richly-adorned  pediment  over  the  cen- 
tral compartment.  The  northern  front  is  plain,  Imt  has  a  bold 
and  striking  effect  from  the  projection  of  its  masses.  Il  is  so 

from  wbich  be  flred  ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistalte,  as  the  entire  building, 
of  whicb  the  wiudow  fornis  a  part,  was  not  oonstructed  till  long  after  the 
year  i573,  the  date  of  that  most  perlidious  massacre. 

(1)  The  dimensions  of  this  front  aro  as  follows  :~length,  525  feet; 
iieigiit,  85  fcet;  widlh  of  central  compartment,  88  feet;  width  of  extrême 
compartments,  75  feet;  heighl of  basemenl-storey,  35  feet;  height of  co- 
lamos,  10  diameters  and  a  half,  or  38  feet  nearly.  The  entablature  takes 
up  nearly  lO  feet  of  tbe  emire  heighl.  ,^^^  ^^  Google 
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inconvenienlly  close  lo  Ihe  opposite  houses,  Ihal  ils  effecl  can 
liardly  he  appreciated.  Along  tlie  top  of  thèse  Ihrec  fronts 
there  runs  a  rich  balustrade,  surmounting  a  bold  comice.  The 
western  front  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  northem,  and, 
like  it,  offers  a  remarkable  contrasl  lo  the  gorgeous  richness  of 
the  interior  façades  of  the  court.  Of  thèse  the  western  side 
remains  as  il  came  from  the  hands  of  Lescol  and  Lemercier. 
The  ground  floor  and  the  storey  above  it  bave  served  as  the 
models  for  the  corresponding  sloreys  of  the  three  other  sides, 
and  the  court  is  so  far  uniform.  The  only  différence  consisls 
in  the  tliird  or  upper  storey,  which  on  the  western  side  is 
surmounted  by  a  battlemenl  of  very  élégant  work,  while  on 
the  three  olhers  an  entablature  and  balustrade  give  to  Ihis 
storey  a  considérable  addition  of  height.  A  range  of  circulât 
arcades,  separaled  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  forms  the  ground 
floor;  and  under  each  arch  is  a  lolly  wuidow,  not  fîlling  Ihe 
whole  of  the  space  made  by  the  recess.  A  bold  comice  and 
entablature  crown  this  storey,  and  above  rises  the  second,  the 
plan  of  which  consisls  of  Windows  richly  moulded,  with  aller- 
nately  curved  and  triangular  pediments;  each  window  standing 
over  an  arcade,  and  separaled  from  the  adjoining  one  by  a 
Composite  pilaster.  The  upper  storey  of  the  western  front  bas 
the  Windows  very  richly  enchased  with  sculptured  groups, 
trophies,  etc.  :  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  are  Greek,  but  not 
of  the  three  regular  orders.  This  storey  on  the  other  sides  of 
the  court  is  the  same  as  the  second,  but  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters. In  the  centre  of  each  side  is  a  projecting  compartment, 
containing  the  principal  gateway,  and  on  each  side  of  thèse 
are  smaller  projections  over  the  other  doorways  of  the  build- 
ing. Thèse  projecting  parts  on  the  western  side,  six  in  number, 
are  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  in  the  pediments  by 
which  they  are  surmounted.  Those  of  the  southem  half  of  this 
side  are  by  Paolo  Poncio,  while  the  figures  over  the  doorways 
are  by  Jean  Goujon.  The  sculpture  of  the  pediments  of  the 
northem  half  were  however  executed  in  1810.  The  colossal 
cariatides  thaï  support  the  cornice  of  the  dôme,  over  the  cen- 
tral gateway  of  this  side,  are  by  Sarrazin.  Jn  the  other  three 
sides  the  smaller  projections  of  the  thu-d  storey  hâve  their 
balustrades  supported  by  columns  detached  from  the  wall,  but 
are  without  pediments.  The  central  galeways  hâve  each  a  pe- 
dimenl  rising  from  the  upper  entablature,  and  containing 
sculpture  by  Lesueur,  Ramey,  and  Coustou.  The  vestibules  of 
flach  gateway  are  formedby  two  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns, 
îiving  a  carriage-road  in  the  centre  and  a  corridor  on  each 
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side,  Willi  tlie  exception  of  thaï  to  Ihe  easl  Ihey  are  ail  unll- 
Bished.  Senlinels  are  posled  at  each  of  them.  Perrault  forraed 
Ihe  designs  of  thèse  three  sides,  which,  however,  were  not 
completed  in  his  time.  The  friezes  are  richly  sculplured,  and 
Ihe  capilals  of  the  pilasters  are  ail  worked  with  greal  care.  The 
lenglh  of  each  side  is  408  feet  :  Ihe  whole  forms  a  perfect 
square  ;  and  from  Ihe  unusual  quantily  of  décorative  parts,  of 
which  the  sides  are  composed,  as  well  as  from  ils  magnilicent 
proportions,  it  is  one  of  the  linesl  courts  in  Europe,  and  alone 
requh*es,  to  complète  its  splendid  effecl,  that  the  arcades  of  the 
ground  floor  should  contain  smaller  mural  spaces,  and  that 
tliese  should  be  entirely  occupied  by  Windows.  The  pavement, 
railings,  etc.  of  Ihis  court  are  unworthy  of  such  a  palace,  and 
give  it  an  air  of  désolation.  It  lias  heen  proposed  to  lay  oui  the 
space  in  parterres,  with  shruhs  and  flowei-s,  as  also  the  two 
enclosures  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  easlern  door-way,  under 
Ihe  grand  façade  :  the  former  project,  we  hope,  will  not  be 
realised.  At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  exterior  *  will 
be  observed  the  walls  of  a  projecling  wing,  intended  to  meet 
Ihe  northern  gallery,  and  to  correspond  in  every  respect  with 
Uie  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle.  Some  additions  will  also 
bemade  lo  the  southern  wing,  which  was  never  entirely  linished. 
A  small  garden  still  exists  hère,  called  the  Garden  of  the  In- 
fenla,  from  the  Spanish  Princess  who  came  into  France,  in  1721, 
lo  marry  Louis  XV.  There  is  also  a  small  court  formed  by  Ihe 
projection  of  Ihe  unfmished  wing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Long  Gallerj.  It  is  decorated  by  antique  bas-reliefs,  and  a 
colossal  granité  Sphinx,  brought  from  Egypt.  Theusualentrance 
lo  the  muséums  is  Ihrough  this  court. 

Interior. — Almost  ail  the  interior  of  this  palace  is  devoted 
lo  the  n^useums  for  which  it  is  so  célébra ted,  and  which  con- 
slilute  Ihe  chief  attraction  of  the  capital.  The  description  of  the 
varions  galleries  will  be  found  in  the  order  in  which  Ihey  occur 
lo  a  visitor  making  the  circuit  of  the  palace.  They  are  known 
coUeclively  by  the  name  oï  Musées  Royaux;  but  individually 
as:  Musée  des  Tableaux  des  Écoles  Italiennes,  Flamandes, 
tt  Françaises  ;  Collection  de  Bijoux;  Salle  des  Sept  Cheminées; 
Musée  Grec;  Salle  du  Trône;  Musée  Égyptien;  and  behind  the 
Ihree  last,  occupying  the  same  side  of  the  square,  la  Galerie 
Française;  suite  occupied  by  Anne  of  Austria,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  II.;  Musée  des  Tableaux  des  Écoles  Espagnoles  ;  Collec- 
tion Slandish;  Musée  des  Dessins;  Musée  de  la  Marine; 
Musée  des  Antiques;  Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne.  (1) 

(I)  Foreigncrs  are  admilled  to  ail  ihesc  ronseums,  e\(;tpl  ono,  on 
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The  Huiêé  dit  Tàbleaua  dês  Éooléi  Italiêfênê»,  Flamaniêê, 
et  Françaises  occiipies  part  of  Ihe  firsl  floor  of  tlie  wing  of  Ihe 
Louvre  built  under  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Ihe  long  gallery.  It  is  approached  eilher  by  the  grand 
staircase,  the  entrance  to  which  is  in  the  southern  wing  of  the 
western  front  of  the  Louvre,  or  by  a  side  door.  The  former  is 
open  only  on  Sundays,  and  other  occasions,  whea  the  public 
are  admitted  indiscriminately  :  tlie  latter  is  open  every  day, 
Monday  excepted  (  the  visitor  will  femeniber  that  ail  the  gallt- 
ries  of  the  Louvre  are  strictly  closed  on  that  day),  when  stu- 
dents  and  persons  with  permissions,  or  foreigners,  are  allowed 
access.  The  grand  staircase,  built  aÀer  the  designs  of  Fontaine, 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  the  Louvre.  The  ceiluig 
is  painted  and  ornamented  with  great  riclmess  :  the  columns, 
of  the  Doric  order,  are  of  Flemish  marble,  with  white  marhle 
capitals,  and  are  22  in  number.  The  staircase  divides  in  the 
centre,  under  an  arch,  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  Ihe 
apartments  surrounding  the  court,  the  other  to  the  long  gallery. 
Two  divisions  of  the  ceiling  are  thus  made  :  on  one,  is  ttie 
Revlval  of  the  Arts,  by  Pujol  ;  on  the  other,  Minerva  prolecting 
the  Arts,  by  Meynier.  Some  fine  porphyry  and  marble  vases 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  staircase.  The  flrst  room  of  the  Muséum 
contains  some  of  the  earllest  paintings  of  the  middles  âges.  The 
next,  called  the  Grand  Salon,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best- 
lighted  exhibition-rooms  in  existence.  It  contains  either  pic- 
tures  of  immense  size,  or  those  which  require  a  strong  Ugfat. 

mercly  exhibiling  tbeirpassporU  and  inscribing  Ibeirnames  in  a  book<t 
the  porlefs  lodge,  wbich  is  situa ted  at  tbe  side  entry,  a  liltle  to  Ihe  rigl>t 
of  Ibe  grand  enlrance,  over  wbich  the  title  Musée  Rotal  is  inscribed  in 
gold  leiiers.  To  visit  tbe  "Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne/'  excepton 
Sunday,  whicb  Is  a  public  day,  writlen  application  for  pcranission  most 
be  made  lo  "Monsieur  le  Directeur  des  Musées  Royaux  ;  "  and  the  leiw 
left  eilher  at  tbe  porter's  lodge,  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  Place  du  Masée. 
On  Sunday  ail  the  galleries  are  ibronged,  principally  by  the  lower  classes, 
whose  good  bebaviour  and  intelligent  remarks  are  worthy  of  obserYaties- 
For  permission  lo  sludy  in  ihcse  muséums,  spécial  application  musl  be 
made  to  ihe  Direclor.  They  were  formerly  open  to  every  body,  bal  il>« 
privilège,  having  been  abused,  is  now  limiled.  It  must  be  added  ibatof 
laie  years  ihe  annua!  exhibition  of  the  Works  of  modem  arllsls  M^^ 
place  in  the  long  gallery;  consequently  this  collection  is  closed  from  Uie 
ist  of  February  lo  June,  an  arrangement  prejudicial  to  arl,  and  mostia- 
noying  lo  ibe  connaisseur  who  visils  Paris  at  that  scason.  Hoverfr 
excellent  a  modem  exhibition  may  be,  it  cannot  supply  tbe  place  of  il>' 
Old  Masters.  Il  is  bighiy  désirable  that  Ibis  want  of  a  proper  bail  ot 
exhibition  for  modem  artists  may  soon  be  supplied  by  tbe  érection  of  > 
'litable  building.  nr^r^n]r> 
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The  long  gallery  is  divided  by  ppojecting  arcades,  supported  by 
marble  columns,  into  several  sections,  some  of  wbich  are 
iighted  from  tbe  roof,  olhers  by  side  Windows.  It  is  1322  feet 
in  length,  and  42  in  width.  The  walls,  being  entirely  covered 
with  pictures,  admit  of  no  architectural  décoration.  A  plain 
slab  of  red  marble  erusts  the  walls  of  the  gallery  ail  round  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet.  The  pictures  are  divided  into 
three  schools  :  the  French,  the  Flemish  and  German,  and  the 
Ilalian,  numbering  altogetlier  1406,  viz.  French  school,  373; 
Flemisb  and  German,  540;  Italian,  485;  modem  copies  of 
ancienl  pictures,  8.  None  but  the  works  of  deceased  masters 
are  admitted  into  this  muséum,  which  was  principally  formed 
by  Napoléon,  and  enriched  with  most  of  the  chefs^'œuvre  of 
Europe  ;  the  greater  part  were  however  claimed  by  tlie  allies 
in  1815,  but  even  now  this  gallery  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  (1) 

Retuming  to  the  grand  staircase,  on  its  opposite  side  a  door 
to  the  right  conducts  to  a  circular  room,  containing  a  fine  mosaic 
pavement  supporting  a  pedestal  and  exquisitely  sculptured 
vase.  Marble  busts  of  a  few  of  the  great  sculptors  and  painters 
of  France  are  ranged  around.  Two  beautiful  gâtes  of  carved 
Steel  of  the  âge  of  Henry  II.  close  tbe  entrance  to  la  Galerie 
d'Apollon,  the  magnificent  décorations  of  wliich,  executed  by 
order  of  Anne  of  Austria,  are  now  being  restored.  From  the 
circular  ante-room  the  visitor  enters  the 

Salle  de  Bijoux,  containing  some  curions  and  highly  valuable 
cups,  vases,  jewels,  porcelain,  and  otherpreclousobjects  of  the 
middle  âges,  belonging  to  the  crown.  Among  them  are  a 
remarkable  Arabian  basin,  of  curions  and  ancient  workman- 
8hip,  covered  with  handsome  chasings,  and  stamped  with 
fleuri  de  li$—\t  once  served  as  the  font  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
de  Yincennes,  and  was  used  at  the  baptisms  of  Philip  Augustus 
and  the  Count  de  Paris;  a  silver  statue  of  Henry  IV.  while  a 
boy;  the  looking-glass  and  other  articles  of  a  toilette  that 
beionged  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  given  to  her  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  and  richly  jewelled  ;  some  valuable  pièces  of  damas- 

(1)  Tliere  beiog  catalogues  pubiisbed,  at  a  low  price,  of  most  of  the 
o&useumg  of  tbe  Louvre,  wtiich  are  procured  on  ibe  spot,  a  detailed  enu- 
iQeralioD  of  tbeir  contents  would  be  as  superfluous  hère,  at  it  Is,  from 
the  space  it  would  aecessarily  occupy,  totally  impossible.  For  the  two 
muséums  of  Paris  and  Versailles  there  are  «nnualiy  soid  soo,ooo  cata- 
logues at  1  fr.,  and  100,000  at  2  fr,;  100,000  fr  more  are  taken  for  depo- 
sitiog  canes,  umbrellas,  and  parasols.  The  net  revenue  from  thèse 
sources,  ail  eosl#  paidf  i$  said  to  be  upwards  of  300,0P0  fr.  a^ycjqr. 
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keened  arinour  ;  a  great  number  of  finely  eut  cameos  and  agates  ; 
some  cups  in  sardonyx  designed  hy  Benvenuto  Cellini)  etc. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  thèse  curious  ohjects,  indépendant  of  Ihe 
inleresl  which  attaches  to  most  of  Iheni  as  géras  of  art,  is  im- 
mense. One  alone,  the  casket  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  is  estîmated 
at  several  thousand  pounds.  The  spacious  hall  adjoining  this, 
called  the 

Salle  des  Sept  Cheminées,  conlains  excellent  copies  or  some 
of  Raphael's  finest  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  (l)  From  this  apart- 

(1)  Il  is  impossible  to  iiispcct  thèse  Works  wilbouta  few  explanatory 
obscrvaiions.  Tbc  lirst,  opposite  ihc  cnlrance,  is  Uie  *'  Discussion  re- 
specting  the  Holy  Sacrament,"  The  visilor  wiil  observe  and  admire  Ihe 
imposing  assemblage  of  pcrsonages  divine  and  human,  the  union  of 
boiiness  and  learning  in  Ibc  saints  of  the  Oid  and  the  doctors  of  (lie  ^'ew 
Testament,  Ihe  glory  abovc  and  the  dignity  below,  which  constitute  the 
great  excellence  of  this  picture.  Next  is  the  *'  Fire  in  tïie  Borgo"  near 
the  Vatican  :  hère  is  seen  a  crowd  of  flgures.allanimated  by  strong  émo- 
tions, and  engaged  in  tbc  tumult  without  being  losl  in  the  confusion  of 
a  great  cvcnt.  The  female  in  the  foreground,  another  carryîng  water, 
the  ligure  sliding  down  tbe  wall,  and  the  effect  of  the  draughl  of  air  on 
tbc  dresses  and  on  the  fire,  are  singularly  fine.  The '*Sc/»oo/  of  Aihens" 
is  placed  next  in  order  j  il  is  so  called,  although  ilrepresents  philosopbj 
in  gênerai— a  wonderful  work  for  expression  and  scholastlc  knowledge; 
each  personagc  being  madc  to  indicale  by  some  peculiarity  the  school  It 
which  he  belongs.  Plato  and  Arislotle  stand  pre-eminenl  in  the  centre; 
the  former  holds  tlie  Timcus;  his  sublime  btyle  is  expressed  by  bis 
attitude,  his  thoughls  secming  to  soar  abovc  the  earth.  Scated  ou  tbe 
second  slep,  Is  DIogenes,  reading;  below  îs  the  great  archltect  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's,  Bramante,  in  the  character  of  Archimedes.  Alphonso  of  îîaples, 
the  patron  of  learning,  in  thegarb  of  Zoroaster,  holds  a  globe;  Thaïes 
walks  with  a  stick,  to  show  that  witb  it  be  roeasured  the  pyramids. 
Walched  by  Parmenides,  who  leans  against  a  column,  is  a  youlh,  Zeno, 
writingsbort-hand,  in  référence  toa  poem  by  the  former  in  Iwo  hondred 
lines  on  the  several  Systems  of  philosophy.  To  enumerateall  the  figorei 
would  bc  impossible.  The  distribution  of  Ibis  picture  is  admirable,  ai 
aiso  the  easy  dignified  altitudes,  and  the  expressive  but  severe  coun- 
tenancesof  the  différent  pbilosophers.  Last  follows  ".Ipo/Zo  and  the 
Blases."  This  scène  is  laid  nenr  ihe  grollo  of  Linus:  Sappho  unrollsber 
poem  ;  Pindar  discourses  witb  Corinna  ;  Homer  by  his  superior  elevatioa 
shows  that  he  bas  no  rival  -bc  is  pouring  fortb  a  stream  of  harmony 
which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  Muses.  The  violin,  an  instroneat 
newiy  invented,  is  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  Apollo,  as  if  the  god  alone 
was  worthy  to  accompany  ilie  divine  straips  of  the  poet.  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch,  Ariosto,  witb  the  other  celebrated  Italian  poels,  complète  tbts 
classic  composition  of  (he  great  artisl.  What  would  bave  beeo  bis 
aslonishment,  while  grouping  together  his  illuslrious  countrymen,  tbft 
hoast  of  Ilaly,  and  nicely  assigning  to  each  his  distinctive  station  ni 
merit,  could  he  bave  bccn  (old  that,  in  an  obscure  hamlet  of  tbe  Aret, 
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ment  issue  two  suites  of  rooms  parallel  to  eacli  other,  tiie 
lirst  and  most  sumptuous  in  décoration  being  the 

Musée  Grec  et  Égyptien,  Hère  commence  the  séries  of  anli- 
quilies  found  in  ancient  Etruria  and  the  south  of  Italy,  but 
chiefly  in  Greece.  The  collection  occupies  Ihree  rooms,  and  is 
exceedingly  choice.  Il  is  to  be  regrelled  that  no  catalogue  bas 
yel  been  published  of  it,  though  one  was  commenced  several 
years  ago.  The  visitor*s  attention  will  be  attraeted  by  the  unu- 
sual  size  of  a  greal  nuraber  of  Ihe  vases,  particularly  those 
wiiicb  stand  on  the  marble  tables,  and  to  the  high  state  of  pre- 
senralion  of  most  of  them.  The  wealth  and  refmement  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  are  represented  hère  ;  and  even  most 
of  the  utensils  of  domestic  life  may  be  seen  in  thèse  cases.  A 
collection  of  glass  vases,  anolber  of  bronze  instruments,  and 
anolher  of  camcos  and  gems,  will  not  escape  the  visitor's  atten- 
tion. The  rooms  in  which  thèse  treasures  are  contained,  Ihough 
not  large,  bave  been  decorated  and  arranged  by  the  first  artists 
of  the  day  with  great  magnificence  and  taste.  The  ceiling  of 
the  first  room  represents  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  by  Ingres  ; 
Ibat  of  the  second,  Vesuvius  receiving  fire  from  Jupiter  to  con- 
sume Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae,  by  Heim  ;  the  third 
contains  a  picture  by  Meynier,  of  the  Nymphs  of  Parlhenope, 
carrying  from  their  shores  their  household  gods,  and  led  by 
the  goddess  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Other 
compartmenls  of  the  ceilings  are  filled  with  subsidiary  subjects. 
A  fourlh  room  contains  porcelain  of  the  earliest  masters,  as 
also  some  agates,  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  other  curions 
objects  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  ceiling,  by  Picot,  repre- 
sents Cybele,  the  Magna  Mater,  protecting  Stabiae,  Hercula- 
neum,  Pompeii,  and  Retina,  from  the  fires  of  Vesuvius. 

La  Salle  du  Trône  is  next  entered;  its  magnificent  ceiling, 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Gros,  is  supported  by  while  marble 
columns,  with  gilded  capilals  and  bases  :  the  floor  contains  a 
fine  mosaic,  on  which  stands  an  antique  marble  vase  found  al 
Pera,  and  presented  to  the  King  by  the  laie  Sultan.  Hère  also 
are  to  be  seen  some  curions  Ghinese  idols  and  four  colossal 
vases  in  porcelain.  The  next  four  rooms  conlain  the 

Mmée  Égyptien,  most  of  the  antiquilies  in  which  are  the 
fruits  of  the  French  researches  in  Egjpt.  For  the  objects  of 
domestic  life,  and  for  ail  minuter  détails,  this  is  perhaps  the 

in  a  remolc  island,  to  which  Ihc  beams  of  science  had  as  yet  but  fcebly 
penetraied,  a  genius  was  destincd  soon  to  arise  capable  of  subduing  a 
slobbom  dialecl  of  the  north  to  measures  as  inspired  as  the  loftiest  of 
tbose  which  bis  **  divine  art"  was  thcn  excelling  itself  to  honour. 
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most  complète  collection  In  existence.  Of  Uiis,  again,  no  caU- 
logue  is  pubiished,  and  Uie  visitor  is  forced  to  inspecl  tUe  Irea- 
sures  of  tbe  différent  cases,  aided  only  by  bis  own  conjectures. 
Yaluable  and  exceedingly  rare  Egyptian  vases,  mummies  of 
birds  and  otber  animais,  some  MSS.  in  (ine  préservation,  and 
palettes  on  whicb  tbe  colours  sliU  remain,  wiU  be  remarked. 
Seeds  of  varions  kinds,  and  even  fragments  of  bread,  found  in 
tbe  tombs  of  Ëgypt,  are  collected  hère.  Qotb  of  varions  kinds, 
brooms,  mnsical  instruments,  walking-sticks,  and  a  cnilch 
sbod  witii  iron,  ail  of  tbe  earlier  periods  of  £gypt,  find  a  place 
in  this  most  interesting  muséum.  Tbe  same  gorgeous  décora^ 
tions  of  tbe  ceilings  and  tbe  walls  are  continued  ihrougUout 
thèse  rooms;  tbe  eeiling  of  tbe  first  présents  an  allegoricii 
painting,  of  Study  and  Genius  aiding  Greece  in  explor'mg  Egypl, 
by  Picot,  Abel  de  Pujol  painted  tbe  ceiluig  of  tbe  second  rooin, 
Uie  subject  of  whicb  is  Ëgypt  saved  by  Joseph.  In  tlie  tliird  is 
tbe  flnest  painling  of  ail,  by  Horace  Vernet,  who  basrepresenled 
pope  Julius  II.  giving  orders  for  tbe  building  of  St.  Peter's  to 
Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Kaphael.  Tbe  4th  room,  smaller 
than  the  others,  présents  tbe  Genius  of  France  encouraging  Uie 
arts,  by  Fragonard.  Compartments  in  otber  styles  accompany 
tliese  ceilings.  The  visitor  will  be  struck  both  witb  tbe  splen- 
dour  of  this  suite,  and  tbe  extraordinary  rarity  and  beauty  of 
tite  objects  wbich  it  contains.  Behind  UÎe  Musée  Grec  et  tgyi^ 
tien  is  a  suite  of  nine  rooms,  called  tbe 

Galerie  FraneaUe,  containuig  a  choice  collection  of  palntîngs 
of  the  French  scbools.  In  the  first  are  the  ports  of  France,  hy 
Joseph  Vernet.  Tbe  middle  room  contahis  some  curions  carved 
furniture  and  objects  of  art  and  religions  décoration  belonging 
to  tbe  middles  ages;  among  otliers  a  model  in  ivory  of  tlie 
façade  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Poissy,  executed  by  the  moaks. 
Tlie  remainder  are  fllled  with  pictures  by  deceased  native 
artists,  many  of  whicb  will  be  found  to  be  of  superior  excel- 
lence. The  ceilings  of  ail  thèse  rooms  are  painted  with  tbe 
same  magnificence  as  thoee  of  the  parallel  suite;  and.  If  takefl 
in  tbe  same  order,  Uielr  subjects  will  be  as  foUows  :^m  tlie 
iirst  room  is  tbe  présentation  of  Poussin  by  Cardinal  Richelieu 
to  Louis  XIll.,  by  Alaux.  The  second  contains  the  batUe  of 
Ivry,  by  Steuben;  and  the  third,  Puget  presenting  his  group  of 
Milo  of  Crotona,  now  in  the  Musée  de  la  Sculpture  ModêrM» 
to  Louis  XIV.  al  Versailles,  byDeveria;  also  subjects  represenl- 
ing  some  of  the  principal  events  connecled  wilh  tbe  arts  durmg 
tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  fourth  room  présents  Francis  L, 
accompamçd  by  bis  court,  rçcoiving  tbe  paintings  |)rougbt  by 
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PHmaUcplo  front  îlaly,  execuled  by  Fragonard.  Tlie  flflh  is 
adorrted  wîHi  aii  allegorîcal  représentation  of  ihe  revival  of 
Ihe  arts  în  France,  and  with  elghl  painlings  of  historicalevenls, 
from  the  time  of  Charles  VllI.  to  tlie  death  of  Henry  IL,  by 
Hefm.  The  ceilingof  Ihe  si xth,by  Fragonard,  contains  Francis  1. 
kiiighted  by  Ihe  CheTâlier  Bayârd;  that  of  Ihe  seventh,  Char- 
lemagne  receivlng  nianuscripls  from  Alcuin;  the  eighlh  room, 
by  DroUing,  represenls  Louis  XIL  proclaimed  father  of  the 
people  at  the  slales-general  of  Tours  in  150G;  and  in  the  ninlh 
is  llie  expédition  to  Egypt  under  the  orders  of  Napoléon,  by  L. 
CoigneL  In  ail  thèse  rooms  are  compartmenls  containing  sub- 
jetts  relatlng  to  the  principal  ones  of  tlie  ceilings.  On  the  ground 
floor  of  Ihis  side  of  the  court  are  studios  nol  shown  to  visitors 
wilhoul  an  order  from  the  Director. 

Passing  to  the  stalrcase,  a  door  on  the  left  leads  to  the  chambcr 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of  Louis  XIV.  Next  is  la  Chambre 
à  Coucher  de  Henri  /F-,  where  the  king  slept  when  he  inha- 
bited  the  Louvre,  and  in  which  the  alcove  still  remains  tliat 
contâined  Ihe  royal  bed,  on  which  the  body  was  laid  after  bis 
assassination.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  alcove  is  a  door  openins; 
inlo  a  small  partitioned  closet,  wherein  the  "good  king,^ 
wliose  life,  like  that  of  bis  wise  successor  of  the  présent  day, 
was  frequently  altempted,  may  bave  been  used  to  place  a  trusty 
attendant  while  he  slept.  The  massive  oak  carving  and  the 
ancienl  gilding  of  Ibis  room  are  precisely  in  the  same  state  as 
al  the  lime  of  that  king's  death.  Next  is  the  Salon  de  Henri  II., 
of  whIch  the  tapeslry  in  silk,  silver,  and  gold,  still  remains. 
Id  the  centre,  in  a  glass  case,  stands  a  suit  of  armour  that  once 
belonged  to  Henry  11.  Splendid  in  itselt,  this  suit  is  still  more 
interesting  from  its  having  been  worn  by  that  king  on  the  day 
he  lost  bis  Itfe,  in  1559.  The  visor  of  Ihe  belmel  is  now  up  :  it 
was  Iben  let  down  for  air,  the  day  belng  bot,  and  the  exercises 
ofibe  lournament  fatiguing;  so  that  the  tiltinc-spear  of  the 
unconscious  Count  de  Montgommeri,  piercing  the  king's  eye, 
entered  bis  brain.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  bis  présent 
Majesty  to  restore  and  furnish  thèse  rooms  strictly  in  the  style 
of  the  reign  to  which  their  names  refer.  The  works  of  the 
Spanlsli  masters,  arranged  in  the  adjoîning  suite  of  rooms,  five 
in  ttumber,  called  the 

Galerie  Espagnole,  amount  to  454,  and  comprise  spécimens 
of  nearly  ail  the  raasters  of  whom  Spain  can  boast.  Murillo, 
Zurbaran,  Velasquez,  Morales,  Cano,  Ribera,  Goya,  etc.,  are 
ail  represented  hère  by  numerous  and  excellent  productions; 
but  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  collection  is  so  complète, 
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Ihat  we  refer  tlie  visitor  lo  it  for  ail  furtiier  information.  This 
gallery,  Grst  opened  in  January,  1837,  was  collected  in  Spain, 
al  a  cosl,  il  is  said,  of  only  900,000  fi*.,  by  Baron  Taylor,  who 
w  as  coiumissioned  by  Louis  Philippe  for  lliat  purpose,  and  wlio 
is  enlitled  to  gênerai  tlianks  for  tlie  good  service  thereby  ren- 
dered  to  Ibe  adinirers  of  tke  fine  arls.  On  the  lefl  of  llie  stair- 
case,  at  the  end  of  Ihe  Spanish  gallerj-,  is  a  suite  of  seven  rooois, 
occupying  the  norlhern  side  of  the  Louvre,  called  the 

Collection  Standish,  coulaining  the  piclures,  books,  and 
drawiugs,  bequealhed  lo  the  kiug  by  Frank  Hall  Standish,  Esq., 
of  Duxbury  Hall,  Lancashire,  in  1838.  This  gallery  contaios 
sonie  good  original  piclures  and  many  fine  copies  ;  the  drawmgs 
are  valuable,  and  Ihe  library  is  rich  in  rare  books,  among 
olhers  the  Bible  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  valued  at  25,000  fr.  From 
the  Gallery  Standish  the  visitor  proceeds  through  a  suite  of 
rooms,  U  in  number,  called  the 

Musée  des  Dessins^  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive 
collections  of  works  of  this  kind  in  existence,  comprising  nu- 
inerous  spécimens  of  the  great  masters  of  ail  schools,  of  inesti- 
mahle  value  to  the  professional  student,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
noisseur.  Tliere  are  704  drawings  of  the  Italian,  222  of  tlie  Fle- 
inish  and  Dutch,  and  372  of  the  French  schoôIs,  besides  several 
by  the  Spanish  masters— 1298  in  ail.  The  drawings  are  mosllT 
arranged  under  glazed  frameson  incliued  desks,  and  the  muséum 
itself  is  a  model  for  such  exhibitions.  The  rooms  in  which  Uiis 
collection  is  contained  were  formerly  the  only  ones  of  the  palace 
reserved  for  slate  purposes,  and  under  Charles  X.  were  used 
for  Ihe  réception  of  the  Chambers  before  the  opening  of  the 
législative  session.  Th«  last  of  the  suite,  called  the  Antechambtr, 
of  the  time  of  Henry  U.,  bas  a  richly-decorated  ceiling,  repre- 
senting  History  recording  the  evenls  of  the  batlle^of  Bouvmes; 
it  is  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures  by  Gassies.  The  nexl 
apartment  is  the  Grande  Salle  du  Conseil,  the  ceiling  of  whidi. 
of  vast  dimensions,  is  painled  wilh  an  aHegorical  représentation 
of  France  receiving  the  charter  from  the  hands  of  Louis  XVlll., 
who  is  depicted  surrounded  by  the  raost  dislinguished  of  her 
kings  and  legists.  This  splendid  composition  is  surrounded  b? 
eighl  hislorical  painlings  in  comparlments;  the  whole  is  tlic 
l>roduclion  of  Blondel.  The  Ihird  room  is  known  by  the  namc 
of  the  Salle  du  Comité  des  Contentieux  ;  the  ceiling,  by  Drollinf. 
represents  Law  descending  uponthe  earth.  The  fourth  is  called 
the  Salle  des  Conférences;  the  subject  of  the  ceiling,  paiuleti 
by  Mauzaisse,  is  Divine  Wisdom  giving  laws  to  kings  and  legis- 
lalors.  Al  Ihc  head  of  a  double  slaircase,  formed  by  Ihe  side  of 
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llie  Pavillon  de  THorloge,  is  a  most  beauliful  stained  window, 
represenling  in  varions  compartnieuts  Ihe  progress  of  Ihe  arls 
(luriDg  Ihe  middle  and  later  âges  in  France,  execuled  by  Che- 
nevard,  at  tlie  Royal  Sèvres  manufaclorj'.  For  the  présent, 
however,  visitore  are  nol  shown  Ihis  pari  of  the  palace. 

The  Musée  de  la  Marine  occupies  the  second  floor  on  the 
norlhern  side,  and  is  approached  by  a  small  staircase  leading 
from  the  ante-rooin  of  the  Collection  Slandish  ;  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  models  of  vessels  of  ail  classes,  in  every  stage 
of  construction,  many  also  fully  equipped  and  armed.  The 
model  of  the  three-decker  Valmy  is  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
lice;  two  men  were  employed  seven  years  in  constructing  il. 
Tlie  models  of  several  of  the  principal  naval  ports  of  France 
are  also  beaulifuUy  execuled.  The  sixth  room,  called  the 
Salle  des  Sauvages,  is  principally  interesting,  as  il  contains  an 
obelisk  formed  and  decorated  with  the  relies  of  the  ship  of 
M.  de  la  Pérouse,  discovered  and  brought  lo  France  by  an 
Englishman,  Capt.  Dillon.  There  is  also  a  muséum  of  arms 
and  ornaments  coUecled  from  the  Indians  of  the  Southern 
Océan  and  Norlh  America.  The  elevenlh  room  contains  a  beau- 
liful model  of  the  state  galley  of  Louis  le  Grand,  while  the 
walls  are  decorated  wilh  the  admirable  gilt  bas-reliefs  which 
ornamenled  the  original. 

The  Musée  des  Antiques  is  entered  by  the  vestibule  al  the 
boltom'  of  the  grand  staircase,  or  by  one  communicating  with 
the  side  staircase  leading  lo  the  long  gallery.  The  séries  of 
aparlmenls  on  the  ground  floor,  which  exlend  from  the  princi- 
pal entrance  lo  tUç  side  nexl  the  river,  were  once  occupied  by 
Anne  of  Auslria,  and  retain  nearly  ail  Ihe  décoration  be- 
slowed  upon  Ihem  at  Ihe  lime  of  Iheir  érection.  The  ceilings 
are  adorned  with  sculptured  compartments,  as  well  as  with 
some  fine  paintings  ;  and  a  greal  profusion  of  marble  columns 
and  incrustations  on  the  walls  are  lo  be  seen  Ihroughoul  Ihem.' 
Al  the  end  nexl  the  river,  and  under  part  of  the  grand  saloon, 
is  the  Salle  de  Diane,  so  named  from  a  celebraled  antique  il 
contains.  On  the  easlern  side  of  Ihe  vestibule,  at  the  foot  of 
Ihe  grand  staircase,  another  suite  of  aparlmenls  leads  towards 
Ihe  easl.  This,  like  Ihe  olher  suite,  consists  of  numerous  aparté 
menls,  forraing  Iwo  distinct  parallel  séries,  and  are  part  of  Ihe 
old  pile  of  the  Louvre  as  it  existed  in  Ihe  lime  of  Charles  V., 
from  1364  lo  1380,  and  when  il  was  inhabited  by  bis  consorl, 
Jeanne  de  Bourbon.  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  thèse  aparl- 
menls adorned  by  Rosso,  Primaticcio,  Paolo  Poncio,  and 
olher  celebraled  arlisls  of  Ihat  period.   They  are  now  divided 
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inlo  several  coinpartments,  called  afler  the  principal  statues 
that  are  placed  in  tliem.  The  marble  décorations  of  Ihe  floors 
and  walls  are  exceedingly  grand.  Wilii  lliis  suite  communi- 
cates  the  Salle  des  Cariatides,  a  splendid  hall,  occUpying  the 
whole  ground  floor  of  the  southern  lialf  of  the  Vieux  Louvre. 
Il  dérives  ils  name  from  four  colossal  cariatides,  by  Jean  Gou- 
jon, supporling  a  gallery  al  ils  northern  end  ;  they  are  of  ex- 
cellent exécution,  and  are  reckoncd  among  the  chefs-d'œuvre 
of  Ihat  master.  Ahove  the  gallery  is  a  bas-relief,  by  Benvenulo 
(^llini,  originally  sculptured  for  a  fountain  at  Fontainebleau. 
This  great  collection  of  antiques  dates  from  1797,  and  in  1803 
was  opene^  to  the  public  under  the  title  of  the  l^usée  Napo- 
léon ;  il  ihen  contained,  like  the  gallery  of  paintings,  ail  tlie 
richest  spoils  of  Italy,  whlch  however  were  restored  in  1815  by 
the  allies  to  Iheir  original  owners.  The  présent  collection  con- 
sists  of  about  235  statues,  animais,  etc.;  230  busts  and  heads; 
212  bas-reliefs;  and  233  vases,  candelabra,  altars,  etc.;  making 
in  ail  1116  objecls.  No  description  need  be  entered  inlo  of 
this  most  remarkable  and  most  interesting  collection.  A  very 
complète  catalogue  is  published,  and  Is  to  be  procured  on 
the  spot. 

The  Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne,  ou  de  la  Renaissance, 
occupies  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Vieux  Louvre,  andjis 
entered  by  the  vestibule  of  the  western  front.  Il  is  arranged 
in  five  halls,  vaulted  with  stone  and  floored  with  marble;  tlie 
walls  are  plain,  but  the  mouldings  and  comices  are  finely  de- 
corated.  This  gallery  contains  many  chefs-d'œuvre  of  the  French 
school,  and  a  few  by  foreign  artists.  In  the  firsl  room  will  bc 
observed  a  model  brought  from  Spain  of  the  tomb  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  two  statues  of  captives,  supposed  to  be 
a  master  and  bis  slave,  by  Michael  Angelo,  said  to  be  among 
the  best  of  bis  productions.  In  the  Salle  de  Jean  Goujon  is  a 
portrait  of  Diana  of  Poitiers;  this  favourite  of  Henry  IL,  who, 
at  the  âge  of  47,  captivated  the  youthful  king,  is  represenled 
under  Ihe  guise  of  *'  Diane  chasseresse;"  around  the  base  of 
the  group  will  be  remarked  the  interlaced  cyphers  of  Ihe  mis- 
tress  and  her  royal  lover.  A  Cupid  and  Psyché,  by  Canova;a 
bust  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  by  Coysevox,  and  another  of  Henry  IV., 
by  Prieur,  botli  slriking  likenesses.  The  Salle  des  Bronzes  con- 
tains statues  of  Louis  XllI.,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Louis  XIV.  as 
a  cbild  :  thèse  statues  formerly  stood  on  the  Pont  au  Change, 
There  is  also  hère  a  model  of  a  monument  erected  by  Cliarles  V. 
of  Spain  to  bis  parents,  Philip  .Ihe  Handsome,  archduke  of 
Austria,  and  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.   In 
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ihe  last  foodi  stands  a  remarkabîy  fine  statue,  Milo  of  Croton, 
executed  for  Louis  XIV.  by  Pujet.  There  is  also  a  most  inte- 
resting  bust  by  Jean  Goujon  of  the  Admirai  Coligny,  which 
ornamenls  an  attclent  chimney-^iece  brought  from  the  château 
of  Vllleroi;  a  bust  of  the  "  Grand  Colbert,  by  Auguier,and  an 
Amour  and  Psyché^  by  Canota. 

On  the  gfound  floof  of  the  eastem  side  are  two  magnificent 
galleries  or  halls,  each  fllling  the  length  of  nearly  one  half  of 
Ihe  side  of  the  palace.  Thèse  are  partly  filled  with  plaster  casts 
from  the  Musée  des  Antiques;  that  to  the  âouth,  sometimes 
called  the  Galerie  dp,  Hervri  IV.  As  annually  used  as  an  exhibition- 
room  Ibr  modem  sculpture.  At  the  extrêmes  of  this  side  of  the 
palace,  and  leâdlng  from  each  of  thèse  gallerles,  are  grand 
«lalrcases  rising  to  the  flrst  floor,  and  opening  on  to  the  colon- 
nade. The  vaulting  of  the  roof  above  thèse  slaif cases  is  formed 
ofstone  richly  ornamented,  and  supported  by  lofty  Corînthian 
colunrns,  remarkable  for  their  size  and  their  light  appearance. 
The  King  bas  ordered  stained  glass  to  be  exécute d  at  Sèvres 
ft)r  ail  Ihe  Windows  of  the  chapel  of  Henri  IV.,  in  the  tower  of 
Ihe  dock  on  the  western  side,  the  civil  list  having  decided  on 
restoring  the  chapel  to  its  primitive  state. 

The  visitof  to  this  beauliful  palace  will  be  struck  by  its  great 
magnificence;  it  is  amply  large  to  lodge  a  sovereign  with  a 
numerdUs  court,  or  to  form  the  greatest  assemblage  of  muséums 
cver  concentrated  under  one  roof. 

From  the  Louvre,  the  vîsitor  will  proceed,  by  the  gateway 
on  the  norlhern  side,  into  the  rue  St.  Honoré  ;  and,  tuming  to 
the  left,  will  arrive  at 

The  Palais  Royal.— On  the  site  of  tliis  palace  formerly  stood, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  an  hôtel  siluated  without  the  city 
wallsj  this  was  purchased  and  levelled  by  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  built  in  Its  place  the  Palais  Cardinal;  begun  by  Le- 
mercier  in  1020,  it  gradually  included  ail  the  space  whereon  the 
fldtels  de  Rambouillet  and  de  Mercœur  had  stood,  and  was 
finished  in  1630.  Several  courts  were  included  within  itswalls: 
Uie  eastem  wing  of  the  (Irst  contalned  a  théâtre  capable  of  ac- 
rommodating  3,000  spectalors;  the  western  was  occupied  by  a 
magnificent  gallery,  the  ceiling  of  which,  painled  by  Philippe 
de  Champagne,  represenledlhe  principal  events  of  the  cardinal's 
life.  A  sirailar  gallery,  formed  on  the  western  side  oflhe  second 
court,  was  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  France  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Vouet,  etc.  The  arcades  of  this  court 
were  omamcnted  with  ships*  prows,  anchors,  etc.,  carved  in 
slone,  la  allusion  to  the  office  of  grand-master  of  navigation, 
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held  by  the  cardinal.  Wilhin  Ihe  palace  was  also  a  seconA 
théâtre,  to  contaiu  500  persoDS.  The  chapel  was  litted  upwith 
exlraordinary  magnificence,  and  large  gardens  al  the  back  of 
the  palace  covering  a  parallelogram  of  1 ,000  feel  by  432 ,  stretclied 
over  the  sites  of  the  présent  rues  de  Valois,  de  Montpensier,and 
de  Beaujolais.   Their  principal  ornameut  was  an  umbrageous 
alley  of  chestnut  trees,  formed  at  an  expense  of  300,000  fir.,  Uie 
branches  having  been  ail  trained  with  iron  rods.  The  original 
plan  of  the  cardinal  was  to  bave  erected  buildings  round  llie 
garden,  with  three  grand  porches;  but  the  splendour  of  the 
minister's  design  is  said  to  bave  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
king.  Shortly  before  his  decease  in  1G42,  the  cardinal  presenled 
it  to  Louis  XllL,  confirming  the  gift  by  his  will.  On  the  death 
of  RicheUeu,  the  king  removed  to  il,  and  from  thaï  period  to  llie 
présent  lime,  excepting  during  the  Révolution  (when  il  bore 
the  names  o(  Palais  Égalité  and  Palais  du  Tributiat),  it  has 
retained  ils  présent  appellation.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XllI. 
in  1643,  Anne  of  Auslria,  with  the  youngking,  Louis  XIY.,  made 
it  her  abode  during  the  turbulent  limes  of  the  Fronde,  Tbe 
grand  gallery  to  the  wesl  was  converted  inlo  apartments  for 
the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  to  whom  his  majesty 
subsequently  presenled  the  palace  for  life.  About  Ihis  lime  it 
was  considerably  enlarged  :  the  Hôtel  de  Brion,  al  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  being  added,  and  a  grand  gallery  erecled 
on  Ihal  side  by  Mansard.   In  1G92,  the  palace  was  ceded  bj 
Louis  XIV.  to  Philippe  Duke  of  Orléans,  his  nephew,  as  pari  of 
his  apanage  on  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois.  Tbe 
Regenl  Dukeof  Orléans,  on  coming  inlo  possession  of  il,  placed 
ui  the  grand  gallery  tbe  valuable  collection  of  piclures  whicb 
he  had  purchased  in  varions  parts  of  Europe,  and  which,  cele- 
brated  as  the  Orléans  Gallery,  wassold  dur'mglhe  earlier  troubles 
of  the  Révolution,  when  the  grealer  part  passed  inlo  England. 
Hère,  loo,  had  been  arranged,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  Ihe  col- 
lection of  medals  and  engraved  gems,  equally  weU   knowa« 
which  were  subsequently  purchased  by  liie  Empress  of  Rassia. 
The  orgies  of  which  Ihis  palace  was  tbe  scène  bave  been  suffi- 
cienlly  commemorated  in  the  memoirs  of  Ihe  regency  ;  during 
the  hfelime  of  tbe  succeeding  duke  they  were  disconlinued,  bul 
were  again  lo  a  certain  exlenl  resumed  under  his  successor, 
bélier  known  as  "  Égalité."  In  17G3,  Ihe  théâtre,  built  by  Uié 
cardinal,  was  deslroyed  by  fire  ;  and.  on  Ihis  occasion,  the  enlirt 
front  of  Ihe  palace  with  ils  Iwo  wings  was  rebuill,  as  il  now 
stands,  aller  the  designs  of  Moreau.  The  debts  of  Ihe  duk< 
baving  become  so  enormous  Ihal  he  once^medilaled  a  déclara- 
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tion  o(  insolvency,  it  was  delermined,  by  llie  advioo  of  Ihe 
brolher  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  to  erecl  buildings  willi  shops,  and 
places  of  amusement,  in  llie  garden  of  Ihe  palace,  as  a  means 
ofaugmenling  bis  revenue.  Thèse  were  begun  in  1781,  afler 
Ihe  designs  of  the  arcbitect  Louis,  notwithslanding  Ihe  clameurs 
of  Ihe  neigbl)ourliood,  aboul  to  be  deprived  of  Ihe  view  of  Ihe 
garden;  thetrees  were  cul  down,  and  the  bouses  and  arcades, 
asthey  now  stand,  were  fmished  in  178G.  The  plan  succeeded. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  Révolution,  the  garden,  wbicb  had 
been  replanted,  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  violent 
polilicians  of  the  day  :  it  was  hère  thaï  the  tri-coloured  cockade 
was  first  adopted,  and  Ihat  many  of  the  bolder  measures  of  the 
popularparty  were  decided  on.  After  the  exécution  oftheduke 
in  1793,  his  palace  was  confiscated,  and  soon  converted  into  sale- 
rooms,  ball-rooms,  cafés,  etc.  In  17v»5,  amilitary  commission  was 
eslablished  in  it,  and  one  of  ils  halls  was  afterwards  fitted  up  for 
Ihe  Tribunate,  wilh  apartments  for  the  président  and  the  two 
queslors.  It  was  then  called  Palais  du  Tribunat,  but  re-assumed 
ils  original  title  under  Napoléon,  who  never  lived  there,  liaving  a 
marked  dislike  to  it,  butassigned  a  portion  of  it  to  hisbrother 
Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  who  occupied  it  some  lime.  In  1814, 
Ihe  Duke  of  Orléans,  his  présent  Majesty,  returned  to  it,  and, 
wllh  the  exception  of  the  inlerval  of  the  Hundred  Days,  resided 
in  il  till  1831,  making  some  additions  and  improvements,  and 
flUing  up  the  whole  anew.  Most  of  the  bouses  surrounding  the 
garden  had  passed  through  several  hands  during  iHe  revolu- 
lion,sotliat  but  a  small  part  reverted  tothe  King;  everyoppor- 
lunity,  however,  is  taken  of  purchasing  those  tbat  offer  for 
sale.  The  palace,  al  présent,  consists  of  a  court,  entered  from 
Ihe  rue  St.  Honoré,  by  a  Doric  arcade  and  gateway.  On  the 
northern  side  is  the  principal  building,  and  on  the  eastern  and 
western,  two  wings  projecting  towards  the  slreet.  The  central 
compartment  of  the  nortliern  side  consists  of  a  ground  floor, 
flrst  floor,  and  attic,  surmounted  by  a  rounded  pediment  :  the 
olher  sides  of  the  court  hâve  only  two  storeys.  A  regular  gra- 
dation of  the  Doric,  lonic,  and  Corintliian  orders  is  observed 
Uiroughout.    A  triple  archway  leads  through  the  central  build- 
ing to  the  second  court.  Hère  the  façade,  forming  the  southern 
side,  is  raore  extended:  it  présents  two  projecting  masses  orna- 
mented  with  fluted  lonic  columns,  supporting  an  entablalurc 
wilh  allegorical  subjects  in  statuary.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
l»y  an  attic.  On  the   first  floor  is  a  fine   range  of  Windows 
i)elonging  to  the  state  apartments,  and  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  court  are  wings  wilh  galleries  underneath.   TIio 
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eastern  gallery  slill  relaîns  llie  naval  ornanienis  of  llie  lime  of 
Cardinal  de  Riclielieu.  On  Ihe  northern  slde  of  lliis  court  is  a 
Doric  colonnade,  beliind  whicli  "La Galerie  d'Orléans,"  a  wide 
and  lofty  arcade,  paved  with  marble  and  roofed  wilh  glass, 
exlends  between  a  double  range  of  shops,  over  which  a  double 
lerrace,  bordered  with  shrubs  and  vases,  serves  as  a  promenade 
to  the  inhabilanls  of  the  palace.  This  gallery,  which  is  300  feel 
long  by  40  broad,  replaced  the  Galeries  de  Bois^  demolished  in 
1830,  and  is  very  ornamenlal.  The  bouses  immediately  adjoin- 
ing  the  palace,  and  forming  Ihe  corner  of  the  rues  Richelieu 
and  St.  Honoré,  belong  lo  Ihe  eslale  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
contain  the  stables,  and  numerous  suites  of  apartments  for 
domeslics.  The  Théâtre  Français  was  formerly  the  private  pro- 
perly  of  the  Dukes  of  Orléans.  A  passage  leads  from  the  palace 
to  the  royal  box.  (See  Théâtres^  etc.) 

Interior, — On  the  right  under  the  archway  of  Ihe  central 
building  is  the  vestibule  which  leads  to  the  grand  staircase,  the 
designs  for  which  were  furnished  by  Desorgues  j  it  rises  under 
a  lofty  dôme,  and,  branching  off  into  two  flights,  isprotected  by 
a  balustrade  and  railing  in  carved  iron  of  beaiitiful  work- 
manship,  by  Corbin.  The  visitor  first  enters  the  ante-chamber; 
then  the  Salle  des  Aides-de-Camp;  and  next  the  Salle  de  Bé- 
ception.  Thèse  rooras,  though  not  very  large,  are  fi  lied  willi 
splendid  fnrniture,  and  contain  some  excellent  paintings,  bj 
the  best  modem  French  artists,  as  well  as  some  older  portraits 
of  the  royal  family.  There  aiso,  as  well  as  In  the  adjoining  suite 
looking  into  the  second  court,  will  be  noticed  some  remarkable 
piclures  representing  events  of  the  King's  life,  from  the  period 
when  he  taught  geography  in  a  school  in  Switzerland,  to  his 
return  to  Paris  at  the  restoration  ;  and  portraits  of  Ihe  Princess 
Clémentine,  of  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  by  Philip  de 
Champagne,  and  of  Cinq  Mars,  by  Le  Nain.  Next  is  the  Salit 
du  Trône»  used  as  such  by  his  présent  Majesty  aller  the  révolu- 
tion of  July.  The  furniture  and  draperies,  as  also  those  of  Uie 
Ihrone,  are  of  crimson  velvet.  Two  smaller  rooms  lead  lo  a 
splendid  gallery,  200  feet  long,  extending  along  the  western 
sides  of  the  second  and  the  smaller  courts.  Its  lonic  colunms 
are  in  whlte  stucco,  with  gilt  capitals  and  bases.  The  panels  of 
the  side  opposite  the  Windows  are  occupied  with  a' séries  of 
pictures,  by  celebrated  artists  of  the  day,  representing  hlstorical 
scènes  connected  with  the  Palais  Royal,  from  its  flrsl  érection 
to  the  offer  of  the  throne  to  his  présent  Majesty  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  7lh  of  August,  1830  :  this  picture,  by  Heim. 
is  the  more  interesling,  as  it  conlains  one  of  the  very  besl 
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liieDessesofbislate  lamented  Higlmess  tlie  Duke  of  Orléans, 
asweïlasslrikingresemblancesofsome  of  the  leading  stalesmen 
and  gênerais  ofllie  day— Casimir  Perler,  Gênerais  Lafayelteand 
Courgaud,  Marshal  Gérard,  etc.  Tliere  are  also  a  few  fine  pièces 
of  statuary  in  il.  Tliis  gallery  was  formed  by  Ihe  présent  king 
before  1830.  From  the  Salle  de  Réception  a  suite  of  apartraents 
opens  inlo  the  western  wing  of  the  fîrst  court;  araong  them  13 
Ihe  dressing-roora,  filled  with  pictures  j  and  beyond  it  the  study, 
conlaming  a  fine  collection  of  family  portraits.  Further  on  are 
Ihe  royal  bed-room,  the  library,  and  the  council-chamber,  not 
fihown  to  strangers,  without  a  spécial  order  from  Count  de 
Monlalivet,  which,  however,  is  neverrefused  :  it  will  not  admit 
the  visitor  on  Sunday.  The  anle-chamber  of  the  state  apartments 
is  a  large  saloon  on  the  south  side  of  the  second  court,  and  leads 
lo  a  suite  occupying  the  eastern  wing  of  the  sam^  court.  Of 
Ihese  the  Salle  de  Société  is  an  élégant  room,  lighted  by  four 
Windows,  and  leading  into  the  Galerie  Dorée.  ïhisis  63  feet  long 
by  33  broad,  andhas  eight  Windows  towards  the  second  court; 
Ihe  panels  opposite  them  are  fiUed  with  mirrors,  and  are  divided, 
as  well  as  the  Windows,  by  Corinthian  columns.  The  décora- 
tions of  tjiis  élégant  gallery  .are  in  white  and  gold,  and  of  the 
lime  of  Louis  XV.  The  Salon  Bleu  is  the  last  of  this  suite.  The 
dining-room  is  an  oval  apartment  facing  the  rue  de  Valois,  and 
eoramunicating  with  it  by  a  private  staircase.  The  palace  is  not 
Row  inhabited  by  the  royal  family,  but  serves  for  the  accom- 
modation of  foreign  princes  during  their  stay  in  Paris.  The 
ioterior  of  this  palace  may  usually  be  seen  on  Sundays  from 
1  un  4,  on  presenting  passports.  The  door  of  entry  is  in  the  rue 
de  Valois. 

The  Garden  and  Gaï^leries  of  the  Palais  Royal.— This  garden, 
torminga  rectangle  of  700  feet  by  300,  isplanted  with  rows  ofhme- 
trees  from  end  to  end,  and  a  flower  garden,  similarly  disposed, 
is  divided  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  by  a  circular  basin  of 
waler,  with  a  fine  jet-d*eau.  The  garden  was  thus  arranged, 
at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of  the  surrounding  bouses, 
in  1799;  but  it  is  now  a  dependence  of  the  crown:  it  contains 
bronze  copies  of  the  Diane  à  la  Biche  of  the  Louvre,  and  the 
Apollo  Belvédère  ;  two  modem  statues  in  white  marble,  one 
ofayoungnian  about  to  bathe,  by  d'Espercieux ;  the  other  of 
a  boy  struggling  with  a  goat,  by  Lemoine  ;  Ulysses  on  the  sea- 
shore,  by  Bra  ;  and  Eurydice  stung  by  the  snake,  by  Nanteuil, 
a  fine  pièce  of  sculpture,  but  more  fitted  for  a  gallery  than  the 
place  it  now  oecuples.  Near  this  statue  is  a  «oiar  cannon,  which 
is  fired  by  the  6un  wben  it  reaches  the  meridiaoi  and  régulâtes 
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llie  docks  ofUie  Palais  Royal.  Within  llie  garden  are  four  pa- 
villons, occupied  by  persons  who  let  out  journals  lo  read  at  a 
sou  each  ;  and  round  them  are  to  be  found  al  ail  hours  of  Uie 
day  polilicians  of  every  caste  and  rank.  The  receîpls  of  the 
tenants  of  thèse  pavilions  are  very  considérable.  Under  the  lime 
trees,  which  are  carefully  trained  so  as  lo  form  shady  walks, 
rows  of  chairs  stand.    Thèse  during  the  summer  months  are 
occupied  by  crowds  of  loungers,  and  so  great  is  Ihe  profil 
arising  from  them,  thaï  the  privilège  of  supplyingthefrequenl- 
ers  of  the  garden  with  refreshments  is  held  of  the  crown  at  an 
annual  rent  of  38,000  fr.,  or  £1520  !  The  buildings  that  surround 
the  garden  are  ail  of  uniform  architecture,  and  consist  of  two 
storeys  and  an  allie,  standing  upon  arcades,  divided  from  each 
olher  by  fluted  Corinthian  pilaslers,  which  rise  to  the  comice 
abovc  the  second  slorey.  Under  the  arcades  a  broad  gallery 
runs  round  the  garden.  The  shops,  ail  on  the  ground  floor,  are 
among  the  mosl  élégant  in  Paris,  arranged  with  the  greatesl 
tasle  and  élégance,  and,  being  chiefly  devoled  to  the  sale  of 
articles  of  luxury,  produce  the  mosl  brilliant  effect.  On  the 
lirst  floors  are  a  great  number  of  restaurants,  and  hère  were 
formerly  llie  gaml)ling-houses  which  rendered  Ihis  place  so 
infamous.  The  storeys  above  are  occupied  by  individuals  of 
varions  professions.  Under  the  arcades  at  the  corner  oflhe 
Théâtre  Français  is   Chevers  magasin  de   comestibles,  well 
known  to  gourmands.  In  the  western  gallery  is  the  café  de 
Foy,  and  at  the  northern  end  are  the  three  restaurants  of  Verr, 
Véfour,  les  Trois  Frères  Provençaux,  and  the  café  de  la  Ro- 
tonde, ail  unique  in  Iheir  kind.  The  péristyle  where  the  Théâtrt 
du  Palais  Royal  stands  is  called  afler  the  Prince  de  Joinville: 
the  corresponding  one,  on  the  opposite  side,  near  the  Cafédet 
Aveugles,  is  named  afler  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  This  undergrounil 
café  may  be  worthy  of  a  visit  by  the  curions  Iravellcr,  hein?  a 
favourile  resorl  of  the  lower  classes.    Il  lakes  ils  name  from  a 
band  of  blind  musicians,  wlio  accompany  singers  in  Utile  vau- 
devilles.  A  "  sauvage,"  loo,  a  celebrated  drumroer,  performi 
hère.    Il  may  be  inleresling  to  know  that  the  rent  of  a  shop 
occupying  one  arcade,  with  a  cellar,  and  the  entresol,  is  gene- 
rally  3000  fr.  per  annum,  and,  in  the  Galerie  d'Orléans,  evei 
4000  fr.   The  double  and  triple  shops  pay  in  proportion.  Th( 
best  lime  for  seeing  this  brilliant  bazar  is  in  the  evenin? 
when  the  garden  and  arcades  are  brilliantly  illuminated  an< 
fuU  of  people  ;  the  shops  of  Ihe  watchmakers  and  jeweller 
will  then  parlicularly  slrike  the  visitor*s  eye.  The  Palais  Rot3 
bas  been  called,  not  without  reason,  the  Capital  of  Paris,  a» 
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ilceplainly  is  more  frequenlly  enlered  Ihan  any  otlier  space  of 
equal  dimensions  in  tiie  city.  To  llie  stranger  it  is  parlicularly 
iflleresting  from  its  historié  associations.  As  early  as  Anne  of 
Auslria,  llie  troubles  of  the  Fronde  may  be  said  to  hâve  com- 
ioeoced  in  it  :  there  Camille  Desmoulins  from  one  of  the  straw 
chairs  harangued  the  populace  on  the  night  of  the  famous 
cbarge  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc  :  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  was 
fonned  in  it,  as  also  that  of  the  Thermidorians  :  the  Dantonists 
meut  the  Café  de  Foy,  the  Gironde  at  the  Café  de  Chartres.  And 
slill  it  is  the  same  favourite  resort  of  politicians,  idlers,  and  the 
litlle  rentiers  of  the  capital,  who  may  be  said  almost  to  live 
wilhin  its  precincts.  Improper  characters  of  the  other  sex  hâve 
oflate  yearsbeen  excluded,  and  a  strict  guard  is  kept  at.all 
bours,  particularly  during  the  evening.  The  visitor  should  be 
on  his  guard  against  mock  aucUons  sometimes  got  up  in  the 
diops  hère,  and  should  not  lend  an  ear  to  any  pretended  dealers 
who  may  accost  him.  The  shops  are  generally  kept  by  respect- 
able people,  but  it  is  usually  necessary  to  offer  less  than  is 
demanded;  a  remark  unfortunately  applicable  to  other  parts 
of  Paris.  At  the  north-western  end  is  the  small  Théâtre  du  Pa- 
hit  Royal.  (See  Théâtres,  ) 

In  front  of  the  Palais  Royal  is  a  large  open  space,  called  tlie 
Place  du  Palais  Royal.  Ou  the  southern  side  of  it  is  the  Châ- 
kau  d'Eau,  or  réservoir  of  water  for  supplying  the  fountains 
Inlhe  neighbourhood,  which  was  erected  in  1719,  by  de  Cotte. 
Ils  front,  120  feet  in  lenglh,  is  adorned  with  Doric  columns,  and 
consists  of  a  central  compartment,  crowned  with  a  pediment, 
and  Iwo  pavilions.  The  statues  are  by  Coustou;  it  bears  the 
foUowing  inscription  :  Quantos  effundit  in  usus. 

In  the  rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  leading  from  this  place  to 
Ihat  of  the  Carrousel,  formerly  stood  the  celebrated  Hôtel  de 
Longueville,  the  résidence  of  the  Dukes  de  Longueville  and  ^- 
bœuf,  whence  emanated  the  intrigues  of  the  Fronde,  during 
Ihe  m'mority  of  Louis  XIV.,  against  Cardinal  Mazarin.  A  part  of 
it  is  now  occupied  by  the  king's  stables,  which  are  enlered  by 
a  large  arch,  bearing  tlie  date  1779,  from  the  rue  St.  Thomas 
du  Louvre;  they  contain  stalls  for  160  horses,  and  are  wortliy 
of  inspection.  They  may  be  visited  any  day  from  12  to  4,  by 
application  at  the  porteras  lodge. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rues  St.  Honoré  and  de  Rohan,  are  the 
houses  where  some  soldiers  of  the  Garde  Royale  made  a  de- 
sperate  résistance  in  the  Révolution  of  1830.  They  expected 
no  quarter,  and  Iherefore  defended  themselves  till  nearly  ail 
were  killed.  Marks  of  UiebuUets  may  still  be  seen  on  tlie  façade 
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of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  on  the  fronts  of  some  oî  ihe  neigh- 
bouring  bouses.  Tbe  Fontaine  du  Diable  is  situated  at  tbe  cor- 
ner of  tbe  rues  de  rÉcbelle  and  of  St.  Louis  SI.  Honoré;  the 
origin  of  its  name  is  unknown.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1789,  and  coor 
sists  of  an  obelisk  on  a  pedestal,  witb  Tritons  supporting  a 
galley.  Near  tbe  junction  of  the  rue  St.  Nicaise  and  tbe  rue  de 
Rivoli,  tbe  "  infernal  machine  "  intended  to  destroy  Napoléon 
exploded,  as  be  was  passing  to  the  opera-bouse,  (1)  on  tbe  24Ui 
December,  1800. 

The  visitor  will  foUow  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  whicb  is  built  on 
tbe  site  of  tbe  couvent  des  Feuillans,  and  tbe  Manège  so  cele- 
brated  in  tbe  Révolution.  With  a  view  to  encourage  tbe  build- 
ing of  a  bandsome  and  uniform  slreet  opposite  the  Tuileries, 
ail  tbe  bouses  built  in  conformily  to  a  plan,  whicb  was  fur- 
nished  by  the  govemment,  were  freed  firom  taxes  for  30  years. 
The  bouses  are  among  the  most  commodrous  in  Paris,  and  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  foreigners  or  as  public  hôtels.  Al 
No.  42,  Meurice's  Hôtel,  is  an  estabUshment  almost  as  weU 
known  as  the  rue  de  Rivoli  itself.  Visitors  will  always  find 
there  the  best  accommodation,  and  are  sure  of  not  being  im- 
posed  on.  In  turning  into  the  rue  de  Gastiglione,  tbe  yisitor 
will  perçoive  the 

Place  Vendôme.— This  place,  formed  upon  tbe  site  of  an  botd 
belonging  to  the  Duke  de  Vendôme,  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Gabrielle  d'Eslrées,  was  originally  begun  by  Louis  XIV., 
who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Louvois,  in  1685,  purchased  and 
levelled  the  hôtel,  inlending  to  erect,  round  a  pubbc  place, 
édifices  for  the  Royal  Library,  the  Mini,  the  extraordinary 
Ambassadors,  etc.  On  the  death  of  Louvois  the  exécution  of 
this  Project  was  abandoned,  and  the  property,  some  years  after, 
was  ceded  lo  the  city  of  Paris,  with  a  stipulation  to  erect  a 
place  upon  the  site.  Mansard,  who  furnished  the  first  plans  to 
Lbuvois,  was  charged  with  the  préparation  of  the  second  ;  and 
the  buildings,  as  they  now  stand,  were  begun,  according  to  bis 
designs,  in  1699,  and  linished  by  the  financier  Law.  Tbe  form 
of  the  place  is  an  elongated  octagon,  the  four  smaller  sides 
being  merely  the  angles  eut  ofiP,  and  bearing  no  proportion  to 
the  olhers,  whicb  measure  respectively  420  and  450  feet.  Two 
wide  slreels  forming  Ihe  only  entrances  to  it,  tbe  rue  de  la 
Paix  and  the  rue  de  Gastiglione,  equisect  its  northem  and 
southern  sides.  The  buildings  surrounding  it  are  uniform  « 
consisting  of  a  ruslic  basement  surmounted  by  upper  storeys 

(1)  Tbe  French  opéra  wasat  that  time  located  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  space 
now  occupied  by  the  Place  Richelieo,  in  the  street  of  that  naoïe. 
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ornamenled  willi  Corinlhian  pilaslers,  and  liigli  roofs  pierced 
wilh  lucarne  Windows.  The  middle  of  each  side  présents  a  pro- 
jecling  part  crowned  wilh  a  pediment  which  is  supporled  by 
Corinlhian  columns.  This  place  was  firsl  called  Ihe  Place  des 
Conquêtes^  Ihen  Ihe  Place  Lmis  le  Grand,  and  afterwards  Ihe 
Place  Vendôme,  In  Ihe  middle  fonnerly  stood  a  colossal  eques- 
trian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  bronze,  by  Girardin  and  Keller, 
erecled  in  1669,  but  demolished  on  the  lOth  of  August,  1792  : 
tàe  bronze  figures  thaï  ornamenled  ils  base  were  saved,  and 
are  slill  to  be  seen  in  the  Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne.  The 
muUIaled  pedestal  remained  lill  1806,  when  il  was  replaced  by 
(be  triumphal  pillar,  erecled  by  Napoléon,  to  commemorate  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  the  German  campaign  of  1805.  This  co- 
ïumn  is  an  imitation  of  the  pillar  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  of  which 
it  préserves  the  proportions  on  a  scale  larger  by  one  twelflh. 
Its  total  élévation  is  135  feel,  and  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is 
12  feel.  The  pedestal  is  21  feel  in  heighl,  and  from  17  to  20  in 
breadth.   The  pedestal  and  shaft  are  of  stone,  covered  wilh 
bas-reliefs,  representing  viclories  of  the  French  army  in  bronze, 
made  from  1200  pièces  of  brass  cannon  taken  from  the  Russians 
and  Auslrians.  The  métal  employed  in  this  monument  weighs 
about  360,000  pounds.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  pedestal  represent 
the  uniforms,  armour,  and  weapons  of  the  conquered  troops. 
Above  the  pedestal  are  garlands  of  oak,  supporled  at  the  four 
angles  by  eagles,  each  weighing  500  pounds.  The  double  door, 
of  massive  bronze,  is  decoraled  wilh  crowns  of  oak,  surmounted 
by  an  eagle  of  the  highest  finish;  above  is  a  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting Iwo  figures  of  Famé,  supporting  a  tablel,  upon  which 
is  the  following  inscription  :— 

]Neapolio  Imp.  Aug. 

Monumentum  belli  Germanici, 

Anne  MDCCCV. 

Trimeslri  spatio,  ductu  suo,  profligati,  ex  aero  capte, 

Gloriie  exercilus  maximi  dicavit. 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  shaft  pursue  a  spiral  direction  to  the 
capital,  and  display,  in  chronological  order,  the  principal 
actions,  from  the  departure  of  Ihe  troops  from  Roulogne  to  the 
baille  of  Austerlilz.  The  figures  are  three  feel  high;  their 
Bumber  is  said  lo  be  2,000,  and  the  length  of  the  scroU  840  feel  ; 
a  spiral  thread  accompanying  it  divides  the  Unes,  and  bears 
inscriptions  of  the  actions  which  they  represent.  The  designs 
were  furnished  by  Bergeret,  and  executed  by  31  sculptors,  one 
of  whom  was  a  lady  named  Charpentier.  Above  the  capital  is 
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a  gallery,  whicli  is  approacbed  by  a  winding  slaircase  of 
170  steps.  Upon  the  capital  is  this  inscription  : 

Monument  élevé  à  la  gloire  de  la  grande  armée, 

Par  ISapoiéon  le  Grand, 

Commencé  le  xxv  août  i806,  terminé  le  xv  août  1810, 

Sous  la  direction 

de  D.  V.  Denon,  MM.  J.  B.  Lepére  et  L.  Gondoin,  architectes. 

Tlie  capital  is  surmounted  by  an  acrolerium,  upon  which  was 
originally  placed  a  statue  of  Napoléon  as  Emperor.  This  was 
melted  down  in  1814  lo  form  part  of  the  horse  of  Henry  IV., 
now  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  was  during  the  Rcstoralionreplaced 
by  a  fleur-de-lis  and  a  flag-stafiP;  but  on  the  Ist  of  May  1833, 
the  présent  statue  of  Napoléon  covered  with  crape  was  placed 
on  the  summit,  the  cérémonial  of  its  inauguration  taking  place 
on  28th  July  following,  in  présence  of  Ibe  King,  the  royal  fe- 
mily,  the  ministers  and  municipal  functionaries.  It  is  11  feet 
high,  habited  in  the  military  costume  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
modelled  by  Seurre.  This  sumptuous  monument  stands  upon  a 
plinth  of  polished  granité,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing;  and 
from  its  size  and  position  produces  a  fine  effect,  when  seen 
from  the  Boulevard  or  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  althougb, 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  bronze  was 
mixed,  its  colour  is  considered  defective.  The  architects  Gon- 
doin  and  Lepère,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Denon, 
raised  the  column,  and  the  total  cost  was  1,500,000  francs^ 
The  View  of  Paris  and  the  environs  from  the  gallery  is  mosi 
interesling;  and  permission  to  ascend  it  may  be  obtained  fron 
the  guardian,  a  soldier  of  Napoleon's,  who  expects  a  smafl 
gratuity,  and  furnishes  the  visitor  with  a  lantern,  which,  frow 
the  total  darkness  of  the  interior,  is  almost  indispensable.  Tbe 
hours  are  from  10  to  G  in  summer,  and  1  to  4  in  winler. 

On  leaving  the  Place  Vendôme,  and  returning  into  the  ru« 
St.  Honoré,  the  visitor  will  find 

The  Fontaine  des  Capucins,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Casli- 
glione,  erected  in  1671,  and  rebuilt  in  1718.  It  is  only  remait- 
able  for  the  inscription  il  bears,  composed  by  Santeuil  : 
Tôt  loca  sacra  inler,  pura  est  quœ  labitur  unda; 
Hanc  non  impure,  quisquis  es,  ore  bibas. 

In  the  immédiate  neighbourhood  of  this  spot  formerly  slo« 
six  convents,  including  Ihose  of  the  Feuillans  and  the  JacobiK 
ÉGLISE  DE  l'Assomption,  3G9,  rue  St.  Honoré.— This  chuw 
formerly  belonged  lo  a  sociely  of  nuns,  called  Les  Dames  4 
l'Assomption,  and  was  the chapel of Iheir  couvent;  the  remaù 
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ofwhicli,  converled  inlo  barracks,  may  slill  be  seen  behind 

Ihis  édifice.  Il  was  begun  in  1G70,  after  Ihe  designs  of  Errard, 
and  fînished  in  1G76.  In  1802  it  became  the  parish  church  of 
Ihe  Isl  arrondissement,  to  supply  Ihe  place  of  tlie  Église  de  la 
Madeleine  de  la  Ville  l'Évèque,  domolished  al  Ihe  Révolution, 
a  precedence  which  it  relained  till  the  completion  of  Ihe  new 
church  of  the  Madeleine.  The  édifice  is  circular,  surmounted 
by  a  dôme  62  feel  in  diameter,  wilh  a  lantern  supporled  by 
consoles,  and  a  gilt  cross.  The  comice  and  entablature  are  not 
bold  enough  for  the  size  of  the  dôme,  and  spoil  the  eCfect 
which  it  would  otherwise  produce.  The  portico  is  composed 
of  eight  Corinthian  columns.  The  interior  of  the  dôme  is  painled 
in  fresco,  by  Lafosse,  and  is  ornamented  with  roses  in  octa- 
goaal  compartments.  On  the  south  side  is  the  chapelle  des 
fonts  :  over  ils  entrance  is  a  good  picture  by  Sauvée,  repre- 
senting  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  Il  also  contains  a  valuable 
painting  of  St.  Jérôme.  A  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Hyacinlh, 
was  erected  in  1822  for  the  use  of  catechists.  It  bas  been  said 
Ihal  Ihis  church  is  ultimately  to  be  ceded  to  the  protestants; 
in  the  mean  lime  it  is  solely  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  reli- 
gious  instruction  to  children. 

The  rue  Neuve  du  Luxembourg  leads  to  the 

HÔTEL  DES  Finances,  48,  rue  de  Rivoli.— This  vast  building 
occupies  a  space  of  ground  comprised  between  the  rues  de  Ri- 
voli, de  Castiglione,  du  Mont  Thabor,  and  Neuve  du  Luxem- 
bourg. The  fronts  in  the  two  former  streets  are  uniform  with 
Ihe  oUier  bouses,  being  four  storeys  high,  with  arcades  on  the 
ground  floor,  forming  a  covered  promenade.  The  building 
comprises  several  courts,  around  which  are  ranged  the  offices 
connected  with  the  financial  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
The  whole  is  well  arranged,  and  the  apartments  of  the  minister 
are  very  splendid. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  same  street,  at  the  corner  of  the 
rue  St.  Florentin,  is  a  large  and  handsome  mansion,  formerly 
Ihe  résidence  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  purchased,  afler  bis 
death,  by  Baron  Rothschild.  Before  the  Révolution  of  1793  il 
was  Uie  hôtel  of  the  Duchess  de  Tlnfantado.  Alexander,  Em- 
peror  of  Russia,  occupied  it,  in  April,  1814.  It  is  now  let  oui 
to  various  occupants. 

The  visitor  hère  enters 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  or  de  Louis  XV.;  which,  till  Ihe 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  was  a  vast,  unoccupied,  irregular  space, 
jying  belween  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs 
Rlysées,  and  a  blemish  to  Ihe  beauty  ôf  bolh.  After  the  peace 
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of  Aix-la-Chapelle»  the  municipal  authorities  delermîning  to 
exact  a  statue  in  honour  of  Louis  XV.,  the  king,  at  Iheir  re- 
quest,  appropriated  the  vacant  space  above-mentioned,  upon 
which  the  Place  Louis  XV.  was  commenced  in  1763,  aller  the 
designs  of  Gabriel,  but  was  not  finished  till  1772.  Accordiog  to 
the  original  plan,  it  was  of  an  octagonal  form,  defined  by  fossés, 
750  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  528  feet  from  east  to  wesU 
In  the  middle  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  in  bronze, 
by  Gor,  after  a  model  by  Bouchardon.  The  fossés  were  sur- 
rounded  by  balustrades,  and  terminated  by  eight  pavillons,  left 
howeverunfinished.  At  a  subséquent  period  (1794),  two  excel- 
lent groups  in  marble,  by  Coustou  junior,  each  representing  a 
reslive  horse  checked  by  his  attendant,  were  brought  from 
Marly,  and  placed,  where  they  now  stand,  on  lofty  pedeslals, 
next  the  Champs  Élysées.  They  correspond  to  groups,  by  Coyse- 
vox,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
but  excel  them  in  exécution.  The  statue  of  Louis  XV.  was 
destroyed  on  I2th  August  1792.  Considérable  difiBculty  was 
found  in  forcing  it  from  the  pedestal.  To  it  succeeded  an  enor- 
mous  figure  of  Liberty,  in  plaster,  and  from  that  period  the 
place  was  called  Place  de  la  Révolution.  In  1800,  a  decree 
having  issued  for  the  érection  of  a  Departmental  Column  in 
the  centre,  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
In  1814  the  name  "  Place  Louis  XV."  was  restored.  On  lOlh 
January,  1816,  Louis  XVIII.  issued  an  ordonnance  for  re-erect- 
ing  a  statue  of  Louis  XV.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  should  be  erected  in 
the  centre  of  the  Rond  Point  of  the  Cliamps  Élysées,  and  that 
of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  name  of  which  from 
that  period  was  to  be  changed  to  Place  Louis  XVI.  The  révo- 
lution of  1830  interfered  with  the  exécution  of  this  project, 
and  the  place  remained  in  a  neglected  state  till  1836,  when 
the  Works  for  its  final  completion  were  begun.  The  wliole  place 
lias  been  levelled,  no  greater  élévation  remaining  than  is  ne- 
cessary  for  carrying  off  the  water.  The  wide  spaces  betwccn 
the  Unes  of  road  that  cross  the  place,  bordering  each  fossé, 
hâve  been  laid  down  in  compartments  of  Seyssel  asphaltum. 
The  fossés  are  laid  out  in  gardons,  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
place  are  crossed  by  bridges,  placed  diagonally.  On  the  large 
pedestals  of  the  parapets  are  twenty  handsome  rostral  columns, 
bearing  lamps,  and  surmounted  by  gilt  globes.  Bordering  the 
carriage  roads  of  the  place  are  forty  ornamental  lamp-posls, 
many  of  which  are  fumished  willi  cocks  at  their  bases  for 
watering  the  place.  The  eight  pavillons,  now  completed,  are 
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SHrmounted  wilh  allegorical  figures  of  the  chief  provincial 
dties  :  viz.  Lille  and  Strasburg,  by  Pradier;  Bordeaux  and 
Nantes,  by  Galhouet;  Marseilles  and  Brest,  by  Goriot j  Rouen 
and  Lyons,  by  Petitot.  On  the  sides  of  the  pavillons  are  oval 
mcdallions,  incrusted  with  marbles,  and  surrounded  by  richly- 
sculptared  wreaths.  In  the  middle  of  the  place  is  the 

Obelisk  of  Luxor.— This  magniftcent  relie  of  ancient  Egypt 
is  one  of  two  obelisks  that  stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple 
of  Thebes,  the  modem  Luxor,  where  they  were  erected, 
J550  years  before  Christ,  by  Rhamses  111.,  of  the  18th  Egyp- 
lian  dynasty,  better  known  in  history  as  the  great  Sesostris. 
Thèse  two  monoliths  were  given  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  to  great  French  government,  together  with  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  near  Alexandria,  in  considération  of  the  advantages 
conferred  by  France  on  Egypt  in  aiding  to  form  the  modem 
arsenal  and  naval  establishment  of  Alexandria.  The  negotia- 
tJons  to  this  effect  were  conducted  by  Baron  Taylor,  who  was 
sent  to  Egypt  on  a  spécial  mission  for  this  purpose.  (1)  The 
difficulties  of  fetching  away  thèse  ponderous  masses  were 
exceedingly  great,  both  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the 
Nile  and  of  the  few  expert  workmen  to  be  found  in  Egypt  for 
executing  the  requisite  opérations.  A  long  flat-bottomed  vessel 
was  expressly  conslmcted  at  Toulon,  in  1830,  and  entrusted 
lo  the  command  of  M.  Verninac  de  St.  Maur,  while  the  engi- 
neering part  of  the  task  was  committed  to  M.  Le  Bas.  This 
vessel  arrived  at  Luxor  July  15,  1831,  and  M.  Le  Bas,  acting 
on  the  previous  suggestions  of  M.  ChampoUion,  selected  the 
smaller  of  the  two  obelisks  as  the  ftrst  to  be  removed.  Several 
Arab  dwellings  buill  against  the  obelisk,  and  others  that  lay 
on  the  line  of  ils  intended  route  to  the  river  side,  were  pur- 
chased  and  pulled  down  ;  a  long  road  to  the  Nile  had  to  be 
made;  the  obelisk  had  to  be  encased  in  wood,  carefuUy  low- 
ered,  and  drawn  by  Arabs,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Le  Bas, 
amidst  the  ravages  of  the  choiera  that  broke  out,  wilh  scanty 
means  of  transport,  and  under  the  scorching  sun  of  Çgypt. 
Thèse  opérations  occupied  800  men  for  three  months.  Part  of 
Ihe  vessel  had  lo  be  sawn  off  vertically,  to  receive  the  monolith  ; 
il  Ihen  descended  the  Nile,  passed  the  bar  below  Roselta  with 
Ihe  greatest  difficulty,  and,  being  towed  by  a  steamer,  reached 
Cherbourg  on  the  12lh  August,  1833,  and  Paris  on  the  23d 
December  in  Ihe  same  year.  The  foundations,  etc.,  were  then 
commenced,  and  on  16lh  August,  1836,  il  was  drawn  up  an 

fiîThe  second  obelisk  and  Cleopalra's  Needle  still  remain  in  Egypt,  but 
will,  no  doubt,  be  brought  over  before  long. 
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inclined  planle,  built  in  solid  masonry  to  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  pedestal.  The  opérations  for  raising  it  to  its  vertical  po- 
sition by  an  ingénions  combination  of  mechanical  power,  di- 
rected  by  M.  Le  Bas,  and  worked  by  sailors,  artillerymen,  and 
masons,  commenoed  by  attaching  the  pondérons  mass,  sheathed 
in  a  strong  frame-work  of  timber,  to  a  chevalet  of  ten  spars, 
strongly  cramped  together,  which  being  inclmed  over  the 
obelisk,  and  worked  vertically  by  capstans  and  cables,  drew 
the  mass  gradually  aller  it  till  it  attained  its  perpendicular  po- 
sition. This  opération,  so  skilfuUy  combined  that  not  the  slightr 
est  accident  occurred,  took  place  on  the  2&th  October,  1836, 
in  the  présence  of  the  king,  the  royal  family,  ail  the  public 
functionaries,  and  about  150,000  persons.  A  box  of  cedar,  cod- 
taining  medals  struck  in  commémoration  of  the  occasion,  was 
placed  under  the  obelisk,  which  is  formed  of  the  finest  red 
syenite,  and  covered  on  each  face  with  three  Unes  of  hicro- 
glyphic  inscriptions  commemorative  of  Sesostris;  the  middie 
lines  being  the  most  deeply  eut  and  most  carefully  finished. 
The  number  of  characters  is  1,600.  A  ilaw  which  it  had  when 
first  eut  from  the  quarry  extends  to  one-third  of  its  height,  bot 
is  not  perceptible  from  the  ground.  The  Egyptians  remedied 
this  by  inserting  strong  wooden  mortices  under  the  inner  sur- 
faces. The  apex  bas  been  lefl  in  the  state,  slightly  broken,  io 
which  it  was  when  found  in  Egypt.  The  clear  height  of  this 
single  stone  is  72  ft.  3  inches;  its  greatest  width  at  the  base  7(1 
6  inches  ;  at  the  top,  5  fl.  4  inches  ;  its  weight  500,000  pounds.  (l) 
The  plinth  on  which  it  stands  is  a  single  block  of  grey  granité, 
from  the  quarries  of  Laber,  in  Brittany,  weighing  240,000  pounds, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  15  feet,  by  9  feet  square  at  Uie 
bottom,  and  8  at  the  top  ;  while  the  five  blocks  of  similar  stoae. 
of  which  the  pedestal  is  formed,  are  each  12  feet  by  5  feet  and 
3  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  plinth  and  pedestal  is  27  feet  ^2} 
On  the  northern  face  of  the  pedestal  are  engraven  gilt  section 
of  the  mechanical  powers  used  at  Luxor  in  removing  and  em- 
barking  the  monolith  ;  on  the  southern  are  those  employed  il 
Paris.  On  the  eastern  side  is  the  foUowing  inscription  : 

Ludovicus  PhilippusI.,  Francorum  Rex,  ut  antiqalssimum  artis.£g7^ 
tiac»  opus  idemque  recenlis  gloriœ  ad  Nilaro  armis  parUe  insigne  mont- 
mentum  Francis  ab  ipsa  ^gypto  donatum  posteritaie  prorogareC  obt» 
liscum.  Die  xxv.  Aug.  a.  m.  1832.  Tbcbis  Hecatompylis  avectum  niTig. 

(1)  The  obelislL  of  the  Yaticain  at  Rome  weigbs  900,000  Ib. 

(2)  For  a  full  description  of  this  monument,  thereader  is  refenedl» 
the  "  Notice  Historique,  Descriptive,  et  Archéologique  sur  l'ObéUaqnedt 
Luxor,"  published  by  Firmin  Didot  ^         , 

tzedbyLjOOgle 
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ad  id  conslrncta  intra  menses  xiii.  in  Gallia  perductum  erigendum 
foravit.  D.  xxv.  Ociob.  a.  m.  1886.  Anno  reg.  seplimo. 

On  the  western  side  is  the  foUowing  inscription  : 

En  présence  du  roi  Louis-Piiilippe  Ter,  cet  obélisque,  transporté  de 
Loaqsor  en  France,  a  été  posé  sur  ce  piédestal  par  M.  Lebas,  ingénieur, 
aoi  applaudissements  d'un  peuple  immense.  1836. 

The  entire  cost  of  removing  the  obelisk  from  Thebes  and  erecl- 
ing  it  wliere  it  now  stands  was  about  Iwo  millions  of  francs. 

This  vénérable  monument  is  surround ed  by  an  elliptical  pla- 
teau, on  which  stand  two  magnificent  fountains,  dedicated,  one 
lo  Maritime,  the  other  to  Fluvial,  Navigation.  They  consist  each 
of  a  circiilar  basin,  60  feet  in  diameter,  out  of  which  rise  two 
other  smaller  basins,  the  upper  being  inverted  ;  their  diameters 
are  12  and  20  feel  respeclively.  The  middle  basin,  supported  by 
an  hexagonal  base,  on  the  faces  of  which  are  figures  nine  feet  in 
beight,  seated,  with  their  feet  on  the  prows  of  vessels,  and 
separaled  from  each  other  by  spouting  dolphins,  is  fiUed  by 
waler  thrown  into  it  by  Triions  and  Nereids  sporting  in  the 
lai^e  and  highly  ornamented  basin  below  ;  the  upper  basin  bas 
ils  base  surrounded  by  three  upright  figures  of  children,  and 
swans  spouting  water.  In  the  Maritime  fountain,  the  figures 
supporting  the  second  basin  represent  Ihe  Océan  and  Mediter- 
ranean,  by  Debay;  the  Genii  of  the  Common  and  the  Pearl 
Fisheries,  by  Desbœufs  ;  with  Ihose  of  the  Coral  and  Shell 
Fisberies,  by  Valois.  The  figures  of  the  upper  basin,  represent- 
tog  the  Genii  of  Astronomy,  Commerce,  and  Maritime  Naviga- 
tion, are  by  Brian.  In  the  Fluvial  fountain,  the  lower  figures 
are  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhône,  by  Jecther;  the  Genii  of  Flowers 
and  Fruits,  by  Lanno  ;  of  the  Vintage  and  the  Harvest,  by  Husson. 
The  upper  figures,  by  Feuchères,  are  the  Genii  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Fluvial  Navigation.  The  Tritons  and  Nereids 
are  by  Moine,  Elschouet,  and  Parfait.  The  lower  basins, 
which  are  ralher  too  small,  are  of  polished  slone,  and  the  re- 
ma'mder  of  each  fountain  is  in  iron,  bronzed  or  richly  gilt.  The 
waler  of  thèse  fountains  comes  from  the  Canal  de  TOurcq.  (l) 
Instead  of  forming  an  interruption  between  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Champs  Élysées,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  seems  to  give 
conlinuily  to  the  whole.  The  lerraces  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  bound  it  on  the  east,  and  the  Champs  Êlysées  on  the 
wesl.  On  the  norlh  are  seen  two  magnificent  édifices,  between 
which  the  rue  Royale  opens  a  view  of  the  Madeleine;  and  to 

(1)  The  lasl  embellishmenls  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  cost  ihe  ciiy 
of  Paris  nearly  900,000  fr.  ^^^^  ^^ Google 
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Ihe  soulh  are  IhePonl  Louis  XVI.,  or  de  la  Concorde,  andlhe 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Along  the  upper  banks  of  the  Seine  is  a 
line  of  noble  hôtels,  and  toweringbehindtheChamberof  Deputies 
is  seen  the  gilded  dôme  of  the  Invalides.  The  two  édifices  on 
the  north  side  are  each  288  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  rue  Royale, 
which  séparâtes  them,  is  90  feet  wide.  The  fronts  are  terminated 
by  projecting  pavilions,  between  which,  on  the  ground-floor, 
is  a  gallery  formed  by  arcades.  From  this  basement  rise  12 
Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  a  balu- 
strade. The  basement  of  each  pavilion  supports  four  columns 
of  the  same  order,  crowned  by  a  pediment,  above  which  rises 
a  trophy.  At  the  first  storey  is  a  second  gallery  behind  the 
columns.  The  tympanums  of  the  pediments  are  adomed  with 
bas-reliefs.  Thèse  structures  were  erected  by  Potain,  afler  the 
designs  of  Gabriel  ;  and  the  aim  of  the  architect  appears  to  bave 
been  to  rival  the  production  of  Perrault  in  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre.  The  building  nearest  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was 
formerly  occupied  as  the  Garde-Meuble  de  la  Couronne,  and 
contained  an  immense  number  of  vahiable  and  curious  objects. 
Under  Napoléon,  !t  was  appropriated  to  the  résidence  and  offices 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies,  who  still  inhabits  it. 
The  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rue  Royale  is  inha- 
biled  by  private  families.  The  events  that  bave  rendered  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  famous  are  so  identified  with  it,  that  we 
shall  mention  the  principal  ones  in  chronological  order:— 

Mat  30,  i770.~DuriDg  the  rejoicings  in  boDOur  of  the  maniage  of 
Louis  XYI.,  a  fatal  accident  was  caused.  afler  a  discharge  of  ûreworfcs, 
by  the  people  taking  a  panic  and  rushing  towards  the  rue  Royale,  where 
the  ground  bad  been  broken  up  for  building,  traropling  to  deatb  isooper- 
sons,  besides  serlousiy  injuring  about  2000  olhers, — an  ominous  com- 
mencement of  nuptial  bonds,  soon  to  be  cruelly  sevcred  by  the  guil' 
lotine!  This  tragical  accident  was  main!  y  caused  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  police,  in  permitting  carriages  to  driTe  about  among  the  crowd. 

JuLT  12,  1789.— An  accidentai  collision  between  the  Prince  de  Lan- 
besc's  régiment  and  the  people  hère  became  the  signal  for  the  destnc- 
tion  of  the  Bastille. 

Jan.  21, 1793.— Louis  XVI.  suffered  dealh  on  this  Place,  (i)  where  the 
following  persons  aiso  subsequently  perished  by  the  guillotine:— July  i7, 
Charlotte  Corday  ;  Oct.  2,  Brissot  and  29  of  his  colleagues;  Oct.  16,  Ma- 
rie Antoinette,  consortof  Louis  XVL;  Nov.  14,  Louis  Philippe  Josepk 
Égalité,  Duke  of  Orléans  ;  March  24, 1794,  the  Hebertists,  Maratists,  aid 

(1)  The  scaffold  for  the  exécution  of  Louis  XVI.  was  erected  midway 
between  the  centre  of  the  Place  and  the  horses  of  Marly  ;  that  for  Marie 
àntoinette,  midway  between  tbe  centre  of  the  Place  and  the  gâte  q(  the 
Tuileries.  ^        . 
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0/ieaDists;  April  8,  the  DantODÎsts,  including  Danton,  Camille  Desmou- 
iios,  etc.;  April  16,  the  Atheisls,  composed  of  Ghaumette,  Anacbarsis 
Cloolz,  the  ivives  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  of  Hébert,  etc.  ;  May  12,  Eliza- 
betb  Philippine  Marie  Hélène  of  France,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.;  July  28, 
Robespierre  and  bis  brolber,  Dumas,  St.  Just,  and  Coullion,  members 
of  Ibe  Committee  of  Public  Safeiy,  wiih  several  olhers  ;  July  29,  seventy 
members  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  ;  July  30,  iwelve  olber  members  of  the 
Commune.  From  Jan.  21, 1793,  lo  May  3. 1795,  more  tban  2800  persons 
▼ère  executed  hère. 

April  lo,  1814.— TbeRussians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians  werereviewed, 
aod  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  an  altar  on  Ihis  Place. 

The  Champs  Éltsées  were  formerly  covered  wilh  small 
detached  houses  and  gardens,  meadows,  and  tiUed  land.  In 
1616,  the  queen  mother,  Marie  de  Médicis,  hsîving  purchased 
part  of  Iheground,  caused  fourrows  of  treesto  beplanted  so  as  to 
form  three  alleys,  which  were  closed  at  the  extremities  by  iron 
gâtes.  This  promenade,  intended  exclusively  for  that  princess 
and  her  court,  when  she  wished  to  drive  out,  assumed  the  name 
of  Cours  la  Reine^  which  it  still  retains.  It  ex  tends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  high  road 
leading  to  Versailles.  On  the  other  side  it  was  divided  by  ditches 
from  a  plain,  with  which  a  communication  was  formed  by  a 
small  stone  bridge.  In  1670,  this  plain,  which  extended  to  the 
village  du  Roule,  was  by  order  of  Colbert  planted  with  trees, 
forming  several  walks  interspersed  wilh  grass  plats.  The  new 
promenade  was  at  first  called  le  Grand  Cours,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Cours  la  Reine  ;  but  a  few  years  aller  it  was  named 
Champs  Èlysées,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  having'become  pro- 
prictor  of  the  hôtel  now  called  the  Palais  de  TÉlysée  Bourbon, 
complained  to  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  superintendant  of  the 
royal  édifices,  that  the  trees  intercepted  her  view  of  the  road; 
in  conséquence  of  which  Colberfs  plantation  was  eut  down. 
Madame  de.  Pompadour  dying  in  1764,  the  ground  was  replanted 
inthesame  year;  several  alleys,  circles,  etc.,  were  formed,  and 
restaurants  and  cafés  erected.  At  the  same  lime,  in  order  to 
render  the  point  of  view  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  more 
cxtensivc,  the  ascent  near  the  Barrière  de  l'Étoile  was  lowered, 
and  the  road  reduced  to  ils  présent  gentle  slope.  From  1777  to 
1780,  the  "Champs  Élysées"  was  the  fashionable  promenade, 
being  the  resort  of  the  most  beautiful  and  elegantly-attired 
Udies  of  the  capital.  A  sequestered  avenue  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  called  Allée  des  Veuves,  from  ils  being  fiUed  in  the  afternoon 
wilh  carnages  of  rich  widows,  who  sought  in  the  open  air  a 
disiractioa  fromtheir  grief.  At  that  period  no  widow  in  deep 
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mourning  appeared  in  Ihe  public  walks.  (1)  In  1814,  a  Cossack 
bivouac  was  eslablisbed  in  the  Champs  Élysées;  and,  in  1815, 
the  English  encamped  Ihere.  In  1818,  the  walks  of  Ihe  Champs 
Élysées  were  improved,andyoung  Ireesplanted  lo  replace  Ihose 
deslroyed  during  the  occupation.  Al  this  time  an  opening  was 
made  which  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Hôtel  des  Invalides  from 
the  high  road.  A  suspension  bridge  forms  a  communication 
between  the  Champs  Elysées  and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides. 
A  Company  was  formed,  some  years  ago,  for  building  in  the 
Champs  Élysées,  on  the  side  towards  the  Seine,  a  new  quarler, 
to  be  called  Quartier  de  François  J.  The  spéculation  proved 
to  be  a  bad  one,  and  the  works,  begun  in  1823,  liave  proceeded 
very  slowly.  Four  yet  unfinished  streets  open  into  a  place  called 
Place  de  François  /.,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  to  be  a  châtean 
d'eau  and  a  fountain,  ornamented  with  the  statue  of  Francis  1* 
Al  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Bayard,  opening  into  the  Cours  la 
Reine,  isa  house  in  which  bave  been  worked  the  décorations 
by  Jean  Goujon  of  the  front  of  a  counlry-seat  which  Francis  1. 
built  al  Morels,  near  Fontainebleau,  in  1527,  for  bis  sister  Mar- 
garet.  The  Champs  Élysées  are  bounded  on  the  norlh  by  Ihc 
Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  on  the  south  by  the  Cours  la  Reuie,  on 
the  east  by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  on  the  west  by  Chaillot 
and  the  Faubourg  du  Roule.  Tbeir  length  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  to  the  Barrière  de  TÉtoile,  at  the  opposite  extremily, 
is  about  1-,  mile;  their  breadth  at  the  eastern  boundary  is  373 
jiards,  and  at  the  western  700  yards.  They  are  divided  by  Ihc 
Neuilly  road,  the  axis  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  grand 
walk  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  This  road,  planted  wilh 
trees,  with  wide  walks  on  each  side,  slretches  in  a  straight  Une 
to  the  barrier,  and  thence  to  the  bridge  of  Neuilly.  The  pubHc 
fêles  take  place  in  the  Champs  Élysées.  That  part  of  il  whicfa 
lies  to  the  right,  on  entering  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is 
more  particularly  devoted  to  the  promenade.  On  Ihe  lefl  are 
open  spaces  used  by  players  al  bowls,  fool  and  hand  bail,  elc. 
Nothingcan  présent  a  more  lively  scène  than  the  Champs  Élysées 
in  the  evening,  during  the  summer  season,  particularly  on  Su»- 
days.  The  quinquennial  exhibition  of  Ihe  producls  of  national 
industry,  which  lasts  two  months,  is  held  in  a  temporary  building 
in  the  square  of  the  Champs  Élysées  on  the  soulhern  side.  A 
jury  is  formed  in  each  department  to  décide  on  the  articles  lo 

(i)  The  Allée  des  Veuves  is  no  longer  the  sombre  retreat  of  boaaty  h 
distress.  being  now  enlivened  by  tbe  vicinity  of  Uie  Jardin  MabiUe,  \kt 
gayestand  most  favourite,  tbough  not  the  most  sélect,  of  ail  IhecTc&iBg 
promenades  of  Paris. 
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beadmitted.  The  expense  of  transport  is  defrayed  by  thestalc. 
A  central  jury  in  Paris,  composed  of  persons  distinguished  by 
Iheir  knowledge,  is  named  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  lo 
estimate  the  merits  of  llie  several  articles,  and  the  King  upon  its 
report  distributes  medals  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  for  such  as 
are  considered  entitled  to  that  distinction.  Ât  each  side  of 
the  grand  avenue  thé  différent  shows,  itinérant  instrumental  and 
vocal  performers,  etc.,  usual  at  fairs,  are  to  be  found.  On  the 
Southern  side,  towards  the  river,  a  handsome  building  bas  been 
erected  for  the  exhibition  of  panoramic  views,  and  nearly  op- 
posite it  on  the  other  side,  is  the  new  and  élégant  Cirque  Na- 
tional. (See  Théâtres,)  The  main  avenue  bas  been  levelled, 
and  several  handsome  fountains  lately  added,  at  the  expense 
of  the  cily.  A  row  of  cast-iron  lamp-posts  extends  the  entire 
ienglh  as  far  as  the  triumphal  arch  de  l'Étoile,  and  the  effect 
of  such  a  line  of  light  aller  dark  is  peculiarly  splendid.  Com- 
modious  foot-pavements  in  bitumen,  12  feet  wide,  bave  lately 
been  laid  down,  at  the  cost  of  £8,000,  in  the  two  great  side- 
alieys,  extending  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Barrière 
de  l'Étoile,  and  which  render  this  delightful  spot,  what  it  has 
nevcr  before  been,  a  charming  place  for  pedestrian  exercise 
not  only  during  Ihe  fine  weather  but  also  in  winter.  Ornamental 
seats  are  to  be  placed  under  the  trees  and  along  the  alieys, 
lamps  sel  up  in  the  open  squares,  and  the  whole  space  is  to  be 
watered  twice  a-day  by  means  of  pipes  of  a  novel  and  ingénions 
construction. 

The  annual  Promenade  de  Longchamp^  which  takes  place  in 
the  Champs  Êlysées  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  the  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  originated  in  the  foUow- 
nig  manner: — In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  abbey  called  Abbaye 
de  Longchamp  was  founded  in  12G1,  by  Isabella  of  France,  sister 
of  St.  Louis,  which  attracted  liltle  notice  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  cenlury,  when  a  melodious  choir  of  nuns  attracted 
the  attention  of  amateurs.  The  church  of  the  abbey  was  fre- 
quented,  and  in  Passion  week  it  became  the  fashion  for  the 
haut  ton  to  attend  it  in  state.  As  the  collections  made  were 
Teiy  considérable,  and  might  be  still  further  augmented,  the 
principal  singers  of  the  Opéra  were  invited  to  assist  in  chanting 
the  lamentations  and  Tenebrœ,  This  attraction  however  gra- 
dually  passed  away,  the  church  of  Longchamp  was  deserted, 
but  the  Parisians  still  flocked  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where 
the  noblesse  continued  to  display  their  costly  attire  and  splendid 
équipages.  The  early  scènes  of  the  révolution  suspended  for  a 
while  this  annual  pageant,  until  afler  the  18th  Brumaire,  when 
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the  promenade  of  Longcfaamp  was  resnmed,  notwithstanding 
the  abbaye  had  disappeared.  The  numberof  équipages  is  gene- 
rally  very  considérable;  the  carnages  proceed  in  line  up  one 
side  of  tlie  grande  allée»  and  down  the  olher,  the  centre  being 
reserved  for  royal  carnages,  those  of  the  ministers,  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  other  high  personages.    . 

On  leaTing  the  Champs  Élysées,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cours 
la  Reine  and  the  Allée  des  Veuves,  the  visiter  will  flnd,  atNo.  4, 
Quai  de  Billy,  the  Pompe  à  fmdê  ChaUlotj,  a  building  contam- 
ing  a  steam-engine  by  Bolton  and  Watt,  for  supplying  the  foun- 
tains  in  différent  parts  of  the  capital  with  water  from  the  Seine. 
It  was  erected  in  1778,  by  Messrs.  Périer.  The  water  is  drawn 
from  themiddle  ofthe  river,  and  about  150,000  cubic  feet  are 
nfised  by  it  in  24  hours. 

A  little  further  on,  in  the  same  dhrection,  at  Nos.  24 — 8,  are 
large  buildings,  inscribed ''Subsistances  Militaires,"  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  royal  manufactory  of  mosaic  omaments,  now  abo- 
lished.  The  présent  édifice  serves  as  a  gênerai  bakehouse  and  ma- 
gazine of  provisions  for  the  garrison  of  Paris.  Hère  are  constantly 
employed  bakers,  who  fumish  bread  for  thesoldiery,  the  average 
to  each  man  being  1?  Ib. 

Beyond  the  buildings  of  Chaillot,  on  the  hill  side,  opposite  the 

Pont  diéna,  are  some  alleys  eut  in  an  inclined  direction  and 

terraces.  The  elevated  plain  to  which  they  lead,  once  a  garden 

belonging  to  the  Dam$$  de  Ste.  Mairie,  was  intended  to  be  tbe 

plateau  of  a  marble  palace  for  the  King  of  Rome.  The  view  from 

the  top  is  very  fine. 

Retuming  from  thence,  the  visiter  will  come  to 

St.  Pierkede  Chaillot,  60,  rue  de  Chaillot,  3rd  district  chorch 

of  ist  arrondissement.  The  oldest  part  of  this  édifice  is  the 

choir,  which  te  ofthe  iSthcentury.  It  isoctagonal,  anditsvaulted 

ribs  unité  in  a  well-sculptured  pendant.  With  the  exceptioi 

of  a  good  head  of  Christ,  and  two  or  three  paintings  ofthe  moderfl 

French  school,  thte  little  church  contains  nothing  remarkable. 

Beyond  thte,  near  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  is  tbe 

Institution  de  Sainte  Périne,  99,  rue  de  Chaillot.— Thte  was 

an  ancient  monastery,  called  Abbaye  de  Ste.  Périne,  which 

was  suppressed  in  1790,  and  in  1806  converted  into  an  asyhim. 

by  M.  Duchaila,  for  persons  of  both  sexes  over  60  years  of  âge, 

of  small  income.   The  empress  Joséphine  was  a  great  benc- 

factress  to  it.  The  number  is  limited  to  180,  and  the  vacancier 

by  removal  or  death  average  60  annually.  Admission  is  granted 

either  on  the  single  paymeni  of  a  specified  sum,  or  the  annual 

paymeat  of  600  fr« 
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The  Chapel  Marboeuf  (Church  of  England]  is  at  78  bis,  rue 
de  Chaillot,  near  the  upper  end,  left  side  in  ascending,  of  the 
Champs  Élysées.  Il  was  eslablished  in  1824:  it  is  a  very  com- 
modious  and  comfortable  place  of  worship,  and  is  attended  by 
a  most  numerous  and  highly  respectable  copgregalion-  The 
hours  of  divine  service  are  1 1  in  the  morning,  and  3  in  the  af- 
ternoon.  The  minisler  is  Ihe  Rev.  R.  Lovelt. 
On  the  élévation  to  which  the  Champs  Élysées  leads  is  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l'Étoile.— The  idea  of  Ihis  proud  monu- 
ment originated  with  Napoléon,  who  decreed  its  érection  on 
the  l8th  February,  1806.  Messrs.  Raymond  and  Chalgrin  were 
charged  to  furnish  the  plans;  the  designs  of  the  latter  architect 
were  selected  in  1809.  M.  Chalgrin,  however,  only  lived  to 
carry  bis  plans  inlo  exécution  as  far  as  the  comice  of  the  base, 
and  died  in  1811.  Mifch  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in 
forming  a  proper  foundation  for  so  enormous  a  superstructure  ; 
il  was  laid  25  feet  below  the  surface,  in  layers  of  slone,  so 
piaced  that  the  joints  of  each  layer  were  covered  by  the  solid 
parts  of  the  stones  immediately  above.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
on  Ihe  15th  August,  1806,  and,  it  is  curions  to  remark,  without 
any  aceompanying  ceremony.  The  workmen,  it  is  said,  had 
Ihe  foUowing  inscription  carved  upon  one  of  the  stones  ;— 

L'an  1806,  le  quinzième  Août,  jour  de  l'anniversaire  de  la  naissance  de 
sa  majesté  Napoléon  le  Grand,  cette  pierre  est  la  première  qui  a  été 
posée.  Le  Ministre  de  l'Intérieur,  M.  de  Cbampagny. 

On  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with  Maria  Louisa,  and  her 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  there  was  an  immense  model 
in  wood  and  canvas  of  tins  arch  temporarily  erected  hère  and 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Âfter  1811,  M.  Goust  continued  Chal- 
grin*s  plans  as  far  as  the  spring  of  the  great  arch;  but  in  1814 
the  Works  were  entirely  suspended,  and  the  intention  of  aban- 
doning  them  altogether  was  entertained  until  in  1823,  afterthe 
campaign  of  the  Duke  d'Angoulême  in  Spain,  it  was  determined 
to  finish  Ihe  arch  in  honour  of  bis  victories,  and  Messrs.  Huyot 
and  Goust  were  charged  with  the  completion  of  it.  Olher  ar- 
rangements were  subsequently  made;  a  superintending  com- 
mittee  of  four  architects  was  appointed,  and  the  édifice  rose  as 
higfa  as  the  architrave  of  the  entablature.  In  1828,  M.  Huyot, 
who  had  resumed  the  sole  direction  of  the  works,  fmished  the 
entablature,  and  the  pointed  vaulting  of  the  interior  that  sup- 
ports the  upper  platform.  Afler  a  short  suspension  of  Ihe  works, 
occasioned  by  the  events  of  1830,  the  Government  decided  that 
Ihe  original  destination  of  the  monument  should  h^  preservcd, 
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and  in  1832  M.  Blouel  was  commissioned  to  complète  it.  The 
sculptures  were  at  the  same  time  commenced,  and  the  labours 
of  the  architect  and  the  artists  wére  unremitting  until  Ihe  whole 
was  completed  in  July  1836.  (1)  The  total  cost  was  9,651, 11 5fr., 
or  £386,044.  The  stone  with  which  this  monument  is  faced 
was  broughl  from  the  quarries  of  Château-Landon,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  the  Seine-et-Marne,  and  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  Ihe  Madeleine.  The  monument  consists  of  a  vasl  central 
arch,  90fl.  in  lieight  by  46fl.  in  width,  over  which  rises  a  bold 
entablature  and  an  attic.  There  is  also  a  transversal  arch,  57 ft. 
high  and  25ft.  wide  ;  the  total  heighl  of  the  structure  is  152(t, 
its  breadth  and  depth  are  137ft.  and  68ft.  respectively.  The  fa- 
çades of  the  building  are  towards  the  Champs  Élysées  and 
Neuilly  ;  the  sides  towards  Passy  and  Houle.  Each  pier  of  the 
principal  fronts  is  ornamented  with  a  projecting  pedestal,  sup- 
porting  groups  of  figures,  wrought  on  the  surface  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  impost  of  the  main  arch  runs  in  a  bold  comice 
round  the  four  sides  ;  the  spaces  belween  which  and  the  frieze 
of  the  gênerai  entablature  contain  compartments  filled  willi 
alli-rilievi.  The  frieze  is  entirely  occupied  with  sculpture,  and 
the  comice  above,  which  is  of  unusual  boldness,  présents  at 
intervais  lions'  heads  projecting.  The  allie,  also,  crowned  by 
a  comice  and  entablature  ornamented  with  masks,  is  divided 
into  compartments  by  pilasters,  each  of  which  bears  a  laurelled 
sword,  while  the  compartments  bave  a  circular  shield  in  ttie 
centres,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  great  victory.  The 
vaults  of  ail  the  arches  are  eut  into  florid  compartments  with 
roses,  and  the  spandrils  are  adorned  with  colossal  allegorical 
figures.  The  internai  sides  of  ail  the  piers  are  inscribed  with 
thenames  of  victories;  under  the  transversal  arches  with  the 
names  of  gênerais.  The  northem  pier  of  the  eastern  principal 
face  bears  on  its  pedestal  a  group  representing  the  departure  of 
the  army  in  1792.  The  Genius  of  War  summons  the  nation  to 
arms,  and  warriors  of  différent  âges,  and  in  différent  costumes, 
are  arming  and  haslening  to  baille.  The  dimensions  of  this 
and  of  ail  the  corresponding  groups  are  in  total  height  3Cfl., 
and  each  figure  I8ft.  Tliis  group  is  the  workof  M.  Rude,  and 
is  the  most  slriking  as  well  as  the  best  executed  of  the  four. 
The  Southern  pier  of  the  same  front  bas  the  triumph  of  1810, 
represented  by  Victory  crowning  Napoléon.  Famé  surmounts 
the  whole,  and  Hislory  records  bis  deeds  ;  vanquished  townsarc 

(1)  Tho  emblem  which  is  le  crown  ihis  colossal  arch  is  not  yetdclcr- 
mined  on  ;  the  prevailing  wish  is  said  to  assign  lo  it  an  impérial  eagle  il 
bronze,  measuring  belween  the  cxlremiiies  of  the  wings  130  feel. 
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athis  feet.  This  is  by  M.  Goriot,  and  is  juslly  admired  for  the 
dignity  of  the  composition.  On  the  western  front,  the  group 
of  the  Southern  pier  represents  the  résistance  of  the  French  na- 
tion to  the  invading  armies  in  1814  ;  a  young  man  is  seen  defend- 
ing  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  father;  a  warrior  behind  him 
is  falling  slam  from  his  horse,  and  the  Genius  of  the  Future  tlits 
over  and  encourages  Ihem  to  action.  That  on  the  northern 
pier  is  the  peace  of  1816  :  a  warrior  is  seen  sheathing  his  sword  ; 
another,  more  aged,  is  taming  a  buU  for  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, while  a  mother  and  childreu  are  seated  at  their  feet,  and 
Minerva,  crowned  with  laurels,  sheds  over  them  her  protecting 
influence.  Thèse  two  groups,  by  M.Etex,  though  very  good,  are 
byno  means  equal  to  those  on  the  eastern  side.  (1)  Themost 
admired  ornaments  of  this  arch  are  the  alti-rilievi  of  the  compart- 
mentsabove  the  impost-cornice,  which  conslitute  an  unrivalled 
séries  of  modem  historical  sculpture.  Ail  the  other  groups  are 
in  antique  costumes,  being  allegorical.  Thèse,  on  the  contrary, 
are  valuable,  as  faithful  représentations  of  the  uniforms  of  the 
time.  The  southern  compartment  of  the  eastern  side  represents 
the  surrender  of  Mustapha  Pacha  at  the  battle  of  Àboukir,  by 
M.  Seurre,  sen.,  and  is  the  most  highly  finished  of  ail  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  monument.  The  group  of  Turks  is  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent. The  dimensions  of  thèse  compartments  give  about 
911.  to  the  height  of  the  principal  figures.  The  northern  com- 
partment of  the  same  side  is  lilled  with  a  group  of  the  death 
ofGen.  Marceau,  by  M.  Lemaire;  this  is  the  least  effective  of 
the  séries.  Above  the  arch  and  impost-cornice  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  monument  is  a  magniftcent  composition,  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  by  M.  Jecther.  On  the  western  front,  the  northern 
alto-rilievo  is  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  by  M.  Chaponnière. 
The  figure  of  Kléber  is  a  chef-d'œuvre.  The  other  group  is  the 
passage  of  the  bridge  of  Arcola,  by  M.  Feuchère.  On  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  building,  the  compartment  answering  to  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  is  the  battle  of  Jemmapes,  by  Marochetli. 
The  composition  of  this  magniticent  pièce  of  sculpture  is  very 
fine  :  the  animation  of  the  varions  groups,  and  the  admirable 
perspective  that  is  observed,  constitute  one  of  the  most  perfect 
performances  of  the  chisel  ever  executed  in  France.  Behind 
General  Dumouriez  is  a  portrait  of  the  King,  at  that  time  Duke 
(le  Chartres.  The  figures  of  Famé  in  the  spandrils  of  the  main 
arch  on  each  side  are  by  M.  Pradier.    They  are  18tl.  in  height. 

(1)  It  will  alTord  an  idea  of  tbe  gênera!  scale  of  remaneration  given  to 
the  fculptors  employed  on  this  great  monument,  to  know  that  M.  Etex 
wis  paid  140.000  fr.  for  thèse  two  groups.  ^        , 
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The  friezc  is  occupied  on  Ihe  eastern,  and  on  half  of  Ihenorth- 
ern  and  southern  sides,  by  Ihe  departure  of  Ihe  armies.  The 
deputies  of  the  nation,  grouped  round  the  altar  of  the  country, 
dislribute  flags  to  the  troops.  There  are  portraits  of  ail  Ihe 
great  characters  of  the  epoch,  1790-2,  included  in  this  compo- 
sition. The  corresponding  portions  of  the  frieze  on  the  other 
sides  of  the  building  represent  the  return  of  the  armies,  who 
offer  the  fruit  of  their  viclories  to  France  regenerated.  This 
long  composition  is  the  work  of  several  artists— Messrs.  Brun, 
Laitié,  Jacquot,  Gaillouette,  Seurre,  and  Rude.  The  séries  of 
bucklers,  thirty  in  number,  inscribed  cach  with  a  viclory,  on 
the  attic  above  the  entablature,  begins  with  Valmy,  and  ends 
with  Ligny,  The  spandrils  of  the  transversal  arches  are  covered 
with  figures,  representing  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  theFrench 
armies,  by  Messrs.  Bra  and  Valois  rcspectively  ;  and,  on  their 
interior  spandrils  are  the  artillery  and  the  marine,  by  Messrs. 
De  Bay  and  Seurre,  junior.  Under  the  main  arch  are  the  names 
of  96  victories.  The  allegorical  groups  on  the  other  arches 
represent  the  conquests  of  the  armies  of  the  North,  East, 
West,  and  South  ;  the  names  of  the  Gênerais  corresponding  to 
them  are  placed  beneath,  numbering  altogether  384.  Wlthin 
the  monument,  staircases  in  each  pier  conduct  to  vaulted  rooms; 
their  use  is  not  yet  decided  on.  The  site  of  this  arch  is  venr 
elevated  ;  from  its  summit  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Paris  and 
its  environs  may  be  seen.  Around  the  base  is  a  circular  area, 
enclosed  with  granité  blocks  and  cable  chains,  and  lighted  witb 
gas  from  bronze  lamp-posts.  The  works  remained  unfinished 
until  the  accession  of  bis  présent  Majesty.  It  is  open  from 
mornlng  tlU  dusk.  A  few  sous  are  given  (but  this  is  optionai) 
by  parties  ascending  to  the  top. 

From  the  Arc  de  l'Étoile,  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly  leads  to  Ihe 
village  of  that  name.  Distant  about  half  a  mile  on  the  lefl  hand, 
is  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  (see  Promenades.)  and  opposite  to  it,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  high  road,  in  the  Chemin  de  la  Révolte,  is  Ihc 

Chapel  of  St,  Ferdinand,  the  scène  of  the  melancholy  death 
of  bis  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  on  I3th  My, 
1842.  A  brief  notice  of  this  sad  event  will  not  be  deemed  ir- 
relevant in  this  place.  The  Prince  left  Paris  in  the  forenoon, 
in  a  light  open  carriage,  with  a  poslilion,  intending  to  take 
leave  of  the  royal  family  at  Neuilly,  and  Ihen  proceed  to  the 
camp  at  St.  Orner.  As  he  approached  the  Porte  Maillot,  Ihe 
horses  took  fright.  The  postilion  seeming  to  iose  bis  command 
over  them,  the  Prince  called  out,  **  are^ou  master  of  your 
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htffses?"  '*Sir,  l  guide  Ihem/'  was  Ihe  reply.  Afler  a  few 
minutes  Ihe  Prince  again  said,  "  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  hold 
Uiem."  The  answer  was,  "  I  cannot,  Sir."  Instantly  his  Royal 
flighness  endeavoured  to  get  oui  of  Ihe  carriage,  but,  his  feet 
becoming  entangled  in  his  cloak,  he  was  precipitated  to  the 
ground  on  his  head,  which  was  dreadfully  fractured,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  M.  Lecordier,  a  grocer,  where  at 
10  minutes  past  four  o'clock  of  the  same  afternoon  he  breathed 
his  last,  unconscious  of  the  grief  thaï  surrounded  him,  and  ap- 
parenlly  without  pain;  and  never  did  tlie  hand  of  death  strike 
in  the  bloom  of  health  and  youth  and  intellect  a  Prince  more 
deservedly  or  more  feelingly  regretted.  The  royal  family,  with 
Ihe  exception  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  Ihen  at  Naples,  and 
the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  were  witnesses  of  this  heartr-rend- 
ing  scène.  The  house  with  some  adjoining  properly  being  pur- 
chased  by  the  crown,  their  Majesties  gave  directions  to  Messrs. 
Lefranc  and  Fontaine,  architects,  to  erect  on  its  site  a  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Ferdinand,  which  was  begun  on  21st  August, 
1842,  and  consecrated  on  11  th  July  foUowing  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  présence  of  the  royal  family.  The  build- 
mg,  50  feet  long  by  20  in  height,  is  of  stone,  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  and  is  of  the  Lombard  order,  resembling  an  ancient  mau- 
soleum.  Opposite  the  entrance  an  altar  to  the  Virgin  stands  on 
the  exact  spot  where  the  Duke  breathed  his  last,  and  oyer  it  a 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  On  the  left  is  another 
allar,  dedicated  to  St.  Ferdinand,  and  corresponding  to  it  on 
the  right  is  a  marble  group  representing  the  Prince  on  his 
death-bed,  and  kneeling  at  his  head  is  an  angel  in  fervent  sup- 
plication, as  if  imploring  the  divine  commisération  on  the  suf- 
ferer.  This  beautiftil  *'  spirit  "  was  the  work  of  his  deceased 
sister,  the  Princess  Marie,  little  conscious  for  whose  tomb  she 
was  executing  it  !  The  remainder  of  the  group  is  by  Triqueti, 
afler  a  drawing  of  M.  Ary  Scheffer.  Underneath  is  a  bas-relief 
representing  France  leaning  over  a  funereal  urn,  deploring  her 
great  loss  ;  the  French  flag  is  at  her  feet.  Around,  in  stained 
glass  Windows,  are  represented,  afler  designs  by  Ingres,  the 
cardinal  virtues  and  patron  saints  of  the  différent  members  of 
Ihe  royal  family.  In  front  of  the  Cliapel,  but  delached  from  it, 
a  small  aparlment  bas  been  arranged  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  royal  family,  who  frequently  visit  this  moumful  spot  ; 
il  is  hung  with  black.  On  the  mantel-piece  of  one  room  is  a 
dock  in  a  black  marble  case,  representing  France  mourning; 
the  hands  mark  10  minutes  to  12,  the  hour  at  which  the  Prince 
fell.  Mear  it  Is  a  broken  bronze  column,  on  which  is  engraved 
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13th  July,  1842,  with  Ihe  initiais  F.  P.  0.  In  Ihe  otherroom, 
also  hung  with  mourning,  is  a  marble  urn  surmounting  a  clock 
which  marks  10  minutes  past  4,  the  hour  at  which  the  Prince 
ceased  to  exist.  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again  !  Fo- 
reigners  are  admitted  on  présentation  of  their  passports;  na- 
tives require  to  hâve  a  ticket  of  admission. 

The  stranger  will  now  do  well  to  pass  through  the  new  quar- 
tier Beaujon,  with  its  villas  and  gardens,  into  the  rue  du  Fau- 
bourg du  Roule.   He  will  there  find,  at  No.  59,  the 

Chapelle  deBeaujon,  4th  district  church  of  Ist  arrondissement, 
which  was  erected,  in  1780,  attlie  expense  of  Nicholas  Beaujon, 
receiver-general  of  the  finances,  afler  the  designs  of  Girardin, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  :  it  is  small,  presenting  nothing 
remarkable,  and  is  but  seldom  used,  except  for  the  funeral 
service  of  those  who  die  in  the  hospital.  Behind  it  are  the 
house  and  grounds  formerly  belonging  to  the  founder,  whose 
extensive  properly  was  bequeathed  almost  entirely  lo  the  hos- 
pital named  after  him.  The  house,  etc.,  afler  having  been  en- 
joyed  by  his  legatees  for  50  years,  bave  lately,  by  the  terms  of 
the  will,  devolved  to  the  same  noble  foundation. 

The  HÔPITAL  Beaujon  stands  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Street,  and  was  founded,  in  1784,  for  24  orphans  of  the  parish 
du  Roule,  12  boys  and  12  girls,  for  whose  support  Nicholas  Beau- 
jon endowed  it  with  20,000  livres  annually.  By  a  decree  of 
the  Convention,  this  orphan  asylum  was  converted  into  an 
hospital  for  the  sick,  and  took  the  name  of  Hôpital  du  Roule, 
llie  council-general  of  hospitals  restored  its  former  name,  but 
not  its  primitive  destination.  The  différent  parts  of  the  Hô- 
pital Beaujon,  after  the  designs  ofGirardin,  are  well  distribuied, 
solid,  and  tastefully  decorated.  The  original  building  is  96  feet 
in  length  towards  the  street,  by  144  in  depth,  and  consists  of  a 
ground  floor,  with  three  upper  storeys.  Four  pavillons  havc 
lalely  been  added  on  the  side  of  the  Parc  de  Monceaux,  the 
whole  being  connected  by  galleries.  This  fine  hospital,  spacious 
and  airily  situated,  contains  400  beds.  The  average  annual 
number  of  patients  is  4,510  ;  the  mortality  as  1  to  9.49. — ^Phy- 
sicians,  Drs.  Renaudin,  Martin-Solon,  and  Louis;  Surgeons, 
Messrs.  Marjolin,  Langier,  and  Robert.  The  patients  are  of  the 
same  class  as  those  of  the  Hôtel  Dieu,  and  are  attended  by  the 
Sœurs  de  Ste,  Marthe.  The  public  days  of  admission  are  Sun- 
days  and  Thursdays,  from  2  till  4  ;  but  strangers  may  visit  it 
every  day  on  showing  their  passports,  and  an  inspection  of 
this  remarkably  well-ordered  establishment,  certainly  the  most 
Gheerful-loolûng,  and  probably  not  the  least  salubrious  hôpital 
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ifl  Paris,  will  be  highly  gralifying  lo  every  friend  of  humanily. 

Behind  Uns  hospital  and  ils  grounds  is  the  Parc  de  Mon- 
ceaux, 4,  rue  de  Chartres,  faubourg  du  Roule.  In  Ihis  park, 
planled  in  the  English  style,  a  palace  was  erected  in  1778,  by 
M.  Carmontel,  for  the  Duke  of  Orléans.  The  National  Conven- 
tion decreed  Ihat  Monceaux  should  not  be  sold,  but  preserved 
for  various  establishments  of  public  utility.  The  Emperor  on 
his  accession  presented  it  to  the  arch-chancellor  Cambacérès, 
who,  uDwilling  lo  continue  the  immense  expense  of  keeping  it 
up,  restored  it  to  the  crown  four  or  (ive  years  afterwards.  Na- 
poléon Ihen  annexed  Monceaux  lo  his  private  domains,  and 
upon  his  fall,  in  1814,  Louis  XVlll.  restored  it  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Oiieans.  This  park  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit;  it  is  taslefully 
ornamented  with  grottos,  ruins,  etc.,  and  tickets  of  admission 
for  the  season  may  be  readily  obtained  upon  applying,  by  letter, 
lo  Jtf.  l'Intendant  de  la  Liste  Civile^  9,  Place  Vendôme.  The 
park  is  much  frequented  by  those  having  children,  for  whom 
it  forms  a  dehghtful  and  quiet  promenade. 

In  the  rue  du  Faubourg  du  Roule,  on  the  right  hand,  is  one 
of  Uie  KiNG*s  Stables,  where  also  the  stale  carriages  are  kept. 
Haodsome  buildings,  with  Tuscan  columns,  surrounding  two 
courts,  were  erected  in  the  lime  of  Charles  X.  Apply  for  lic- 
iels  by  letter,  at  th^  porter's  lodge,  to  M.  le  Premier  Écuyer 
du  Roi,  Nearly  opf^osite  is 

St.  Philippe,  2d  district  church  of  Isl  arrondissement. — This 
church,  begun  in  1769,  after  the  designs  of  Chalgrin,  and 
finislied  in  1784,  may  be  ranked  among  the  best  productions  of 
Uie  French  school.  The  porlico  is  formed  of  4  Doric  columns 
crowned  by  a  pediment,  which  is  ornamented  wilh  an  alto- 
rilievo  represenling  Religion.  In  the  interior,  16  columns  of 
tbe  lonic  order  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles  The  plan  is 
Ihat  of  the  ancienl  basilica  ;  the  length  is  156  feet  and  the 
breadth  78.  It  contains  several  good  pictures. 

Tbe  Marché  du  Roule  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
consisting  of  alleys  lined  wilh  small  shops. 

The  Stables  of  the  Duchess  of  Orléans  are  in  the  rue  de 
Montaigne  ;  for  admission  apply  at  the  Porter's  Lodge. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  rue  de  Miromesnil,  leading  oui  of 
Uie  me  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  is  the 

Abattoir  du  Roule,— begun  in  1810,  after  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Petit  Radel.  It  occupies  a  space  of 
222  yards  in  length,  by  131  in  breadth.  A  description  is  unne- 
cessary,  as,  ail  the  Parisian  Aballoirs  being  alike,  an  examina- 
lion  oflhelargesl,thalofPopincourt,  will  suffice  for  the  rest. 
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On  the  Plaine  de  Monceaux  many  new  streets  are  tracedout, 
and  some  of  them  partly  finished.  From  its  high  and  airy  si- 
tuation, this  is  destined  some  day  to  become  one  of  the  best 
quarters  of  Paris.  It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Germain  Raiiroad. 

From  hence,  the  visitor  will  return  to  the 

Place  Beauveau.— This  place  forms  a  semicircle,  the  diameter 
being  in  a  line  with  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré.  The 
central  building,  No.  90,  is  the  Hôtel  Beauveau,  at  présent  the 
Neapolitan  embassy,  in  front  of  which  the  Avenue  Marigny  ex- 
tends  to  the  Champs  Élysées. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  59,  is  the 

Palais  de  l'Elysée  Bourbon. — This  hôtel,  constructed  in 
1718,  afler  the  designs  of  Molet,  for  the  Count  d'Évreux,  was 
afterwards  purchased  and  occupied  by  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Whilst  in  her  possession,  part  of  the 
Champs  Élysées  was  added  to  the  garden.  At  the  death  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  Louis  XV.  bought  it  of  the  Marquis  de 
Marigny,  as  a  résidence  for  ambassadors  extraordinary.  In 
1773,  M.  Beaujon,  the  famous  banker,  enlarged  and  embellished 
it,  after  whose  death  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  purchased  and 
occupied  it  till  1790,  the  period  of  her  émigration.  In  1792,  it 
became  national  property,  and  during  the  Révolution  was  used 
as  the  govemment  printing-office.  In  1800  it  was  sold,  and 
converted  into  a  garden  for  public  amusements.  Murât  bought 
it  in  1804,  and  resided  there  until  bis  departure  for  Naples, 
when  it  again  became  the  property  of  the  government,  and  was 
a  favourite  résidence  of  the  Emperor.  In  1814  and  1815  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  When  Napoléon  returned  from  Elba,  he  occupied 
it  until  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  terminated  bis  short  révolution 
of  the  Cent  Jours.  In  1816,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  it  to  the  Duke 
de  Berri,  on  whose  assassination  it  descended  to  the  Duke  de 
Bordeaux,  and  now  again  belongs  to  the  state.  The  interest- 
ing  associations  connected  with  this  small  palace  will  render  it 
always  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors.  The  front  towards  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honoré  is  plain,  and  looks  into  a  spacious  court. 
The  garden  front  is  more  extensive,  being  terminated  by  Iwo 
pavilions.  The  garden  is  large,  and  contains  some  omamental 
trees.  Visitors  are  inlroduced  through  a  small  vestibule  to  Ihe 
suite  of  apartments  on  tlie  ground  floor  by  a  guard-chamber, 
and  a  dining-room  50  feet  by  20,  ornamented  with  Corinihian 
columns.  The  walls  of  this  apartment  are  painted  by  Dunouy 
with  landscapes,  some  of  the  figures  of  which  are  by  Veroct, 
and  were  executed  for  Murât.  Of  the  views  represented,  one 
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iithe  Château  de  Benrad,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Dusseldorf,  once 
occupied  by  Murât  ;  the  carriage  in  the  foreground  contains 
Murat's  children.    The  view  of  the  château  de  Neuilly,  at  that 
lime  aiso  Murat's  property,  has  a  female  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground, said  to  be  a  good  portrait  of  Mme.  Murât,  the  sister  of 
Napoléon.  The  next  is  the  Salon  des  Aide»-de^amp  ;  oval  com- 
partments  on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  used  to  contain  the 
portraits  of  the  impérial  family.   The  Salon  de  Réception,  inlo 
which  this  leads,  formerly  served  as  the  council-chamber  of 
Ihe  Emperor.    A  larçe  round  table  that  once  occupied  the 
middle  of  this  room  still  exists,  and  is  shown  in  an  ante-room. 
Herc  are  two  fine  vases  of  Swedish  porphyry,  presented  to  Na- 
poléon by  Bemadotte.   The  bed-room,  in  blue  and  gold,  con- 
tains, under  a  splendid  recess,  the  bed  upon  which  the  Em- 
peror  last  slept  in  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
next  apartment  was  the  favourite  room  of  Ihe  ^^nperor,  and  is 
sUU  called  the  Salon  de  Travail;  it  was  hère  that  the  last  ab- 
dicalion  was  signed.   *lts  décorations  are  extremely  élégant. 
The  fumiture  is  of  Beauvais  tapestry.    A  curions  clock  over 
Ihe  mantel-piece  plays  14  airs,  and  is  very  beautiful.   From 
this  the  visitor  passes  through  the  dressing-room,  into  a  suite 
of  apartments,  one  of  which  was  the  Dépôt  des  Cartes  Géo^ 
graphiques  of  P^apoleon;  another  leads  to  the  Petits  Apparte- 
fnents,  which  contain  a  small  hbrary  fitted  up  by  Mme.  Mural, 
and  a  boudoir  d'argent,  which  is  exceedingly  élégant  ;  the  walls 
are  in  fresco,  and  the  décorations,  mouldings  of  the  fumiture, 
etc.,  in  silver.    From  the  grand  vestibule  the  visitor  ascends  the 
principal  staircase,  (which  is  too  small  for  the  proportions  of 
the  bouse,)  and  passes  through  the  apartments  of  the  upper 
slorey.  Thèse,  for  the  most  part,  are  a  répétition  of  those  on 
the  ground  floor.   Their  décorations  are  not  quite  so  sump- 
taous;  the  mhrrors  however  are  remarkably  fine.    The  library 
is  over  the  council-chamber,  and  leads  to  the  bed-room.   This 
heauUful  apartment,  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  a  tent,  with 
hangings  of  rich  yellow  silk,  was  arranged  by  Mme.  Murât, 
for  the  réception  of  lier  husband  after  one  of  his  campaigns. 
"Hie  omamenls  are  ail  gilt,  and  of  a  military  character.    This 
Was  the  bed-room  of  the  Ëmpress  Maria  Louisa,  and  hère  also 
Was  bom  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  Adjoining  is  a 
^ite  of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  a  dame  d'honneur,  etc. 
The  splendid  collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Duke  de 
*to,  which  formerly  adorned  the  walls  of  this  palace,  were 
sold  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  since 
^  révolution  of  1830.  The  palace  bas  a  lonely  and  deserted 
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appearance,  but  tke  décorations  of  its  wainscots  and  ceilings 
convey  an  idea  of  wliat  il  must  hâve  been  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor,  and  perhaps  even  in  that  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
For  permission  lo  visil  it,  application  must  be  made  by  letter 
to  M.  l'Intendant  de  la  Liste  Civile,  9,  Place  Vendôme. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  use  of  the  British  embassy  and 
résidents,  is  in  the  rue  d'Aguesséau,  near  the  hôtel  of  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador.   Us  style  is  Gothic;  the  internai  décorations 
are  plain  ;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  50  feet  high,  and  is  lighted  by 
painted  Windows  at  each  end,  and  by  three  apertures  in  the  roof. 
Tlie  organ  is  placed  behind  Ihe  altar,  which  is  omamented 
with  a  line  painling  by  Ânnibal  Carracci.  The  pulpit,  desks, 
and  seats  are  of  oak.   There  is  a  large  and  handsome  gallery 
for  the  use  of  the  ambassador,  his  family,  and  the  members  of 
the  embassy.  This  church  was  built  in  1833,  at  the  expansé  of 
Bishop  Lusco^be,  the  chapiain  of  the  embassy,  and  altéra 
plan  of  his  own,  by  M.  Vivenel,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Dalb- 
slein,  architect.   It  will  hold  about  700  persons,  and  is  crowdeé , 
during  the  hours  of  divine  service  by  the  most  respectable  o(  ] 
the  British  résidents  and  visitors.    The  service  on  Sundaysic 
at  half  past  11  and  half  past  3  o'clock.  The  clerk  is  Mr.  Shcp-i 
hard,  who  résides  at  the  office  adjoining  the  church,  to  whoa  ] 
notice  of  marriages,  funerals,  and  baptisms  may  be  given. 

Al  No.  41,  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honoré,  is  the  new  ané 
splendid  hôtel  of  the  Comtesse  Pontalba.  The  ground  floor  il 
of  the  Doric  order,  having  a  deeply-projecting  portico.  The 
upper  slory  is  Composite  ;  the  roof  is  broken  by  Windows,  il 
the  Mansard  style.  Next  to  this  is 

The  British  Embassy,  formerly  the  Hôtel  Borghèse,  the  rési- 
dence of  the  Princess  Pauline,  sisler  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  pur- 
chased  by  the  British  government  soon  afler  the  peace  in  1814, 
and  with  its  fine  garden  forms  one  of  the  most  noble  résidences 
of  Paris.  The  British  consular  office  is  hère. 
Reiurning  from  thence,  the  visitor  will  pass  near  the 
HÔTEL  DE  LA  Reynière,  1,  HIC  dcs  Champs  Élysées.—This  was 
once  the  résidence  of  the  famous  M.  Grimod,  author  of  Ihc 
Almànach  des  Gourmands.  Il  was  long  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sian  embassy  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  also  resided  hère.  Il  is 
now  the  résidence  of  the  Turkish  ambassador. 

The  slranger  should  now  proceed  by  the  rue  de  la  Made- 
leine to  the 

Chapelle  Expiatoire,  rue  d'Anjou  St.  Honoré.— The  spot 
upon  which  this  beautiful  little  chapel  is  erected  was  originally 
a  burial-ground  dépendent  upou  the  parochial  church  of  tbt 
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Madeleine.  Upon  the  exécution  of  the  unfortuiiak&  Louis  XVI. 
afld  his  queen,  in  1793,  they  were  hère  obscurely  inlerred.  It 
was  then  purcbased  by  M.  Descloseaux,  and  converled  iulo  an 
orchard,  in  order  to  secure  from  révolu tionary  fury  Ihe  pre- 
cious  remains  which  it  contained.  The  royal  graves  were  care- 
fully  marked  by  the  proprietor,  who,  it  is  said,  sent  annually 
lo  Ihe  Duchess  d'Angouléme  a  bouquet  of  flowers  gathered 
from  Uie  ground  beueath  which  lier  parents  were  laid.  At  the 
Restoralion  the  orchard  was  purcbased  from  its  faithful  guar- 
dian,  and  the  royal  ashes  were  transported  to  St.  Denis  with 
the  greatest  solemnity  and  pomp.  The  earth  that  had  enclosed 
llie  coflBas  was  carefuUy  preserved,  and  placed  where  the  king 
had  lain;  whatever  could  be  found  on  this  spot  of  the  other 
rictims  of  the  révolution,  including  the  Swiss  Guards,  was  also 
placed  in  two  large  adjoining  graves.  Over  the  whole,  an  ex- 
piatory  chapel,  with  suitable  buildings  adjoining,  was  erected 
hy  Louis  XVIII.  A  raised  platform  containing  the  earth  of  the 
principal  part  of  the  cemetery,  with  the  bodies  before  men- 
lioned,  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  gallery  on  eacli  side,  and 
by  a  chapel  at  each  end.  The  larger  chapel  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  surmounted  by  a  dôme.  Within  are  two  statues,  of 
Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  each  supported  by  an  angel; 
on  Uie  pedestal  of  the  former  his  will  is  inscribed  in  letlers  of 
gold  on  a  black  marble  slab  ;  on  that  of  tlie  latter  are  extracts 
of  the  queen's  last  letter  to  Mme  Élizabeth.  Around  the  chapel 
are  niches  with  magnificent  candelabra,  and  bas-reliefs  with 
appropriate  designs.  The  whole  is  finished  with  great  taste 
and  simplicity.  Beneath  is  a  subterranean  chapel,  where  an 
allar  of  grey  marble  is  erected  over  the  exact  spot  wliere 
Louis  XVL  was  l^uried;  and  in  a  corner,  about  5  feet  from  it, 
is  pointed  out  the  original  resting-place  of  tlie  queen.  The 
veslry  attached  is  for  the  use  of  two  clergymen,  who  perform 
mass  hère  every  day.  The  architects  were  Percier  and  Fon- 
taine. The  effect  produced  by  this  monument  is  very  solemn,  and 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  visitor.  The  guardian 
who  shows  it  résides  in  the  building.  Not  far  from  this  are  the 
Bains  de  Tivoli,  102,  rue  St.  Lazare.— In  this  establishment 
are  artificial  baths  of  every  kind,  with  commodious  lodgings 
for  invalids,  and  a  fine  garden. 
Eastward  of  the  Expiatory  Chapel  is  the 
(iOLLÉGE  BoYAL  DE  BouRBON,  5,  ruc  Stc.  Croix.— Thc  buildings 
in  which  Ihis  collège  is  established  were  erected  in  1781,  aller 
ihe  designs  of  Brongniart,  for  a  couvent  of  Capuchins.  In  1800, 
Ihe  same  architect  was  charged  to  convert  it  into  a  collège,  to 
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be  called  DjSwKnaparte,  a  name  which  it  bore  till  the  re- 
sloration,  when  it  assumed  that  of  Collège  de  Bourbon.  The 
front  is  162  feet  long  by  42  in  height.  It  consists  of  a  central 
door-way  with  columns  and  a  pediment,  and  of  two  pavillons 
at  the  extremilies  ;  one  of  which,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
convent,  is  now  tlie  church  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Church  of  St.  Louis  is  composed  of  a  nave,  with  one 
narrow  aisle  :  it  is  a  plain  building  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a 
semicircular  choir;  the  altaris  towards  the  west.  It  is  adomed 
with  some  beautiful  fresco  paintings,  by  Messrs.  Abel  de  Pujol 
and  Brézard,  and  four  large  pictures  of  saints,  painted  in  wax, 
by  Messrs.  Sébastien,  Cornu,  and  Bézart.  Inanurn  placed  on  a 
column  of  black  marble,  in  the  baptismal  chapel,  is  the  heart 
of  Count  de  Choiseul  Gouffier,  the  celebrated  Grecian  Iraveller. 

From  hence  the  stranger  will  pass,  by  the  rue  Joubert,  to 
No.  62,  rue  de  la  Victoire  (called  during  the  restorationrue 
Chantereine).  By  proceeding  up  an  avenue,  leading  into  a  gardea, 
he  will  tind  a  house,  once  the  résidence  of  Napoléon  and  José- 
phine. It  was  originally  built  in  1787  for  the  celebrated  dancer 
Guimard,  passed  from  her  to  Madame  Talma,  who  in  her  tum 
sold  it  to  Madame  Beauhamais,  aflerwards  the  Empress  José- 
phine.  The  latler  added  the  pavillon  we  now  see  at  the  nearer 
end,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  original  construction.  U 
masks  the  pillared  door-way,  and  its  interior,  forming  a  kind 
of  antechamber  to  the  suite  of  rooms  (only  tliree  in  number, 
and  any  thing  but  spacious),  will  ever  be  famous  for  foeing  the 
trysting-place  of  the  future  Emperor's  paladins,  when  the  new 
chivalry  of  France  set  out  with  Iheir  chiefs  to  silence  the 
**  avocats  criards,"  as  the  fiery  Murât  designated  the  iegislators 
assembled  in  the  Orangery  of  St.  Cloud.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  building,  the  visiter  will  see  the  window  of  the  eoMnet 
de  travail  of  the  then  future  Emperor.  It  is  the  fourth  and  last 
window  of  the  lower  range.  The  door  of  this  cabinet  opens 
interiorly  into  the  drawing-rooin,  and  is  itself  not  much  larger 
than  a  senlry-box.  Overhead,  at  the  top  of  the  house,  may  be 
seen  tlie  sky-lighted  garret  in  which  Napoléon  passed  many  a 
nighl.  His  habitation  ofthe  little  mansion,  which  of  course  was 
only  as  occasional  as  his  visits  to  Paris,  seems  to  bave  alwars 
caused  some  dérangement  of  its  interior  economy,  seeing  thaï 
his  step-son,  Eugène,  the  future  Viceroy  of  Italy,  was  fain  to 
sleep  in  the  loft  of  the  small  coach-house  which  the  visitor  will 
remark  to  the  right  on  entering  the  garden.  The  bed-room  of 
his  sister  Hortense,  aflerwards  queen  of  Holland,  may  also  be 
seen  close  by .  General  Bertrand  became  the  teaant  of  this  maii- 
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sion  for  a  lime,  on  his  return  from  St.  Helena,  on  the  deatk  of 
bismaster  in  1821.  Us  présent  occupant  is  M.  Goste,  and  it  is 
Uie  property  of  the  widow  of  Marslial  Lefebvre-Desnouettes. 
In  tlie  garden  may  be  seen  a  bust  of  Napoléon,  not  remarkable 
in  ilself,  under  whicli  Bertrand  lias  caused  to  be  engraved  :— 
In  bac  minima  jam  maximus 
Plusqaam  maxima  concepit. 
The  readiest  access  may  be  had  to  this  interesting  house  by 
passing  through  the  adjoining  Bains  Néothermes,  the  com- 
plelest  bathing-establishment  in  Paris,  where  invalids  may  hâve 
llie  compétent  médical  attendance  of  Dr.  A.  de  Bonnard.  (l) 

(i)  As  the  most  trifling  circumstances  connecled  wilh  tbe  career  of 
lliis  exlraordinary  man  cannot  but  be  inlerestins  to  the  reader,  a  brief 
notice  is  sabjoined  of  the  différent  places  at  which  he  resided  in  Paris, 
(rom  his  first  arrivai  up  to  the  révolution  of  the  isih  Brumaire,  and  ihe 
establishment  of  the  Gonsular  govemment.— £co/e  Militaire:  Bona- 
parte, coming  from  the  mililary  scbool  of  Brienne,  was  admilted  hère 
00  tbe  I9th  October,  1784,  and  occupied  a  small  room  on  the  upper 
storey  of  the  establishment.— Quaz  Conii,  Ko.  5  :  hère  Bonaparte  occu- 
pied a  small  ganet.^Hôtelde  Metz,  rue  du  Mail,  from  May  to  September 
1792.  Bonaparte,  then  a  captaiu  of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  Paris  to 
render  an  account  of  soroe  strong  political  opinions  he  had  expressed 
wbile  in  garrison  at  Valence — Hôtel  des  Droits  de  l'Homme,  rue  du 
Mail,  October,  1794.  Bonaparte  was  then  gênerai  of  artillery;  his  brother 
Louis  and  Junot  accompanied  him  as  aides-de-camp.  They  lodged 
togethcr  on  the  4lh  storey,  at  a  rent  of  27  livres  in  specie  per  month. 
His  friendship  for  Talma,  wbich  continued  unabated  to  his  dealh, 
commenced  in  this  house,  to  which  the  great  actor  resorled  to  give 
lessons  in  déclamation  to  *'  la  citoyenne  Petit,"  aflerwards  Mme  Talma. 
"Rue  de  la  Michodière,  No.  19.  Being  witbout  employment,  in  very 
oarrow  circumstances,  and  unwilling  to  go  to  La  Vendée  as  a  gênerai  of 
iafaniry,  Bonaparte  occupied  a  small  lodging  in  the  upper  storey  of 
ibis  bouse. — Hôtel  Mirabeau,  rue  du  Dauphin,  1795.  Bonaparte  dis- 
graced  occupied  himself  in  visiling  the  différent  merobers  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  to  solicit  employment.  In  this  holel  he  siept  on  the 
eTcof  the  i3th  Vendémiaire,  of  that  mémorable  day  on  which,  having 
obtained  the  command  of  the  troops  through  the  faveur  of  Barras,  be 
defeated  *'  tbe  sections,"  and  opened  his  way  to  tbe  appointment  of 
"General  in  Cbief  of  the  Army  of  î\a\Y''*— Hôtel  de  la  Colonnade,  rue 
Xetwe  des  Capucines.  Hère  Bonaparte  installed  himself  on  the  i3lb  Ven- , 
demiaire,  and  remained  during  the  disarmament  of  *'  the  sections,"  and 
bere,  on  tbe  9th  March,  1796,  was  celebrated  his  marriage  with  José- 
phine, widow  of  General  Bcauharnais,  who  had  perished  on  tbe  scaffold. 
— Aiie  Chantereine,  No.  53,  wbither  Bonaparte  removed  on  his  marria;;e 
witb  Joséphine.  From  this  hôtel  be  took  fais  departure  2istMarcb,  i79d, 
to  assame  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  on  the  5ih  December, 
1797,  retoraed  to  it,  bis  arrivai  at  Paris  being  preceded  by  170  standards, 
550  pièces  of  cannon,  and  60,000,000  fr.  reroitted  to  the  siate;  in  honour 
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Relupnmg  to  Ihe  Boulevard,  Ihe  visitor  will  find  Ihe 

Maison  St.  Foix,  or  Hôtel  d*Osmond,  8,  rue  Basse  du  Rempart, 
a  splendid  mansiou  built  by  Brongniart,  in  1775. 

At  Ihe  western  extremity  of  Ihe  Boulevards  stands  the  superb 
diurch  of 

La  Madeleine.— This  is  the  fourth  church  which  has  been 
erected,  since  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  on  this  site, 
called  in  former  limes,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  suburban  villa  of 
the  Bishops  of  Paris,  "  la  Ville  l'Évêque."  In  1G59,  Mademoiselle 
d'Orléans  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  édifice  which  immediately 
preceded  the  Madeleine.  That  church  not  being  found  suffi- 
ciently  large  for  the  increasing  population  of  the  neighbour- 
hood,  the  présent  magnificent  structure  was  commenced  in 
17G4,  by  Constant  d'ivry,  architect  to  the  Duke  of  Orléans  :  to 
d'Ivry,  who  died  in  1777,  succeeded  Couture,  who  altered  m 
some  respects  the  original  design.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
Révolution  suspended  the  works  altogether,  until,  on  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  Prussian  campaign,  Napoléon  having  deter- 
mined  to  dedicate  the  Madeleine  as  a  Temple  of  Glory,  "  to 
commemorate  the  achievements  of  the  French  arms,  and  to 
bave  on  its  columns  engraved  the  names  of  ail  those  who  had 
died  in  fighting  their  country's  battles,  allotted  the  necessary 
funds,  and  directed  Vignon  to  complète  it.  The  Emperor*s  pro- 
ject  was  frustrated  by  the  disastrous  events  which  followed. 
In  1815,  Louis  XVIll.  restored  it  to  its  original  destination,  ^nd 
decreed  that  it  should  contain  monuments  to  Louis  XVI.,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Louis  XVII.,  and  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth.  The  ré- 
volution of  1830  found  it,  notwithstanding,  in  a  very  unfinished 
State  ;  the  activity  of  tlie  présent  government  has,  however, 
completed  it,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Huvé,  who  had  con- 
ducted  the  work  with  M.  Vignon,  in  a  manner  altogether  worthy 
the  original  design.  This  proud  spécimen  of  the  genius  of  mo- 
dem architecture  stands  on  an  elevated  platform,  of  100  mètres 
in  lenglh  by  42  in  breadtli,  and  is  approached  al  each  end  by  a 
flight  of  30  steps,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  façade  :  iU 
form  and  proportions  are  purely  Grecian.  A  colonnade  of  52  iso- 
lated  Corintliian  columns,  each  15  mètres  by  5  in  circumference, 
surrounds  it,  15  on  each  side,  14  in  the  southem  portico  and 
8  in  the  northern.  The  intercolumniations  are  of  the  breadtb 

of  which  Ihe  municipalily  voted  that  ihe  street  should  henceforih  hem 
the  naroe  of  the  •*  rue  de  la  Victoire."  Hère  Bonaparte  received  bis  ap-» 
poinlment  to  the  command  of  the  expédition  to  Egypt;  and  from  ihit 
hôtel,  on  bis  return.  emanatcd  those  counsels  and  intrigues  which  Ie4 
10  the  révolution  of  ibe  i8tb  Brumaire,  and  to  bis  dictatorship. 
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oftwo  diameters,  and  corresponding  wilh  them,  in  the  walls, 
js  a  row  of  niches  containing  colossal  statues  of  saints,  corn- 
posed  of,  on  the  right  of  the  bronze  gâte,  St.  Philippe,  and  on 
the  left,  St.  Louis,  both  by  Nanteuil.  In  the  colonnade  on  the 
right;  1.  the  Angel  Gabriel,  by  Duret;  2.  St.  Bernard,  by  Hus- 
son;  3.  Ste.  Thérèse,  by  Feuchère;  4.  St.  Hilaire,  by  Hugue- 
nin;  5.  Ste.  Cécile,  by  Dumont;  G.  St.  Irénée,  by  Gourdel; 
î.  Ste.  Adélaïde,  by  Bosio,  nephew;  8.  St.  François  de  Salles, 
byMolchenet;  9.  Ste.  Hélène,  by  Mercier;  10.  St.  Martin,  by 
Grevenich;  11.  Ste.  Agathe,  by  Dantan,  jun.j  12.  St.  Grégoire, 
by  Thérasse;  13.  Ste.  Agnes,  by  Dusseigneur;  14.  St.  Raphaël, 
by  Dantan,  sen.  Facing  the  rue  Tronchet  :  15.  St.  Luc,  by 
Ramey;  16.  St.  Jean,  by  the  same;  17.  St.  Mathieu,  by  Desprez; 

18.  St.  Marc,   by  Lemaire.    In  the  colonnade  on  the   left  : 

19.  Guardian  Angel,  by  Bra;  20.  Ste.  Marguerite,  by  Caunois: 
21.  St.  Jean  Chrysostôme,  by  Jecther;  22.  Ste.  Geneviève,  by 
Debay,  sen.;  23.  St.  Grégoire-le-Grand,  by  Maindron;  24.  St. 
Jean  Devallois,  by  Caillot;  25.  St.  Jérôme,  by  Lanno;  26. 
Ste.  Christine,  by  Valcher;  27.  St.  Ferdinand,  by  Jalay;  28. 
Ste.  Élizabeth,  by  Cailhouette  ;  29.  St.  Charles  Borromée,  by 
Jouffroy  ;  30.  Ste.  Anne,  by  Desbœufs;  31.  St.  Denis,  by  Debay, 
jun.  ;  32.  St.  Michel,  by  Raggi.  A  richly  sculptured  freize,  sur- 
mounted  by  lions'  heads  and  palm  leaves,  crowns  the  colon- 
nade; and  an  arcade,  two  mètres  in  breadth,  the  ceiling  of 
which  as  well  as  that  of  the  porticos  is  covered  with  the  most 
florid  architectural  ornament,  encircles  the  building  between 
the  main  walls  and  the  columns.  The  pediment  of  the  southern 
end  contains  an  immense  alto-rilievo  by  Lemaire,  38  j  mètres 
in  lenglh  by  1\  in  height  to  the  angle  :  in  the  centre  is  the 
figure  of  Christ,  at  whose  feet  the  Magdalene  is  seen  in  an  atti- 
tude of  supphant  pénitence,  receiving  from  the  divine  clemency 
the  remission  of  her  sins.  On  the  right  of  the  Saviour  the  Angel 
of  Pity  contemplâtes  with  benign  satisfaction  the  converted 
sinner  :  directed  to  assemble  the  just,  he  is  attended  by  Inno- 
cence, supported  by  Faith  and  Hope.  Charity,  seated,  accom- 
panied  by  two  children,  regards  the  blissful  abodes  of  Paradise. 
In  Ihe  angle  is  an  angel  who  greets  the  résurrection  of  a  blessed 
spirit,  and,  raising  his  shroud,  points  to  the  place  reserved  for 
him.  This  side  of  the  bas-relief  is  finely  characterbed  by  an 
air  of  div'me  serenity.  On  the  lefl  of  the  Sovereign  Judge  the 
Angel  of  Vengeance  repels  the  Vices.  Hatred,  with  distorted 
features;  Unchastity,  personified  by  a  female  dishevelled  and 
in  disordered  garb,  accompanied  by  the  object  of  her  guilty 
passion;  Hypocrisy,  with  youthful  féminine  features,  on  her 
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head  a  raised  mask  ;  Avarice,  represenled  by  Age  slill  cUnging 
lo  useless  treasures;  and  a  démon  precipitaling  inlo  Ihe  abyss 
a  damned  spirit,  terminale  Ihe  group  on  this  side.  This  is  Ihe 
largest  sculptured  pediment  in  existence,  and  occupied  Iwo 
yeaps  in  executing  :  llie  figure  of  Christ  measures  5 1  mètres  in 
height.  The  northern  portico  is  simple,  wilhout  any  extraor- 
dinary  architectural  ornament.  Having  ascended  the  lofty  flighl 
of  sleps  which  leads  to  the  southern  porch,  the  visitor's  allen- 
lion  will  be  arrested  by  the  bronze  doors,  a  work  in  every  re- 
spect  worthy   of  the  édifice.    This    immense  chef-d'œuvre, 
measuring  10  mètres  by  6,  illustrâtes  by  scriptural  subjects  in 
compartments  the  ten  commandments.  The  firsl  contains  a  bas- 
relief  of  Moses  commanding  the  Tables,  which  he  has  jusl 
received  from  the  Lord,  to  be  obeyed.  2d,  Moses  causes  the 
blasphémer  to  be  stoned.  3d,  God  reposes  after  the  création  of 
man.  4th,  The  curse  of  Noah  on  his  son.  6lh,  The  death  of  Abel, 
and  the  curse  of  Gain.  6th,  Nathan  announces  to  David  his 
chastisement.  7th,  Joshua  punishes  the  theft  of  Acham  afler  the 
taking  of  Jéricho.  8th,  Susanna,  and  punishment  of  the  Elders. 
9th,  God  reproaches  Abimelech.  lOlh,  Elias  reproaches  Jezabel 
with  the  murder  of  Naboth.  Thèse  noble  doors,  designed  by 
Triqueti,  and  casl,under  his  direction,  by  Messrs.  Richard,  Eclt, 
and  Durand,  are  considerably  largerthan  thoseoflheBaptistery 
at  Florence,  or  of  the  Panthéon  at  Rome,  and  are  only  lo  be 
compared  in  dimensions  to  those  of  St.  Peler's.  On  entering  the 
vestibule  Ihree  bas-reliefs  are  conspicuous,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charily.  On  the  right,  in  the  chapel  for  marriages,  is  a  group  by 
Pradier,  representing  the  marriage  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  lefl  is 
the  baptismal  font,  vi^ith  a  group  by  Rude,  of  Ghrisl  and 
St.  John  at  the  waters  of  Jordan.  An  organ  vi^ill  be  erected 
over  the  porch.   The  church  itself  consists  of  a  vasl  unbroken 
nave,  lined  with  rich  marbles.  Il  is  lighted  by  a  séries  of  four 
spherical  apertures  in  a  slightly  domed  ceiling,  gorgeously  gill, 
and  supporled  by  eight  majestic  Corinthian   columns.   The 
walls,  including  those  of  the  choir,  are  masked  by  an  lonic 
screen,  Ihrough  which  a  gallery  runs.  In  the  base  of  the  screcn, 
on  each  side,  are  three  equi-distant  altars,  surmounted  by 
statues  :  Sle.  Amélie,  by  Bra;  Jésus  Christ,  by  Darel;  Sle.Clo- 
tilde,  by  Barry,  on  the  right  :  on  the  left,  St.  Vincent  dePauIc, 
by  Raggi;  the  Virgin,  by  Seurre;  St.  Augustin,  by  Elcx^ 
marble  balustrade  encompassing  the  inlerior  of  the  church 
séparâtes  il  from  the  screen  and  latéral  altars.  Arched  spaces 
under  the  ceiling,  corresponding  with  thèse  altars,  conlain 
palntlngs  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  Magdalene.  The  firsl,  lo 
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Ihe  righl  on  enlering,  represents  **  the  Preaching  of  Christ  and 
Conversion  of  Ihe  Magdalene,  "  by  Schnelz.  2d,  The  Crucifixion, 
wilh  Ihe  Virgin  Mary,  Mary  Magdalene,  etc.,  by  Bouchot.  3d,  The 
Magdalene  in  the  désert  of  Sainte  Beaume,  joining  in  prayer 
wilh  the  angels,  etc.,  by  Abel  de  Pujol.  On  the  left,  Ist,  The 
Supper  of  Bethany,  with  tlie  Magdalene  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
by  Coudert.  2d,  The  Magdalene,  bringing  precious  ointments 
to  embalm  the  body  of  Christ,  is  told  by  an  angel  that  he  bas 
risen,  by  Coignet.  3d,TheDealh  of  the  Magdalene,  whoresigns 
her  spirit  amidst  the  hymns  of  angels  and  the  seraphim,  by 
Signol.  (1)  On  the  ceiling  over  the  altar  is  a  splendid  composi- 
tion by  Ziegler,  which  cannot  fait  to  command  attention.  The 
object  of  the  artist  in  this  great  design  was  to  illustrate,  by 
personages  sacred  and  historic,  the  events  which  bave  most 
powerfully  contributed  to  propagate,  establish,  and  maintain 
Ihe  Christian  religion,  and  also,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Magdalene  in  glory,  to  exhibit  the  regenerating  influence  of 
Cliristianity  on  the  livesand  morals  of  men.  The  Magdalene,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  repentant  sinner,  is  placed  near  Christ  :  three 
angels,  supporling  the  cloud  on  which  she  Icneels,  exhibit  a 
scroU  with  the  words  "dilexit  multum"  (she  loved  much), 
The  Saviour  enthroned,  in  bis  hand  the  symbol  of  rédemption, 
is  surrounded  by  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  the  founders  of 
Christianity  :  on  bis  right  are  characlerised  the  principal  events 
which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  eastern  church,  in  the  per- 
sons  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  St.  Maurice,  St.  Laurence, 
St.  Augustine  habited  as  a  monk,  and  St.  Ambroise,  bishop  of 
Milan.  Next  come  the  Crusades  :  Urban  II.,  Eugenius  III.,  St. 
Bernard,  Peter  the  Hermit  pressing  ou  the  expédition,  are  in 
Ihe  van;  then  foUow  the  dukes,  counts,  and  barons  of  Chris- 
lendom  ofîering  their  weaith  and  their  swords,  and  an  old  man 
beneath,  who  dévotes  bis  three  sons  to  the  "holy  cause." 
Chief  of  a  group  near  the  Magdalene,  St.  Louis  kneels,  covered 
wilh  the  royal  mantle,  displaying  the  fleurs  de  lys;  then 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  bearing  the  oriflamme;  Richard  Cœur  de 
Lion,  Robert  of  Normandy,  a  Constable  de  Montmorency; 
Dandolo,  the  "blind  old  Doge,"  carrying  the  Venetian  stan- 
dard, which  he  planted  in  triumph  on  the  Turkish  walls;  and 
next,  recognised  by  hispen,  is  Ville  Hardouin,  the  historian  of 
the  Crusades.  The  struggles  of  the  Greeks  to  throw  ofT  the 

(1)  The  mode  of  applying  Ihesc  painlings  is  vcry  durable.  A  Ihin  coat 
of  fine  lime  is  first  applied  to  (he  surface  of  ihe  wall,  and  one  of  oil  if 
then  added;  upon  Ihis  the  paintiug  is  roade,  and  the  prooess  is  équivalent 
to  painling  on  Ihe  slone  itself .  ^         i 
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Mussulman  yoke  are  depicted  by  a  Grecian  warrior  prostrate, 
and  a  group  of  his  couatrymen  pressing  in  dévotion  around 
the  standard  of  the  cross.  On  the  Saviour*s  leftare  some  of  the 
early  martyrs  :  Ste.  Catherine,  with  tlie  wheel,  etc.  ;  Ste.  Ce- 
cilia,  holding  the  emblem  of  ''divine  harmony."  Indistinctly 
seen  is  the  sliadowy  form  of  Ahasuerus,  the  wandering  Jew, 
traditionally  supposed  to  be  Judas  Iscariot.  Below  are  the 
warriors  of  Glovis,  from  whose  aspect  a  Druidess  Aies  in  dis- 
may.  St.  Rémi  baptises  Glovis,  near  whom  in  the  attitude  of 
dévotion  is  Ste.  Glotilde,  Queen  of  France.  Gorresponding  to 
St.  Louis  is  Gharlemagne,  on  whom  a  cardinal  confers  the 
insignia  of  the  empire;  an  envoy  of  the  caliph  Haroun  al  Ras- 
chid,  atlended  by  a  guardian  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  présents 
him  with  '*  the  keys,"  and  the  robe  of  the  Virgin.  Lower  down 
is  Pope  Alexander  ill.,  wlio  laid  the  foundation  of  Notre  Dame, 
giving  his  bénédiction  to  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  Doge  and 
a  Venetian  senator  standing  near  indicate  that  the  cereinony 
took  place  at  Venice.  Otho,  Joan  of  Arc,  Raphaël,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Dante,  complète  this  side.  In  the  centre  is  Henry  IV., 
the  convert  to  Gatholicism;  Louis  XUL,  presenting  his  crown 
to  the  Virgin  in  obédience  to  his  vow  ;  and  near  him  Richelieu, 
who  assists  in  the  ceremony.  The  last  group  is  devoted  to  the 
Emperor  Napoléon,  who  receives  the  impérial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  Pius  Vil.  The  Bishop  of  Genoa  unroUs  the  concordat, 
and  is  assisted  by  Gardinals  Gaprara  and  Braschi.  The  artist  bas 
not  introduced  his  présent  Majesty,  but  a  date  inscribed  on  a 
column  sufficiently  indicates  by  whose  ordersthis  record  ofthe 
triumphs  of  Ghristianity  was  executed.  The  choir,  forming  a 
semicircle,  is  ornamented  in  the  intercolumniations  with  pamt- 
ings  by  Raverat,  on  a  ground  of  gold,  which  produce  a  very 
fine  effect.  In  the  midst,  approached  by  marble  steps,  standîs 
the  high  altar.  unrivalled  perhaps  for  the  riclmess  of  its  sculp- 
tured  décorations,  by  Marochetti.  The  principal  group  repre- 
sents  the  Magdalene  in  an  attitude  of  divine  rapture,  borne  to 
paradise  on  the  wings  of  angels;  around  her  person  are  draped 
a  gracefuUy-folded  tunic,  and  the  long  hair  with  which  sfae 
wiped  the  Saviour's  feet.  On  a  pedestal  at  each  of  the  front 
angles  is  an  archangel  in  prayer.  AU  thèse  figures  are  consi- 
dered  to  be  ofthe  finest  design  and  exécution;  perhaps  itis 
not  too  much  to  pronounce  them  the  chefs-d'œuvre  of  the  great 
artist  from  whose  genius  they  emanated.  They  are  ail  of  tlie 
size  of  nature.  (1)    The  two  marble  basins  for  holy  water  are 

(1)  The  group  on  the  high  altar  by  Marochetti  cosl  150,000  fr. 
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hy  M.  Moine,  and  the  children  of  the  interior  frieze  by 
M.Galhouetle.  It  must  be  acknowledged  Uial  this  church, 
although  it  will  disappoint  the  expectations  of  tliose  who  think 
lo  find  in  it  the  ''  soleran  temple/'  is  a  splendid  spécimen  of 
Ihe  perfection  and  resources  of  art  in  this  counlry.  Much  difli- 
cully  was  experienced  in  ventilating  and  warming  this  vast 
building;  it  bas,  however,  been  so  happily  attained,  thaï  little 
variation  is  now  perceptible  in  any  part  of  it,  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes  emanating  from  a  boiler  placed  under  the  choir. 
Behind  the  northern  porlico,  and  concealed  from  view,  is  a 
peal  of  fixed  bells,  rung  by  hammers.  The  roof  is  composed 
eotirely  of  iron  and  copper.  In  the  basement  storey  are  two 
cbapels,  one  intended  to  be  a  Calvaire  ;  the  other,  under  the 
protection  of  St.  François,  belonging  to  the  fraternity  of  that 
order.  High  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  Madeleine  at  11  on  Sua- 
days  and  holidays. 

Behind  the  Madeleine  is  a  small  but  well-supplied  market, 
and  on  the  esplanade  east  of  the  édifice  a  flower-market  is  held 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

Near  tbis,  in  the  rue  Chauveau  la  Garde,  is  the  Hôtel  Vie- 
toria,  an  English  house,  and  noted  for  ils  comfort,  airiness, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  its  charges. 

At  a  short  distance  is  the 

Hôtel  des  Affaires  Étrangères,  corner  of  the  Boulevard 
and  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines.— Offices  and  résidence  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  AfTairs.  In  1821,  government  purchased 
this  Hôtel  of  the  hoirs  of  Marshal  Berthier,  Prince  of  Wagram. 

Passing  into  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
widest  of  the  trading  streets  of  Paris,  the  visitor  will  observe  : 

Hôtel  du  Timbre.— The  Stamp-Offices  occupies  a  part  of  the 
Convent  des  Capucines,  from  which  the  neighbouring  street  and 
boulevard  dérive  their  names.  It  présents  a  blank  wall  to  the 
Street  looking  like  a  mausoleum.  The  government  intend  re- 
inoving  this  establishment. 

Opposite  is  a  barrack  of  the  Sapeurs-Pompiers,  or  Firemen. 


One  of  the  first  objects  on  entering  this  arrondissement  from 
the  Place  Vendôme  is  the 

Marché  St.  Honoré,  rue  du  Marché  St.  Honoré,  opened  in 
1809,  upon  the  site  of  the  Convent  des  Jacobins,  so  celebrated 
during  the  Révolution.  It  consiàts  of  four  covered  squares,  for 
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Ihe  dally  sale  of  provisions  of  ail  sorts;  it  is  well  supplied  willi 
water  by  fountains. 

The  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs  will  lead,  by  the  rue  Mé- 
hul,  lo  a  "place"  in  which  stands  an  élégant  building,  the 
Théâtre  des  Italiens.  (See  Théâtres.) 

Next  to  this,  the  Passage  Choiseul,  one  of  the  handsomesl 
in  Paris,  will  lead  the  visitor  inlo  the  rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin; 
at  the  western  end  of  which  will  be  found  the 

Fontaine  de  Locis  le  Grand,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  rue 
de  la  Michodière  and  tlie  rue  du  Port  Mahon.— This  beauliful 
fountain  was  erected  in  1712,  and  rebuilt  in  1828.  It  consistsof 
Iwo  columns,  wilh  a  niche  between,  in  whjch  stands  a  figure 
armed  willi  a  trident,  in  the  act  of  striking  a  dolphtn.  The 
capitals,  comices,  and  entablalure,  are  ornamented  witb  sculp- 
tures of  fish,  shells,  aqualic  plants,  etc.  The  basin,  formed  of 
a  single  bloclc  of  stone,  is  fashioned  to  represent  an  immense 
shell.  Tlie  foUowing  was  the  inscription  :— 

Régnante  Carolo  X. 

Prislinum  fonlem  angusliore  area  jam  amplificata. 

Commuai  utilitati  urbisque  ornamento. 

In  majus  restiluerunt  prsfeclus  et  sdiles 

Anno  M.DCCC.XX.TIir.  i 

but  the  firsl  line  of  it  is  now  effaced. 

On  passiug  up  the  rue  Louis  le  Grand,  the  visitor  cornes  to 
the  western  end  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  where  he  will 
remark  the  fantastic  front  of  tlie  Bains  Chinois.  From  bence 
the  rue  de  la  Chaussée  d'Antin  leads  to  the  rue  de  Clich?, 
where,  on  the  eastern  side,  not  far  from  the  barrier,  is  Ihe  new 
prison  for  debtors;  a  plain  building,  almost  entirely  hid  from 
the  Street  by  a  liigh  wall.  (See  Prisons.) 

The  stranger,  by  prolonging  his  walk  outside  ihe  Bttrrièrê  de 
Clichy,  will  soon  corne  to  the  airy  and  agreeable  suburb  of 
Les  Batignolles.  To  the  east  is  the 

Cimetière  de  Montmartre.— This  spot  having  fonnerly  been 
a  gypsum  quarry,  the  conséquent  irregularity  of  the  ground 
gives  it  a  broken  and  picturesque  appearance.  It  was  the  lirsl 
cemetery  established  afler  the  suppression  of  burial-places  in 
the  City,  and  was  originally  named  Champs  de  Repos.  The 
visitor,  in  making  the  tour,  should  ascend  an  elevatioo  to 
the  right,  whicli  affords  an  inlcresting  view  of  the  grouml 
below,  where  in  Spring  tliepoplar,  the  lilac,  and  the  honeysuckie 
revive  and  bloom  among  the  mouldering  dead.  At  the  exlre- 
mity  of  this  eminence  will  be  observed  a  stone  cross,  ncar 
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which  on  an  élévation  are  some  handsome  monuments  of  the 
ûmiliesof  Voyerd'Argenson,  d'Aguesseau,  deSégur,  andSeveste. 
The  most  prominent  objecl  is  a  stone  obelisk,  surmounted  hy 
a  cross,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  Duchess  de  Montmorency. 
Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  who 
died  at  Paris  in  1832.  Araong  the  monuments  most  admired 
/or  an  élégant  simplicily  are  those  of  the  two  celebrated  singers, 
Jenny  Colon  and  M.  Nourrit,  erected  within  the  last  few  years  ; 
Uie  latter  présents  a  beautifuUy-executed  profile  likeness  of 
thaï  accompllshed  actor  and  singer.  Amidst  a  multitude  of 
simple  grave-stones  arescattered  numbers  of  highly-ornamented 
columns,  sarcophagi,  Utile  temples,  etc.  The  stranger*s  steps 
will  oflen  be  arrested  by  epitaphs  breathing  expressions  of  the 
most  touchingandunaffectedtenderness.  The  fosses  communes, 
or  common  graves,  will  be  noticed  near  the  exterior  boundary. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  is  the  Jews'  burying-ground, 
enclosed,  and  containing  some  handsome  monuments  with 
fiebrew  inscriptions.  The  stranger  should  not  fail  to  visit  this 
cemetery,  as,  next  to  Père  la  Chaise,  it  is  the  most  picturesque 
and  rich  in  monuments.  The  English  visitor's  attention,  in  the 
course  of  his  perambulations,  will  frequently  be  arrested  by 
monumental  hiscriptions  in  his  native  tongue  to  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen. 

On  returmng  from  this  spot,  Ihe  Barrière  Blanche  will  lead 
Uie  visitor  by  the  rue  Blanche  to  the  Poste  aux  Chevaux,  at 
Ihe  corner  of  the  rue  Pigale.  This  large  and  well-arranged 
establishment  contains  a  farriery,  sheds  for  fodder,  corn,  etc., 
the  direclor*s  house,  and  other  offices,  besides  the  immense 
stables.  The  number  of  horses  kept  hère  exceeds  600.  Strangers 
are  readily  admitted. 

In  this  part  of  the  town  the  bouses,  built  in  the  style  of  villas, 
many  surrounded  by  good  gardons,  and  on  the  hill-side 
overlooking  Paris,  form  a  delightful  quarter  of  the  capital.  One 
of  Ihem,  No.  20,  rue  Fontame  St.  George,  is  worthy  a  visit;  it 
is  built  in  the  style  of  the  renaissance,  and  the  sculptures, 
executed  by  M.  Lechesne,  are  of  the  most  finished  description. 

Eastward  of  this,  at  the  end  of  the  rue  St.  Lazare,  is 

Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.— This  beautiful  little  church  was 
commenced  in  1823,  after  the  designs  of  M.  Le  Bas,  and  is  not 
yet  entûrely  finished.  Its  total  external  dimensions  are  204  feet 
by  96.  A  campanile  crowns  the  roof  of  the  choir.  The  portico, 
which  looks  well  when  viewed  from  the  rue  Laffitte,  is  composed 
of  four  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  pediment,  in  which 
are  sculpUired  the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour  adored  by  angels. 
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On  the  frieze  is  Ihe  inscriplion  :— 

BEATiE  MÂRI£  VIRGINI  LÂURETAN^E. 

Over  the  pedimentare  Ihe  figures  ofFaith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
The  principal  entrance  under  Ihe  portico  is  flanked  by  smaller 
ones  at  the  exlremities  of  the  façade.  The  internai  décorations 
much  resemble  Ihose  of  some  of  the  Roman  chiirches.  Rows 
of  lonic  columns,  to  the  right  and  left,  separate  tfle  nave  from 
the  aisles  ;  the  choir  is  terminated  by  a  large  semi-circular  alcôve. 
Throughoul  the  inlerior  the  walls  are  richly  decorated  orhung 
with  pictures;  the  ceilings  are  gorgeous,  being  divided  inlo 
compartments,  richly  sculptured  and  ornamented  with  rosettes, 
Ihe  whole  highly  coloured  or  profusely  gilt.  At  the  entrance 
of  each  aisle  is  a  small  chapel  ;  that  on  the  right  being  the 
baptistery;  that  on  the  lefl  hand  the  chapel  of  the  dead.  At  the 
other  extremities  will  be  two  others,  not  yet  finished,  to  be 
called,  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  for  marriages,  and  that  of  Ihe 
Holy  Communion  ;  meantime  thèse  services  are  performed  in 
small  side  chapels,  which  are  also  decorated  with  paintings, 
composed  expressly  for  them  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day. 
Over  the  columns  and  entablature  of  the  nave,  the  spaces  be- 
tween  the  Windows  are  occupied  by  eight  beautiful  paintings 
illustralive  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  choir  is  fitled  \ip 
with  stalis,  and  its  walls  are  iucrusted  with  rich  marbles.  The 
high  altar  is  supported  by  columns  of  the  Gorinthian  order, 
with  gilt  bronze  bases  and  capitals.  Over  the  stalls  are  painted 
the  Présentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Heim,  and  Jésus  in  the 
Temple,  by  Drolling.  The  dôme  of  the  choir  is  adomed  with 
figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Delorme ,-  on  the  concave  ceîling 
behind  the  high  altar  is  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin,  by  Picot, 
executed  on  a  ground  of  gold.  The  organ,  a  very  fine  one,  but 
not  harmonising  with  the  gorgeous  décorations  of  the  churcb, 
is  placed  over  the  principal  doorway.  The  gênerai  effecl  of  the 
interior  is  exceedingly  splendid.  Many  think  that  too  much 
décoration  bas  been  lavished  on  this  boasted  gem  of  French 
devotional  art  ;  so  much  richness  crowded  in  so  limited  a  space 
has  not  contributed  to  produce  the  solemn  effect  which  should 
prevail  in  a  place  of  divine  worship.  The  quarries  of  Château 
Landon  furnished  the  stone  even  for  the  polished  pillars  of  the 
nave.  The  entire  cost  of  the  church  has  been  about  l  ,800,000  fr. 
Service  is  performed  hère  with  much  pomp,  and  the  siiig;ing. 
chiefly  executed  by  children  of  the  parochial  schools,  instructed 
on  the  new  harmonie  System,  is  remarkably  good. 
Behind  this  church  there  is  a  new  quarter  of  Paris,  càXM 
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la  Nouvelle  Athéms^  well  worlh  the  stranger's  atlenlion,  for 
Ibe  élégance  of  the  houses.  The  rue  des  Martyrs  leads  to  the 

ABATTOIR  DE  MONTMARTRE. — Tlus  slaughter-house  is  situated 
belween  the  rues  Rochechouart,  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  and 
des  Martyrs,  and  the  wall  of  Paris.  The  architect  was  M.  Poitevin, 
imder  whose  direction  it  was  begun  in  1811.  It  occupies  a  spot 
389  yards  inlength  by  140  in  breadth. 

The  visitor  may  now  descend  by  the  rue  Rochechouart,  or  by 
Ihe  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonnière,  in  the  latter  of  which  is 
the  large  circular  laboratory  of  the  French  Gas  Light  Company^ 
besides  othermanufactories.  In  the  rue  Montholon,  at  the  eastern 
eod,  is 

St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  district  church  of  the  2d  arrondisse- 
ment. This  small  chapel  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
except  the  altar-piece,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  who  was  canonized 
in  1737,  and  a  portrait  of  the  same  personage.(l] 

A  splendid  church,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1824, 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  top  of  the  rue  Hauteville,  has  been 
erected,  and  when  entirely  finished  will  replace  the  building 
just  mentioned.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  an  attic  and  double 
aisles,  forming  an  oblong  édifice,  the  extemal  dimensions  of 
which  are  243  feetby  108,  and  the  hiternal,  198  feet  by  102  feet. 
At  the  southem  end  are  two  lofty  towers  rising  from  each  side 
of  an  ample  lonic  portico,  with  double  ranges  of  columns,  which, 
as  the  church  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  produce  a  grand 
effecl,  Tiewing  it  from  the  rue  Hauteville  or  the  rue  Lafayette. 
There  are  11  lonic  columns  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  galleries 
are  constructed  over  the  aisles.  Â  painted  freize,  9  feet  in  depth, 
is  to  run  above  the  central  columns  and  along  the  front  of  the 
galleries,  representing  the  sacraments,  the  life  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paule,  etc.  An  arch,  60  feet  in  height,  marks  the  séparation  of 
tbe  nave  from  the  choir;  the  latter,  surrounded  by  14  lonic 
columns,  forms  a  spacious  semicircle,  the  centre  of  which  isthe 
bigh  altar.  At  the  angles  of  the  building  are  sacristies,  and 
chapels  dedicated  to  varions  saints  occupy  the  side  aisles. 
Behind  the  choir  is  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  A  terrace,  with  a 
very  broad  flight  of  steps,  leads  to  the  perron  of  the  church 
from  the  place  Lafayette.  The  architects  of  this  church  are 

(1)  A  déviation  is  hère  madc  from  llie  limlls  of  this  arrondissement, 
by  inlroducing  a  notice  of  somc  of  the  objects  that  lie  out  of  it;  bot  Ibis 
the  visiior  wilI  flnd  calculated  for  bis  convenicnce  ••  that  portion  of  the 
(tiird  arrondissement  which  lies  uorlh  of  ihc  Boulevard  containiug  very 
fcw  olijects  of  inlercst.  ^         , 
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Messrs.  Lepèreand  Hittorf,  who  hâve  employed  ail  Iberesources 
of  Ihe  lonic  order  on  ils  élégant  exlerior.  It  is  one  of  Ihemosl 
beautiftil  in  Paris,  and  will  amplyrepay  Ihe  slranger's  curiosity. 
Behind  Ihis  church  is  a  large  tract  of  ground  fast  covcrag 
with  houses,  called  Ihe  Clos  St.  Lazare,  from  having  been 
once  the  property  of  the  convenl  of  Ihe  Lazarists,  in  tbc  rue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Denis.  An  hospilal  is  also  to  be  conslnided 
hère  which  will  contain  600  bcds,  and  bear  the  name  of 
VH^al  LowU'PhUippe.  From  hence  therc  is  a  fine  vicw 
extending  over  Paris. 

In  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonnière,  near  the  rue  Lafeyette, 
is  a  large  barrack  for  infanlry;  the  central  compartmcnt  ovcf 
the  gateway  is  omamcnted  with  miliUry  trophies.  Lower 
down  in  the  same  street,  on  the  western  side,  at  No.  23,  is  lb« 
Garde-Meoblede  la  CooRONNE.--Fonnerly  there  exisled  ne» 
the  Louvre  a  building  where  the  furniture,  jewels,  etc.,  of  Uw 
crown  were  deposited.  In  1760,  when  the  two  édifices  were 
erected  on  the  noHh  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Uiat 
nearesl  the  TuUeries  was  destined  lo  reçoive  thèse  valuable 
oblects  At  the  Révolution,  the  property  contained  In  the  (îa^d^ 
Meuble  vras  of  immense  value;  but  the  most  cosOy  objecte 
were  dispersed  during  the  troubles  of  that  pcriod.  Under  Na- 
«oleon  the  building  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  was  assigned  to  Uie 
Mlnistry  of  the  Marine,  and  the  Garde-Meuble  was  csUbUsbcd 
at  6  nie  des  Champs  Élysées,  from  whence  it  was  removed 
in  1826  to  the  rue  du  Faubourg  Poissonnière,  tt  contaios  ifl 
furniture  of  the  crown  not  in  immédiate  use,  the  jewels,  Ihe 
reealia  and  other  prccious  articles.  An  inspection  ofits  contents 
would'be  highly  interesting,  parUcularly  to  the  antiquanai 
visitor-  but  no  one  is  admitted  withouta  spécial  permissioa, 
which  is  not  easily  obtained.  Annexed  to  this  buUdiBg  is  the 
Conservatoire  de  Musique,  and  a  small  Théâtre,  which  is  de- 
nominaled  the  Salle  des  Menus  Plaisirs,  the  use  of  which  is 
sometimes  given  gratis  for  concerts  and  bails. 

There  are  several  handsome  houses  in  Uie  rue  du  Faubeur^ 
Poissonnière;  parUcularly  No.  60,  the  gateway.  of  which  « 
nanked  by  bold  lonic  columns.  The  rue  Bergère,  leadiaçto 
the  rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre,  will  bring  the  visitor  to  Ibe 
Boulevard  Montmartre,  on  the  soulhern  side  of  which  islûc 
nrelly  little  Théâtre  des  Variétés.  (See  Théâtres.) 

Beyond  is  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  one  of  the  most  feshioB- 
able  paru  of  Paris,  and  now,  from  the  style  of  the  buadmgs  ia 
nrosress  of  érection,  also  one  of  the  handsomest.  On  the  north 
sideisTortoni'scoffee-house,  also  the  Café  d^Parit.  Nearitis* 
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iMMise  called  Ihe  Maison  Dorée,  which,  from  its  architectural 
adorniDCDl,  is  much  admired,  and  well  worlhy  of  a  close  in- 
spection. A  short  distance  from  Ihis,  in  the  rue  Laffitte,  on  the 
right  hand  side.  are  lo  be  seen  the  two  splendid  hôtels  of  the 
Messrs.  Rothschild,  which  for  taste  and  magnificence  of  internai 
fiUing  up  surpass,  wilh  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  other  in 
Paris.  Some  well-known  restaurants,  much  frequented  by  the 
fashionables  of  Paris,  are  to  be  found  on  this  Boulevard.  In  the 
rue  Lepelletier  is  the  Académie  Royale  de  Musique,  or  French 
Opéra;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Boulevard  is  the  Opéra 
Comique,  (See  Théâtres.)  Behind  the  former  of  thèse  two 
Ihealres,  in  the  rue  Chauchat,  is  a  large  building,  roofed  with 
curious  elliptical  arches,  formerly  used  as  a  warehouse  for  the 
octroi,  and  now  converted  into  a  church  for  Protestants;  it  is 
called  Église  Évar^élique  de  la  Rédemption.  (See  Churches.) 

The  stranger  is  recommended  to  examine  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  erected  in  183G,  1837.  and  1838.  at  the  top  of  the  rue 
Richelieu,  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  Hôtel  Frascati,  a  celebrated 
gaming-house,  and  then  to  pass,  by  the  rue  St.  Marc,  into  the 
rue  Neuve  Vivienne,  which  is  unrivaUed  in  Paris  for  its  orpa- 
menlal  arcliiteclure.  The  shops  of  this  quarler  display  great 
élégance  and  taste.  At  Nos.  49  and  61  are  the  Concerts  Vivienne, 
with  a  garden  adjoining  :  hère  may  be  heard  good  music  well 
perfonned.  The  company  is  respectable.  Parallel  to  the  rue 
Vivienne  is  the  Pa^ge  des  Panoramas,  the  most  brilliant  and 
frequented  in  the  winter  evenings  of  ail  the  galleries  of  Paris. 
Descending  the  rue  Vivienne,  we  arrive  at  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  the  Théâtre  du  Fotide- 
tnlle.  (See  Théâtres.) 

The  Exchange,  or  La  BooRSE.—The  capital  of  France,  though 
rich  in  other  public  buildings,  was  until  within  a  few  years 
wilhoul  an  "Exchange."  Meetings  of  merchants  for  purposes 
of  commercial  intercourse  were  held  regularly  for  the  flrst  time 
in  1724,  at  the  Hôtel  Mazarin,  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs, 
Uie  résidence  of  Law,  the  financier»  During  the  Révolution 
Uiey  were  removed  t*  the  Church  des  Petits  Pères,  then  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  next  to  a  temporary  building  in  the  Rue 
Feydeau.  The  want,  hoVever,  of  an  édifice  speclally  devoted 
to  such  purposes  was  much  felt;  and  the  suppression  of  the 
convcnt  des  Filles  St.  Thomas  presented  a  site  in  every  respect 
adapled  for  such  à  building.  M.  Brongniart  was  charged  to 
furnish  the  plans,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  Bourse  was  laid 
on  the  24th  of  March,  1808.  The  works  proceeded  with  activity 
lUl  1814,  when  Ihey  were  suspended;  they  were  subsequenlly 
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resumed,  and  this  bcautiful  structure  was  completed  In  1826. 
Brongniarl  dying  in  1813,  the  works  proceeded  under  the  di- 
rection of  Labarre.  The  form  of  the  Exchange  is  a  parallelo- 
gram,  of  212  feet  by  126.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  range  of 
66  columns,  supporting  an  entablalure  and  a  masked  attic,  and 
forming  a  covered  gallery,  which  is  approached  by  a  fllght  of 
steps  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  western  front.  To  the 
intercolumniations  of  the  façade  correspond  two  ranges  of 
Windows,  separated  by  a  Doric  entablature,  and  surmounted 
by  a  decorated  frleze.  Over  the  entrance  is  inscribed  :— Bocrse 
ET  Tribunal  de  Gohmerce.  The  roof  of  this  édifice  is  entirely 
formed  of  iron  and  copper.  The  Salle  de  la  Bourse  in  the  centré 
of  the  building,  on  the  ground  floor,  where  stock-brokers  and 
merchants  meet,  is  116  feet  in  length,  by  76  in  breadth.  It  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  surrounded  by  arcades,  the  basements  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  hall,  are  of  marble.  On  the 
arcades  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  principal  mercantile 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  lit  from  the  roof,  and  a  deeply  coved 
ceiling  is  covered  with  admirable  monochrome  drawings,  pro- 
ducing  altogether  the  effectof  bas-reliefs;  the  figures  are  about 
10  feet  in  height.  The  number  of  compartments  is  16,  five  on 
each  side,  and  three  at  each  end.   They  were  executed  by 
M.  Abel  de  Pujol  and  M.  Meynier.  The  subjects  are  :— On  the 
lefl  :— Commercial  France  accepting  the  Tribute  of  the  four 
parts  of  the  World— Europe— -Asia— the  personification  of  the 
town  of  Nantes— that  of  Rouen.  In  front.— The  city  of  Paris 
delivering  the  keys  to  the  God  of  Commerce,  and  inviting  Com- 
mercial Justice  to  enter  the  walls  prepared  for  lier(i) — ^the 
personification  of  the  town  of  Lille— that  of  Bordeaux.  On  the 
right  :— The  Union  of  Commerce  and  the  Arts  giving  birth  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State — the  personification  of  Africa— 
America— Lyons—Bayonne.    Above  the  entrance  ;— The  City 
of  Paris  receiving  from  the  nymph  of  the  Seine  and  the  Genius 
of  the  Ourcq  the  productions  of  Abundance— personifications 
of  Strasbourg— Marseilles.  The  pavement  of  this  h^U,  which 
will  contain  2000  persons,  is  entirely  of  marble.  At  ils  eastern 
end  is  a  circular  space  railed  round  exclusively  for  the  agents 
de  change.  To  the  right  are  the  chambers  of  the  commitlee 
and  syhdicate  of  the-  agents  de  cliange,  and  of  the  courtiers  de 
commerce.  On  the  left  a  wide  staircase  leads  to  a  spacious  gai- 
lery,  supported  by  Doric  columns,  and  to  the  Hall  of  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Commerce,  with  its  offices,  etc.  The  ceiling  of  this 
(1)  Preyious  to  the  Révolution  of  1830  ihe  subjcct  of  ihis  comparimcol 
was  Charles  X.  presenting  the  New  Exchange  to  ihe  city  of  Parts. 
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court  is  painted  with  suitable  designs.  From  the  gallery  a 
corridor,  as  on  the  ground  floor,  cxtends  ail  round,  and  com- 
municates  with  the  Charaber  of  Commerce,  tlie  Court  of  Bank- 
niptcy,«and  other  public  offices  :  this  gallery  commands  the 
best  View  of  the  interior.  The  hours  of  business  are  from  1  lo  a 
quarter  pasl  5,  but  the  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  from  9  to 
a  quarter  past  5.  The  clock  under  the  péristyle  is  illuminated 
at  night.  Ladies  were  formerly  admitted  to  the  Bourse,  but  as 
it  was  found  to  encourage  a  passion  for  gambling  among  the 
gentler  sex,  they  are  not  now  generally  allowed  to  enter  during 
bours  of  business  without  a  permission  from  Jlf .  le  Commissaire 
de  la  Bourse.  This  beautiful  édifice  may  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  ail  similar  establishments  ;  its  total  cost  was  8,149,000  fr. 

The  Place  de  la  Bourse  leads  to  the  rue  Vivienne,  where,  at 
No.  18,  will  be  found  the  Libraries  and  News  Booms  of  Messrs. 
Gahgnani  and  Co.  At  this  European  establishment  is  published 
the  daily  English  journal,  Galignani's  Messenger,  so  well 
known  throughout  the  Continent.  Nearly  opposite  is  the  rue 
Golbert,  leadmg  to  the  rue  and  place  Richelieu. 

Place  Richelieu. — On  this  open  space  the  French  Opera-house 
formerly  stood  ;  but  after  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  de  Berri 
at  the  entrance  of  that  théâtre  in  1820,  it  was  determined  that 
the  building  should  be  removed,  and  a  subscription  wasraised, 
lo  which  the  municipality  contributed,  for  erecting  an  expia- 
tory  monument  on  the  site.  To  this  Louis  XVIII.  withholding 
his  sanction,  it  was  commenced  under  Charles  X.  This  chapel, 
intended  to  be  very  magnificent,  and  to  contain  a  monument 
and  statue  of  the  duke,  was  never  finished,  the  révolution 
of  1830  having  put  a  stop  to  the  works.  In  1835  it  foUowed 
the  fale  of  its  predecessor,  the  Opera-house.  The  site  was  then 
laid  out  and  planted  by  order  of  the  municipality,  and  in  the 
centre  a  splendid  fountain  erected,  at  a  cost  ofabout  100,000  fr. 
U  consists  of  an  ample  basin  of  stone,  out  of  which  rises  a 
stone  pedestal,  with  bronze  bas-reliefs  supporting  a  basin  of 
bronze,  edged  with  léopards*  heads,  pierced  for  the  water.  In 
the  centre  of  this  stand  bronze  figures  representing  the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  the  Saône,  and  the  Garonne,  supporting  a  basin 
sormounted  by  a  paiera,  out  of  which  the  water  flows,  and 
falls  over  the  figures  into  the  basins  beneath.  It  was  designed 
by  M.  Visconti,  the  justly  celebraled  architect. 

The  long  inelegant-looking  édifice  in  front  of  this  Place,  on 
the  eastem  side  of  the  street.  No.  68,  is  the 

Bibliothèque  Royale.— From  the  introduction  of  Chrisllanity 
l«to  France  to  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  the  few  books  exisling  in 
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Uie  kingdom  belonged  to  the  numerous  convents  which  hsd 
been  successively  established,  and  were  conflned  to  copies  of 
the  Bible,  treatises  of  the  fathers,  canons,  missals,  and  a  few 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  St.  Louis  caused  copies  to  he  made 
of  ail  thèse  manuscripts,  and  had  them  arranged  in  a  room 
attached  to  the  Sainte  Gliapelle.  This  collection  Uie  king 
bequeathed  to  several  monasteries.  From  St.  Louis  to  King 
John,  we  bave  no  historical  notice  of  any  royal  library;  aad 
even  that  possessed  by  the  latter  monarch  did  not  exceed  eight 
or  ten  volumes.  Charles  V.,  his  successor,  who  patronized  lile* 
rature,  caused  many  works  to  be.  copied,  and  others  to  be 
translated;  with  thèse,  and  some  that  were  presented  to  bim, 
he  formed  a  library,  consisting  of  910  volumes.  They  were 
deposited  in  a  tower  of  the  Louvre,  called  la  Tour  de  laU- 
hrairie^  and  consisted  of  illuminated  missals  and  other  religious 
Works,  legends  of  miracles,  lives  of  saints,  and  treatises  upon 
astrology,  geomancy,  and  palmistry.  To  afford  litcrary  persons 
an  opportunity  at  ail  times  of  consulting  this  library,  a  silver 
lamp  was  kept  constantly  buming.  This  collection  was  parlly 
dispersed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  The  remainder  disap- 
peared  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  piu^- 
chased  it  for  1200  livres,  and  sent  the  greater  part  to  England. 
Louis  XI.  collected  the  books  scattered  through  the  various 
royal  palaces,  to  which  he  added  several  other  collections; 
and,  printing  having  been  invented  in  his  reign,  he  purcbased 
copies  of  ail  the  books  that  were  published.  The  Princes  John 
and  Charles  d'Angouléme,  upon  their  return  from  England, 
afler  twenty-five  years'  captivity,  founded  two  libraries,  the 
one  at  Blois,  the  other  at  Angoulème,  consisting  of  books  col- 
lected during  their  résidence  in  England,  including  mosl  of 
those  carried  off  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Charles  Ylll.,  in  i49S, 
added  to  thèse  collections  the  books  he  had  brought  froa 
Naples  afler  his  conquest  of  that  kingdom.  In  1496,  Louis  Xll 
caused  the  library  of  the  Louvre  to  be  transported  to  Blois,  and 
also  added  to  the  collection  the  libraries  of  the  Sforzi  and 
Visconti  from  Pavia,  Petrarch's  collection,  and  the  cabinet  of 
Gruthuse,  a  Flemish  gentleman.  In  1544,  Francis  I.  had  the 
whole  removed  to  Fontainebleau,  and  the  catalogue  of  that 
date  gives,  as  the  total  of  the  collection,  1890  volumes,  amongsl 
which  were  900  printed  volumes,  and  38  or  39  Greek  MSS.. 
brought  from  Naples  and  deposited  at  Blois  by  Lascaris.  This 
monarch  added  greatly  to  the  royal  library,  and  first  began 
the  formation  of  its  celebrated  cabinet  of  medals.  Henry  11. 
decreed  that  a  bound  copy  on  vellum  of  every  book  printed 
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sbould  be  deposited  in  Uie  royal  library.  In  1527,  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  efTects  of  tlie  Connétable  de  Bourbon,  the  li- 
brary was  augmented  ;  but  it  suffered  considerably  from  the 
Liseurs,  who  carried  off  some  of  the  most  valuable  manu- 
scripts.  Catherine  de  Médicis  bequeathed  to  the  royal  library 
a  collection  of  medals  and  manuscripts  which  she  had  brought 
from  Florence.  In  1694,  Henry  IV.  ordered  the  library  to  be 
transferred  from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the 
Collège  de  Clermont  (now  Collège  de  Louis  le  Grand),  which 
was  left  unoccupied  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  recently  been 
expelled  from  France.  That  order  being  recalled  in  1604,  thehr 
collège  was  restored,  and  the  king's  library  transferred  to  tlie 
convent  of  the  Cordeliers.  Under  Louis  XIll.  the  royal  library 
was  enriched  by  many  valuable  collections,  and  removed  to  a 
spacious  house  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe;  it  then  consisted  of 
1G,74C  volumes  of  manuscript  and  printed  books.  During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  administration  of  Colbert  and 
Louvois,  the  trcasures  of  the  royal  library  were  augmented 
beyond  any  thing  previously  knowh;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
rendered  accessible  to  the  public.  The  house  in  the  rue  de  la 
Harpe  being  found  much  too  small,  Louis  XIV,  formed  the 
design  of  transferring  the  library  to  the  Louvre;  but,  in  1666, 
Colbert  bought  two  houses  adjoining  his  résidence  in  the  rue 
Vivienne,  to  which  the  books  were  removed.  This  extensive 
collection,  daily  augmenting  by  présents,  purchases,  etc.,  con- 
lained  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1716,  more  than  70,000 
volumes.  Louvois  had  determined  to  establish  the  royal  library 
in  the  Place  Vendôme,  but  his  death  defeated  the  project 
Under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  the  library  con- 
tinuing  to  increase,  and  the  houses  in  the  rue  Vivienne  being 
found  inadéquate,  it  was  resolved  to  remove  it  to  the  immense 
holel  formerly  occupied  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  embracing  the 
entire  space  between  the  rue  Vivienne,  the  rue  de  Richelieu, 
Ihe  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  and  the  rue  Colbert.  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  having  married  his  nièce  Hortensia  de  Manchii, 
in  1G61,  to  the  Duke  de  la  Meilleraie,  constituted  him  his  sole 
beir  on  condition  that  he  would  bear  his  arms  and  name.  On 
tbe  death  of  the  cardinal  the  palace  being  divided,  tliat  part 
towards  the  rue  de  Richelieu  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
nephew,  the  Marquis  de  Mancini,  and  was  called  Hôtel  de 
ffevers,  The  other  part,  faciug  the  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs, 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  de  Mazarin  (de  la  Meilleraie), 
and  bore  the  name  of  Hôtel  de  MazaHnj,  till  1719,  when  it 
was  bought  by  the  régent,  and  given  to  the  India  Company. 
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The  exchange  was  afterwards  established  there,  and  subse- 
quently  Ihe  treasury.  On  Ihe  failure  of  Law's  financial  syslem, 
in  1721,  Ihe  Hôtel  de  Nevers,  in  which  hls  bank  had  been  esla- 
bUshed»  being  left  unoccupied,  the  régent  determined  to 
transfer  the  royal  library  to  it,  where  it  bas  remained  ever 
since,  the  buildings  of  the  Hôtel  de  Mazarin  having  been  annexed 
to  it,  upon  the  removal  of  the  treasury  in  1829  to  the  rue  de 
Rivoli.  Under  Louis  XV.  the  collection  was  greatly  augmented, 
the  npmber  of  printed  volumes  at  bis  death  being  more  than 
100,000.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  at  the  Révo- 
lution, ail  the  manuscripts  and  printed  volumes  belonging  to 
them  were  deposited  in  the  hbrary,  which  took  the  tille  of 
Bibliothèque  Nationale.  During  the  consulate  and  empire  it 
was  enriched  by  treasures  from  the  Vatican  and  other  fîamous 
libraries  of  Europe.  The  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
armies,  in  1816,  caused  the  greater  part  of  thèse  to  be  restored, 
and  the  library,  then  called  Bibliothèque  Impériale,  resumed 
its  title  of  Bibliothèque  du  Roi.  An  annual  grant  is  made  bj 
the  government  for  the  purchase  of  books,  manuscripts,  en- 
gravings,  maps,  and  antiquities.  The  building  itself  is  destilute 
of  ail  external  ornament,  presenting  little  more  to  the  street 
than  a  dead  wall.  Its  lengtli^is  540  feet,  its  breadth  130.  The 
înterior  is  occupied  by  a  court,  300  feet  in  length  by  90  in 
breadlh,  surrounded  with  buildings  presenting  two  styles  of 
architecture,  one  Ihat  of  the  ancient  Hôtel  de  Nevers,  Ihe  olher 
of  more  modem  date.  At  the  extremity  is  a  small  garden,  with 
a  statue  of  Charles  V.  The  Bibliothèque  Royale  is  divided  into 
five  distinct  sections  :  1.  The  library  of  printed  works;  2.  TIic 
manuscripts,  généalogies,  etc.;  3.  Medals,  antique  gems,  etc.; 
4.  Engravings  ;  5.  The  zodiac  and  antique  marbles.  The  visitor, 
in  ascending  the  grand  slaircase,  will  observe  a  pièce  of  tapestry 
of  great  interest,  having  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
château  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  being  a  very  curious 
représentation  of  the  costume  of  that  âge.  On  the  first  floor 
commences  the  public  suite  of  the  library.  In  the  first  room  is 
a  séries  of  omamental  bookbinding,  from  a  very  early  âge 
down  to  the  présent  ;  in  tlie  second  are  spécimens  of  printing, 
from  the  time  of  Gutemberg  to  1830.  The  visitor  in  passing 
will  also  observe  the  model  in  plaster  bronzed  of  the  admirable 
statue  of  Voltaire  by  Houdon,  which  ornaments  the  vestibule 
of  the  Théâtre  Français,  and  a  plan  of  the  Pyramids,  with  iht 
surrounding  country,  very  accurately  executed.  Passing  to  tin 
transverse  gallery,  will  be  seen  two  mçdels  in  porcelain,  brougtt 
from  Canton,  and  presented  to  Louis  XIX.,  of  the  celebrale^ 
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Porcelain  Towersof  China;  also  a  pièce  of  sculpture  in  bronze, 
execuled  in  1721,  by  Tilon  du  Tillet,  calledtlie  "Frencli  Par- 
nassus,"  ils  summits  and  slopes  covered  with  figures  in  classic 
attire,  reprësenting  thaï  host  of  men  of  genius  who  hâve  con- 
ferred  an  undying  famé  on  the  literature  of  this  counlry,  each 
occupying  an  élévation  proportionate  to  bis  merit.  Next  is  the 
public  reading'gallery,  which  is  generally  crowded  by  the  stu- 
dious  of  ail  classes,  among  whom  will  be  seen  several  ladies. 
Tables  occupy  the  centre.  The  visitors  are  obliged  to  provide 
themselves  with  pens  and  paper.  No  conversation  is  permitted. 
To  procure  books  the  title  must  be  given  in  writing  to  one  of 
the  librarians.  The  gallery  is  artificially  heated  in  winter  by 
stoves  placed  in  isolated  cellars,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire.  In 
an  adjoining  gallery  are  twb  immense  globes,  executed  at  Ve- 
nice^  by  Pierre  Coronelli,  by  order  of  the  Cardinal  d'Estrées, 
wlio  in  1683  presented  them  to  Louis XIV.,  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated.  They  are  nearly  12  feet  in  diameter,  but  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  size  than  for  their  accuracy.  This  section 
of  the  library  occupies  the  ground  and  first  floors  and  several 
galleries  above  :  the  number  of  volumes  il  contains  is  not 
accurately  ascertained,  but  must  be  enormous.  The  wqrks  are 
arranged  according  to  the  System  explained  by  Debure  in  the 
''Bibliothèque  Instructive,"  and  are  kept  in  wired  bookcases. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  modem  folio  éditions,  onvellum,  etc., 
or  copies  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  binding.  One  of 
Ihe  greatest  curiosities  in  this  library  is  "  the  most  ancient 
printed  book  v>ith  a  date;  it  is  a  Psalter,  printed  al  Mentz 
in  1457,  by  Fust  and  SchaefTer.  The  Bible  called  ''Mazarin,*' 
also  m  this  library,  was  printed  in  1456,  with  eut  métal  types. 
Betuming  through  the  gallery  "du  Parnasse  Français,"  the 
visitor  will  enter,  by  a  door  on  ils  extrême  right,  the 

Cabinet  of  MedaU  and  Antiques,  whicli  forms  a  dislin- 
goished  part  of  this  noble  establishment.  The  total  number  of 
medals  and  coins  is  computed  at  100,000.  Among  them  are 
many  exceedingly  rare,  and  some  unique  :  the  séries  of  Roman 
coins  is  very  remarkable.  At  tlie  Révolution,  ail  the  antiques 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  in  that  of  tlie  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis  were  added  to  this  cabinet;  it  also  includes  the 
superb  collection  of  the  Comte  de  Caylus.  The  visitor  will 
observe  many  curions  Egyptian  antiquities;  some  remarkable 
objectsfound  in  the  tomb  of  King  Childeric;  the  famous  vase 
of  the  Ptolemys  ;  the  celebrated  cameo  reprësenting  the  apo- 
theosis  of  Auguslus;  the  sword  of  the  Order  of  Malta;  the  seal 
of  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  silver  disks  found  in  the  Rlione  in  1656, 
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called  the  shields  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio;  a  cabinet  of  antique 
caineos  and  intaglios,  executed  with  exquisite  finish;  a cirnous 
collection  of  objecls  from  Herculaneum  ;  some  higlily  finished 
armour,  etc.;  also  a  marblebust,  by  Houdon,  of  the'  Abbé  Bar- 
thélémy, formerly  keeper  of  the  medals.  (1)  Relurning  to  Ihc 
head  of  the  grand  staircase  is  seen,  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
square  cabinet,  the  porphyry  baignoire  of  Glovis,  In  which  tra- 
dition represents  him  to  bave  been  baptised.  The  English  yi- 
sitor  will  be  not  a  little  amused  by  a  bulletin  published  at 
Canton  during  the  late  war  for  the  édification  of  the  Chinese, 
contaming  a  most  circumstantial  and  faUhful  aeconnt  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  English  fleet  by  the  Gelestial  junks, 
and  whiding  up  with  a  narrative  of  the  capture  and  public 
exécution  of  Commodore  Bremer  :  it  is  omamented  with  a 
rude  coloured  engraring  of  an  English  frigate  and  steamer. 
From  this  cabinet  a  door  on  the  left  communicates  with  the 
ColleeUon  of  Mantucripts,  arranged  in  galleries  on  the  first 
and  second  floors  :  those  of  the  first  floor  alone  are  open  to 
the  public.  They  consist  of  about  80,000  volumes,  in  Greek, 
French,  Latin,  Oriental,  and  other  languages,  inchiding  30,000 
which  relate  to  the  hislory  of  France.  The  catalogue  of  the 
manuscripts  alone  fills  24  volumes,  besides  ample  suppléments 
to  each.  Passing  on  through  the  several  rooms,  the  stranger 
enters  a  superb  gallery,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Gardioai 
Mazarin.  Its  length  is  140  feet,  and  its  breadth  32.  The  ceiUng, 
painted  in  fresco,  by  Romanelli,  in  1651,  represents  varice 
subjects  of  fabulons  history,  divided  into  compartments.  In  thts 
gallery  are  preserved  very  valuable  and  curious  manuscripts. 
Among  them  is  a  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenses  under 
Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the  I4th  century,  on  waxen  taUels;  the 
manuscripts  of  Galileo;  letters  from  Henry  IV.  to  GabrieUe 
d'Estrées;  the  prayer-books  of  St.  Louis  and  Anne  ofBrittaof, 
and  one  which  belonged  in  succession  to  Charles  V.,  Chartes  DÛ 
and  Henry  111.,  and  bears  their  signatures;  ail  beautifidly 
written  on  vellum,  and  richly  illuminated;  the  manuscript  of 
Telemachus,  in  Fenelon's  own  hand  ;  autograph  roemoirs  o( 
Louis  XIV.;  a  manuscript  of  Josephus;  a  volume  of  300  pa^ 
containing  the  names  of  ail  the  victims  of  Robespierre,  etc. 
The  most  ancient  manuscripts  now  existing  in  this  coUecUoa 
are  some  missals  of  the  flilh  and  sixth  centuries.  Among  the 
foreign  manuscripts  are  some  Coptic,  Persian,  Indian,  Arabie, 

(1)  It  Is  worlhy  of  observation  that,  during  the  pillage  of  the  Revola- 
tion.  the  Royal  Library,  notwithstanding  its  valuable  collection  of  ?fin$* 
medals,  coins^etc,  was  always  respected. 
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Etkiopm,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  etc.,  remarkable  for 
tlieir  beaiily.  A  coIIecUon  of  autograph  letters,  of  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIV.,  Turenne,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  Voltaire,  Mme.  de 
Sévigné,  Racine,  Molière,  Corneille,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Mme.  de 
la  Vallière,  Franklin,  Rousseau,  are  arranged  under  glass  frames 
for  the  inspection  of  \isitors.  At  the  extremity  of  the  gallery 
wiil  be  obsenred  a  vcry  interesting  historic  record  of  the  year 
T81,  in  Chinese  and  Syriac,  found  at  Canton  in  1628,  giving  an 
account  of  the  arrivai  of  Syrian  missionaries  in  China,  and  of 
Ibe  propagation  of  christianity  in  that  country  in  the  seyenth 
and  eighth  centuries.  Returning  lo  the  end  of  this  gallery,  a 
narrow  ilight  of  stairs  conducts  to  a  numerous  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  entresol,  containing  the 

Collection  of  Engrtmtigs.  About  1576,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  111.,  Claude  Mangis,  Abbot  of  St.  Ambrose  and  almoner 
lo  the  Queen,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  cabinet  of 
engravings.  His  connection  with  Marie  de  Medicis  putting  him 
fiequently  in  communication  with  tlie  Florenthies,  he  enriched 
lus  collection  with  the  worksof  the  best  Italian  engravers.  Jean 
Delorme,  pbysician  to  the  queen,  having  inherited  the  collec- 
tion of  the  abbot,  added  it  to  another  collection  formed  by  the 
Al)bé  de  Mçrolles,  bofeh  of  which,  being  purchased  by  Colbert 
in  16G7,  were  placed  in  the  rue  Richelieu.  The  abbé's  collection 
comprised  440  volumes,  containing  about  135,000  prints,  and  to 
this  were  aflerwards  added  other  acquisitions— that  of  Gai- 
gnières,  in  1711;  of  Beringhen,  in  1731;  of  Marshal  d'Uxelles, 
ia  1753;  of  Begon,  in  1770;  and  several  othersless  considérable. 
Thenumber  of  plates  at  présent  composing  the  cabinet  amount 
to  1,400,000,  contained  in  8,000  volumes  or  portfolios.  In  the 
first  rooms  are  exhibited  the  principal  productions  of  the  en- 
gravers from  tlie  I5th  century  down  to  the  présent  time.  The 
I5lh  century  is  represenled  by  the  works  of  16  engravers; 
atnong  which  may  be  remarked  an  anonymous  pièce,  of  the 
date  1400,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  Mazo  Finiguerra,  Marthi 
Schouganer,  and  Israël  Van  Mechen.  The  engravers  of  the  16th 
century  whose  works  are  exhibited  hère  are  14  in  number, 
comprising  Albert  Durer,  Marco  Raimondi  of  Bologna,  etc.; 
besides  a  pièce  curions  as  being  the  production  of  Jean  Duret, 
Ihe  first  French  engraver,  bom  in  1485.  Fifly-one  engravers, 
among  wbom  are  some  of  the  celebrated  painters  of  Germany 
and  Italy^  as  well  as  some  French  engravers  of  merit,  form  the 
liisloricai  séries  for  the  17th  century,  and  their  works  include 
some  magnificent  plates  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV.  The  séries  for 
ilie  isth  and  I9th  centuries  are  too  numerous  and  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Persons  desirous  of  «xamiaing  tbe 
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voluraes  sliould  ask,  in  the  schools  of  Italy,  for  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphaël,  TiUan,  Correggio,  Ihe  Carracci,  and 
Guido;— in  Ihose  of  Germany,  Albert  Durer  and  Holbein;--iii 
Ihose  of  the  >'elherlands,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck;— 
in  Ihose  of  France»  Poussin,  Le  Brun,  Le  Sueur,  and  Rigaud. 
Amongst  the  foreign  engrayers,  the  works  of  Raimondi,  Hollar, 
Crispin  de  Pas,  Goltzius,  Bloemart,  and  Romain  de  Hogue; 
among  the  French,  those  of  Callol,  Duplessis  Bertaux,  Meilan, 
Silveslre,  Nanteuil,  Picart,  Le  Clerc,  Edelinck,  Audran,  Le  Bas, 
Wille,  and  Moreau.  In  natural  history  there  are  many  plates 
of  birds  and  plants,  beautifuUy  coloured,  such  as  the  pigeons 
of  Madame  Knip,  the  birds  of  paradise  of  Levaillant,  the  flowers 
of  Prévost,  the  lilies  and  roses  of  Redouté.  The  portraits,  to 
the  number  of  55,000,  are  divided  in  each  country  accordingto 
the  rank  or  profession  of  the  individuals,  and  are  classed  in 
chronological  or  alphabetical  order.  The  séries  of  the  costumes 
of  varions  countries  and  différent  âges  cannot  be  viewed  wilh- 
out  interest.  The  history  of  France  lills  85  portfolios.  The  topo- 
graphical  collection  is  very  curious  and  complète,  containlng 
about  300,000  maps,  charts,  etc.;  the  topographyof  Paris alone 
occupies  56  large  folio  volumes.  In  the  rooms  are  tables  and 
seals,  for  those  who  wish  to  inspect  the  engravings.  On  appli- 
cation to  one  of  the  superintendents  any  volume  or  portfolio  is 
readily  supplied.  Descending  to  the  court,  opposite  to  the  gâte- 
way,  and  close  to  the  trellis  of  the  garden,  is  the  entrancetolhe 

Gallery  of  Ancient  Sculpture^  occupying  a  room  on  tbe 
ground  floor.  The  most  remarkable  object  it  contains  is  the 
Ëgyptian  Zodiac  of  Dendarah,  supposed  to  hâve  formed  Uie| 
centre  of  the  ceilingof  a  temple.  TheBactrian  inscriptions,  dis- 
covered  near  the  Indus,  and  an  ancient  dial,  found  at  Déliai 
will  also  fix  the  visitor's  attention.  Literary  persons,  weU  rij 
commended,  are  allowed  to  bave  books  out  of  the  library.  A^ 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  indicated  by  an  annual  program 
lectures  are  delivered  hère.  (  See  pages  83,  89,) 

Visitors  are  admitled  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  firom 
to  3;  studenls  every  day  excepl  Sundays  and  holidays.  Th( 
is  a  vacation  from  the  ist  of  September  to  October  15,  as 
for  a  week  before  and  after  Easter. 

In  the  same  street,  corner  of  rueTraversière,  stands  a  moi 
ment  erected  by  public  subscription  to  tlie  memory  of  the  il 
mortal  Molière,  the  grealest  comic  writer  Ihat  France,  or  perb^ 
the  world,everproduced.  It  consistsof  a  niche  wilh  twodetadii 
columns  on  each  side,  surmounled  by  a  semicircular  pedimel 
omamented  with  sculpture  and  dramatic  attributes.  A  statue' 
Molière,  in  bronze,  is  placed  in  the  niche  on  a  semicircular  pedi 
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M,  in  a  silling  posture,  and  in  the  attitude  of  méditation.  On 
cach  side  of  tlie  statue,  and  in  front  of  the  columns,  are  allego- 
rical  figures  willi  extended  wings,  represenling,  one  the  humour- 
ous,  and  Ihe  olher  the  serions,  character  of  his  plays,  and  in  the 
act  of  looking  up  at  the  statue.  They  each  bear  a  scroll,  on  which 
are  mscribed  in  chronological  order  ail  the  pièces  written  by 
Molière.  The  basement  is  richly  sculptured,  and  at  its  foot  is 
an  octagonal  basin  to  receive  the  water,  which  issues  frora  three 
lions'  heads.  The  inscriptions  are  :  A  Molière,   Né  à  Paris,  le 
15  Janvier,  1622,  et  mort  à  Paris  le  17  Février,  1673.  The  mo- 
nument is  50  feet  high,  by  20  feet  wide,  and  is  in  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture of  the  lime  of  Louis  XIV.  The  total  expense  has 
been  168,000  fr.  Us  inauguration  look  place  on  the  I5th  January 
1844.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  deposiled  a  box  conlaining  a 
Tuedal  struck  for  the  occasion,  an  account  of  the  érection  of  Ihe 
monument,  the  works  of  Molière,  and  a  history  of  his  life.  Four 
orations  were  delivered  :  by  the  Prefecl,  in  the  name  of  Ihe 
cily  of  Paris;  by  the  Director  of  the  Académie  Française,  by 
one  of  Ihe  company  of  Ihe  Comédie  Française;  and  by  the  Pré- 
sident of  the  Subscription  Committee.    Depulations  from  the 
Society  of  Dramatic  Artists,  Men  of  Letters,  and  Studenls  from 
tbe  public  schools,  were  also  présent. 

Nearly  opposite,  No.  34,  stands  the  house  in  which  Molière 
died,  on  the  second  floor  of  which  will  be  perceived  a  marble 
stab,  bearing  an  inscription. 
The  vis♦^or  will  now  proceed,  along  Ihe  Rue  St.  Honoré,  to 
St.  Roch,  296,  rue  St.  Honoré,  parish  church  of  lhe2d  arron- 
dissement.—The  first  stone  of  this  church  was  laid  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  Ihe  Queen-dowager,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  1653;  but  Ihe 
Works  proceeded  slowly  till  1721,  when  the  financier  Law  gave 
100,000  livres  towards  the  completion  of  the  édifice,  which 
however  was  not  finished  till  1740.  The  original  designs  for 
Ihe  body  of  the  church  were  by  Lemercier,  Ihose  for  the  portai 
by  De  Cotte.  The  approach  is  by  a  flight  of  steps»  extending 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  and  famous  as  the  théâtre  of 
many  a  Woody  scène  during  the  Révolution.  The  mob  crowded 
Ihem  to  see  Marie  Antoinette  led  to  exécution  ;  Bonaparte 
cleared  them  of  Ihat  same  mob  wilh  cannon  during  the  Direc- 
tory;  and  in  1830  a  sland  was  made  Ihere  against  the  gendar- 
merie of  Charles  X.  The  portai  is  adorned  wilh  two  ranges  of 
columns  of  the  Doric  and  Corinthian  orders,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  and  cross  :  il  is  84  feet  in  breadth,  and  91  feet  in 
height  to  the  summit  of  the  cross.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
slightly  cruciform,  wilh  transepts  of  only  afew  feet;  thelenglh 
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of  the  nave  is  90  feet,  that  of  the  choir  69,  their  breadth  42; 
aisles  with  chapels  run  along  each  side.  The  iaierior  is  plain, 
of  the  Donc  order  ;  the  piers  of  ttie  arches  are  cased  with 
marble  at  the  base.  On  one  of  Uie  pillars  that  support  the  oi^aa 
gallery  is  a  murai  monument  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Orléans, 
in  1821,  to  the  memory  of  Corneille,  who  is  buried  hère;  on 
the  other  is  a  similar  tablet,  recording  the  names  of  beneiao- 
tors  to  the  clmrch,  and  of  distinguished  persons  buried  there, 
whose  tombs  were  destroyed  at  tlie  Révolution  :  among  them, 
that  of  the  celebrated  Abbé  de  l'Épée,  founder  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institution.  (1)  Two  chapels  in  the  right-hand  aisle,  near 
Uie  entrance,  and  communicating  witti  each  other  by  an  arcb- 
way,  contain  the  monuments  of  the  infamous  Cardinal  Dubois, 
tlie  Dukes  de  Lesdiguières  and  Crequi,  Mignard  tlie  pamter.  Le 
Nôtre  Uie  designer  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  etc.,  Mauper- 
tuis,  the  Count  d'Harcourt,  the  Maréchal  d'Asfeld,  etc.    The 
Chapelle  des  Fonts,  opposite,  contains  a  group  in  white  msffble 
of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Lemome;  in  the  chapelof  St.  Louis 
is  a  curions  piclure,  presented  by  the  knights  of  St.  Louis;  in 
the  next,  is  one  of  the  Virgin  appearing  to  Antonio  Botta.  The 
transepts  contain  4  statues  and  two  good  pictures  :  one  by 
Vien,  the  Preaching  of  St.  Denis  ;  the  other  by  Doyen,  Ihe  Cure 
of  the  Mal  des  Ardens  in  1230,  througli  the  intercession  of  Ste. 
Geneviève.   The  choir  présents  little  tliat  is  worthy  of  notke, 
except  an  organ,  which,  on  days  of  ceremony,  alternâtes  wilh 
anolher  larger  and  of  finer  tone,  erected  above  the  prûncipal 
door.  Behind  the  high  allar  is  a  shrme,  of  cedar  of  Lebanoo, 
richly  omamented  with  gilt  bronze  mouldings.   H  rests  upon 
a  basement  of  costly  variegated  marble,  and  contains  relies  be- 
longing  to  the  church.  The  divisions  in  wliich  the  relies  are 
classed  are  formed  by  fluted  columns  and  pilasters.   Behind  the 
choir  is  the  Lady  chapel,  of  an  elliptical  form,  omamented 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  a  dôme  painted 
in  fresco  by  Pierre.  On  the  altar  is  a  group  in  white  marble, 
by  Angier,  which  formerly  decorated  tlie  altar  of  the  Val  et 
Grâce.  It  represénls  the  infant  Jésus  in  the  manger,  accom- 
panied  by  tlie  Virgin  and  Joseph,  and  is  a  fine  pièce  of  sculp- 
ture. The  altar  is  covered  with  a  clotli  of  fine  needlework. 
Four  pictures  at  the  entrance  to  this  chapel  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention, namely,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Vien  ;  Clirist  raising 


(I)  In  isii  a  fine  bust  of  ihe  good  abbé  was  set  up  ona  | 
in  this  cburcb,  at  the  expensQ  of  deaf  and  darob  persons  educaiei 
al  the  insiiuilton  :  it  plainly  speaks  (be  gratitude  which  ihe  (oogMt  t C 
ibe  subscriberf  cannot  express. 
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the  daughler  of  Jainis,  by  Delorme;  Christ  driving  Ihe  money- 
eiiangers  from  the  Temple,  by  Thomas;  and  Christ  blessing 
litlle  children,  by  Vien.  In  the  aisle  round  this  chapel  are  se- 
veral  pictures,  of  which  those  most  entitle<l  to  notice  are,  the 
Ipiumph  of  Mordecai,  by  Jouvenet;  Christ  bearing  bis  cross  ; 
Isaiah,  by  Legendre  ;  and  St.  John  preaching  in  the  wilderness, 
by  Gliampmartin,  a  valuable  painting.  Near  the  sacrisly  door 
is  a  curious  Utile  pieture,  representing  the  Virgin  in  glory,  and 
round  her  15  scènes  of  her  life  and  that  of  Christ.  Iramediately 
behind  the  Lady  chapel  is  that  of  the  Saint  Sacrement,  which 
ismagniflcently  decorated  in  représentation  of  the  Holy  ofHolies 
of  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  :  ail  the  ornâments  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
are  placed  there,  and  Ihe  light  of  day  is  exclu ded  by  curtains 
of  crimson  silk.  Still  further  on  is  a  low  vaulted  chapel  con- 
laining  the  Calvaire,  with  a  figure  of  Christ  by  Anguier,  that 
formerly  stood  over  the  altar  of  the  Çorbonne.  It  contains 
litlle  worthy  of  remark,  except  a  curious  group  of  the  en- 
tombmenl,  and  a  sketch  by  one  of  the  old  maslers  of  the  Ita- 
lien scbool;  also  a  fine  fresco  by  M.  Abel  de  Pujol  of  Christ 
crucified.  This  church,  though  not  remarkable  for  any  archi- 
tectural beauty,  is  tlie  richest  in  Paris,  and  is  at  présent  distin- 
guished  as  being  the  church  of  the  court;  the  Queen  and  the 
Royal  family  regularly  attend  divine  service  hère,  and  on  high 
festivals  the  mass  is  celebrated  hère  with  great  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity.  On  thèse  occasions,  the  music  and  singing  are  so  re- 
markable that  the  influx  of  strangers  is  very  considérable,  and 
often  excludes  ail  possibility  of  entrance. 

In  tbe  rue  d'Argenteuil,  behind  St.  Roch,  at  No.  18,  is  the 
bouse  wheré  Corneille  died.  It  bears  a  black  slab  with  an  in- 
scription, and  has  a  bust  of  tiie  poet  in  the  court-yard. 

The  short  narrow  street  which  runs  from  the  rue  Richelieu, 
immediately  opposite  the  Théâtre  Français,  to  the  rue  St.  Ho- 
noré, In  an  oblique  direction,  was  in  ancient  days  the  site  of 
an  interesting  historical  event.  During  the  career  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  the  outer  walls  of  Paris  extended  to  the  ground  now  oc- 
cupied  by  this  street,  still  called  Rue  dut  Rampart,  and  where 
stood  the  ancient  gâte  of  St.  Honoré.  After  she  had  compelled 
the  English  to  raise  the  siège  of  Orléans,  Joan  led  the  army  to 
besiege  Paris,  still  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  spot  was 
chosen  as  the  most  favourable  for  an  assault  ;  the  Maid  of  Or- 
léans, coming  to  tlie  edge  of  the  ditch  to  sound  ils  depth  witli 
Her  lance,  was  severely  wounded,  from  a  cross-bow;  she, 
however,  would  not  retire,  but  continued  till  night  to  direct 
the  placing  of  the  faggots  by  which  it  was  to  be  crossed. 
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On  entering  this  arrondissement  by  the  rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs,  the  yisitor  will  find  on  his  left  the  Passages  Vwienn» 
and  Colbert  ;  the  latter  is  the  finer,*  but  is  lo  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  former,  which  is  one  of  the  most  crowded 
in  the  capital.  The  greater  part  of  the  eastem  side  of  the  rue 
Vivienne  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  hôtel  and  gardens  o( 
"  the  great  Colbert."  From  hence  the  visitor  will  proceed  to  the 

Place  des  Victoires. — This  place  formed  in  I68â,  by  order 
of  the  Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  was  executed  by  Prédot,  afler  the 
designs  of  Mansart.  Its  form  is  circular,  and  its  diameter  is  240    : 
feet.    The  architecture  is  uniform,  consisting  of  a  range  of 
lonic  pilasters,  resting  upon  a  basement  of  arcades.     In  the   • 
centre  was  a  gilt  pedestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIY.,  in  his  coro- 
nation  robes,  crowned   by  Victory,  and  treading  a  Cerberus 
beneath  his  feet.    At  the  angles  of  the  pedestal,  four  bronze 
figures  of  enslaved  nations  represented  the  power  of  the  mon-  . 
arch  and  the  success  of  his  arms.    In  1790,  thèse  figures  were  y 
removed.  The  statue  was  destroyed  on  the  lOth  of  August, 
1792,  and  the  place  took  the  name  of  Place  det  Victùires  Na- 
tionales. The  bronze  bas-reliefs  that  adomed  the  pedestal  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Louvre.   A  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Ge-   ^ 
neral  Desaix  was  erected  hère  in  1806,  but  was  taken  down  in 
1814,  and  melted  to  form  the  statue  of  Henry  lY.  The  présent 
statue  of  Louis  XIY.,  which  was  modelled  by  Bosio,  and  inau- 
gurated  on  the  25th  of  August,  1822,  is  a  work  of  much  excel- 
lence.   The  monarch,  habited  as  a  Roman  Ëmperor,  though 
with  the  perruque  of  his  own  time,  and  crowned  with  laurel, 
is  well  placed  on  the  horse,  which  is  fuU  of  vigour  and  anima- 
tion.   The  entire  mass,  weighing  16,000  Ib.,  is  supported  by 
the  hinder  legs  and  tail.    The  pedestal  is  decorated  with  two 
bas-reliefis,  representing  the  passage  of  the  Rliineby  Louis  XIV., 
in  1672,  and  the  monarch  on  his  throne  distributiog  milita 
décorations.  Appropriate  inscriptions  are  at  each  end  of  the 
pedestal;  and  the  circular  marble  pavement  on  which  it  rests 
is  surrounded  by  iron  palisades. 

At  the  north-west  corner  of  this  place,  a  short  street, 
bearing  the  strange  name  of  rue  Yide-Gousset,  leads  to  the 

ÉGLISE  DES  Petits  Pères,  or  de  Notre  Dame  des  Victoiiies, 
Place  des  Petits-Pères,  Ist  district  church  of  3d  arrondissement 
Tliis  church,  erected  in  1656,  after  the  designs  of  P.  Lemuet, 
stands  on  the  site  of  one  dedicated  by  Louis  XllL  to  Notre 
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Dame  des  Victoires,  in  commémoration  of  his  victories,  and  the 
capture  of  La  Rochelle,  and  served  as  the  chapel  to  a  com- 
munity  of  bare-footed  Augustin  monks.  (1)  The  form  of  the 
édifice  is  a  Roman  cross;  its  length  is  133  feet,  its  breadth  33, 
and  its  height  56.  The  portai,  built  in  1739,  after  designs  by 
Cartaud,  présents  pilasters  of  the  lonic  and  Gorinthian  orders. 
The  interior  is  of  the  lonic  order,  without  aisles;  the  nave  has 
on  each  side  6  chapels,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  small  orato- 
ries  of  the  superiors  of  the  religious  community  ;  also  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  composer  LuUi.  Around  the  choir  is  some 
richly-carved  wainscoting  ;  and  above,  nine  large  painlings  by 
Yanloo,  of  much  merit.  That  over  the  altar  represents  the  Vir- 
gin seated  on  clouds,  and  Louis  XIII.  prostrate  presenting  the 
plan  of  the  newly  erected  church;  the  others  relate  to  the  life 
of  St.  Augustin.  During  the  Révolution  this  church  was  used 
as  the  Exchange.  The  buildings  of  the  couvent  now  contain 
the  mairie  ofthe  arrondissement^  and  a  small  barrack  for  infantry. 
Opposite  is  the  Fontaine  des  Petits  Pères,  constructed  in 
1671.  It  bears  the  foUowing  inscription,  by  Santeuil  : 

Que  dat  aquas,  aaxo  latet  hospila  nympba  sub  imo  ; 
Sic  ta,  cum  dederis  dona,  latere  velis. 

In  the  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  is  the  immense  coach- 
establishment  of  the  Meneageries  Royales^  communicating  with 
tlie  rue  Montmartre;  in  vrhich  latter  street,  at  No.  144,  is  the 

Marché  St.  Joseph,  a  daily  market,  built  in  1813  and  1814,  on 
the  site  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph.  At  No.  166,  is  the 

Fontaine  de  la  rue  Montmartre,  standing  against  a  house, 
and  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  At  No.  176,  is  the 

Hôtel  d'Uzes,  built  by  Le  Doux,  and  remarkable  for  the  arch 
which  forms  the  entrance.  It  now  belongs  to  Baron  Delessert, 
the  banker,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  hôtels  in  this  quarter. 

From  hence  the  stranger  will  pass  on  to  the  Boulevard  Pois- 
sonnière. On  his  right  hand,  at  the  southern  end,  is  the  Bazar 
d'Industrie  Française,  a  gênerai  repository  of  wares  à  prix 
fixe;  near  which,  at  No.  23,  is  the 

HÔTEL  de  Montholon,  a  building  of  the  lonic  order,  now 
used  as  a  carpet-warehouse. 

This  Boulevard,  not  having  been  deprived  of  its  fine  trees  by 

(0  This  community  was  called  **  Petits  Pères»"  because  Iwo  of  the 
most  zealous  for  the  establishment  of  iheir  order  in  Paris,  who  were 
meD  of  small  stature,  being  introduced  into  the  antechamber  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  kîng  said,  "Qui  sont  ces  petits  péres-là?"  from  which 
time  they  retained  lh«  name.  ^         i 
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the  revolutionary  axes  of  1830,  présents  a  most  pîcturesque 
appearance.  it  joins  the  boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle. 

Hère  stand  let  GalerUt  du  Commerce*  which  in  extemal  ap- 
pearance resemble  a  small  Italian  palace,  and  présent  one  of 
the  most  commodious  places  of  business  in  the  capItaL  The 
building  is  divided  into  three  storeys  of  well-supplied  and 
cheap  shops,  and  will  amply  repay  a  visit  to  its  spacious  fuN 
niture  ware-rooms,  picture-bazaar,  etc.  In  a  sunken  storej 
undernealh  the  shops  of  the  ground  floor,  is  a  provision-nuo^- 
ket,  which  in  winter  is  lighted  withgas.  At  No.  14  is  the  gaudj 
Maison  du  Pont  de  Fer,  with  its  iron  bridge  Connecting  the 
back  and  front  buildings  willi  the  boulevard.  It  is  composed 
of  shops,  warehouses,  merchants'  counling-houses,  and  a 
splendid  café;  and  close  by  is  the  Théâtre  of  the  Gymnau 
Dramatique.   (See  Théâtres.) 

From  this  Boulevard,  the  stranger  sliould  pass  by  the  rue 
Poissonnière  into  the  rue  Montorgueil,  where  he  wiU  find  the 
Passage  du  Saumon,  the  longest  in  Paris,  famous  for  an  insur- 
reclionary  fray  in  1832,  and  tlie  Rocker  de  Cancale,  the  most 
celebrated  restaurant  in  Paris. 

HÔTEL  DES  Postes  [General  Post  Office),  rue  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. — This  hotel,  built  by  the  Duke  d'Épernon,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  large  house  belonging  to  Jacques  Rebours,  pro- 
cureur de  la  ville  in  the  15th  century.  Barthélemi  d'Hervart, 
comptroUer-general  of  the  finances,  having  succeeded  to  the 
duke,  made  some  additions,  and  spared  no  expense  to  render 
it  a  magnilicent  habitation.  It  was  distinguished  for  seyeral 
Works  of  Mignard  and  Bon  Boullogne.  Subsequentiy  it  bore 
the  name  of  d'Armenonville,  till  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment,  in  1757,  for  tlie  General  Post-Office.  The  buildings  con- 
nected  with  tliis  establishment  liave  been  much  enlarged,  and 
a  handsome  front  added  in  tlie  rue  Coq  Héron.  It  includes  se- 
veral  courts,  in  one  of  which  the  mails,  each  having  its  own 
particular  arcade,  are  packed  every  evening  previous  to  starl- 
ing,  from  a  trap-door  in  the  fioor  of  the  room  above.  The 
whole  building  is  well  arranged  :  strangers  are  admitted  into 
the  courts,  but  not  into  the  offices.  Il  is  but  justice  to  add  that 
very  great  improvements,  both  in  tiie  foreign  and  internai  ré- 
gulations of  the  Post-office  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  hare 
been  of  laie  effected,  Ihrough  the  indefatigable  exerlions  of 
M.  Conte,  the  able  direclor  in  chief.  (  For  postages,  etc.,  see 
page  12.) 

At  the  eastem  end  of  the  rue  Coquillière,  is     ^ 

St.  Eustache,  parish  church  of  the  third  arro:jiidissement- 
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Tbis  church,  the  largest  in  Paris  excepi  Notre  Dame,  stands  on 
Ihe  site  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Agnes,  which  existed  as  early  as  1213. 
Itwas  begun  in  1532,  and,  according  to  an  old  inscription  to 
the  left  of  tiie  grand  entrance,  was  consecrated  in  1037.  In 
the  Lady  ciiapel  is  a  tablet  stating  Uiat  Pius  VU.  blessed  it  in 
1804.  This  cburch  is  cruciform.  Double  aisles  encompass  the 
nave  and  choir;  and  a  small  tower  rising  from  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transept  is  used  as  the  station  of  a  telegraph. 
The  portico  of  the  diurch  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest 
of  the  building,  having  been  erected  by  Mansart  de  Jouy  in 
1754,  but  not  completed  till  lately.  It  consists  of  two  ranges 
of  columns,  Doric  and  ionic,  the  latter  supporting  a  pediment. 
Âl  the  northern  end  is  a  campanile  ornamented  with  Gorin- 
thian  columns  ;  a  corresponding  one,  designed  for  the  soutliern 
end,  has  never  been  built.  This  front  harmonizes  very  badly 
with  the  rest  of  the  édifice,  which  is  an  impure  or  mixed 
Gothic,  exhibiting  in  many  respects  déviations,  during  the 
lengthened  progress  of  construction,  from  the  original  plan. 
The  gênerai  interior  is  massive  and  imposing.  The  arches  of 
the  nave,  clioir,  and  vaultings,  are  ail  circuler,  except  in  the 
termination  of  the  choir,  where  the  lower  arches  are  pointed, 
and  the  vaulting  ones  elliptical.  In  the  Lady  chapel,  too,  there 
is  a  bold  and  very  flat  elliptical  arch  at  the  junction  of  its  roof 
with  tbat  of  the  aisles.  The  arches  of  the  nave  and  choir  are 
lofly  ;  above  them  is  a  triforium  gallery  with  pairs  of  arched 
openings,  and,  above  this,  large  and  lofty  clerestory  Windows 
run  round  the  church.  Ât  tlie  northern  and  southern  ends  of 
the  transepts  are  circular  Windows  of  ample  dimensions.  The 
vaulting  of  the  wliole  ceiling  is  elaborate,  and  the  ribs  rest 
^upon  Gorinthian  capitals.  In  the  front  of  the  piers,  however, 
the  principal  vaulting-ribs  are  continued  to  the  pavement; 
while  on  the  sides  are  three  séries  of  columns.  The  tracery  of 
the  Windows  is  varifortn,  some  representing  fleurs-Kle-lis,  others 
having  heart-shaped  compartments,  and  other  devices.  The 
outer  aisles  hâve  ample  Windows,  and  chapels  corresponding 
to  each  compartment  of  the  nave  or  choir.  The  Lady  chapel 
has  been  much  altered  from  its  original  state,  and  has  lost  its 
elaborate  pendent  and  open-worked  key-stones,  which  form  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  vaulting  of  the  rest  of  the  church, 
In  this  chapel  is  Coll)ert's  tomb,  a  sarcophagus  of  plain  black 
marble,  bearing  a  kneeling  figure  of  the  statesman,  witli  two 
female  figures  at  the  base,  admirably  sculptured  by  Coysevox. 
Under  the  choir  is  a  subterranean  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes. 
A  litUe  of  the  painted  glass  of  the  choir  remains,  but  is  not  re- 
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markable  :  the  interior  contains  few  paintings  of  any  great 
merit,  but  bas  a  handsome  altar  service  of  silver  candelabra, 
and  a  very  fin&-toned  oi^an.  The  exterior  is  well  known  for 
its  elaborate  northern  and  southern  door-ways,  Ihe  mouldings 
of  which  bear  niches  for  saints,  with  small  black  marble  pillars, 
and  are  sculptured  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  Bold  flying  but- 
tresses  resting  on  double  arches  support  the  upper  \?alls  of 
the  édifice,  and  gargwitte$  jut  out  ail  around  from  above  the 
aisles.  The  total  length  is  318  feet,  breadth  at  the  transepts 
132  feet,  height  90  feet.  Many  distinguished  persons  hâve  been 
buried  hère.  Among  them  Voiture,  Yaugelas,  Lafosse,  Hom- 
berg,  the  Maréchal  de  la  Feuillade,  Admirai  de  Tourville,  and 
€olbert.  On  the  principal  festivals  this  church  is  much  thronged 
by  amateurs  of  sacred  music. 

Behind  this  church  is  the  Fontaine  de  Tantale,  at  the  point 
formed  by  the  rues  Montmartre  and  Montorgueil.— In  a  niche 
with  a  pediment,  containing  the  Impérial  eagle,  is  a  head  of 
Tantalus,  sculptured  above  a  shell,  which  pours  water  into  a 
rich  vase,  and  thence  into  a  semicircular  basin. 


The  stranger  may  enter  this  arrondissement  by  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  he  will  begin  by  the  rue  Montesquieu,  and  the 
Passage  Véro-Dodat,  one  of  the  best  in  Paris.  This  will  lead 
him  to  the  great  establishment  of  the  diligences  of  Lafitte» 
Gaillard»  et  Cit,»  rue  de  Grenelle.  Thence  he  passes  into  the 
rue  St.  Honoré,  where  he  will  perceive 

The  Oratoire. — ^This  spacious  church  was  built  for  the  Pri- 
tres  de  VOratoire,  in  1621,  by  Lemercier;  but  that  communitf 
having  been  suppressed  at  the  Révolution;  it  was  used  for 
public  meetings  of  the  Quartier,  until  1802,  when  it  vas 
ceded  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Confession  of  Geneva.  The  en- 
trance,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  omamented  witli 
Doric  columns  and  pilasters,  above  which  is  a  range  of  four 
Gorinthian  columns,  crowned  with  a  pediment.  The  interior 
is  of  the  Gorinthian  order  ;  the  roof  is  rich,  and  the  gaileries 
are  fronted  with  balustrades.  Service  is  performed  hère  eveiy 
Sunday  in  French  at  12 1. 

The  Fontaine  de  la  Groix  du  Tiroir  is  at  the  corner  of  the 
rues  de  l'Arbre  Sec  and  St.  Honoré.  This  fountain,  first  erected 
in  the  lime  of  Francis  1.,  was  rebuilt  by  SoufQot  in  1775.  Each  j 
front  is  adomed  with  pilasters  wrought  in  stalactites  and  shelt^  ' 
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fietween  the  Windows  of  the  first  storey  is  a  nympli,  by  Jean 
Goujon,  pouring  water  into  a  basin. 

The  pue  de  l'Arbre  Sec,  so  called  from  the  gibbet,  "  arbre 
sec/'  being  sometimes  erected  hère,  crosses  the  rue  des  Fossés 
St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois.  Hère,  ai  No.  14,  is  the  house  (now 
much  altered),  formerly  called 

The  HÔTEL  PoNTHiEo,  in  which  the  Admirai  Coligny  was  mup- 
dered  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  1672.  (1)  Tlie  particulars 
of  Ihat  Wholesale  massacre  are  no  doubt  well  known  to  the 
reader. 

Returning  into  the  rue  de  l'Arbre  Sec,  the  visitor  will  pass 
on  to  the  east  end  of 

St.  Germain  l'Auxebrois,  parish  church  of  the  fourth  arron- 
dissement.—A  cburch  was  founded  on  this  spot  by  Childebert 

(i)  It  is  worth  meotioniog  tbat  ît  was  long  erroneously  believed,  on 
ttie  aatborily  of  Yollaire,  Ihat  the  admirai  lived  in  the  HOtel  Monlbazoo, 
18,  rue  de  Belhizy.  The  rue  des  Fossés  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  formerly 
bore  ibe  name  of  the  rue  de  Bélhizy,  and,  previously  to  1536,  was  called 
the  rue  au  Comte  de  Ponthieo.  The  original  tille-deeds  of  this  house, 
XCo.  14,  are  still  exlant,  by  ^bich  il  is  cloarly  proved  thaï  the  admirai  was 
possessor  of  it,  and  resided  in  it  on  the  night  of  bis  decease.  It  wasafler- 
wards  purcbased  by  the  Grand  Ghancellor  of  France,  Dubourg,  and  sab- 
sequently  by  the  Duke  de  Montbazon  ;  and  it  was  from  this  latier  circum- 
stance  tbat  Voltaire's  expression  of  Coligny  baving  been  killed  in  the  Hôtel 
Montbazon  was  dcrived.  The  old  Hôtel  Montbazon  is  al  i8,  in  ibe  présent 
rue  de  Bcthizy,  and  still  bears  marks  of  the  architecture  of  an  early  period. 
Il  is  parlly  lenanted  by  a  restaurateur,  wbo  bas  afflxed  to  it,  as  a  sign,  **Le 
Grand  Amiral,"  and  for  a  long  séries  of  years  it  bas  been  shown  to  the 
public  as  the  dwelling- place  of  the  unforlunate  leader  of  the  Protestant  s, 
whence  his  body  was  tbrown  ont  into  the  court  or  street.  Some  of  the  most 
appalling  scènes  of  tbat  murderous  night  were  no  doubtenacted  near  this 
lalier  botel.  In  it  in  after  limes  lived  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Montha- 
zoD,  who  was  loved  so  tenderly  by  the  Abbé  de  Rance,  whom  she  ad- 
miiied  at  ail  limes  to  hcr  apartment  by  a  secret  staircase.  The  abbé 
having  been  absent  on  a  journey  of  some  weeks,  returning  to  Paris, 
bastened  at  once  to  the  résidence  of  the  Duchess.  He  mounied  the 
staircase.  opened  with  a  private  key  thedoors  thaï  led  to  her  apartment, 
and,  rushing  inio  her  salon,  found— her  head  placed  in  a  dish  on  the 
table,  and  several  surgeons  basily  engaged  in  embalming  her  body.  This 
sliocking  spectacle  bad  such  an  effect  upon  bim,  that  he  insiantly  left 
Paris  for  the  conveni  of  La  Trappe,  shutting  himself  up  in  it  for  the 
remainder  of  bis  days,  and  was  known  as  the  most  severe  discipli- 
narian  of  Ihatrigid  order.  In  the  hôtel  No.  14,  rue  St.  Germain  l'Auxer- 
rois, and  in  the  very  room,  il  is  said,  wherein  Coligny  was  murdered,  So- 
phie Arnould,  the  witly  actress,  first  saw  the  day  in  1740.  Il  was  ihen 
called  the  Hôtel  Lisieux.  In  i747.  the  same  room  was  occupled  by  the 
eelebrated  painter  Yanloo,  of  the  Royal  French  Academy-         i 
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in  honour  of  St.  Vincent  ;  and,  according  to  the  accounls  tnns- 
mitted  to  us,  is  said  to  liave  been  of  a  circular  form.  This  édi- 
fice was,  however,  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in 
886.   A  monastery  was  establislied  hère,  and  the  church  rebuilt 
by  King  Robert  in  998,  at  which  time  it  was  dedicated  to  SL 
Germain  TAuxerrois.  The  ecclesiastics  of  this  religions  bouse 
were  afterwards  fonned  into  a  regular  collège  or  cliapter,  and 
in  latter  times  it  became  celebrated  for  a  school  attached  lo 
it;  the  glory,  however,  of  which  was  eclipsed  by  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  Sorbonne.    The  number  of  clergy  attached  to  this 
chapter  was  upwards  of  40,  and  there  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ISth  century  50  other  priests  dépendent  upon  the  church 
and  officiating  in  the  parish.  The  privilège  of  independent  jo- 
risdiction  was  also  possessed  by  this  society  until  1744,  when 
the  chapter  was  united  to  that  of  Notre  Dame.  This  parish,  as 
it  included  the  Lonvre  and  the  Tuileries,  was  long  considered 
the  royal  parish,  and  the  church  was  frequently  the  object  of 
the  munificence  of  the  crown.   During  the  horrors  of  the  Ré- 
volution the  édifice  escaped  with  little  damage,  and  might  bave 
remained  so  until  the  présent  day  ;  but  that  on  the  i3th  Fe- 
bruary,  1831,  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  celebrate  init 
the  anniversary  of  the  deatli  of  the  Dulce  de  Berri,  a  Uimult 
arose,  and  every  thing  within  the  cimrch  was  destroyed.  The 
mob  was  with  great  difliculty  prevented  from  pulling  it  down; 
and  as  a  conséquence  of  this  commotion,  on  the  same  and 
following  day,  the  archbishop*s  palacç,  adjoining  Notre  Dame, 
was  attacked  and  completely  devastated.  The  church  was  Ihen 
shut  up,  and  remained  so  till  1838,  when  it  was  again  restored 
to  pubhc  worship,  and  a  thorough  restoration  of  the  édifice 
commenced,  which  is  not  yet  completed.  It  was  once  the  mo6t 
sumptuously  adorned  church  in  Paris;  being  within  the  pre- 
cincts  of  the  court  {ihe  Paroisse  Royale) ^  thepainters  and  arl- 
ists  in  vogue  vied  in  adorning  il.  Among  other  improvements, 
that  of  lowering  the  ground,  so  as  to  bring  to  view  the  steps 
leading  to  the  portico,  is  not  the  least  important  ;  in  doing  which 
great  quantities  of  human  bones,  with  several  stone  coffins,  etc., 
were  found,  relies  of  the  old  cemetery.   A  gallery  bas  lately 
been  erected  inside  and  over  the  norlh-eastern  doorway,  wfaldi 
last  is  well  worth  the  visilor*s  attention  from  its  rich  exterior 
ornamenls.    Many  interesting  hislorical  evenls  are  connected 
with  this  édifice,  and  of  thèse  one  deserves  particular  men- 
tion.  It  was  from  its  belfry  that  the  fatal  signal  was  giv^  and 
responded  to  from  the  Palais  (now  de  Justice)  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  massacre  on  the  eve  of  the  Fête  of  SI. 
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(bélemi,  2âd  August,  1572  :  the  bells  of  Ihis  church  tolled  during 
the  whole  of  that  dreadfui  night.  From  a  house  Ihat  stood 
oear  Ihe  cioisters  that  once  surrounded  this  church,  a  shot  was 
fired  at  the  Admirai  de  Ooligny,  a  short  time  previous  to  that 
mémorable  tragedy.  Hère,  too,  in  afler  times,  the  beautiful 
Gabrielle  d'Ëstrées  lodged  for  a  while,  and  died  in  the  house 
of  the  dean.  The  cloister  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  had, 
moreover,  been  famous  in  the  history  of  France  as  early  as 
1356;  it  was  within  its  precincts  that  ÉUeone  Marcel,  Prévôt 
des  Bfarchands,  stirred  up  his  formidable  insurrection.  The 
church  is  cruciform,  with  an  octagonal  termination,  and  a 
tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  A  double 
aisle  incloses  both  nave  and  choir;  and  in  front  of  the  western 
doorway  a  porch  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  nave.  The 
dateâ  of  the  varions  parts  of  this  édifice  are  uncertain.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  original  work  :  the  earliest  portion  now  existing 
is  the  western  doorway,  the  plan  and  sections  of  which  ^ow 
it  to  be  copied  from  one  of  the  I3th  century,  and  to  hâve  been 
erected  in  the  14th.  The  porch  was  erected  in  14âl-7,by  Jean 
Gausel,  maître-tailleur  de  pierre,  at  a  cost  of  960  livres;  the 
other  parts  of  the  church  are  said  to  bave  been  built  previously 
during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  architecture, 
however,  of  the  chief  part  of  this  édifice,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
of  the  latter  end  of  that  century.  The  north  aisle  of  Uie  nave 
is  said  to  bave  been  built  in  1564:  the  gallery  of  the  commu- 
nion in  1607,  the  high  altar  in  1612,  and  the  tower  in  1649. 
The  principal  parts  that  are  worthy  of  notice  are,  besides  the 
western  porch  and  doorway,  the  magnificent  doorways  of  the 
northem  and  southern  transepts,  and  the  open-worked  battle- 
ment  that  ornaments  the  upper  wall  of  the  outside  of  the 
aisles,  and  passes  nearly  round  the  church.  La  Chapelle  des 
Morts^  on  the  right,  near  the  sacristy,  is  worUiy  of  remarie,  as 
well  as  the  carved  oak,  that  principally  which  represents  the 
Résurrection.  Some  fine  pictures,  lately  given  by  government, 
will  attract  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  as  will  also  the  modem  stained 
glass  Windows,  which  are  beautiful.  No  traces  exist  of  the 
cioisters  of  this  church.  In  a  small  street  to  the  south,  a  turret 
of  the  15th  century  is  seen  at  the  corner  of  a  house,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastics  ;  and  the  Quai  and  Placé 
de  VÉcoU  préserve  by  tradition  the  name  of  the  school  of  St. 
Germain  TAuxeri'ois. 

The  Place  de  l'Ëcole  is  a  small  square,  only  remarkable 
tor  a  little  foontain  in  the  middle,  consistuig  of  a  square  pe- 
destal  lisiDg  oui  of  a  circular  basin»  aad  supportiag  a  ^ase.  The 
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water  issues  from  four  lions'  lieads  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal. 

From  hence  the  visitor,  passing  along  the  rue  de  la  Monnaie, 
and  the  rue  de  Bethizy,  will  find  at  No.  U,  rue  des  Bourdon- 
nais, a  new  building  replacing  those  of  the 

Hôtel  de  la  Trémouille,  commonly  called  the  Maison  de  la 
Couronne  d'Or.— This  was  a  curions  monument  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  14th  century.  It  was  purchased  in  1363,  by  the  Duke 
of  Orléans,  brother  to  King  John.  A  Gothic  turret  staircase  lo 
the  lefl  on  entering  was  very  remarkable;  and  has,  with  a  fcw 
other  fragments,  been  deposited  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  destruction  of  this  fine  old  édifice  was  felt  by  the  anti- 
quary,  the  artist,  and  the  man  of  tasle,  as  there  was  perhaps 
no  ancient  building  in  Paris  the  ornaments  of  which  were 
executed  with  greater  delicacy. 

Returning  to  the  rue  de  Bethizy,  and  proceeding  onwai^às  to 
the  rue  and  place  du  Chevalier  du  Guet,  the  Mairie  will  be 
seen  at  No.  4  in  the  latter  street,  and  the  stranger,  afler  having 
passed  over  some  of  the  mosl  historié  grottnd  of  Paris,  will 
enter,  by  the  narrow  rue  Pierre  Gasselin,  the  rue  St.  Denis,  and 
on  the  right  will  observe  the 

Place  du  Chatelet.— Hère  was  the  site  of  the  Ghâtelet,  the 
court  of  justice  as  well  as  the  prison  of  Paris,  during  the  middie 
âges.  The  tribunal  was  suppressed  at  the  Révolution,  and  the 
building  destroyed  in  1802.  What  the  capital  has  lost  by  the 
démolition  ofone  of  its  most  interesling  monuments  has  scarcely 
been  gained  by  the  formation  of  the  présent  square,  which 
présents  three  sides  of  220  feet,  and,  in  the  middie,  contains  a 
fountain,  erected  in  1808  after  the  designs  of  M.  Bralle.  This 
fountain  consists  of  a  circular  basin  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
pedestal  and  column  in  the  centre,  58  feet  in  élévation,  in  the 
form  of  a  palm-tree.  Upon  the  pedestal  are  four  statues,  repre- 
senting  Justice,  Strength,  Prudence,  and  Vigilance,  which  jmn 
hands  and  encircle  the  column.  The  shaft  is  divided  by  bands 
of  bronze  gilt,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  principal  victones 
of  Napoléon.  At  the  angles  are  cornucopiae  terminated  by  fishes* 
heads,  from  which  the  water  issues;  while  on  two  sides  are 
eagles  encircled  by  wreaths  of  laurel.  Above  the  capital  arc 
heads  representing  the  Winds,  and  in  the  centre  a  globe,  which 
supports  a  gilt  statue  of  Victory.— The  chamber  of  notariés 
occupies  the  house  No.  1 ,  upon  the  Place  du  Ghâtelet,  where 
houses  and  landed  property  are  sold  by  auction. 

The  visilor  may  inspect  the 

Bureau  des  Marchands  Drapiers,  11,  rue  des  Déchai^eurs. — 
This  édifice  was  once  the  hall  of  the  drapers*  company.  li  was 
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ereeled  aboul  Ihe  middle  of  the  I7lh  cenlury,  and  now  is  the 
Dépôt  Général  des  Bonneteries  (hosieiy,  etc.)  de  France. 

No  one  should  pass  by  the  eastern  end  of  the  rue  St.  Honoré, 
without  recollecting  that  the  house  No.  3  is  that  in  front  of 
wliich  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  by  RavaiUac.  The  street  was 
exceedingly  narrow  at  that  lime,  and  the  assassin,  mounling 
upoû  a  large  guard-slone  that  slood  against  the  wall,  was  able 
to  reach  the  royal  person.  Tlie  bust  of  the  monarch  is  to  be 
seen  on  a  bracket  in  front  of  the  house,  at  the  second  storey. 
Immediately  behind  the  rue  de  la  Ferronnerie,  lies  tlie 
Marché  des  1mi«ocents,  an  immense  area,  formerly  the  burying- 
groimd  of  the  church  of  the  Innocents,  whicli  slood  at  the 
easlem  end  of  the  présent  market.  The  accumulation  of  human 
remams  during  8  or  9  centuries  in  Ihis  ground  had  become  so 
serious  an  evil  that,  in  178G,  they  were  ail  transferred  to  the 
Catacombs,  and  the  soil  being  entirely  renewed,  a  market  was 
erected.  The  peasants  and  cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  arrive  hère  every  morning  from  12  to  2  with  their  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  from  4  till  9  wholesale  dealing  is  carried 
on.  Afler  llial  hour  they  are  obliged  to  leave,  and  are  replaced 
by  retail  dealers  who  establish  themselves  under  the  sheds, 
which,  in  four  divisions,  surround  the  market,  or  round  the 
fountain,  in  the  middle.  This  fountain,  constructed  by  Pierre 
Lescot  in  1551,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  aux  Fers,  and  sculp- 
tured  by  the  celebrated  Jean  Goujon,  who  was  shot  during  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  while  working  at  one  of  the 
figures,wasremovedto  ils  présent  situation  in  1786.  ItoriginaUy 
eonsisted  of  only  three  sides:  the  fourth,  or  norlhern  side,  was 
addcd  by  Pajou  at  the  lime  of  ils  removal.  Four  arches,  the 
piers  of  which  are  faced  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  crowned 
with  a  sculptured  frieze,  allie,  and,  in  each  centre,  a  small 
pediment,  support  a  smaH  dôme;  in  the  midst  stands  a  vase, 
oui  of  which  the  water  faHs  in  a  triple  cascade  inlo  stone  ré- 
ceptacles attached  to  the  basement,  and  resembling  antique 
balhs.  Four  recumbent  lions  of  rude  form  are  at  the  corners  of 
the  base  spouting  water,  and  round  the  whole  is  a  large  square 
basin,  approached  by  a  fliglit  of  steps.  The  height  is  42  feet. 
On  each  of  the  four  sides  is  the  inscription—FoNTioM  Nymphis. 
The  foUowing  distich,  by  Santeuil,  wasrestored  in  1819: 

Quos  duro  cernis  simulatos  marmorc  fluctus, 

Hujus  nympha  loci  credidit  esse  suos. 

1689. 

Il  is  a  valuable  monument  of  the  Renaissance  des  Arts» 

2lgle 
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At  the  western  end  of  this  markel  stands  a  low  long  build- 
ing, reaching  back  to  the  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  usedas  a  EàU» 
aux  Draps,  or  cloth-market.  It  was  constructed  in  1786,  on 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one,  and  is  400  feet  inlength.  Ithas 
two  divisions,  one  for  linen,  the  other  for  wo<rilen  àoths,  aoà 
is  open  every  day  for  the  sale  of  the  latter,  and,  for  the  former, 
on  three  consécutive  days  from  the  firstMonday  of  every  montti. 
On  the  Southern  side  of  it  is  the  Marché  des  Herboristes,  where 
fresh  médical  herbs  are  sold  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  : 
dried  herbs,  leeches,  etc.,  are  to  be  had  in  the  adjouiuig  shops. 
On  the  northèrn  side,  and  in  the  rue  de  la  Petite  Friperie,  is 
the  Marché  aiuc  Pommes  de  Terre  et  aux  Oignons. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  thèse  markets  stands  a  Iriangular 
building,  which  is  the  Marché  au  Beurre,  aiAx  Œufs,  et  au  Fro- 
mage. It  was  erected  in  1822,  and  is  open  every  day  from  6  to 
11  in  summer,  and  from  7  to  11  in  winter.  Opposite  toit  willbe 
found  an  open  space,  with  rows  of  sheds,  where  butter  is  alM 
sold.  To  the  north  is  the  Marché  au  Poisson,  an  obloiig  édifice 
supported  by  pillars,  paved  with  stone,  well  drained,  aod 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  The  wholesale  market  isopet 
from  3  to  9  in  the  morning  during  the  summer,  and  from  4  to 
9  in  the  winter. 

Eastward  of  the  above,  although  not  in  the  same  arrondisse- 
ment, the  visitor  will  find  the  Haile  aux  Cuirs,  for  the  sale  of 
ail  kinds  of  leather,  in  the  rue  Mauconseil,  No.  34.  It  was  buiU 
in  1784  on  the  site  of  the  Hôtel  de  Bourgogne,  where  the  Con- 
frères de  la  Passion  gave  dramatic  représentations.  Westward 
of  the  Marché  au  Poisson  is  the  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  one  of 
the  most  curious  in  the  capital.  An  open  passage  runs  througb 
the  ground  floors  of  some  of  the  houses,  which  are  aliMMl 
entirely  tenanted  by  dealers  in  second-hand  furniture,  ngs, 
cloth,  etc.  In  this  street  the  Marché  au  Pain  is  held  eveiy 
day,  and  is  supplied  chiefly  by  bakers  from  the  suburbs,  wbo 
are  allowed  to  sell  their  bread  hère  on  condition  of  its  being 
cheaper  than  the  bread  made  and  sold  by  the  bakers  of  Paris,  (t) 
This  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  différence  of  the  priée  of 
labour  in  the  outskirts  and  within  the  walls.  At  the  southen 
end,  leading  into  the  rue  St.  Honoré,  is  a  house,  Mo.  3,  erected 

(1)  Bread  is  now  sold  in  Paris  by  weight,  and  the  price  is  fixed  on  ibe 
ist  and  i5th  of  every  monih  by  thePrefect  of  Police,  who  of  laie  bas 
enjoined  ils  sale  by  kilogrammes  and  portions  of  kilogrammes  ;  at  ibe 
same  time  making  il  imperalive  on  the  baker  lo  weight  it  in  the  présence 
of  the  purchaser.  This  lav,  however,  flnds  some  difflculty  in  the  exé- 
cution, from  îQterest  on  one  lide  aiMi  inddoiee  on  (he  otber. 
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OB  Ihe  site  of  that  in  whlch  Molière  was  born,  and  which  was 

held  by  his  falher,  valel-de-chambre  and  upliolsterer  to  Louis 
XIV.  In  the  front  of  tlie  house  is  a  bust  of  the  great  comic 
wriler,  with  an  inscription  commemorative  of  his  birlh  in  1622. 
Tlic  slranger  will  do  well  lo  continue  his  walk  from  the  rue 
de  la  Tonnellerie  into  the  rue  des  Prouvaires,  where  he  will 
find  a  large  retail  market,  fitted  up  with  sheds,  etc.,  but  having 
a  mean  appearance.  It  is  nol  in  the  same  arrondissement  with 
those  just  described,  but,  beingnear,  maybe  visited  atthe  same 
time.  Il  is  known  as  the  Marché  des  Prouvaires.  The  markets 
coUected  about  this  spot  are  in  their  respective  lines  the  prin- 
cipal ones  of  the  Capital,  and  retail  dealers  as  well  as  many 
bousekeepers  from  ail  quarters  of  the  town  resort  hère  every 
morning  to  make  their  purchases.  Napoléon  intending  to  unité 
the  principal  markets,  or  halles^  in  an  immense  square  of  100 
acres,  in  1811,  ordered  Ihe  démolition  of  ail  the  streets  and 
houses  between  the  Marché  des  Innocents  and  the  Halle  au  Blé; 
the  space  occupied  by  the  Marché  des  Prouvaires  was  however 
tlie  only  part  cleared.  The  project  was  abandoned  after  the 
events  of  1814.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  tliis  magnificent  idea  will 
yet  be  carried  into  exécution. 

Passing  from  the  Marché  des  Prouvaires  into  the  rue  des 
Deux  ECUS,  the  slranger  will  find  streels  leading  to  Ihe 

Halle  au  Blé,  a  vasl  circular  building,  where  the  Whole- 
sale dealing  in  ail  sorts  of  grain  and  flour  is  carried  on.  The 
site  of  this  édifice  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Hôtel  de  Sois- 
tons,  buill  by  BuUant  for  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  1572.  Thaï 
hôtel  was  destroyed  in  1748,  and  the  présent  Halle,  commenced 
in  17G3,  was  finished  in  1767,  after  the  designs  of  Le  Camus  de 
Mesières.  The  hall  is  126  feetin  diameter,and  the  roof,  formed 
by  concentric  circles  of  iron,  covered  wilh  copper,  bas  a  round 
skylight  31  feet  in  diameter  in  the  centre.  Il  was  erected  by 
Rmnet  in  1811,  in  place  of  a  wooden  one  accidentally  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1802,  and  is  reckoned  a  chef-d'œuvre  of  itskind.  The 
hall  was  originally  intended  lo  be  open  to  the  air;  but  the  sur- 
roundiog  granaries  not  being  found  capacious  enough,  it  was 
roofed.  An  arcade  of  25  arches  passes  round  the  inner  area  ; 
behind  this  arcade,  under  the  double  vaulted  roofs  supporting 
spacious  gaHeries  overhead,  are  piled  the  sacks  of  flour;  the 
centre  conlains  sacks  of  unground  grain.  There  are  hère  24 
bureaux  of  flour  and  meal  factors.  The  whole  can  hold  30,000 
sacks,  but  the  average  quantity  is  much  less.  Two  curions 
double  staircaseâ  lead  to  the  granaries  above,  which  are  worlh 
Tisiling  lo  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  place.  The 
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visitop,  hy  placing  himself  immediately  under  the  centre  of  the 
skylight  over  the  middle  area,  and  speaking  loudly,  will  find  a 
remarkable  écho  in  the  building.  On  the  southern  part  of  the 
exterior  is  a  Doric  column  erected  in  1572,  by  the  famous  Jean 
BuUant,  by  order  of  Catlierine  de  Medicis,  and  is  the  only  relie 
of  the  Hôtel  de  Soissons.  It  is  95  feet  in  height,  and  was  built 
for  astrological  purposes  ;  it  contains  a  winding  staircase,  orna- 
mented  wilh  bas-reliefs,  representing  trophies,  crowns,  the 
letters  C  and  H  interlaced,  broken  mirrors,  etc.,  emblems  ofthe 
widowhood  of  thatprincess.  A  very  ingénions  sun-dial  has  been 
placed  on  its  shafl,  and  from  the  pedestal  a  fountain  pours 
forlh  its  waters.  For  permission  to  see  the  interior  of  this  column 
apply  to  the  porter,  on  the  north  side  ofthe  building.  (See  p.  116.) 

The  rue  du  Bouloy,  famous  for  ils  waggon  and  diligence 
offices,  and  the  rue  Coquillière,  will  lead  to  the  rue  Croix  des 
Petits  Champs,  and  so  to 

The  Banque  de  France,  which  stands  in,  and  oçcupies  one  side 
of,  Ihe  rue  de  la  Vrillière. — It  was  formerly  the  hôtel  of  the 
Count  de  Toulouse,  and  was  erected  by  Mausard,  for  the  Duke 
de  la  Vrillière,  in  1720.  In  an  architectural  point  of  view  it 
possesses  little  interest;  the  court  issurrounded  with  buildings 
of  the  stately  style  prévalent  at  tlie  Urne  of  its  érection,  \ht 
entrance  is  under  a  gateway  with  lonic  pilasters,'  surmounled 
by  statues.  Ils  spacious  apartments  were  formerly  gorgeouslr 
decorated.  The  easel  pictures  of  a  gallery  formed  by  Ihe  CoubI 
de  Toulouse  were  destroyed  at  the  Révolution,  but  the  ceilin;, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  remains.  (See  p.  110). 


This  arrondissement  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  Tbe 
stranger is  recommended  to  beginwith  that  nortli  ofthe  Boule- 
vards. The  first  object  which  will  meet  bis  eye,  at  the  entrance 
ofthe  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  is  the 

Porte  St.  Denis.— This  triumphal  arch,  which  stands  upoi 
the  site  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  built  under  Charles  IX.,  wm 
erected  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1G72,  aller  the  designs  of  Blonde^ 
to  celebratelhe  rapid  viclories  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  in  the  spad 
of  two  months,  subjected  forty  towns  and  three  provinces  il 
bis  dominion.  It  is  72  feet  in  height;  the  principal  arch  is  U 
feet  wide,  and  43  in  height,  and  in  the  piers  are  two  arches,  fi 
feet  in  breadlh  by  10  in  height.  Over  the  latéral  arches  art 
pyramids  in  relief,  which  rise  to  the  entablature,  and  are  sur- 
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mounted  by  globes  bearing  fleurs-de^lis  and  crowns.  Their 
surfaces  are  sculptured  with  mililary  trophies,  and  on  those 
nextlhe  city  are  colossal  figures;  on  one  side  representing 
flolland,  as  a  woman  sitting  upon  a  dead  lion;  on  the  othertlie 
Rliine,  as  a  river  god  liolding  a  rudder.  Tliose  ou  the  side  next 
the  faubourg  bave  lions  cotichants  and  trophies,  instead  of 
colossal  figures.  Above  the  arcb  is  a  bas-relief,  representing 
Louis  XIV.  on  horseback,  crossing  the  Rhine,  at  Tolhuis;  on 
the  (rieze,  in  bronze  letters,  is  Lldovico  Magno.  The  bas-relief 
of  the  opposite  side  represenls  the  taking  of  Maestricht.  In  the 
spandrils  of  the  arch  are  figures  of  Famé,  and  on  tablets  placed 
under  the  pedeslals  of  the  pyramids  are  four  inscriptions  by 
Bloodel.  Girardon  was  at  first  charged  witli  the  sculpture,  but, 
beingcalled  to  Versailles,  it  was  executed  byMichael  Anguier. 
This  monument,  which  is  considered  one  of  tlie  finest  works 
of  Ihe  âge  of  Louis  XIV.,  both  for  the  harmony  of  ils  propor- 
tions and  the  exécution  of  its  parts,  was  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
at  the  beginning  of  the  présent  century,  as  to  threaten  total 
min.  Its  repair  was  undertaken,  and  ably  executed,  by  Cellerier, 
in  1807.  Both  this  monument  and  that  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
are  famous  for  the  sanguinary  contests  which  took  place 
around  them  in  July  1830. 

On  passing  up  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  the  visitor  will 
fînd,  on  the  lefl  hand,  at  No.  117,  tlie  ancient  couvent  of  the 
Lazarisls,  or  Priesls  of  the  Mission,  now  converted  into  a  prison 
for  female  offenders.  (See  Prisons^  etc.)  It  was  once  a  place  of 
much  celebrity,  and,  in  remote  times  tlie  remains  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  France  were  conveyed  to  the  couvent  of  St. 
Lazare  previous  to  being  transported  to  St.  Denis.  The  cofiin 
was  placed  between  the  two  gâtes  of  the  édifice  upon  a  tomb 
of  State,  where  it  was  surrounded  by  ail  the  prelates  of  the 
Idugdom,  who  aller  chauntingthe  service  of  the  dead,  sprinkled 
boly  water  over  it.  Opposite,  at  No.  112,  is 

The  Maison  Royale  de  Santé,  an  excellent  Institution,  in 
which  invalids  not  able  to  procure  proper  attendance  at  home 
are  received  at  moderate  rates,  varying  from  3  fr.  to  6  fr.  per 
diem,  médical  attendance,  surgical  opérations,  etc.,  included. 
The  utmosl  care  is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients;  and  the 
institution  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  countries.  Phy- 
sicians  :  Drs.  Duméril and  Hervez  de  Chegoin  ;  Surgeon,  M.  Monod; 
Consulting  Surgeons,  Messrs.  Maijolin  and  Sanson.  It  contains 
175  beds.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  annually  is  about 
1500,  and  the  average  mortality  1  in  7,25.  (See  Hospitals.) 

A  Street  leads  hence  to  the  n^^^\^ 
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Foire  St.  Laurent.— This  market  has  been  built  on  spécula- 
tion by  a  Company,  and  is  intended  for  the  supply  of  this  part 
of  the  capital,  where  no  other  good  market  exists.  Itisof 
élégant  design,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  of  two  storeys, 
with  covered  galleries,  and  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court. 
The  whole  is  covered,  aningeniously-constructedroofofglass 
extending  over  the  central  court.  It  is  worthy  of  beingvisited. 

From  this  market  the  stranger  will  go  to 

St.  Laurent,  parish  church  of  the  5lh  arrondissement,  Place 
de  la  Fidélité,  and  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin.— This  chuKh 
was  built  in  1429;  enlarged  in  1548;  in  great  part  rebuiltin 
1595;  the  porch,  and  probably  theLady  chapel,  were  addedin 
1622.  It  is  cruciform,  with  double  aisles  and  a  circular  termi- 
nation,  intersected  by  an  elliptical  Lady  chapel.  On  the  ei- 
terior  a  gridiron^  the  instrument  of  St.  Laurence's  martyrdoin, 
canred  on  the  front  ;  a  tower  with  a  circular  turret  on  Ibc 
Dorthem  side  ;  some  finely-worked  tracery  of  late  date  over 
the  northem  door-way,  and  the  western  front,  will  be  noticed. 
Within,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  church  is  the  northem 
aisle  ofthe  choir,  where  the  key-stones  of  the  vaulting-ribsare 
boldly  sculptured.  The  nave  and  choir  contain  nothing  very 
striking,  except  some  compartmenls  over  the  arches  ofthe  latler, 
marking  the  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other.  The  key- 
stones  of  the  vaulting-ribs  ofthe  nave  are  the  most  remarkable 
architectural  omaments  of  the  church  ;  they  are  deep  pendent 
masses  of  stone,  sculptured  into  groups  of  figures,  fruit,  etc. 
There  is  no  triforium  gallery,  but  large  clereslory  Windows  witb 
plain  tracery.  The  dôme  ofthe  Lady  chapel  is  painted  in  fresoo. 
and  adorned  with  lonic  pilasters.  There  is  a  painting,  of  tbe 
modem  school,  of  the  patron  saint  dragged  to  punishmenU  Ma- 
dame Le  Gras,  who,  with  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  founded  Ihe 
order  of  the  Filles  de  la  Charité,  and  died  in  1660,  was  buried 
in  this  church.   In  front  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  the 

Hospice  des  Incurables  (Hommes),  34,  rue  des  Récollets,  and 
150,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin. — This  Iiospital  was  established 
in  the  ancient  couvent  ofthe  Récollets  in  1802,  when  the  Hôpital 
des  Incurables  was  appropriated  to  females  only.  The  buildings 
are  spacious  and  airy,  and  hâve  an  extensive  garden  attacbed 
to  Ihem.  The  number  of  men  admissible  into  this  house  is  400, 
maie  children,  70.  About  30  of  the  old  men  work  for  Ihelrown 
benefil.  Tlie  children,  whose  state  admitsof  it,  are  encouraged 
to  occupy  themselves  in  différent  trades  ;  on  attaining  the  açe 
of  20  they  are  sent  to  Bicetre.  Dr.  Duplay  visits  this  hotpiee, 
and  the  inmates  are  attended  to  by  the  Sigurt  de  ChârUé. 
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Slrangers  are  readily  admiUed  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals,  from  10  to  4. 

Between  this  hospital  and  the  Canal  St.  Martin,  is  a  large 
charcoal-market.  The  stranger  should  now  cross  the  canal, 
and  proceed  to  the 

HÔPITAL  St.  Louis.— An  alms-house  or  hospital  existed  hère 
from  very  remote  limes,  which,  being  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  St.  Louis,  was  enlarged  and  called  after  him.  The  pré- 
sent establishment,  founded  by  Henry  lY.  in  1607,  on  the  repré- 
sentation of  the  Président  Harlay,  was  erected  after  the  plans 
of  the  architect  Yillefaux.  It  is  a  fine  spécimen  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Ihat  time,  occupying  a  quadrangle  of  360  yards  by  240, 
with  lofty  pavilions  in  the  centre  and  angles.  A  spacious  yard 
and  gardens,  with  ail  the  requisite  ofiices,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
and  fosse,  surround  the  central  édifice.  This  hospital  was 
originally  designed  for  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  but 
the  increasing  population  of  the  neighbourhood  determined  the 
gênerai  council  to  appropriate  wards  for  the  admission  of  gê- 
nera! disease,  surgical  and  médical.  It  is  now  oneof  the  largest 
hospitals  in  Paris,  containing  800  beds,  with  a  justly-celebrated 
establishment  of  medicated  and  minerai  baths.  The  wards  are 
144  feet  in  length  by  24  in  breadth,  and  are  11  feet  high  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  from  20  to  25  on  the  upper.  The  average 
numberof  patients  is  8,500,  and  the  mortali^  l  in  19.71.  25,000 
persons  annually  avait  themselves  of  the  baths,  and  in  a  single 
year  140,000  baths  bave  been  served.  Adjoining  is  a  small  chapel, 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Henry  lY.;  a  gas-apparatus 
for  lighting  the  whole  of  the  establishment;  and  a  bouse  for 
the  Dames  de  St.  Auguttin,  2Ô  in  number,  who  attend  upon 
the  sick.  The  bones  taken  from  the  méat  consumed  are  boiled 
in  cylinders  of  steam,  and  the  gelatinous  matter  extracted 
fumishes200  litres  of  soup  forevery  60  Ib.  ofbone.  The  bathing 
department  is  worth  inspection.  In  a  long  room,  50  baths,  sup- 
plied  by  the  same  pipes,  produce  ail  the  minerai  waters  capable 
of  being  imita ted,  particularly  those  of  a  sulplnireous  nature. 
In  an  adjoining  room  is.  a  large  vapour  bath,  admitting  by 
distinct  entries  eight  patients  at  the  same  time.  Another,  of  a 
différent  construction,  with  douches,  etc.  Gratuitous  advice  is 
given  by  the  médical  men  to  the  poor.  Physicians,  Drs.  Devergie, 
Ciibert,  Emer}',Lugol,  and  Cazenave  ;  Surgeons,  Jobert,  and  Boyer. 
The  hospital  is  said  to  bave  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
originally  devoted  to  persons  infected  with  the  plague,  of  which 
St.  Louis  died  at  Tunis,  In  1270.  Strangers  are  readily  admitted. 

The  visitor  on  leaviog  the  Hôpital  St.  Louis  may  proceed,  but 
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from  the  dîsgusling  sigbtshe  would  wilness  he  is  by  no  means 
recommended  to  do  so,  to  Ihe 

BoYACTERiE  DE  MoMTFACcoN,  wliich  lîes  3  lîtUe  ouiside  ihe 
Barrière  du  Combat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Butte  de  Chaumont,  This 
hill  is  composed  of  nearly  the  same  geologlcal  formatioDS  as 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  for  a  long  time  bas  been 
quarried  also.  Near  tlie  quarries  was  formerly.  a  mound,  on 
which  stood  gibbets  ;  the  bodies  of  the  criminals  weVe  leÂ  to 
decay  in  a  charnel-house  underneath.  Since  the  abolition  of 
this  place  of  exécution,  about  the  beginning  of  the  lastcentury, 
so  admirably  described  in  the  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  of  Victor 
Hugo,  the  contents  of  ail  the  sewers  of  the  bouses  of  Paris  hare 
been  deposited  hère  :  and  it  is  now  the  spot  where  most  of  the 
night-carts  of  Paris  are  emptied.  A  raised  causeway  of  stone 
advances  between  two  black  and  deep  réservoirs  :  along  the 
edges  of  this  the  carts,  which  are  enormous  tuns  placed  on 
wheels,  are  arranged,  and  empty  their  contents  inlo  a  shelving 
trougb  placed  a  little  below  the  causeway,  from  wbence,  afler 
much  raking  and  examination,  they  fall  into  the  upper  rese^ 
voir.  Men  remain  hère  whole  days  searching  for  money,  jewels, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  which  may  chance  to  be  found  in 
tlie  sewers,  and  are  sometimes  very  successful  in  tbeir  searcb. 
The  contents  of  the  upper  pool  drain  into  the  second,  andfirom 
thence  into  three  others  successively  ;  the  water  escapes,  and 
the  solid  sédiment  is  eut  out  and  used  for  manure.  By  the  sides 
of  the  upper  pool  are  slaugbter-bouses  for  horses,  where  most 
of  the  worn-out  animais  of  the  capital  are  brought,  and  where 
after  they  are  killed  the  différent  parts  of  their  bodies  are 
carefully  eut  up  and  separated  for  purposes  of  manufacture. 
The  skins,  the  bones,  the  blood,  and  the  flesh,  are  sold  for  diP 
ferent  economical  purposes,  and  considérable  profil  is  made 
by  this  trade.  About  16,000  horses,  deadoralive,  are  annuaDj 
brought  to  this  place.  The  existence  of  thèse  establishments, 
and  of  the  réceptacles  before  mentioned,  on  such  a  large  scale, 
and  in  tlie  immédiate  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  a  very  serious 
nuisance.  Several  attempts  bave  been  made  to  remedy  il,  and 
the  municipality  of  Paris  inlend  to  abolish  it,  but  nothing  bas 
yet  been  definitively  settled  as  to  the  manner  or  place  of  its 
removal.  Some  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  will,however, 
no  doubt  be  fixed  on.  Absorhing  îvella  are  now  being  tried  io 
différent  places,  and  bave  promised  more  favourable  results. 
A  new  System  for  utilizing  the  dead  bodies  of  horses  bas  also 
been  applied  with  success.  Immediately  after  the  animal  is 
killed,  and  the  skln  taken  off,  aU  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
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are  put  into  iron  cylinders,  into  which  steam  is  then  forced, 

and  llie  whole  kept  al  a  high  température  unlil  ail  the  gela- 

linous  matter  is  extracted.    The  effluvium  is  thus  prevented, 

and  ihe  matter  extracted,  as  well  as  the  refuse,  is  found  to  be 

veiy  valuahle  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes.  If  the  visitor 

is  tempted  to  visit  Monlfaucon  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  ils 

disgusting  uses,  and  the  myriads  of  rats  that  are  its  principal 

tenants,  he  will  be  sensibly  reminded  of  his  approach  to  the 

place  long  before  he  is  in  sight  of  it.  It  most  injuriously  affects 

the  atmosphère  of  the  whole  neighhourhood,  and  indeed  of 

distant  quarters  of  Paris,  accordingto  the  direction  oflhe  wind. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Canal  St.  Martin  is  the 

Entrepôt  des  Sels,  lately  removed  hither  from  the  Boulevard 

Beaumarchais.  The  principal  store  is  of  great  size,  and  aboul 

9,000,000  Ib.  of  sait  issue  hence  for  the  annual  consumption 

of  the  capital.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  southern  bank,  are  the 

other  greniers  of  the  Douanes  de  Paris,  as  well  as  the 

Entrepôt  de  la  Compagnie  des  Douanes,  Place  des  Marais. — 
This  establishment,  erected  in  1834,  by  a  joint-stock  company, 
for  the  réception  of  goods  in  bond,  consists  of  a  spacious  area 
bordering  thé  Canal  St.  Martin,  in  which,  besides  sheds,  are 
Iwo  large  warehouses  250  feet  in  length,  with  a  covered  court 
belween,  for  stowage.  They  are  built  of  stone  with  brick 
arches  ;  ail  the  wood  work  is  of  oak.  Each  building  consists  of 
four  storeys,  and  is  perfectly  dry  and  well  kept.  Sugar,  coffee, 
foreign  wines,  dnigs,  jewels,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  are  the  prin- 
cipal goods  stored  hère  ;  they  pay  a  moderato  duty  for  ware- 
house-room,  and  if  not  removed  in  the  space  of  three  years 
are  sold  to  defray  the  expenses,  the  surplus  being  remitted  to 
the  owners  of  the  goods.  Adjoining  to  the  warehouses  is  a 
building  where  the  Custom-house  clerks,  etc.,  bave  their 
offices.  Strangers  are  admitted  on  application  at  the  bureau 
cver>'  day,  except  Sundays  and  festivals,  from  9  to  4. 

Close  to  thèse  buildings  is  the  Douanes  de  Paris,  transported 
hither  from  the  rues  du  Faubourg  Poissonnière  and  d'Ënghien. 
The  approach  to  the  director's  résidence,  etc.,  is  in  the  rue  de 
l'Entrepôt  des  Marais;  that  to  the  warehouses  is  in  the  Rue 
Neuve  Samson.  A  double  doorway,  between  the  two  greater 
stores,  leads  into  an  arcaded  court,  having  medallions  on  which 
are  inscribed,  as  in  the  hall  of  the  Bourse,  the  names  of  the 
principal  commercial  cities  throughout  the  world.  The  building 
is  of  llie  lonic  order. 

Before  descending  to  the  boulevard,  the  visitor  will  pass  by 
a  number  of  new  buildings  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Diorama 
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of  BL  Daguerre,  destroyed  by  fire  in  18S9,  and  of  the  Jardin  de 
Trianon,  or  Watushall  (fÉté,  A  new  diorama  has  been  erected 
hère  by  M.  Bouton,  but  on  a  smalter  scale.  (See  Théâtres,  etc.) 

On  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  the  visitor  will  perceive  Ihe 

Château  d'Eauw — Thismagnificentfountain,  executed  in  1811, 
firom  the  designs  of  Girard,  and  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Canal  de  TOurcq,  consists  of  four  concentric  basins  placed  one 
above  another,  the  largest  of  which  is  90  feet  in  diameter.  From 
the  centre  of  the  uppermost  rises  a  shafl,  ornamented  with 
leaves,  supporting  two  paterae  of  difiTerent  dimensions,  firom 
whence  the  water  falls  in  a  fine  cascade  from  basin  to  basin 
Four  pedestals  support  each  two  antique  lions  spouting  forth 
water.  The  lions,  shaft,  and  paterae,  are  of  cast-iron,  and  the 
basins  are  of  Château-Landon  stone,  highly  polished.  This 
fountain  cost  100,000  francs. 

A  flower-marketisheld  round  this  foundain  onMondaysand 
Thursdays.  To  the  west  stands  the  élégant  building  of  the 
Théâtre  de  l'Ambigu,  and  further  on,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
inélégant  Théâtre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin.  (See  Théâtres.) 

At  the  western  end  of  this  bouleyard  is  the 

Porte  St.  Martin.— This  triumphal  arch  was  built  in  1674, 
aller  the  designs  of  BuUet,  a  pupil  of  Blondel,  architect  of  the 
Porte  St.  Denis.  It  is  54  feet  wide,  by  an  élévation  of  54  feet, 
including  the  attic,  the  height  of  which  is  11  feet.  It  is  pierced 
by  three  arches;  that  in  the  centre  is  16  feet  wide  by  30  in  el^ 
vation;  the  latéral  arches  are  eight  in  breadth  by  16  in  heigfaL 
In  the  spaces  between  the  imposts  and  the  entablature  are  bas- 
reliefs.  Those  towards  the  city  represent  the  taking  of  Besançon 
and  the  Triple  Alliance;  those  towards  the  faubourg  the  taldog 
of  Limbourg,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  by  Louis  XIV. 
This  prince  is  represented  in  the  character  of  Hercules,  with  i 
large  wig,  leaning  on  a  club.  The  consoles  of  the  entablature 
are  ornamented  with  military  designs;  in  the  centre  is  the  sun* 
which  Louis  XIV.  took  for  his  emblem.  On  the  attic  is  the 
following  inscription  :^ 

Ludovico  Magno  Yesuntione  Sequanisque  bis  eaptis,  et  fractis  Ger- 
manorum,  Hispanorum,  Batavoramque  exercitibus,  Pnef.  et  .Sdiles 
P.C.  G.  ÂnnoD.  1674. 

This  arch,  which  was  entirely  repaired  in  1819  and  1820,  is 
more  correct  in  its  proportions  than  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  but 
from  its  small  size  and  the  lowness  of  its  situation  produces 
little  efléct.  Nearly  opposite  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  is  the  rue  de 
la  Lune,  in  which  is  ^ .^ 
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Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Nouvelle,  2d  district  church  of  the 
3d  arrondissement.— Tlie  first  church  that  stood  on  this  spot, 
erected  in  1551,  was  destroyed  diiring  the  siège  of  Paris  in  the 
wars  of  the  League,  in  1593;  but  was  rebuilt  in  1624.  The 
tower  of  this  second  church  is  still  standing,  and  is  rather  a 
picturesque  object.  The  main  body  of  the  church,  rebuilt  Ui 
1825,  is  a  plain  spacious  édifice  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a  small 
portico  on  the  northem  front.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a  fine 
fresco,  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  representing  the  heavenly  host.  There 
are  also  a  few  tolerable  paintings  in  oil,  besides  a  Lady  chapel, 
presenting,  however,  nothing  remarkable. 

On  leaving  this  church  the  visitor  will  proceed  to  the 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Glaces,  313,  rue  St.  Denis.— This  is  a 
large  plale-glass  warehouse  belonging  to  a  company,  which 
bas  replaced  a  royal  manufactory  formerly  established  at  24, 
me  de  Reuiily,  but  abolished  after  the  révolution  of  1830.  The 
art  of  manufacturing  mirrors  was  established  in  France  in  1634, 
and,  in  1666,  Colbert  created  a  royal  manufactory,  and  erected 
a  spacious  édifice  for  it  in  the  rue  de  Reuiily.  Previous  to  the 
formation  of  this  establishment,  the  finest  mirrors  came  from 
Vemce.  The  glass  employed  in  forming  mirrors  was  hlown 
until  1559,  when  a  Frenchman,  named  Thevart,  discovered  the 
art  of  casting  it,  which  process  was  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  in  1688,  by  M.  Lucas  de  Nehon;  the  art  of  polish- 
ing  was  invented  by  Rivière  Dufresné.  The  glass  sold  at  this 
establishment  is  cast  at  Tourlaville,  near  Cherbourg,  and  at  St 
Gobin,  near  La  Fère,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Chauny,  to  be  po- 
lidied  by  steam.  It  is  then  brought  to  Paris  to  be  silvered  and 
sold.  Classes  can  now  be  made  of  the  dimensions  of  154  inches 
by  104  inches  ;  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  the  largest  glass  made 
was  48  inches  square.  (1)  The  price  of  mirrors  increases  in  a 
mnltiplied  ratio  in  proportion  to  the  size,  on  account  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  casting  large  plates.  A  glass  20  inches  by  12 
loay,  however,  be  obtained  for  about  8  fr.  This  establishment 
may  be  visiled  every  moming  except  Sundays  and  festivals; 
the  workmen  show  ail  the  opérations  of  silvering,  etc. 

In  the  rue  St.  Denis,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Sauveur,  is 
the  extensive  establishment  of  the  Bains  St.  Sauveur;  and  ui 
a  small  street,  leading  out  of  the  adjoining  rue  Thevenot,  is 
the  spot  once  known  as  the  Cour  des  Miracles,  the  description 
of  which  will  not  be  readily  forgolten  by  the  readers  of  Victor 
Hugo.  Even  up  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  the  squalid 

(i;  The  largest  iron  table  cast  in  France  for  polisbing,  etc.,  was  made 
\m  it4i,  and  weighed  a&  tons. 
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réceptacle  of  the  most  abandoned  and  depraved  of  Paris.  In 
wretched  hovels  surrounding  a  court  more  than  500  families 
Ûved  heaped  together;  and  hence  issued  every  day  through 
the  city  a  plague  of  vice  and  crime  and  disease.  The  inmales 
had  a  language  of  their  own  called  Argot,  still  used  by  thieyes, 
and  were  subject  to  leaders  of  their  own.  In  1667  this  nuisance 
was  partially  suppressed.  The  site  is  now  a  quiet  commercial 
court-yard.  The  Tisilor  will  remark  the  dark  and  filthy  streels 
occupying  the  lower  part  of  this  arrondissement.  Their  names 
will  sometimes  strike  him  as  singular,  and  he  will  generally 
tind  some  interesting  story  or  tradition  attached  to  them»  re- 
corded  in  the  larger  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Paris.  (1) 


This  is  the  most  straggling  and  incompact  of  ail  the  arroa* 
dissements.  The  visitor  may  follow  the  boulevards,  and  enter 
it  l)y  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  wliere  there  are  several  of  the 
minor  théâtres  situated  close  to  one  another;  Ihe  Ctrgti* 
Olympique,  the  Théâtre  des  Folies  Dramatiques,  the  Théâtri 
de  la  Gaité,  tlie  Délassement  Comique»  the  Théâtre  desFunam' 
Imles,  and  the  Théâtre  Lasary;  tlie  descriptions  of  yvhich  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Théâtres. 

Close  to  the  latter,  No.  50,  stands  a  large  and  newly  erected 
house,  which  bas  replaced  a  mean  and  very  small  one,  fron 
an  upper  window  of  a  wing  of  which  Fieschi  discharged  h» 
Infernal  Machine,  on  the  28th  July,  1835,  against  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, by  which  Marshal  Mortier,  Colonel  Rieussec,  and  othei 
persons,  were  killed,  as  well  as  a  number  wounded. 

Immediately  opposite  is  the  Jardin  Turc. — (See  Théâtres^ 
Gardens,  etc.)  North  of  the  boulevard  this  arrondissement  con^ 
tains  little  worthy  of  notice.  At  No.  68,  rue  du  Faubourg  do 
Temple,  is  a  large  barrack  for  infantry,  and  at  the  western  en( 
of  the  rue  St.  Maur  a  new  market  bas  beeu  erected.  South  (^ 
the  boulevard,  and  parallel  to  it,  is  the  rue  Vendôme,  whicii 
contains  some  of  the  finest  hôtels  in  Paris.  Descendhig  the  nt< 
du  Temple,  the  visitor  will  see  on  bis  left  the  large  establish^ 
ment  of  the  Bains  Turcs,  No.  94,  and  nearly  opposite  the  smal! 
but  élégant  front  of 

Ste.  Elisabeth,  2nd  district  church  of  6th  arrondissemenl.- 
This  church,  originally  the  chapel  of  a  couvent  for  nuns  calle< 

Cl)  See  HisTORY  of  Paris,  3  vols.  Published  Jb^  A.  and  W.  Galigoanl 
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îbeDams  de  Ste,  Elisabeth,  was  erected  in  1628.  Il  is  dedi- 
cated  to  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  The  portai  lias  been  lately 
restored  by  Ihe  city  of  Paris,  and  is  decorated  with  Doric  and 
/onic  pilasters.  The  interior,  rebuilt  in  1829,  is  of  the  Doric 
order  :  it  is  remarkable  neither  for  élégance  nor  for  architec- 
tural taste.  The  high  altar  stands  towards  the  wesl;  over  it  is 
a  dôme,  containing  a  fresco,  by  Alaux,  of  the  apotbeosis  of 
St  Elizabeth,  with  several  hislorical  portraits.  The  Lady  chapel 
l>ehind  the  high  altar  is  lighted  by  six  Windows  of  modem 
stained  glass,  executed  by  Mr.  White,  an  Englishman.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Elizabeth,  in  the  south  aisle,  is  a  fine  picture  of 
^e  Saint  byBlondel. 
Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street,  is  the 
Marché  du  Vieux  Linge.— This  spacious  market  was  erected 
in  1809,  upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple.  It  consists 
of  four  galleries,  containing  1888  shops  or  stalls.  Hère  are 
offered  for  sale  old  clothes,  linen,  shoes,  iron,  tools,  etc.,  at  low 
priées.  Behind  this  market  is  an  oval-shaped  arcaded  building 
with  shops,  erected  in  1788  on  spéculation,  when  the  Temple 
was  a  sanctuary  for  debtors.  The  Temple  formerly  contained  a 
^e  square  tower  flanked  with  four  turrets,  which  was  built 
n  1222,  and  which  for  a  long  period  was  the  treasury  of  the 
ôngs  of  France;  it  afterwards  became  the  dépôt  of  the  archives 
)f  the  grand  prior  of  Malta.  It  was  in  that  tower  that  the  un- 
brtunate  Louis  XVI.  and  bis  family  were  imprisoned  in  1792, 
ffld  hence  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
roossaint-Louverlure,  Moreau,  and  Pichegru,  were  also  con- 
laed  there.  In  1805  the  tower  was  demolished.  Before  the  Re- 
'olulion,  the  Temple  consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz.,  the 
Temple  properly  so  called,  and  the  palace  of  the  grand-prior. 
Ihe  former  was  private  property,  and  consisted  of  hôtels,  gar- 
lens,  and  dwellings  for  tradesmen,  artists,  and  also  for  debtors 
rào  took  refuge  at  the  Temple  to  avoid  arrest.  The  palace  of 
lie  grand-prior  is  ail  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient  Temple. 
Iwas  built  about  1666,  by  Jacques  de  Souvré,  grand-prior; 
Bd  the  Chevalier  d'Orléans,  afterwards  invested  with  that 
Ignity,  caused  considérable  repairs  to  be  made  to  it  in  1721. 
"he  Duke  of  Angoulême  was  the  last  grand-prior  of  the  Temple. 
t  1812,  this  building  was  repaired  and  embellished,  with  the 
esign  of  becoming  a  résidence  for  the  Ministre  des  Cultes  ;  and 
1 1814  it  was  converted  into  a  couvent.  The  front  is  decorated 
ilh  a  portico  formed  of  Doric  columns,  and  on  each  side  is  a 
tuntain  in  the  form  of  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
atue  by  Puiol.  The  statue  on  the  right  represents  the  Marne, 
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and  Ihat  on  Uie  lefl  the  Seine.  The  fronl  towards  Uie  eoiirl  is 
decorated  with  eighl  coupled  loaic  columns,  above  which  are 
stone  figures,  of  Justice,  by  Dumont;  Hopc,  by  Lesueur;  Alnin- 
dance,  by  Foueou  ;  and  Prudence,  by  Boichot.  A  iiew  <diapel 
was  erected  in  1823,  between  tbe  palace  and  the  Marché  du 
Temple.  The  front  is  omamented  with  a  portico  formed  of  two 
lonic  columns,  sursAOunted  by  a  triangular  pe<ti»«st,  ia  the 
tympanum  of  which  are  sacred  and  royal  emblems.  Tfcc  inte- 
rior  is  decorated  with  columns  of  the  lonic  otéer.  The  higfa 
altar  is  omamented  with  two  pictures  by  Lafond,  oae  repre- 
senting  St.  Louis,  the  other  St.  Clotilda,  and  a  copy  of  a  Holy 
Family.  The  couvent  belongs  to  the  Dames,  Bénêdiciwês  dt 
l'Adoration  Perpétuelle  du  St.  Sacrement.  Straagers  nay  obtain 
admission  to  the  chapel  by  applying  at  the  porteras  Unlge. 

The  Fontaine  de  Vendôme  was  attached  to  the  ancieat  wall 
of  the  Temple,  and  is  named  afler  the  Chevalier  de  Vendôme, 
grand-prior  of  France.  It  is  surmouated  by  a  cupola»  aad  is 
adorned  with  a  militory  trophy. 

In  the  rue  des  Fontaines,  opposite  the  Te»ï4e,  is  the  Maison 
^ Arrêt  des  Madelonettee;  thèse  buildings  formerly  belonging 
to  a  Society  of  nuns,  called  the  FilUe  de  la  Madeleins^  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  reclaiming  of  abandoned  women. 
Sittce  the  Révolution  it  lias  been  used,  irst,  as  a  prison  for 
females,  and,  on  the  removal  of  that  class  of  offeB4ers  lo 
St.  Lazare,  as  a  temporary  prison  for  men  and  boys.  The  latter 
are  kept  in  a  building  apart.  (See  Prisons.)  This  building  is  of 
no  interest  in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  The  visitor  will 
find  himself,  on  leaving  this  street,  near 

The  Marché  St.  Martin,  a  parallelogram  of  300  feet  by  180, 
erected  in  18Q7  in  tlie  enclosure  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des 
Champs.  The  stalls,  in  number  nearly  400,  are  arrangée  in  two 
large  buildings.  In  the  centre  of  the  market  is  a  fouH^aift»  con- 
sisting  of  a  basin  supported  by  three  allegorical  figures  in 
bronze,  representing  the  genii  of  hunting,  fisliiog,  and  agricul- 
ture ;  opposite  are  two  smaller  fountains.  Near  the  Marché 
St.  Martin  is  a  public  promenade  planted  with  trees. 

From  hence  the  rues  de  la  Croix  and  du  Vert-Bois  lead  Uito 
the  rue  St.  Martin,  on  the  eastern  side  of  wfaieh  is  tbe 

Fontaine  St.  Martin.— This  fountain,  buitt  agaiost  a  tower 
that  formed  part  of  tlie  walls  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Martin 
des  Champs,  consisls  of  a  basement  and  two  pilastera  in  nistic 
Doric,  surmounted  by  apediment,  omamented  with  an  escut- 
clieon,  and  crowned  by  a  shell.  The  tower  is  remarkable,  as 
beiug  the  only  one  remaining  of  Ihe  manvtb>t  ^^^  placed  at 
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regiilar  inlervals  round  the  outer  wall  of  the  cetebraled  mo- 
Bastery  ttiat  stood  wti«re  we  now  find  the 

CossERVATomE  DES  Arts  ET  MÉTIERS. — ^M.  Grcgoirc,  bishop  of 
Mois,  was  the  first  who  suggesled  the  idea  of  forming  a  national 
wpository  of  machines,  models,  drawings,  etc.,  for  the  improve- 
ffient  of  machinery  and  implements  connected  with  manu- 
betures,  agriculture,  and  other  branches  of  industry.  The  for- 
nation  of  tliis  establishment  was  ordained  by  a  conventional 
decrec  in  1794,  but  It  acquired  little  importance  ti!l  1798,  Tliree 
repositories  of  machines  previously  existed  in  Paris,  At  the 
LwTre  were  Ihose  whidi  M.  Pajot  d'Ozembray  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  which  had  been  considerably 
augmented  by  tliat  learned  body.  At  the  H^tei  de  Mortagne, 
rue  de  Oiaronne,  were  600  machines,  bequeathed  to  the  go- 
vereraent  in  1782,  by  the  celebrated  Vaucanson.  Another  repo- 
sitory  was  in  the  rue  de  FUniversilé,  and  contained  a  numerous 
coIkK;tion  of  agricultural  implements  of  ail  countries.  Thèse 
Ihrce  repositories  were  formed  inlo  one  by  a  decree  of  the 
Coundl  of  Five  Hundred,  dated  1798,  and  established  in  the 
buildings  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs.  By  a 
law  of  1798,  ail  persons  to  whom  patents  were  granted  were 
bound  to  deposit  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Métiers  their 
original  patents,  together  with  the  description,  plans,  designs, 
and  raodels  relating  thereto,  and  the  Conservatoire  was  aulho- 
rised  to  hâve  them  printed,  engraved,  and  published.  In  1810, 
agratuitous  school  ofatls  was  formed,  which,  in  1817,  was 
coiopletely  reorganized,  and,  in  1819  and  1836,  received  con- 
sidérable additions.  In  1838,  a  royal  ordonnance  established  it 
on  its  présent  footing.  (See  pages  80,  88.)  Connected  with  it 
are  two  royal  schools  of  arts  and  trades  at  Châlons  and  Angers. 
The  buildings  in  which  this  establishment  is  placed  are  remark- 
able  :  they  consist  of  the  vast  corps  de  logis  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  of  the  chapel  and  other  public 
apartments  of  that  religions  house.  The  chapel  was  built  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  13th  cenlury  by  Pierre  de  Montereau,  the 
architect  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle;  at  its  eastern  end  are  remains 
of  an  earlier  building  in  the  Roman  style;  it  is  plain,  and  pré- 
serves but  few  traces  of  its  ancient  condition;  an  Intention  bas 
iieen  expressed  of  converting  it  into  a  muséum  of  Christian 
architectural  aniiqullles.  Pari  of  the  buildings  of  the  abbey 
are  used  as  the  mairie  of  the  Gth  arrondissement,  and  as  lecture- 
rooms  for  the  professors  of  the  school.  The  refectory,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  pièces  of  architecture  in  Paris,  while, 
at  ihe  same  time,  il  is  one  of  the  most  perfcctly  preserved,  bas 
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been  thoroughly  restored.  This  also  was  built  by  Pierre  de 
Montereau,  and  was  finished  in  ail  its  détails  with  the  ulmost 
care.  A  line  of  slender  columns  along  the  middle  of  the  hall 
supports  the  vaulted  ribs  of  the  roof,  which  are  made  lo  throw 
the  principal  part  of  their  weight  on  the  outer  walls.  This 
beautiful  apartment  contains  a  curions  pulpit,  with  an  open- 
worked  balustrade  leading  to  it,  and  is  worthy  of  a  oareful 
inspection  by  ail  lovers  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  âges. 
The  collections  of  models  and  machines  preserved  hère  is  ytrj 
extensive  and  varions;  consisting  of  nearly  ail  that  are  used  in 
France  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The  catalogue  of  the  diffè- 
rent articles  is  not  .yet  finished,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
publication  will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  visiter  wiU  find,  on 
mounting  the  grand  staircase  that  leads  to  the  long  gallery,  a 
séries  of  four  rooms;  in  the  first  are  a  fine  collection  of  exqui- 
sitely-finished  models  of  steam-engines,  both  stationary  and 
locomotive,  as  well  as  a  long  séries  of  models  of  varions  mills, 
workshops  of  numerous  trades,  potteries,  machines  used  in 
building  and  engineering  opérations,  etc.  In  a  small  room  pa- 
rallel  to  this  is  a  complète  model  of  a  railroad,  with  a  train  of 
locomotive  steam-engines  and  waggons  lattached  to  it.  In  the 
third  room  are  models  of  turning-machines,  etc.  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  besides  models  of  potteries,  brew-houses,  smelting- 
houses,  etc.,  are  some  very  valuable  engineering  and  surveying 
instruments  of  varions  kinds,  constructed  by  celebrated  makers. 
The  whole  collection  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Europe.  It  is  highly  gra- 
tifying  to  an  Englishman  to  find  the  names  of  his  countrymen 
abounding  hère— Maudslay,  Watt,  Stephenson,  Davis,  Taylor, 
Edwards,  Judd,  Barker,  Alkins,  etc.,  etc.  The  library  consisls 
principally  of  works  relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  This 
establishment  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
from  10  to  4,  and  to  foreigners  with  passports,  as  well  as  lo 
privileged  persons,  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays, 
from  11  to  3.  The  lectures  delivered  in  this  establishment,  ail 
of  which  are  gratuitous,  are  as  foUow  : 

Geomeiry,  by  MM.  Gauthier,  Olivier,  and  Baron  Charles  Dupin.  Dnat- 
ing  and  Designing,  by  Armeogauld  atné  aod  De  Wailly.  AgricuUureM 
Moll  and  Leclerc-Thouin.  Mechcmics,  by  Morin.  Économie  indastrieUe, 
by  Blanqui.  Législation  industrielle,  hy  Wolowski.  Chemistry,hyH' 
ligot  and  Payen.  Physique  appliquée  aux  Arts  et  Démonstration  de  Ma- 
chines j  by  Pouillet. 

A  programme  of  the  days,  etc.,  on  which  thèse  lectures  are 
delivered  may  be  had  at  the  Conservatoire»        . 
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Almost  immediately  to  Ihe  soutli  of  Ihe  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Métiers  will  be  perceived 

St.  Nicolas  des  Champs,  parish  chiirch  of  tlie  6tli  arrondisse- 
ment, which  exisled  upon  this  spot  as  early  as  1119,  and  became 
parochial  in  1184.  It  was  enlarged  in  1420,  and  in  1576  the  choir 
andthe  chapels  behind  it  were  construcled.  Thischurchconsists 
ofanave  and  choir  withaisles,  and  theiraccompanying  chapels, 
a  Lady  chapel,  and  a  projecting  porch  on  the  south  side  having 
Ihe  appearance  of  a  demi-transept.  The  western  front  is  of  the 
period  1420,  and  displays  some  canopies  and  mouldings,  with 
good  sculpture  of  that  date  recently  restored.  The  tower  is 
plain,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  later  epoch.  In  the  nave  and  its 
aisles  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  are  good,  and  the  mouldings, 
which  are  rather  open  for  the  period  at  which  it  was  built  (1420), 
évince  the  détérioration  of  the  style.  The  piers  of  the  choir  and 
Ihe  whole  of  the  church  on  the  east  of  the  southern  door  date 
from  the  repairs  above  mentioned.   The  columns  are  elliptical, 
and  of  the  Doric  order;  Ihey  support  bold  vaulling-ribs,  and 
their  elongated  forms  show  that  tlie  taste  for  the  pointed  style 
was  not  extinct  at  the  time  of  their  érection.  Both  nave  and 
choh'  hâve  large  clerestory  Windows  with  simple  tracery,  but 
no  triforium  gallery.  The  high  altar  is  handsome,  formed  of 
Corinthian  columns  ofdarkmarble,  surmounted  by  apediment. 
The  picture  between  the  columns  is  by  Vouet,  representing  the 
Assumption.  This  church  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  pictures 
it  con tains.  In  the  baptismal  chapel,  on  the  south  of  the  western 
door,  is  a  curions  Baptism  of  Christ,  of  the  early  Italian  school. 
In  the  southern  aisle,  in  the  Chapelle  des  Trépassés,  is  a  well- 
executed  Deliverance  of  Soûls  from  Purgatory.  The  adjoining 
one  contains  an  excellent  picture  of  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
by  Coûtant,  and  in  that  next  to  it  is  a  valuable  Ste.  Geneviève. 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  a  large  and  very  curions  picture  of 
Louis  XIII.  makmg  his  vow  to  the  Virgin,  are  well  worthy  of 
examination.  In  the  last  chapel  but  one  in  the  southern  aisle 
of  the  choir,  dedicated  to  St.  Bruno,  is  the  Apotheosis  of  that 
saint,  by  Lesueur.  In  the  Lady  chapel  are  two  large  paintings 
by  Caminade,  the  Adoration  of  the  Angels  and  the  Shepherds, 
the  latter  much  faded  ;  and  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  choir 
is  a  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  formed  by  the  altar  and  the 
apsis  of  the  church.  The  chapels  in  the  northern  aisles  of  the 
choir  and  nave  also  possess  some  good  paintings.  In  that  of  St. 
Cecilla  is  the  Crowning  with  Thoms  ;  and  in  that  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  a  very  beautiful  small  paintingof  the  sainted  cardinal 
relieving  the  sick  of  the  plague.  In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen, 
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opposite  the  south  door  of  Ibe  church,  isalargoand  welt-palnled 
picture  of  the  saint  by  the  bedside  of  a  poor  inan.  It  Is  rare  to 
find  so  many  paintings  of  merit  in  the  same  church.  To  thèse 
«  colossal  Christ,  painted  on  voivic  lava  by  M.  P.  Periet,  has 
just  been  added,  resembling  very  much  the  Byiantine  mosaici 
Thèse  pictures  on  lava  présent  a  surface  enamelied  bj  flre,  and 
consequently  unalterable  by  climate.  Many  distinguished  persons 
were  buried  bere;  among  them,  Budœus,  the  restoror  of  Greeli 
literature  in  France;  the  philosopher  Gassendi;  Henry  and 
Adrian  de  Valois,  bistorians  ;  and  Mademoiselle  Scudéri. 

Near  this  church,  151 ,  rue  St.  Martin,  is  a  fine  old  hôtel,  of  the 
days  of  Louis  XI Y.,  with  a  handsome  entrance,  and  a  front 
decorated  with  lonic  pilasters.  This  arrondissement,  the  east- 
ern  limit  of  which  is  hère  determined  by  the  virestem  side  of  the 
rue  St.  Marthi,  reaches  as  far  as  the  river.  The  principal  nnonu- 
ment  of  interest  which  it  possesses  is  the 

Tower  of  St.  Jacques  de  ix  Boucherie,  erected  in  tlie  years 
1508-22.— This  is  the  only  part  remaining  of  the  churoh  of  that 
name,  which  was  demolished  during  the  Révolution,  and  oc- 
cupied  the  area  of  the  présent  market.  This  magnificonttower, 
which  is  156  feetin  height,  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spire 
30  feet  high.  It  is  a  good  spécimen  of  the  declining  style  of  the 
pointed  architecture  of  France.  Theturret  at  the  north-^estern 
angle,  and  the  battlement  at  the  summit,  with  the  gargouilles 
of  immense  size  projecting  from  it,  are  its  principal  features. 
It  bas  been  purchased  by  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  will  be 
completely  restored.  The  market  estabiished  at  its  foot  is  fer 
the  sale  of  old  clothes  and  linen. 

From  the  Tower  of  St.  Jacques,  the  stranger  will  ftnd  bis  waj 
to  the 

Cour  Bàtave,  124,  rue  St.  Denis,  so  called  because  it  was 
erected  by  a  oompany  of  Dutch  merchants  in  1791.  The  prin- 
cipal court  was  formerly  surrounded  with  porticos  and  a  covered 
gallery  ;  but  its  effect  is  much  diminished  in  conséquence  of  the 
porticos  having  been  filled  up  with  shops.  This  structure  cost 
more  than  1,800,000  fr.  ;  and  if  the  Révolution  had  not  prevented 
the  complète  exécution  of  the  plan,  it  would  hâve  formed  a 
magnifioent  monument. 

Northward  of  this,  and  in  Uie  same  street,  is 

St.  Leu  et  St.  Gilles,  Ist  district  church  of  6th  arrondisse- 
ment.—-On  the  spot  wbere  this  small  church  now  stands,  a 
cbapel  was  erected  in  1236,  which,  in  1617,  became  parochial. 
The  building  was  repaired  in  1320,  and,  in  1611,  the  choir,  wiih 
Its  aisles  and  cbapels,  was  rebuilt.  U  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir 


wiUiafsles.  There  is  a  smâll  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a  low 
^ire  :  on  the  front  Is  the  date  1236,  but  it  has  undergone  many 
repairs,  if  net  entire  reconstruction.  By  its  mouldings,  the  nave 
isapparently  of  the  ISth  century,  and,  probably,  of  the  date  of 
Ihefoundation;  but  the  latéral  arches  and  Windows  appearto 
baye  been  constructed  ata  later  period.  The  clerestory  Windows 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  intervais  over  the  arches,  but  are  devoid 
of  mullions  or  tracery  i  there  is  no  Iriforium,  and  the  arch,  wilh 
the  window  above,  is  set  in  a  recess  relirlng  at  right  angles 
from  the  pier.  The  side  aisles  bave  been  awkwardly  joined  to 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  are  of  the  date  1320,  if  not  later. 
The  choir  has  its  roof  higher  than  thatof  the  nave.  Some  canopies 
and  bra«kets  with  figures  lately  placed  on  the  piers  of  this  part 
of  the  chur«h  are  curions.  The  high  altar  was  raised  in  1780, 
and  a  ohapel  of  the  sepulclire  constructed  underneath.  Among 
several  pictures  worthy  of  notice  in  this  church  are  two  in  the 
choir:  St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  washing  the  feet  pf  the 
Poor,  by  Cassiez,  and  St.  Leu  delivering  persons  ft*om  prison. 
In  the  Chapelle  des  Fonts  is  a  small  but  good  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  ;  in  that  of  St^  Louis,  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the 
choir,  is  a  portrait  of  St*  François  de  Sales,  taken  after  death  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne  $  and,  in  that  of  St.  James,  the  altar 
présents  a  curions  pièce  of  carved  work,  representing  the 
Création.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a  large  picture  by 
Colson,  near  the  door  of  tlie  sacristy,  of  Christ  restoring  sight  to 
the  BUnd,  together  with  an  old  and  good  picture  of  a  saint  at 
Prayer,  said  to  beby  Yalentin*  Sté  Leu  beingconsidered  a  healer 
of  the  sick,  the  kings  of  France,  on  their  accession,  used  to  visit 
this  cliurch  nine  daysin  succession,  to  solicit  health  of  the  saint. 


On  enterUig  tliis  arrondissement,  at  its  north-west  corner,  the 
visiter  will  pass  near  Uie  rue  Transnonain,  a  small  street,  which 
has  acquired  melancholy  celebrity  from  a  conflict  between  the 
people  and  the  troops  in  April,  1834. 

In  this  arrondissement  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  tlie  old  hôtels  in  Paris,  and  tlie  visiter  must  pass 
among  the  narrow  streets,  of  which  tliis  quarter  is  almost  en- 
tirely  composed,  if  he  would  bave  an  idea  of  what  Paris  was 

(I)  In  describing  tliis  arrondissement,  it  lias  been  found  désirable  to 
inclade  within  it  ail  ibat  portion  of  the  9th  which  lies  on  tbe  nortb  hwt 
of  the  river,  westward  of  tbe  rue  Su  Paul.  ^        , 
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one  or  two  centuries  ago.  In  the  rue  St.  Avoye,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  rue  du  Temple,  No.  63  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  HÔTEL  DE  St.  Aignan,  57,  rue  St.  Avoye,  is  a  magnifieent 
édifice  built  by  Le  Muet.  The  Windows  are  adoraed  with  pe- 
diments,  and  the  architecture  is  pure  and  of  fine  proportions, 
though  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  now  spoiled  by  two  storeys 
having  been  added  to  the  original  building.  On  its  site  stood 
the  house  where  the  Connétable  Anne  de  Montmorency  died  of 
bis  wounds  after  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  Nov.  12, 1567.  Henry  11. 
oflen  resided  hère  ;  and  it  was  then  called  the  Hôtel  de  Mont- 
morency. De  Mesmes,  Président  of  the  Parliament,  aflerwards 
came  into.  possession  of  it. 

On  passing  eastward  by  the  rue  des  Vieilles-Audriettes,  the 
visiter  will  find,  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Chaume, 

The  Fontaine  de  la  Naïade,  rebuilt  in  1775,  and  adomed 
with  a  well-executed  bas-relief  of  a  naiad  lying  among  rushes, 
by  Mignot. 

The  HÔTEL  DES  Archives  du  Royaume  is  entered  at  No.  12,  rue 
du  Chaume.  The  original  building  in  which  this  great  national 
collection  is  contained  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
de  Soubise,  of  the  family  of  the  Rohans.  It  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  a  mansion  belonging  to  the  Connétable  de  Clisson;  and, 
after  passing  through  the  family  of  the  Guises,  became  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Rohans  in  1697.  The  hôtel  itself  appears  to  hâve 
been  erected  after  that  period  ;  though  at  the  western  end  are 
some  remains  of  what  was  probably  the  gatehouse,  with  a 
turret  of  the  15th  century.  The  old  building  extends  to  a  great 
depth,  and  with  its  grands  et  petits  appartements^  as  well  as 
the  gardons,  constituted  the  proud  résidence  of  a  family  whose 
motto  was,  "  Roi  je  ne  suis;  Prince  ne  daigne;  Rohan  je  suis." 
The  décorations  of  most  of  the  apartments  remain  ;  the  gilded 
ornaments  are  very  abundant  and  exceedingly  beautiful;aiMl 
the  painlings  of  the  ceilings  and  panels  are  of  great  merit.  The 
principal  saloon  of  the  grands  appartements  is  a  model  of  the 
taste  of  1730;  it  now  forms  the  library  of  the  archives,  and 
contains  a  valuable  bronze  clock,  with  fine  copies  of  the  "  Day" 
and  "  Night"  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  well  as  a  large  table  of  the 
same  date.  In  the  petits  appartements  is  a  window  looldng 
into  the  rue  du  Chaume,  belonging  to  the  boudoir  of  a  Du- 
chess  de  Guise,  once  the  owner  of  the  palace,  from  whence  il 
is  said  her  lover  precipitated  himself  into  the  street  on  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  duke.  After  the  Révolution,  some  families  of 
noble  birlh,  who  had  suCfered  by  the  Urnes,  were  lodged  herc 
by  order  of  Napoléon  ;  and  in  1809  llie  whole  édifice  was  con- 
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secrated  to  the  préservation  of  the  archives  of  the  nation.  A 
new  building  lias  been  added  to  this  édifice,  at  a  cost  of  one 
million  of  francs,  the  first  stone  being  laid  in  1838.  This  pre- 
eious  collection  originated  with  the  National  Assembly  in  1789, 
and  to  it  were  afterwards  joined,  besides  ail  the  acts  and  pro- 
cès-verbaux of  the  législature,  the  domanial  and  administrative 
archives,  the  charters  and  olher  documents  of  the  monastic 
bodies,  public  papers  relating  to  the  topography  and  statistics 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  several  olher  objects  of  value  and 
rarity.  In  1810,  11,  12,  ail  the  riches  of  the  archives  of  the 
'countries  conquered  by  Napoléon  were  deposited  hère;  but 
thèse  were  taken  away  by  the  allied  troops  after  the  fall  of  the 
Emperor.  The  ancient  nobihty,  also,  on  theirreturn  from  émi- 
gration, demanded  and  obtained  their  title-deeds,  which  had 
been  sequestrated  during  the  Révolution.  The  collection  at 
présent  is  formed  hito  six  sections.  The  législative  section  con- 
tains  ail  the  acts  of  the  législature,  etc.,  forming  a  collection 
of  7000  cartons.  The  administrative  section  comprises  ail  the 
papers  emanating  from  the  public  authorities;  among  which  are 
the  arrêts  du  conseil  from  1593  to  1791  ;  the  whole  in  40,000 
cartons.  The  historical  section  is  formed  of  the  trésor  des 
chartes  from  the  12th  century  to  1789,  the  historical  monu- 
ments, and  the  titles  and  charters  of  the  monastic  bodies,  in- 
cluding  a  document  said  to  be  the  original  diploma  of  founda- 
Uon  granted  by  Ghildebert  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des 
Prés,  and  similar  documents  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis 
by  Dagobert,  Clotaire,  and  Glovis  II.  Besides  thèse  it  contains 
Uie  archives  of  the  military  and  religions  orders,  Ihose  relating 
lo  public  instruction,  to  genealogy,  etc.  The  number  of  car- 
Ions  is  5436.  The  topographical  section  consists  of  ail  the  maps 
and  surveys  authorised  by  the  state,  to  the  number  of  4616. 
The  domanial  section  bas  the  title-deeds  of  princes,  nobles,  and 
public  bodies,  deeds  of  séquestration,  etc.,  in  26,000  cartons. 
The  judicial  section,  kept  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  contains  ail 
the  acts,  decrees,  and  records  of  the  parliaments  and  other 
courts  of  the  kingdom,  in  63,000  cartons.  Besides  thèse  sec- 
tions a  library  of  14,000  volumes  is  attached  to  the  archives, 
in  which  will  be  found  ail  the  volumes  of  the  Records  Com- 
mission of  England,  presented  by  the  British  Government.  The 
mosl  interesting  objects  are  the  famous  iron  chest,  made  by 
order  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  the  seals  and  golden 
bulls  of  the  papal  decrees,  the  keys  of  the  Bastille,  the  silver 
keys  of  Namur,  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  famous  Livre 
Rouge  found  at  Versailles,  the  testaments  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
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Marie  Antoinetts,  the  Journal  of  Louis  XVI.,  tlie  miaule  of  Uie 
Droits  dé  rHomme,  tlie  plate  of  Uie  assignats,  medals  of  the 
empire,  tlie  standards  of  the  mètre,  §rammê,  and  décagramm$, 
in  platina,  autograph  letters  of  Napoléon,  and  among  tliera  the 
one  written  by  him  to  Louis  XVIU.,  together  with  a  numerous 
collection  of  other  curions  objects.  This  interesling  establteh- 
ment,  whidi  bas  lately  been  much  extended,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  from  the  antiquarian,  contalning  as  it  does  an  unin- 
terrupied  séries  of  records  extending  over  a  period  of  i260 
years.  It  was  long  erroneously  supposed  tliat  most  of  the  ddest 
and  most  valnable  archives  of  the  Frencli  monarchy  bad  been* 
carried  to  England  in  tlie  15th  century,  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower;  it  bas  been,  however,  ascertained  that  during  that  pe- 
riod of  confusion,  being  preserved  in  the  monasteries,  they 
escaped  altogether  the  pillage  of  the  invaders.  Application  Icir 
admission  must  be  made  by  letter  (post-paid),  toM.  U  Gnrdt- 
Général  de$  Àrehivet  du  Royaume,  No,  12,  rué  du  Chanmê. 
Befaind  the  Hôtel  de  Soubise,  rue  d'Orléans,  is 
St.  François  d'Assise,  second  district  church  of  the  seTonth 
arrondissement. — ^The  exterior  and  interior  are  both  plain.  H 
was  the  chapel  of  a  couvent  of  Gapuchins,  founded  in  1023.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  and  one  aisle  t  the  gaileries  openins; 
into  the  church  and  aisle,  fW>m  whence  the  firatemity  for^ 
merly  heard  service,  stUl  remain.  It  is  only  remarkable  for 
some  good  paintings  which  it  contains  t  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
at  Milan,  St.  John  writing  the  Apocalypse,  and  St.  Louis  vIsit- 
ing  bis  soldiers  sick  of  the  plague,  by  Sche(fer,  ail  on  the 
western  side  of  the  nave,  are  good  paintings.  On  the  easiem 
are  St.  François  d'Assise  before  Pope  Innocent  111.,  by  Caillot, 
and  the  same  saUit  before  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  by  Lordon, 
both  of  them  good.  A  small  Crucifixion,  near  the  entranoe,  to 
the  left,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  At  the  outrance  of  the  choir 
Is,  on  the  left  hand,  a  very  remarkable  kneeling  figure  of  the 
patron  saint,  in  bis  monastic  dress,  of  grey  marble;  the  hands 
and  head  are  of  white  marble.  Opposite  to  it  is  one  of  St.  De- 
nis. Behind  the  altar  in  the  choir  are  several  large  palnthigs  ; 
the  best  of  which  are  a  Descent  from  the  Cvoss,  and  the  Gon- 
munion  of  St.  Theresa.  In  the  aisle  on  the  east  of  the  nave  are 
two  beauUful  little  pictures  by  the  side  of  the  altar  of  the  Vir- 
gin, representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  Uie  Présentation 
in  the  Temple.  The  chapel  of  St.  Francis  also  possesses  sa 
excellent  picture  of  the  saint. 
At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple  is 
The  Palais  Cammkal,  now  the  Iipriherie  Rotalb.^TIiIs  ho- 
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lel»  erecled  îa  1112,  was  the  fropertyof  the  Cardinal  de  Rolian, 
so  famoiM  ÎH  Uie  Urne  of  Louis XVL,  and  wbose  intriguing  spirit 
broughl  so  much  unmeriied  odium  on  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoûiclte.  In  this  hôtel  took  place  the  scènes  descrihed  in 
the  Meflftoirs  of  Mme.  Campan.  The  front  towards  the  court  is 
plaio;  that  towards  the  garden  is  decorated  with  columns.  It 
was  one  ef  the  largest  in  the  capital,  and  is  now  used  as  the 
Royal  PrmtîBg  Establishment  The  Imprimerie  Royale,  now. 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  regulated  in  Europe,  was  first  esta- 
blished  hj  Francis  h  in  tlie  Louvre,  in  the  entresol  of  the  long 
gaUery;  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Hdtel  de  Tou- 
louse, now  the  Banque  de  France,  and  finally,  in  1809,  to  the 
Palais  Cardinal.  The  visitor  is  conducted  through  ail  the  dif- 
férent branches  of  the  type->foundry,  the  compositors*  rooms, 
Ihe  hand-press  room,  the  steam-press  room,  the  foroEHroora, 
tbe  papcF^warehouse,  and  the  book-binding  department. 
Throi^hottt  tbe  wliole  the  utmost  order  and  System  are  pre* 
sen^ed,  and  tbe  greatest  attration  is  paid  to  ail  strangers  bj 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  establishment,  thèse  gentle- 
men takiag  a  pleasure  in  explaining  ail  the  minuliœ  of  the  r^ 
rions  processes.  Tbe  total  number  of  persons  constantly  em-* 
ployed  hère  is  about  7âO  men,  women»  and  boys»  There  are  in 
llie  haDd-prese  rooms  usui^  100  presses  at  work,  each  occii» 
pying  two  men  ;  hère  ail  Uie  rare  and  magnillcent  wo^  pub^ 
lisheil  al  Ihe  expense  of  tlie  state  are  printed,  as  also  the  Go- 
verameni  papers  of  ail  kinds»  and  for  ail  ofltees  throughout  the 
French  dominions,  in  the  steam-press  room  is  an  engine  which 
Works  three  beautifully-constructed  machines,  équivalent  to  20 
hand-presses.  There  is  adso  a  drying-n^hine,  worked  by 
steam,  aad  an  ingénions  apparatus  for  cutling  the  edges  oif 
govemraent  papers,  custom-tiouse  tables,  etc.  Tbe  oriental 
books,  with  eoloured  margins,  and  other  splendid  spécimens 
of  typogiraphy,  unique  In  their  kind,  and  which  can  scarcely 
be  executed  eteewhere,  will  be  inleresling  to  Ihe  visitor. 
During  the  time  of  Napoléon,  when  governmenl  papers  were 
printed  hère  for  half  Europe,  there  were  300  band-presses 
constant^  employed.  During  the  Révolution  of  1830,  the  mob- 
broke  into  this  office,  and  among  them  printers  firom  other 
establishmenU,  who  destroyed  the  stean^-presses,  thinking^ 
tliereby,  to  enforce  a  retum  to  hand-labour.  Since  Uiat  time 
only  the  three  steam-presses  before  mentioned  bave  been  em- 
ployed. This  establishment  is  perfect  in  ils  matrices  and  fontes 
of  type,  having  complète  sets  for  every  writlen  language.  When 
l>opQ  Plus  VU.  visUed  Uie  Printing-Office,  the  Lord'»  Frayer 
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was  printed  and  presented  fo  himih  150  languages.  The  fonns 
or  types  of  government  papers  are  kept  hère  for  a  long  lime 
afler  they  are  used,  and  fully  20,000  forms  are  thus  presenred 
in  a  long  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  hours  of  work 
in  tliis  establishment  are  10  every  day;  the  best  compositors 
gain  from  5  fr.  to  6  fr.  per  diem;  and  good  press-men  aboat 
as  much.  Afler  30  years'  service  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  400  fr.,  and  a  certain  small  portion  of  their  wages  is  de- 
clucted  for  a  sick-fund.  The  book-binders  earn  about  3  fr.  50  c, 
and  the  women  and  girls  from  1  to  2  fr.  per  diem.  There  isa 
cabinet  containing  spécimens  of  typography  executed  hère, 
which,  even  to  a  mère  observer,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
sights  in  Paris.  For  permission  to  see  this  establishment,  written 
application  must  be  made,  a  day  or  two  before-hand,  to  M.  U 
Directeur  de  l'Imprimerie  Royale,  who  appoints  an  hour  on 
Thursdays  for  the  visitor,  which  must  be  punctually  kept,  in 
order  that  the  superinlendent  may  conduct  ail  visitors  at  the 
same  time,  and  thus  be  saved  any  unnecessary  trouble. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  so  called  from 
certain  free  tenements  held  in  it  in  former  days  by  burgesses 
not  enroUed  in  Paris,  will  be  seen  one  of  those  élégant  turrets 
tliat  still  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
Paris.  The  bold  mouldings  at  the  lower  part,  and  the  trac^ 
of  the  upper,  are  remarkable.  Near  this  turret  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orléans,  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.,  on  Nov.  20, 
1407,  was  perpetrated,  (1)  an  event  which  gave  rise  to  the 

(1)  The  Duke  had  been  supping  with  the  Queen  at  the  Hôtel  Barbette, 
and  was  going  to  the  Hôtel  St.  Paul,  on  a  pretended  summons  from  Ibe 
KJng,  brought  by  a  person  who  was  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  ée 
Bourgogne.  He  was  mounted  on  a  mule,  followed  by  two  equerries  na 
one  borse,  a  page,  and  three  footmen  carrying  flambeaux.  OnarriTiog  op- 
posite a  house,  called  L'Image  Notre  Dame,  he  was  allacked  by  i8  armed 
men,  headed  by  Raoul  d'Octonville,  a  r^orman  gentleman.  The  borse  of 
the  equerries  ran  away,  and  the  Duke  was  immediately  set  upon  by  the 
band  crying,  '*A.  mort!*'  **I  am  ihe  Duke  of  Orléans .'"  he  exclaimed. 
•*  It  is  you  whom  we  want,"  replied  the  murdercrs,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  batlle-axç  eut  olT  his  bridlc-hand.  Several  blows  of  swords  «ad 
clubs  succeeding  cach  other,  he  fell  to  theground,  and,  though  exhansled 
by  loss  of  blood,  defended  himself  on  his  knees,  parrying  for  some  tiam 
the  attacks  with  his  arm.  "Qu'est  ceci  ?  d'où  vient  ceci?"  he  exclaimed 
from  time  to  time.  Al  length,  a  blow  from  a  club  dashed  oui  bis  brains, 
and  his  assassins  held  a  flambeau  to  his  face  to  see  if  he  were  really  dead. 
A  man,  whose  face  was  covcred  wiib  a  scarlet  hood,  canne  out  of  ihe 
bouse,  and  with  a  club  slruck  the  dead  body,  saying,  "Éleignei  toot  ; 
allons-nous  en  ;  il  est  mort.''  They  then  set  ûre  to  the  bouse  in  irluck 
they  bad  been  concealed,  and  witbdrew.  The  Duke  of  Borgondy  m  fev 
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bloody  feud  so  distrastrous  to  France,  and  which  led  to  ils 
occupation  by  ihe  English. 

The  stranger  will  find,  at  7,  me  de  Paradis,  or.  18,  me  des 
Blancs-Manteaux,  a  large  édifice,  the  central  establishment  of 
Ihe  Mont  de  Piété  (see  pi  118),  and  by  ils  side  the  church  of 

Notre  Dame  des  Blancs-Manteaux,  first  district  church  of  7lh 
arrondissement,  formerly  the  chapel  of  a  religious  house,  where 
one  of  the  mendicant  orders,  called  the  Blanct  Manteaux, 
from  their  dress,  or  tlie  Serviteurs  de  la  Vierge  Marie,  esla- 
blished  themselves  in  1258.  In  1297,  another  mendicant  order, 
the  Guillemitess  replaced  them  by  order  of  the  Pope  ;  and,  in 
1618,  thèse  were  united  to  a  Bénédictine  order,  and  the  monas- 
lery  and  chapel  were  rebuilt.  A  street  now  traverses  the  site 
of  the  monastery,  some  of  the  buildings  of  which  may  still  be 
observed  to  the  east,  particularly  the  left  wing  of  the  house, 
No.  25,  me  des  Francs-Bourgeois,  and  the  chapel  remains,  a 
plain  building  externally,  but  of  an  élégant  style  of  Gorinthian 
architecture  within.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  with  narrow  side 
aisles,  and  a  circular  choir;  it  bas  an  arched  roof,  with  latéral 
Windows,  and  is  lofly  and  well  lighted.  To  the  lefl,  on  entering, 
is  the  Chapel  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  lately  constructed.  The  organ 
is  in  a  remarkable  position  behind  the  high  altar.  In  the 
eastem  aisle  is  a  small  and  esteemed  piclure  of  a  female  saint, 
and  over  the  entrance  is  a  large  and  very  splendid  one  of  the 
Burial  of  St.  Petronilla;  its  dimensions  are  about  18  feet  by  8, 
of  the  school  of  Guercino.  Liltle  is  known  conceraing  this 
pa'mting,  one  of  the  finest  in  any  of  the  Parisian  churches, 
iarther  than  it  was  given  to  the  church  soon  after  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  édifice  to  Catholic  worship,  and  that  it  came  from 
Versailles.  In  the  aisles,  surrounding  the  choir,  are  pictures  of 
Ibe  modem  French  school. 

Opposite  the  rue  des  Blancs-Manteaux  is  the 

Marché  des  Blangs-Manteaux.— This  small  market,  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  couvent  des  Filles  Hospitalières  de  St.  Ger- 
vais,  was  opened  in  1819. 

At  No.  51,  Vieille  rue  du  Temple,  is 

The  Hôtel  de  Hollande  (so  called  from  being  the  Dutch  Am- 
bassador's  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.),  built  by  Gottard,  a  fine 
hôtel,  richly  ornamented  in  the  old  style.    The  figures  that 

iays  aflerwards  lied  from  Paris,  having  confessed  to  the  Duke  de  Berri 
iiat  the  deed  bad  beendone  by  bis  orders,  to  revenge  bimself  on  the  Duke 
»f  Orléans  for  having  placed  the  Duchess  of  Bargundy's  picture  among 
ihose  of  bis  mistresses.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  af  terwards  murdered 
>t  Ibe  bridge  of  Montereau  by  ibe  son  of  ibo  Duke  of  Orléans. 
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support  the  pediineiit  of  the  front  are  gracéfiil  ;  diid  on  (be 
compartmenls  of  the  walls  surroundin^  the  court  may  stiO  be 
seen  a  dial  and  some  attronomical  dlagrams  fakitly  teaceë, 
with  some  half-legihle  Latin  inscriptions.  In  the  first  court, 
over  the  gateway,  is  a  bas-rehef,  the  Fin<ling  of  Roraulus  aod 
Remus  :  on  the  um  oC  the  Tiber  is  the  date  1660.  This  ine  old 
hôtel  was  once  inhabtted  by  Beaunuurchais. 

The  straager  witl  not  regret  Cottowhig  the  me  des  Francs- 
Bourgeois,  on  quitting  tlie  Vieille  rue  du  Temple  ;  he  wiU  M 
it  to  contaiii  some  magniftceot  mansions  of  suffieient  interest  U 
repay  his  excursion.  No.  15  isan  botel  of  the  time  of  Henty  IV.; 
No.  7,  Hôtel  de  Jeanne  d'AlbreU  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV.;  and 
No.  12,  although  not  in  the  same  arrondissement,  may  also  be 
noticed  as  the  résidence  ol  the  Dukes  de  Roquelaure,  a  few 
traces  of  wbose  grandeur  yet  remain,  in  the  quarters  of  Ibe 
gendarmerie  who  now  occupy  iU  Ât  the  corner  of  the  me 
Pavée  stands 

The  Hérix  ne  LAuoiONOif ,  one  of  the  most  élégant  of  tlie  re- 
sidences  of  the  old  nobtUty.  It  is  of  the  same  date  apparentlf 
as  the  centre  of  the  Tuileries;  its  front  is  adomed  with  fine 
GorinthJaft  pilaslers;  and  io  the  pediments  oyer  the  wings  are 
shields  with  stags^  heads,  the  horns  held  by  angels  ;  heads  of 
hounds,  etc.  A  beautiful  Mtle  balcony  in  the  northem  whi^, 
and  a  cmnous  tnrret  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  sboold  be  re- 
marked.  The  whole  bas  lately  been  restored. 

iB  tho  rue  Pavée,  at  No.  3,  is  the  Hdtel  de  la  Hooxe,  and 
there  also  stood  the  Mâtels  de  Gaucher,  de  Châtillon,  and 
d!Sirhauviik,  or  de  SaivoiMé  The  modem  part  of  La  Force  is 
pereeived  in  it  about  mid-way. 

At  the  eoraer  of  the  me  Culture  Ste.  Catherine,  but  in  the 
8th  arrondissement,  is  the 

HÔTEL  DE  Carnavalet,  the  résidence  of  MacNime  de  Sévfgaé, 
and  the  Countess  de  Grignan,  her  daughler,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mansions  ol  the  Idth  century.  Some  of  the  scnlphire 
which  adorns  it  is  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  was  executed  hj 
Jean  Goujon;  it  was  erected  in  tM4  by  Jean  Bullant,  arehîtect 
The  front  is  decorated  with  eoapled  lonic  columns.  The  scnlp- 
tinred  gateway  is  by  Jean  Goujon,  as  well  as  the  winged  figure 
on  the  keystone,  with  the  two  lions  trampling  on  annour,  se- 
veral  médaillon  trophies,  etc.  In  the  court,  the  centre  group  is 
by  the  same  hand,  and  consists  of  Famé  attended  by  twe 
winged  figures.  The  other  sculptures  are  by  inferior  arlists, 
but  are  ail  a^ve  mediocrity.  Beautiful  in  its  exterior,  tMs 
holel  yt9A  oice  distinguiahed  above  ail  olhen  m  Fàriii  as  ttie 
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fa?ourite  resort  of  wit,  iMrniag,  and  roiftenent  Utile  re* 
mains  to  attest  tlie  présence  otorm  of  the  first  female  writers 
of  ber  country.  The  dvawiag-rooms,  how«ver,  of  Madame  de 
Séyigné  and  ber  daugbter  are  still  shown,  with  Ute  cabinet 
immortalised  by  tbe  Letters  there  composed;  also  a  marble 
dining-table  wbicb  stood  undér  sycamore  trees  in  the  garden, 
two  of  wbicb  slill  exist.  The  présent  possessor  of  the  bouse, 
AL  Vtardot,  who  bas  coaverted  it'into  a  boarding-school,  takes 
a  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  visitors  ;  he  bas  also  written  a 
short  bistory  of  tbe  hôtel,  wbicb  may  be  bad  on  application 
to  the  porter. 

At  tbe  corner  of  this  street  the  Connétable  de  Glisson  was 
way-laid  and  nearly  murdered,  in  1S91,  by  Pierre  de  €raon, 
Chamberlain  of  tbe  Duke  of  Orléans,  who  was  assassinated  by 
tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  man  bad  been  dismissed  from  his 
post,  as  be  supposed»  by  the  influence  of  the  Connétable,  and 
accordingly,  lying  in  wait  for  bim  wltb  20  bravos,  he  attacked 
bim  on  tbe  night  of  June  13.  The  Connétable  was  badly 
wounded,  but  not  morlally,  and  Craon,  who  escaped  to  Eng- 
land,  was  subsequently  pardoned  in  1395. 

On  descending  the  rue  Culture  St.  Catherine,  the  visitor  will 
be  struck  with  the  view  of  St.  Paul  and  St,  Louis,  in  the  rue 
St.  Antoine.  In  front  of  this  splendid  church  is  the 

Fontaine  de  Biragce,  erected  in  1579,  by  Chancellor  de  Bi- 
rague,  and  rebuilt  in  1607.  It  is  a  pentagonal  tower,  surmount- 
ed  by  a  dôme  and  lantern  ;  and  each  side  contains  a  niche, 
between  Doric  pilasters  supporting  a  pediment,  above  wbich 
rises  an  attic  adorned  witb  a  naiad.  It  beats  the  foUowlng 
inscription  i-^ 

Prator  et  édiles  Fontem  bunc  posuêre,  bealt 
Sceptrum  si  Lodoix,  dum  flaet  unda,  regat. 

In  the  rue  du  Roi  de  Sicile,  is  the  prison  called  La  Forte» 
(see- Prisom,)  formerly  tbe  hôtel  of  tbe  Duke  delà  Force. 
Tbe  principal  court  still  remains. 
On  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  rue  St.  Antoine  is 
St.  Paul  et  St.  Louis,  3d  district  church  of  7th  arrondisse- 
ment.— This  churcli  was  begun  in  1627,  on  tbe  site  of  a  cbapel 
belonging  to  the  adjoining  convent  of  the  Jesuits,  founded  by 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  in  1582.  U  was  finisbed  in  1641,  and  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  performed  the  lirst  mass  in  it  in  tbe  présence 
of  Louis  Xlll.  and  his  court.  The  magnificent  firont,  elevated 
on  a  fligbt  of  steps,  is  144  feet  in  élévation,  and  72  feet  in 
breadtb  at  tbe  base;  it  is  decorated  witb  three  ranges  of  Co- 
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rintbian  and  composite  columiis,  with  tbeir  interspaces  richly 
ornamented.  This  structure  is  to  be  notieed  for  the  profusion 
of  omament  lavished  on  every  part  of  its  interior.  It  is  cruci- 
form,  with  chapels  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  communication 
with  each  other.  Over  the  cross  of  the  cliurch  rises  a  lofly 
dôme,  in  tlie  pendentives  of  which  are  sculptured  figures  of 
the  four  evangelists;  and,  on  the  sides  above,  four  figures  in 
fresco  of  kings  of  France.  A'rïch  cornice  and  gallery  surmount 
the  Corinthian  pilasters  which  stand  in  front  of  each  pier,  and 
the  roofs  of  the  cliapels  are  covered  with  heavy  scroll-work. 
This  church  was  pillaged  of  ail  its  riches  at  the  Révolution  ; 
but  a  profusion  of  marble  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  high  allar, 
and  round  the  door-ways  ;  the  rails,  too,  which  separate  the 
high  altar  from  the  nave,  are  of  black  and  red  marble.  In  tlie 
eastern  transept,  isa  well-executed  Agony  in  the  Garden,  with 
a  valuable  picture  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  style  of 
M  Oise  Valentin.  The  architect  of  this  magnificent  church  was 
Father  Derrand,  a  Jesuit. 

By  the  side  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis  is  the  entrance  to  the 

Collège  Royal  de  Charleiagne,  120,  rue  St.  Antoine,  the 
buildings  of  which  formed  the  collège  of  Jesuits  founded  in  1582, 
They  are  remarkable  only  for  their  great  size,  and  are  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  rue  des  Prêtres  St.  Paul.  The  stranger 
should  enter  this  streetby  the  Passage  Charlemagne,  at  No.  102, 
rue  St.  Antoine,  which  will  lead  him  through  the  court  of  the 
Bôtel  de  Jassaud,  or  d'Aguetseau,  22,  rue  des  Prêtres  St.  Paul, 
where  local  tradition  places  the  site  of  a  palace.  A  turret  of 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  corner  of  the  court, 
and  some  figures  and  ornaments  indicate  its  former  state. 

From  this  street  the  visitor  will  go  into  the  rue  du  Figuier, 
at  the  southern  corner  of  which  is  the 

HÔTEL  DE  Sens,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  the 
middle  âges  extant  in  France.  It  was  erected  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury,  and  formed  part  of  the  Hôtel  SI.  Paul.  The  gateway, 
flanked  by  two  overhanging  turrets,  bas  a  finely-groined  roof, 
with  a  curions  projection  on  the  outside  at  the  apex  of  the 
arch,  destined  to  serve  as  a  means  of  defence.  High  up,  to  the 
left,  the  visitor  will  see  an  eight-pounder  bail  lodged  in  the  old 
grey  wall;  undemeath  is  *'  28th  Juillet,  1830."  The  Windows 
are  curions  ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  turret  in  the  souUi- 
western  corner  of  the  court.  By  ascending  the  tourelle  hère, 
the  visitor  will  find,  at  door  No.  11,  a  curions  narrow  spiral 
staircase,  leading  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  highest  turret.  In 
many  of  the  low-browed  passages  of  the  upper  and  lower 
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Aoors  of  the  building,  are  seen  massive  beams  of  oak.  In  the 
narrow  slreel  on  lurning  Ihe  corner  to  the  left,  tlie  visitor  may 
see  another  projecting  tunrel,  with  qualntly-ornamented  Win- 
dows, and  a  walled-up  Gotliic  archway.  This  hotel,  which 
was  a  model  of  a  noble  mansion  of  the  epoch  of  its  érection, 
is  still  in  good  préservation. 

The  rue  de  Jouy,  which,  at  No.  9,  contains  a  spécimen  of  the 
architectural  genius  of  Mansard  in  the  Hôtel  d'Aumont,  will  lead 
the  visitor  by  the  rues  St.  Antoine  and  Jacques  Debrosses,  to 

St.Gervais,  2d  district  church  of  9th  arrondissement.— There 
is  much  dîffîculty  in  ascertaining  the  date  of  this  church.  An 
inscription,  placed  under  the  first  arch  in  entering  the  northern 
aisle  of  the  choir,  states  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1420; 
but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  style  of  any  part  of  the  existing 
édifice,  ail  the  détails  and  the  gênerai  analogies  of  which  show 
it  to  be  of  the  16th  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  date  1581, 
assigned  for  some  enlargements  that  took  place  in  that  century, 
seems  almost  too  late.  It  is  probable  that  the  church  was  de- 
dicated before  the  walls  were  raised,  that  the  building  was 
aflerwards  suspended,  and  that  it  was  resumed  in  the  16th 
century,  according  to  the  style  of  that  epoch.  Over  the  northern 
aisle  of  the  choir  rises  a  tower  about  130  feet  high,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  ofancient,  the  upper  of  modem,  construction; 
the  latter  is  excessively  bold.  St.  Gervais  is  a  cruciform  church, 
with  single  aisles  entirely  surrounding  it;  the  transepts  are  not 
deep,  and  bave  galleries  of  a  later  date  erected  in  them.  Tliere 
is  no  triforium  gallery,  and  the  clerestory  Windows,  which  are 
large,  nearly  touch  the  vertices  of  the  pier  arches.  The  mould- 
ings  are  ail  open,  and  in  many  cases  intersecting;  while  the 
tracery  of  the  wmdows  is  of  late  date,  and  of  feeble  design. 
The  imposts  of  the  shafls  and  piers  are  in  ail  cases  disconti- 
nuous;  the  vaulting-ribs  are  complicated,  and  the  exterior 
flyingbuttresses  are  double,  having  the  lower  arch  surmounted 
by  a  séries  of  smaller  ones.  The  chapels  that  surround  the  nave 
and  choir  communicate  with  each  other  by  archways,  and  thus 
give  the  effect  of  a  double  aisle.  The  Lady  chapel  behind  the 
apse  of  the  choir  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris;  the  vaulting 
ribs  of  its  roof  unité  in  the  centre,  and  descend  in  an  elaborate 
open-worked  crown,  a  chef-d'œuvre  both  in  design  and  work- 
manship.  The  Windows  of  this  chapel  are  fiUed  with  some  of 
tbe  richest  spécimens  in  existence  of  stained  glass  by  the  cele- 
brated  Jean  Cousin,  and  the  northern  Windows  of  the  choir 
and  nave  still  préserve  some  remains  of  it  also.  The  western 
front  of  tbe  church  was  begun  in  1616,  Louis  XIII.  laying  the 


flrst  slona.  The  chapels  of  thit  roagnificent  building,  as  lU  in- 
terior  entitlet  it  to  be  considered,  contain  some  yerj  fine  paint- 
îngs.  The  flrst  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  nave,  which  is  theCIia- 
pelle  des  Agonisants,  has  a  flne  Crucifixion,  of  one  of  the  later 
Italian  schoob.  The  Chapelle  des  Trépassés  contains  a  curious 
picture  of  the  Deliverance  of  Soûls  from  Pui^tory  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Virgin;  it  Is  prohably  an  Italian  picture,  of 
the  ITth  century,  and  has  been  copied  for  the  Église  St.  Merri. 
The  south  transept  forms  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  in  it 
is  a  good  altai^iece,  of  the  Tongues  of  Fire,  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  The  second  chapel  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir 
is  remarkable  for  a  fine  DecapiUtion  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
apparently  by  Guerchio.  In  the  next  chapel,  of  Ste.  Geneviève, 
is  a  Jésus,  with  Mariha  and  Mary,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 
This  is  an  excellent  picture.  In  a  large  and  irregularly-shaped 
chapel,  is  the  monument  of  Ghancellor  Letellier,  a  sarcophagus 
of  black  marble,  supported  by  white  marble  colossal  heads. 
Al  the  ends  are  beautiftil  fVill-siied  figures  of  Religion  and  For^ 
titude  ;  on  the  sarcopliagus  the  chancelier  reclines,  with  a  ge- 
nius  weeping  at  bis  feet;  it  was  erected  shortly  afler  bis  deatli 
in  1685.  There  is  also  a  spirited  plaster  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
by  Gois,  in  this  chapel.  In  the  Lady  chapel  is  a  large  and 
splendid  picture  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  In  one  of  the  cha- 
pels norlh  of  the  choir  is  an  excellent  painling  of  tlie  Good 
Samaritan,  by  Foustier.  Near  the  sacristy  door,  in  this  aisle,  is 
another  large  picture  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.  In  tbe  north 
transept  is  the  Martyrdom  of  Ste.  Juliette  and  her  son  St.  Cyr,  by 
Heim;  also  a  picture  by  Albert  Durer,  of  the  nine  sufferings  of 
Christ,  dated  1500)  and  in  the  next  chapel  of  the  nave,  is  Christ 
at  the  Ruler's  House,  a  good  picture  of  the  French  school.  In 
the  Chapelle  des  Fonts,  is  a  well««executed  model  in  wood  of 
the  western  firent  of  the  church,  serving  as  an  altar-piece. 
There  is  a  flne  organ  in  this  church,  and  the  services  are  per^ 
formed  hère  with  great  solemnity.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting  churches  of  Paris;  and  Paul  Scarron,  husband  of  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  with  many  other  dls^ 
tingulshed  persons,  were  buried  within  ils  walls. 

A  small  Street  nearly  opposite  this  church  leads  into  tbe 
Marehê  St.  Jeans  no  longer  however  used  as  a  market.  Bere 
stood  the  house  of  Pierre  de  Craon,  which  was  razed  to  the 
ground  in  conséquence  of  bis  attack  on  the  Connétable  de 
Glisson.  An  old  fountain  and  guard-house  still  exlst. 

In  the  rue  des  Billettes,  No.  16,  leading  from  the  rue  de  il 
Verrerie;  which  opens  into  this  place,  ii     ^ 
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The  LuTHERAN  Ghqrch  (ÉgHi$  dof  CafnMt}.--ThiB  cliurch, 
built  in  1745,  after  the  designs  of  Frère  Claude,  a  Dominican, 
formerly  belonged  to  a  body  of  Carmélite  friars.  In  1700  the 
couvent  was  suppressed,  and  in  1808  Uie  cburch  was  boughtby 
the  City  of  Paris,  and  given,  about  four  years  afler,  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  Augsburg  Confession*  The  building  is  plain  and 
loay,  is  fitted  up  with  pews,  and  bas  an  organ.  In  the  vestry 
are  several  good  pictures,  presented  by  the  late  Gen.  Rapp, 
and  other  protestants.  Service  is  performed  on  Sundays,  at  12 
in  French,  and  at  2  in  Gerœan. 

Passing  by  the  rue  des  Deux-Portes,  the  visiter  will  arrive 
in  the  rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,  where,  at  the  corner  of  the 
rue  du  Coq,  is  a  bouse  and  turret  of  the  leth  century.  He  tben 
proceeds  to  the 

HÔTEL  DE  Ville,  Place  de  Grève.*-The  place  v^bere  thecorp* 
di  ville,  or  municipality  of  Paris,  assembled  under  the  first  aiid 
second  races  of  kings  is  not  known.  In  the  earliest  reigns  of 
tbe  third  race,  their  meetings  were  held  in  a  bouse  called  la 
Maùon  de  la  Marchandises  situated  in  the  Vallée  de  ta  Mi* 
sère.  From  thence  Ihey  removed  to  the  PaWotr  aux  Bour^ 
geois,  near  the  Grand  Châtelet,  and  afterwards  to  a  kind  of 
tower  in  tlie  city  wall,  which,  like  tlie  preceding,  took  the  namt 
of  Parloir  aux  Bourgeois,  In  1357,  tbe  municipality  pur- 
chased,  for  2880  livres  de  Paris,  tbe  Maison  de  la  Grève,  or 
Afaûon  aux  Piliers,  v^hicb  bad  formerly  belonged  to  Philip 
Augustus,  and  was  frequently  a  royal  résidence.  Upon  the  site 
of  this  and  some  neighbouring  bouses  tbe  Hôtel  de  Ville  was 
erected.  Tbe  first  stone  was  laid  July  15,  1583,  by  Pierre  de 
Viole,  prévôt  des  marchands,  but  tbe  works  were  afterwards 
suspended,  until  1540,  wben  Dominic  Boccadoro  di  Cortona,  an 
ItaÛan  arcliitect,  presenting  a  new  plan  to  Henry  IL,  the  build- 
ing was  proceeded  with.  It  was  not,  bowever,  entirely  finished 
until  1605,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  During  the  war  of  the 
Fronde,  and  still  more  during  the  Révolution,  the  édifice  was 
much  damaged,  particularly  in  the  ornamental  parts  ;  it  was« 
however,  preserved  from  further  dilapidation  in  1801,  by  being 
converted  into  the  seat  of  the  préfecture,  and  was  repaired  by 
Molinos.  Other  buildings  were  added  to  it,  and  the  hospital 
and  cburch  of  St.  Esprit,  together  with  the  cburch  of  St.  Jean* 
en*Orève,  were  puUed  down  or  incorporated  in  it.  Very  ex* 
tensive  additions  and  altérations  bave  lately  been  made  to  it; 
the  original  façade  bas  been  elongated,  and  the  entire  building 
nearly  quadrupled  in  extent,  so  as  to  form  an  immense  qua* 
drangle  of  the  same  style  of  arebitecture  as  tbe  original,  with 
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four  splendid  façades,  completely  isolated  fh)m  the  surrounding 
houses.  The  expense  of  thèse  addiUons  and  altérations  is  esli- 
mated  at  four  millions  of  francs.  The  Hôtel  de  Ville  in  160S 
consisted  of  a  large  pile  of  building  towards  the  Place  de  Grève, 
with  two  elevated  pavillons  at  the  northem  and  southem  ei- 
tremities,  and  of  buildings  surrounding  a  small  court  in  the 
centre.  The  architecture  displayed  in  this  beautiful  édifice  is 
that  which  prevailed  in  Italy  during  the  16th  century,  and 
wbich  is  known  in  France  as  La  Renaissance  des  Arts,  Each 
pavilion  is  erected  over  a  wide  archway,  one  of  which  served 
as  a  Street;  a  range  of  Windows  wilh  pediments,  between small 
Gorinthian  columns,  lights  the  ground  floor  ;  aborve  is  a  long 
range  of  plainer  Windows  and  canopied  niches,  while  a  rich 
balustrade  surmounts  the  lofty  roof  pierced  with  donner  Win- 
dows. In  the  centre  of  the  roof  rises  a  turret  ;  and  high  chim- 
neys,  richly  omamented,  flank  the  roofs  of  the  main  body  and 
of  the  pavilions.  The  ornaments  of  the  principal  front  are  ex- 
quisitely  sculptured,  and  its  effect  as  a  monument  of  the  epodi 
is  very  grand.  Over  the  door-way  in  the  centre  is  a  bronze 
equestrian  bas-relief  of  Henry  IV.,  which  replaces  one  destroyed 
during  the  Révolution;  a  séries  of  niches  contain  the  mostdis- 
tinguished  of  the  magistrates  of  Paris  from  early  times;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  valuable  clock  by  Lepaute,  which 
is  lighted  at  night.  The  interior  court,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  and  portico,  with  lonic 
columns  between  the  arches,  under  one  of  which,  facing  the 
entrance,  is  a  splendid  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  The  pillars 
over  the  lonic  columns  of  the  first  floor  are  of  the  Gorinthian 
order.  Around  the  frieze  of  this  court  were  marble  tablets,  ûh 
scribed  with  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.,  from 
1659  to  1689;  and  circular  compartments  in  the  spandrils  o( 
arches  were  charged  wilh  armoriai  bearings,  now  effaced.  The 
lucarnes  of  this  court  are  very  beautiful  and  light.  The  rounded 
roof  of  the  principal  staircase  is  divided  into  compartments, 
the  mouldings  and  interior  parts  of  which  are  richly  sculptur- 
ed.  On  the  landing-place  is  a  curions  groined  roof,  constructed 
to  imitate  wood-work,  and  is  a  monument  of  the  taste  of  the 
times  of  Henry  II.  The  Grande  Salle^  or  Salle  du  Trône^  oc- 
cupies  the  whole  length  of  the  central  portion  of  tlie  building, 
and  is  a  most  magnificent  apartment.  The  fire-places  are  vast, 
and  are  ornamented  with  recumbent  figures  in  white  marble, 
of  the  same  date  as  the  staircase.  The  most  interesting  recol- 
lections are  connected  with  this  fine  monument  of  the  I6th 
century,  which  from  the  time  of  its  érection  has  witnessed 
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inany  of  the  most  important  political  acts  of  the  révolutions 
with  whicli  France  lias  been  vistted.  Tlie  room  wliere  Robes- 
pierre held  his  council,  and  where  he  attempted  to  destroy 
himself,  is  shown,  as  well  as  the  window  where  General  La- 
fayette  embraced  Louis  Philippe,  and  presented  him  to  the 
people  in  1830.  It  is  the  central  one  of  the  Grande  Salle,  and 
is  the  same  window  from  whence  Louis  XVI.  spoke  to  the  po- 
pulace with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head.  Ail  the  révolu- 
tions of  France  hâve  been  in  some  way  associated  with  this 
historical  room,  or  with  the  fatal  "  Place  de  Grève  "  beneath. 
The  new  buildings  mentioned  above  were  begun  on  the  Ist  of 
March  1838,  and  the  whole  exterior  finislied  in  1841.  (1)  The 
peculiar  light  architecture  of  the  old  original  building  bas  been 
carefully  copied  in  the  new  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roofs,  which  in  the  former  bave  been  lowered  to  the  level  of 
the  latter.  The  old  front  bas  been  cleaned  and  carefully  re- 
stored,  so  that  the  whole  pile  bas  the  look  of  a  new  building, 
and  does  great  honour  to  the  talents  of  the  city  architects, 
Messrs.  Godde  and  Le  Sueur.  The  river  façade  contains  the 
dwelling  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  is  entered  by  the  open 
gateway  under  the  left  wing.  The  grand  staircase  has  three 
flights  of  steps,  supported  by  lofty  columns,  and  is  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  by  Messrs.  Debau  and  Briou.  The  walls  of  the 
ante-room  are  covered  with  gilt  leather  hangings,  in  imitation 
of  the  furniture  of  Italy  and  Flandei'S  of  past  centuries.  In  an 
aperture  of  the  wall  is  a  speaking-tube,  communicating  with 
the  servants'  hall  below.  The  next  room  is  wainscoted  with 
oak,  and  contrasts  with  the  adjoining  noble  saloon,  70  feet  long 
by  40  in  breadth,  and  22  feet  in  height,  called  the  ball-room, 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  richly  embroidered  blue 
silk  ;  it  is  divided  into  three  equal  compartments,  by  light  and 
graceful  arcades.  The  allegorical  paintings  on  the  ceiling,  etc., 
are  by  M.  Hesse.  Beyond  the  ball-room  is  that  for  refresh- 

(1)  CouDt  Rambalean,  in  his  latest  publisbed  report  to  tlie  monici- 
pality,  notices,  in  terms  of  laudable  pride,  liie  rapidity  with  wbich  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  bave  been  constructed,  remarking 
that,  while  forty  years  bardly  suffieed  to  erect  the  old  bouse,  three  were 
sufficient  to  terminale  the  new  ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  olher 
public  works  were  in  progress  in  ail  parts  of  Ihe  capital.  It  had  been 
vaunted  that  the  Hôtel  des  Invalides  was  finished  in  seven  years  by 
Louis  XIV.,  a  despotic  sovereign,  with  the  whole  resources  of  the  king- 
dom  at  his  command,  and  at  a  lime  when  no  workman  dared  to  labour 
atany  private  building,  till  the  public  (or  rather  royal)  édifices  were 
first  suppiied.  r-         t 
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menu,  ealleë  the  SdUm  de  Cafi^  a  diamiing;  room,  witii  scalp- 
tured  maille  omameoU,  hung  with  yellow  silk,  embroidered 
ia  sUver,  To  H  succeeds  a  spacious  dining^room,  with  an  or- 
namented  frieze,  containing  subjects  appertaining  to  the  ch^e, 
the  fifilieries,  etc.  Underneath  are  the  spacious  Idtchens,  suffi- 
dent  to  provide  a  banquet  for  a  thousand  guests.  Much  praise 
is  due  to  the  architects,  who  baye  united  in  this  building  ail 
that  is  required  for  the  conyenience  of  the  public  offices,  (l) 
with  a  suite  of  state  apartments  worttiy  of  a  royal  résidence. 
The  interior  décorations  of  this  immense  civic  palace  are  not 
yet  entirely  finished.  For  tickets  to  view  the  apartments  a 
ietter  must  be  addressed  to  M,  U  Préfet  de  la  Seine, 

In  the  buildings  of  the  Hôtel  de  ViUe  the  Bibliothique  de  la 
Ville,  which  bas  been  removed  to  35,  quai  d'Austerlitz,  oa 
account  of  the  altérations  now  going  on,  is  to  be  ultimately 
replaeed.  This  collection  was  bequeathed  to  the  town  of  Paris, 
by  M>  Moriau,  Procureur  du  Roi,  hd  1759.  It  is  rich  in  manu- 
scripts  upon  the  history  of  France.  (See  Public  Librariet.) 

The  Pi^ace  de  Grève  is  celebrated  as  havmg  been  the  scène 
of  most  of  the  public  "  deeds  of  blood"  that  baye  occurred  hi 
the  capital.  Its  pavement  hasbeen  stained  with  the  blood  of  tbe 
victims  of  ail  révolutions,  as  well  as  of  criminals  who  haye 
follen  by  tbe  band  of  justice  :  exécutions  hâve  oflate,  however, 
been  discontinued  hère.  Great  improvements  in  tbe  architec- 
tural appearance  of  this  place  liave  been  effected  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  tbe  widening  of  the  quay.  In  the 
north-'West  corner  of  it  may  still  be  perceived  one  of  those 
turrets  formerly  so  numerous  in  Paris.  I 

The  PoîiT  d'Arcoi^e,  which  leads  from  the  Place  de  Grève  to 
the  Ile  de  la  Cité,  is  a  smaU  suspension  toll-bridge  for  foot- 
passengers  only.  It  was  erected  afler  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  M,  Duvergier,  and  was  opëned  on  the  2ist  of 
December,  1828.  Its  length  is  106  yards,  and  its  breadth  6.  Tbe 
chains  pass  over  a  small  archway  of  masonry,  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  This  bridge  was  the  scène  of  a  sanguinaiy 
eonflict  between  the  Royal  Guards  and  the  people  in  1830.  It 
derived  its  présent  name  ft*om  a  young  man,  who,  heading  tbe  \ 
people  in  their  advance  upon  it  with  a  flag  in  bis  band,  was 
Icilled  under  the  archway  in  the  middle  ;  and  Irom  bis  name 
being  Arcole,  added  to  the  similarity  of  this  trait  of  courage  to  j 
one  displayed  by  Napoléon  at  Arcola,  the  présent  appeUa-  I 
tion  arose. 

(1)  The  public  efflcei  occupy  iTi  rooros.  The  namber  of  eleiks  is  4ltJ 
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The  visitor  may  proceed,  by  the  rue  des  Arcis,  to 
St.  Merri,  2,  nie  SI.  Martin,  parish  church  of  the  7lh  arron- 
dissement.—This  church  was  originally  a  small  cbapel  dedi- 
cated  to  St.  Pierre-des-Bois,  near  whkh  St.  Mederic  or  St<  Merri 
died  in  700.  In  1200,  ttie  church»  being  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ciiapel,  took  for  its  patron  St.  Merri,  wbose  relies  it  eontained. 
The  présent  édifice  was  begun  in  lô20,  butnot  flnished  till  iei2« 
U  is  a  cruciform  church,  having  a  tower  placed  al  the  south'* 
western  angle  of  the  nave,  with  double  ai^es  on  each  side  of 
thenave  and  the  choir;  behind  the  tower^  on  the  soiftbera 
side  of  the  nave,  a  large  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  watf 
erected  in  1754.  The  portai  of  the  western  front  is  of  exeellenl 
workmanship  of  the  date  1520,  but  the  western  end  of  the 
chureh  is  altogether  of  an  earlier  style  than  the  choir  and 
cfaapels.  There  are  large  clerestory  Windows  with  good  trace^ 
ly,  but  no  triforium,  and  the  transepts  bave  fine  ros^wiiidowtfy 
the  southera  being  the  most  elaborate.  The  juncture»  of  the 
vaulting,  mouldings,  and  piers,  are  ail  made  witbout  fanpostsr^ 
according  to  the  style  prévalent  in  France  in  the  lOth  century^ 
except  in  the  chapels  of  the  choir,  wbere  curions  examplea  of 
large  circular  pillars  with  bands  for  capitals  oecur.  The  key- 
stofles  of  the  yaulting-ribs  of  the  nave  and  of  the  aisles  are 
good  spécimens  of  the  workmanship  of  the  time;  and  the  eeil« 
ing  is  covered  with  florid  tracery.  The  nortbern  aisle  of  the 
nave,  presenting  a  séries  of  chapel»  opening  into  eaeh  other^ 
is  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  chapel  to  the  right  is  that  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament;  it  eontains  a  good  picture,  by  Colsoa^  of 
SL  Charles  Borromeo  at  Milan,  and  another  of  St.  Chrysostom/ 
by  Péron«  This  chapel,  though  handsome  in  Hself^  does  noi 
harmonise  with  the  Gothic  character  of  the  churclu  In  the 
oorthem  aisle,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  probably  a  eopy,  ie 
of  some  value,  and,  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy,  is  u 
fine  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  The  two  last  chapels  of  the  southera 
aisle  of  the  choir  also  contain  some  good  paintings.  Behind 
the  high  altar,  in  the  Windows  of  the  choir,  the  transepts,  and 
the  chapels,  are  still  preserved  some  fine  spécimens  of  painted 
glass,  executed  by  Pinaigrier.  This  church  is  remarkable  for 
the  obstinate  résistance  made  in  it  and  the  adjoining  streets^ 
during  the  events  of  1832,  to  the  King's  troops  by  the  populace* 
The  tower  and  façade  bave  lately  undergone  restoration* 

At  the  corner  of  the  rues  Maubuée  and  SU  Martin,  is  the  Fon^ 
Udne  Maubuée^  built  in  1733. 
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On  enteriag  this  arrondissement  by  the  rue  Popincourt,  al 
the  northem  end,  the  visitor  will  pass  by  a  large  barrack,  and 
a  fountain  omamented  with  bas-reliefs,  opposite  wbich  is 

St.  Ambroise,  2d  district  church  of  8th  arrondissement.— This 
church,  built  for  a  convent  of  nuns,  called  the  Annoncicuies^ 
in  1639,  was  enlarged  in  1802,  and  annexed  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Marguerite.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  and  side  aisles;  but 
is  perfectly  plain  in  its  architecture,  and  of  small  dimensions. 
There  is  a  large  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  opening  into  the  eastem 
aisie,  and  on  the  same  side  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  nun  wear- 
hdg  a  crown  of  thorns;  in  the  western  aisle  a  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  an  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  On  the  western  wall  is  a  remarkable  Ecce  Homo^  and  a 
Magdalen,  of  the  school  of  Mignard.  Oyer  the  altar  is  a  picture 
of  St.  Ambrose  protecting  an  Arian  from  his  persecutors,  by 
Wafflard,  and  on  the  lefl,  Jésus  bearing  his  Cross  ;  both  passable 
pictures  of  the  modem  French  school. 

Behind  the  church  of  St.  Ambroise,  is  the 

Abattoir  de  Popincourt,  or  de  Menilmontant,  the  fines!  and 
largest  in  its  accommodations  of  the  five  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  Paris.  It  was  erected  in  1810,  and  consists  of  23  piles  of 
building,  on  a  sloping  ground,  and  within  a  walled  enclosure 
645  feet  by  570.  In  front  of  the  abattoir  is  a  small  planted  pro- 
menade, and,  at  the  entrance,  are  two  pavillons,  containing 
the  bureaux  of  the  administration.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
central  court,  438  feet  in  lenglh  by  291  in  breadth,  are  four 
immense  slaughter-houses,  separated  by  a  road  crossing  the 
enclosure;  they  are  each  141  feet  long  by  96  broad,  and  in- 
clude  respeclively  a  flagged  court,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
eight  slaughter-houses  for  the  use  of  the  butchers,  by  whon 
the  keys  are  kept.  Each  slaughter-house  is  lit  and  ventilated 
from  arcades  in  the  front  walls.  Above  are  spacious  attics  for 
drying  the  sklns  and  preparing  the  tallow;  and  to  presenre 
coolness  a  considérable  projection  bas  been  given  to  the  roofs. 
Behind  thèse  slaughter-houses  are  two  ranges  of  sheds,  con- 
taining  sheep-pens,  and  at  the  extremities  are  stables  :  each  of 
thèse  buildings  contains  a  loft  for  forage.  Thèse  masses  of 
building  form  the  sides  of  the  court.  At  the  end  is  a  conuno- 
diouswatering-place,  andpens  forcatlle,  besides  twodetach«é 

(1)  AH  Ihat  part  of  the  9ili  arrondissement  which  lies  betw<—  '^ 
fosse  de  U  Bastille  tnd  tbe  rue  St.  Paal  is  incloded  nnder  Ibis  ' 
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buildings,  each  trayersed  by  a  broad  corridor,  whicii  commu- 
nicates  with  four  melting-houses,  below  wliich  are  cellars, 
containing  coolers.  Beyond  tliese,  parallel  wilh  tlie  outer  walI, 
are  two  buildings  raised  on  cellars,  in  which  the  skins  are 
kept,  and  near  them,  in  front  of  the  entrance,  is  a  double  réser- 
voir for  water,  228  feet  in  length,  buill  in  solid  masonry,  and 
resting  on  arches  which  form  stands  for  carts.  Cattle  and  sheep, 
on  entering  Paris,  are  immediately  driven  to  one  of  the  abat- 
loirs,  and  there  kept  at  the  cost  of  the  butcher;  the  méat  is 
taken  to  the  shops  at  night.  At  the  abattoir  de  Popincourt  the 
slaughtering  is  not  in  proportion  with  its  extent;  at  that  of 
Montmartre,  which  is  smaller,  much  more  business  is  done  ; 
tliis  inequality  results  from  récent  changes  in  the  trade.  The 
slaughterings  vary  in  amount  hère  even  more  than  in  other 
abattoirs,  but  may  be  eslimated  at  the  weekly  average  of  400 
oxen,  300  cows,  600  calves,  and  2,000  sheep.  The  establishment 
is  superintended  by  a  résident  inspeclor  of  police,  and  gives 
employment  and  lodging,  independenlly  of  the  butchers  and 
their  servants,  to  18  individuals  with  their  families.  The  yisitor 
will  remark  the  cleanliness  which  prevails  hère,  so  difficult  to 
be  maintained  in  an  establishment  of  the  kind.  Strangers  are 
readily  admilted,  on  application  at  the  porler's  lodge. 

The  rue  St.  Maur  leads  from  tliis  into  the  rue  de  la  Roquette. 
Hère  the  visilor  will  be  struck  with  the  aspect  of  the  two  large 
prisons,  one  for  condemned  criminals  on  tlie  east,  the  other  for 
juvénile  offenders  on  the  west.  {See  Prisons.)  In  this  street  will 
also  be  remarked  a  spacious  building  just  erected  for  primary 
instruction  ;  it  cost  200,000  fr.  The  Barrière  d'Aulnay,  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  street,  which  is  fiUed  with  the  shops  o  f  dealers 
in  tombs,  funereal  garlands,  etc.,  opens  in  front  of  the 

Cemetery  of  Père  la  CHAiSE.(l)---Thistractof  ground  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  extending  from  Belleville  to  Gharonne,  on  the 
north-east  of  Paris,  was  celebrated  in  the  14th  century  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation;  under  Louis  XIY.  Père  La  Chaise  resided 
hère,  and  during  150years  itwas  the  country-seat  of  Ihe  Jesuits; 
it  is  now  the  principal  cemetery  of  the  capital..  In  the  earliest 
âges  of  the  monarchy,  Ihis  spot,  called  Champ  V  Évêque, héionged 
to  the  Bishop  of  Paris.  In  the  14th  century,  a  wealthy  grocer, 
named  Regnault,  erected  upon  the  ground  a  magnificent  house, 
which  the  people  called  la  Folie  Regnault.  After  the  death  of 
Regnault,  this  mansion  was  bought  IKy  a  female  devotee,  and 
presented  to  the  community  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine. 

(1)  A  plan  of  ihe  cemetery  is  to  be  bad  at  the  gâte  on  entering. 
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It  eontinuêd  to  bearits  former  nametili  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
whoauthorised  the  Jesuits  to  call  it  Mont  Louis.  That  monarch 
being  much  attached  to  Père  La  Chaise,  hisconfessor,  appointed 
himsuperiorof  this  establishment  in  1765,  and  Mont  Louis  then 
became  the  focusof  the  Jesuitical  power  in  France.  The  house 
was  enlarged,  and  the  garden  extended  and  ornamented  ;  but 
on  the  suppression  ofthe  order,  Mont  Louis  was  sold  to  pay  the 
creditors  of  the  community.  It  afterwards  passed  through 
several  liands,  and  was  purchased  for  160,000  fr.  by  M.  Frochot, 
prefect  ofthe  Seine,  to  be  contrerted  into  a  cemetery.  U  then 
contained  42  acres.  M.  Brongniart  was  appointed  to  adapt  this 
spot  to  Its  new  destination  ;  and  he  preserved  wliatever  could 
be  rendered  subseryient  to  the  embellishment  of  the  new  esta- 
blishment. Winding  pathswere  formed,  a  wide  road  wasopened 
to  where  the  mansion  of  Père  la  Chaise  formerly  stood,  and 
with  the  shmbs  and  fruit-trees  were  mingled  cypresses  and 
willows.  The  cemetery  of  Père  La  Chaise  was  consecrated  in 
the  beginning  of  1804;  and  on  2lst  May,  of  the  same  year,  the 
first  graTe  was  made.  Its  présent  extent  is  nearly  100  acres, 
entirely  walled  in.  The  beautifîil  situation  of  this  spot,  on  the 
side  of  a  hiil,  surrounded  by  valleys  and  slopes,  and  command- 
ing  an  extensive  view  over  a  picturesque  and  glowing  land- 
scape,  makes  it  a  feTourite  resort  of  strangers  as  well  as  o( 
Parisians.  No  other  cemetery  of  Paris  can  vie  with  it  in  the 
Diimber  and  costliness  of  its  monuments,  it  being  chosen  hy 
the  most  distinguished  personagesas  the  place  of  their  interment. 
Some  of  them,  of  large  dimensions  and  élégant  architecture, 
represent  temples,  sepulchral  chapels,  mausoleums,  pyramîds, 
andobelisks;  others  présent  cippi,  columns,  altars,  ums,  etc., 
variouslyornamented;  most  of  them  enclosed  with  iron  railings, 
within  which  are  planted  flowers  and  shruljs ,  and  near  are 
retired  seats,  to  which  kindred  and  friends  repair  to  indulge  ia 
feelings  of  affection  and  regret.  A  subterranean  canal,  which 
conyeyed  water  to  the  Maison  de  Mont  Louis,  still  exista,  and 
fumishes  a  sufficient  supply  to  keep  the  plants  and  herbage  ni 
constant  verdure,  (l)  The  cemetery  of  Père  La  Chaise  is  appro- 
(l)  In  Ibis  cemetery  there  are  tbree  kinds  of  graves  :~perpelual  graves, 
temporary  graves,  aod  fosse  communes,  Tlie  iast  are  four  feet  and  a 
half  deep,  in  wbich  the  poor  are  graloitoasly  boried  in  coffliis  piaeed 
dose  io,  bui  noi  upon,  each  oïlier.  The  iwo  latter  liiDde  of  graves  are 
re-opened  every  five  years,  that  lerm  t»eing  suffieienb  for  ihe  décompo- 
sition of  bodies  io  ihis  clayey  soil  ;  but  ihe  grouod  of  eacb  grave  may  ^ 
bougbt  either  for  six  years  or  for  ever,  at  the  lime  the  trenches  are  aboot  , 
io  be  re-opened,  in  ibe  eveot  of  it  not  being  in  the  Une  of  any  road  it  | 
is  in  contemplation  to  form.  {See  page  131.}       ^        , 
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priated  to  the  interment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  6th,  6th,  7th, 
8tb,  and  9tb  arrondissements  only,  except  in  tlie  case  of  the 
purcbase  of  ground  in  pèrpetuity,  in  which  case  it  is  open  to  ail 
persons.  The  gateway,  immediateiy  opposite  the  barrier,  is 
placed  in  a  semi-circular  recess;  and  is  adorned  with  funereal 
ornaments,  and  scriptural  inscriptions  in  Latin.  Within  is  the 
lodge  of  the  guardian.  The  divisions  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
avenue  opposite  the  entrance  présent  nothing  worth  notice. 
Taking  the  iirst  pathway  to  the  right,  the  visitor  wili  soon  arrive 
at  tlie  Bureau  de  Renseignements.  Further  on,  facing  the  lovrer 
broad  avenue,  is  the  Bureau  de  Surveillance  et  des  inscriptions; 
and  a  door  to  the  right  of  the  court  leads  to  the  Jews'  burial- 
ground.  It  contains  handsome  monuments  of  Calmer,  Madame 
Fould,  and  M.  Diaz  Carvalho.  Beyond  tbis  spot,  on  the  right, 
stands  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  monument  in  the 
cemetery,  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa,  who  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  It  consists  of  a  sepulchral  chapel  of 
Ihe  pointed  style  of  the  13th  century,  formed  by  M.  Lenoir,  out 
of  the  ruins  of  tlie  celebrated  abbey  of  the  Paraclete,  founded 
by  Abelard,  and  of  which  Heloisa  was  the  first  abbess.  It  is  U 
feet  in  length  by  U  in  breadth;  and  its  height  is  24.  A  pinnacle 
12  feet  in  élévation  rises  out  of  the  roof,  and  four  smaller  ones, 
exquisitely  sculptured,  terminale  the  angles.  Fourteen  columns, 
six  feet  in  height,  mlh  rich  capitals,  support  arches  v^hich  are 
surmounted  by  comices  wrought  in  flowers.  The  four  canopies 
are  decorated  with  sculptured  figures,  roses,  and  médaillons  of 
Abelard  and  Heloisa.  In  this  chapel  is  tlie  tomb  built  for  Abelard, 
by  Peter  the  Vénérable,  at  the  priory  of  St.  Marcel.  He  is  re- 
presented  in  a  recumbent  posture,  the  head  slightly  inclined 
and  the  hands  joined.  By  bis  side  is  the  statue  of  Heloisa.  The 
bas-reliefs  round  this  sarcophagus  represent  the  fathers  of  the 
c^urch.  At  the  foot  on  one  side  of  the  tomb  are  inscriptions  ; 
and  at  the  angles  are  four  others  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
monument,  its  removal,  and  its  érection  in  the  Musée  des  Mo- 
numents Français,  from  whence  it  was  transported  to  tiie 
cemetery  of  Père  La  Chaise,  Near  this  spot  repose  General 
Murray  and  Rear-admiral  Colbert.  On  the  side  of  the  avenue 
opposite  the  chapel  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa  are  two  divisions,  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  in  which  are  that  of  the  great 
naturalist,  Cuvier;  those  of  M.  and  Mme.  Réveillon,  of  whom 
the  latter  was  the  first  victim  of  the  Révolution  in  1789,  when 
their  paper-hangings  manufactory  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
was  burnt  by  the  populace  ;  and  that  of  Pigault  Le  Brun.  In  the 
next  divisions  are  interred  a  M.  Schacheres,shoemakerto  Made- 
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moiselle  d'Orléans,  whose  epitaph,  composed  by  hlmself  and 

inscribed  on  lus  tomb  before  his  death,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 

vanily;  Ihe  Duchess  de  Fleury;  Ihe  noble  family  De  Coigny; 

the  Prince  de  Monaco»  who  in  1819  drowned  himself,  at  the  âge 

of  Gl  years;  the  Russian  princess Gatignie,  a  Gotliicmonument; 

the  celebrated  médical  professor  Halle;  Delambre,  the  astro- 

nomer;  Langlés,  the  Oriental  scholar;  the  Marchioness  deCon- 

dorcet;  the  famous  Regnault  St.  Jean  d*Angely  ;  Baron  Denon, 

a  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  that  disVmguîsbed 

traveller;  the  Duke  de  Laval  Montmorency;  and  the  Duchess 

de  Castries,  a  handsome  monument.  The  next  divisions  of  this 

section,  comprised  between  the  principal  avenues,  contain  Ihe 

aeronaut  Charles,  successor  of  Montgolfier;  Madame  Dufresnoy, 

surnamed  the  tenth  muse  of  the  âge;  the  celebrated  chemist 

Fourcroy,  a  bust  of  marble;  Hauy,  the   mineralogist;  Yan 

Spaendonck,  painter  of  flowers  ;  Breguet,  the  celebrated  walch- 

maker;  Parny,  author  of  the  Guerre  des  Dieux,  etc.;  Chenier; 

Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia;  Grétry,  Ihe 

celebrated  composer;  the  poet  Delille,  a  plain  tomb  of  large 

dimensions,  surrounded  by  palisades.andbearing  no  inscription 

but  his  name;  Boieldieu  and  Bellini,  the  celebrated  composers-, 

Dupuytren,  the  great  surgeon  and  anatomist;  Prévost,  inventor 

of  the  Panorama,  a  black  marble  pyramîd  ;  Yisconti,  a  sarco- 

phagus  of  black  granité  surmounted  by  his  bust;  Guinguené.a 

dislinguished  author;  the  celebrated  Talma,  a  plain  monument 

without  inscription;  G éricault,  the  painter;  Madame  Blanchard, 

who  perished  July  6th,.l819,  by  the  ignition  of  her  balloon,  a 

cippus  surmounted  by  a  globe  in  fiâmes  ;  and  the  composer  Méhu/. 

Aller  visiting  the  above  monuments,  the  visitor  should  cross 

the  avenue  and  inspect  those  on  the  opposite  side,  as  far  as  tbe 

second  turning,  having  the  chapelon  hisrear.  Hère  are  iaterred 

Valencienne,  landscape-painter;  Isabey,  sen»;  Désaugiers,  the 

author  and  chansonnier.  In  the  avenue  at  one  extremity  of 

which  is  the  chapel,  are  several  handsome  monuments,  wbich 

deserve  attention.  In  the  middle  of  the  Rond  Point  stands  a 

beautiful  monument  erected   by  public  subscription  to  lif^ 

memory  of  Casimir  Périer,  Prime  Minister  in  1832,  conststingof 

an  excellent  statue  of  the  statesman  placed  on  a  lofly  pedestal. 

Around  thiscircular  space  are  sepulchral  chapels  of  thefamili^ 

Souriac  and  Mallet,  the  latter  surmounted  by  a  fine  marble 

group  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Jésus;  hère  also  are  inlerredlhc 

Duke  de  Frias;  M.  le  Bailli  de  Crussol,  a  superb  monument, 

Valentin  Hauy,  who  taught  the  blind  to  read  by  means  of  cha- 

racters  in  wood  ;  Monge,  the  georaeter,  a  handsome  sep«ï<'f"^' 
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chapel  surmounted  by  a  temple,  with  liis  bust  in  marble,  erected 
by  his  pupils;  and  Madame  Guizot.  A  small  path  leads  ofT,  a 
Utile  south  of  the  principal  road  to  Ihe  right,  to  a  part  of  the 
cemetery  in  wliicli  are  the  tombs  of  Labédoyère  ;  llte  Siéyes 
family  ;  Marshal  Lauriston,  etc.;  a  curions  turret-shaped  tomb 
and  a  large  obelisk  will  also  be  remarked  hère.  The  principal 
road  winding  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  should  next  be  foilowed 
by  tbe  visitor.  Along  ils  whole  extent  it  présents  a  succession 
of  the  most  beautiful  tombs.  Some  of  the  most  remarlcable  are 
tiiose  of  Marshal  Kellermann,  Duke  de  Valmy  ;  Jacob  Ricardo, 
£sq.;  the  Laffitte  family;  Lanjuinais;  Prince  de  Castelcicala  ;  the 
wife  of  Marshal  Macdonald;  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr;  Gount 
Lavalette;  Hon.  Ashley  Gooper;  Gen.  Frère;  Fitzherbert,  etc. 
A  rlsing  ground  at  the  eastern  end  of  tlie  cemetery  commands 
a  delightful  view  over  Yincennes,  and  contains  several  yery 
beautiful  tombs  ;  among  them  is  one  of  the  Marquise  de  Dalmalie, 
daughter-in-law  ofMarshalSoult.  The  visitor  should  nowascend 
the  hill  west  ofthe  avenue,  and  he  will  then  findhimself  among 
many  of  the  greatest  names  of  France.  The  tomb  that  will  iirst 
meet  his  eye,  south  of  the  principal  road,  is  the  élégant  sepul- 
chral  column  of  Yiscount  de  Martignac  ;  after  it  he  will  find  Uie 
monuments  of  General  d'Abadie;  Miot  de  Melito  ;  de  Sussy  ;  the 
celebrated  Yolney  ;  the  Gount  de  Grave,  minister  of  Louis  XVI.; 
the  Duke  Decrés,  a  monument  of  large  dimensions,  on  which 
two  bas-reliefs  represent  naval  actions  with  the  English  ;  Marshal 
Serrurier;  the  Duchess  de  Mazarin;  the  Gount  de  la  Martillière, 
a  sarcophagus  surrounded  by  small  cannon;  la  Reveillière- 
Lepaux,  a  noted  character  at  the  Révolution;  Hué,  the  faithful 
attendant  of  Louis  XVI.;  the  Abbé  Sicard,  director  of  tlie  Deaf 
and  Dumb  School  ;  Gen.  de  Keversau  ;  Gen.  Pacthod>  the  word 
"Eylau"  inscribedon  his  tomb;  the Ghancellor  Gambacérès,  an 
élégant  monument  ;  Rabaut-Pommier  and  Mestezart,  Protestant 
ministers,  the  latter  a  tomb  in  tlie  form  of  a  cottage  ;  Uie  cele- 
brated Madame  Gottin;  Marshal  Reumonville,  a  pedeslal  of 
black  marble;  Beaumarchais,  the  dramatist  ;  Marshal  Davoust, 
Prince  d'Eckmuhl,  a  pyramid  of  granité;  Marshal  Lefèvre,  a 
magnificent  sarcophagus  of  white  marble;  two  figures  of  Famé 
crown  the  bust  of  the  Marshal  in  relief,  a  serpent,  the  emblem 
of  immortality,  encircles  his  sword,  and  the  inscription— SoMol, 
maréchaL  dite  de  DanUick,  pair  de  France  :  Flewrui,  Avant" 
Garde ^  Poisage  du  Bhin,  Altenkirken»  Dantxick,  Montmirail; 
Marshal  Masséna,  Prince  d'Ëssling,  a  pyramid  of  white  marble, 
21  feet  in  height,  a  portrait  ofthe  Marshal  in  bas-relief,  and  tbe 
inscription— AtiH)l«^Zt»rtc^^  Gênet,  E$$ling  ;  JAstsIibI  Suchet, 
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Duke  d'Albufera,  in  beautiful  white  marble,  richly  ornamented 
wilh  bas-reliefs  of  fine  exécution  ;  Gen.  Dumuy,  an  antique iomb 
of  black  marble  ;  the  Russian  Countess  Deinidoff,  a  most  beautiful 
temple  of  wbite  marble,  tbe  attic  supported  by  10  colunms, 
under  whicb  is  a  sarcopbagus  surmounted  by  a  cushioa  beartug 
the  arms  and  coronet  of  the  deceased;  Lameth,  3  colunms 
placed  together  bearing  each  ah  urn;  Windsor;  Camille Périer 
Manuel,  the  celebrated  orator  of  the  Ghamber  of  Deputies 
Girodet,  the  celebrated  palnter,  a  monument  wilh  his  bust 
General  Foy,  a  superb  monument  erected  by  national  subscnp- 
tion,  consistingofasepulchre  surmounted  bya  temple,  iDwhî<di 
is  seen  a  statue  of  the  gênerai  in  the  act  of  addressing  the 
Ghamber  of  Deputies  ;  Benjamin  Gonstant,  a  small  plain  tomb; 
Niemerowski,  président  of  the  National  Government  of  Poland 
in  1831  ;  Dulong;  and  Marshal  Ney.  A  little  to  the  westof  thèse 
tombs,  and  near  to  the  tomb  of  Gen.  Foy,  are  those  of  Baroo 
Simon,  a  pedestal  of  black  marble  surmounted  by  an  obeliskand 
an  urn;  the  Marchioness  de  Beauharnais,  sister-in-law  of  ibe 
Empress  Joséphine  and  mother  of  Madame  de  LaTalelte  ;  Par- 
mentier,  to  whom  France  is^n  a  great  measure  indebtedfoi* 
the  gênerai  cultivation  of  the  potato  ;  and  Gaptain  Gochraoe 
with  his  brother.  Westward  of  thèse  are  the  tombs  of  Molière, 
a  sarcophagus  of  stone,  supported  by  four  columns  and  su^ 
mounted  by  a  vase  ;  La  Fontaine,  a  cenotaph,  crowned  by  afoi 
in  black  marble,  and  ornamented  with  two  bas-reliefs  in  bronze» 
one  representing  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  itork,  and  the 
otherthe  wolf  and  the  lanib;  Laplace,  the  great  astronomer, 
a  tomb  of  white  marble,  from  which  rises  an  obelisk  surmounleii 
by  an  um,  ornamented  with  a  star  encircled  by  palm-branches  | 
and  the  inscriptions  alluding  to  his  works  :  Mécanigtêe  CéM 
i*4i'$y8tème  du  Monde^ProbabiHtés ;  General  d'Arbouvilie,  ^ 
iflc^ultahral  chapel;  Marshal  de  Perignon,  an  antique  tomb; 
^isdantt  <}e$t  Julien,  surnamed  by  Voltaire  the  PapWonPlà- 
lft>«b^(^>t|ie'Cotmtess  de  la  Marcke,  illegitimate  sister  of  Ibe 
.Klng^eff  PnÉBia(^  èohimn  of  grey  marble  crowned  by  an  uro; 
fittœiHteclulS'de^Ifei^mbnl'^allerande,  who,  on  the  memorabie. 
utmH  <X:A«gi|i,<plelcedititasetflbetween  Louis  XYI.  and  Ihemob, 
i4ol(âefettdihjtri«QT»«igh)^{3[nd>à(:liBfty  obelisk  of  the  Gemood 

-^êA'î^  «samAîft  tlttrttpaîl  oMhaïqpaàettryn^iioh  lies  beyond  Ibe  | 
;fttoalgiiiivdiulltmÈNMl()ilo«|(ll^vi^  hewtli 

,€ridi-nuiiAéhmè10bi^lK.<pinj)9liiiBd'imin|i^i^ 
9lièâutlfulvilB«glndingtfo6»lbeièfeittetoa^Ml|of  tUi^hiàdi  tphei»  i 
«Mliâi  ^«Krife^oNi^  all^^h»\Mtt)IM^tlM^e9iÉl«(ralltiM»^ 
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lai;  the  Perregaux  fainily ;  Gount  Rougemont  de  Lowenberg,  a 
bandsome  tomb;  the  family  Graufiird  d'Orsay;  Miss  Luscombe, 
with  an  élégant  Latin  inscription;  Picard,  the  dramatist;  Sir 
H.  Gromble;  the  Delessert  family;  Madame  Maurenq,  a  white 
marble  column,  round  which  some  living  iyy  is  most  tastefully 
trained;  Lady  Headley  ;  Sir  W.  Keppel,  and  a  great  number  of 
ûther  ËDglish  tombs.  Hère  too  are  the  monuments  of  the  Duke 
of  Fernau  Nunez,  Spanish  Ambassador;  of  the  Gount  de  Mont- 
morency; Lady  Granville  Temple,  a  sepulchral  urnj  Gount 
Dam,  Author  of  the  History  of  Venice;  Gamier  Pages;  Don  M. 
L.  Urquijo,  a  handsome  circular  temple;  and  a  remarkably 
beautiful  chapel  witbout  any  inscription,  but  yery  sumptuous 
in  ils  détails,  standing  next  to  it.  À  little  farther  to  the  west, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  avenue,  is  the  tomb  of  a  son  of  the 
Marcheso  di  San  Tommaso,  an  exquisile  pièce  of  sculpture,  with 
an  angel  surmounting  it.  Beyond  this,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
is  a  liandsome  tomb,  with  a  lofty  obelisk,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Ibe  daughter  of  the  Ducbess  de  Duras  ;  and  near  it  is  the  élé- 
gant tomb  of  the  Marquis  d'Argence.  Hère  too  is  a  very  lofty 
pyramid,  erected  to  the  memory  of  M.  Beaujour,  and  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  cemetery.  From  this  part 
the  stranger  may  follow  the  alley  leading  towards  the  south. 
He  wiU  pass  near  the  tombs  of  Tallien,  who  after  having  wielded 
the  destinies  of  France  died  in  abject  poyerty  ;  the  Abbé  Sabatier 
de  Cabre,  who  was  the  first  that  demanded  the  convocation  of 
the  States-General  in  1789  ;  M.  Boulard,  whoundertook  ajoumey 
to  the  quarries  of  Garrara,  to  buy  the  marble  for  the  eonstruo- 
tion  of  his  tomb  ;  Gericault  ;  and  De  Sèze,  an  advocate,  the 
intrepid  defender  of  Louis  XVL  The  visiter  will  now  arrive  at 
the  chapel  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  a  plain  Dorio  building, 
about  56  feet  by  28  in  length  and  breadth,  and  56  feet  in  height. 
In  front  of  it  is  an  open  platform,  from  whence  the  eye  ranges 
over  Paris.  Behind  the  chapel  and  near  it  will  be  found  the 
monument  of  the  Abbé  Gaultier,  The  stranger  will  next  proceed 
by  the  celebratedDavid^s  tomb,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cemetery, 
in  which  the  tombs  are  principally  those  of  persons  **unknown 
lo  famé  ;"  but  where  much  will  be  found  to  attract  attention. 
The  lemporary  graves  are  mostly  in  this  quarter;  and  beyond 
are  Ihe  fosses  communes,  Two  long  alleys  exlénd  from  the 
chapel  towards  tlie  boulevard  ;  they  are  planted  with  overhan^ 
ing  lime-trees,  which  produce  a  solemn  effect.  The  ground 
between  them,  and  in  gênerai  ail  this  lower  part,  does  not 
eontain  much  to  interest  the  visiter.  During  the  spring  the 
odorifereus  shrubs  and  blossoms  of  the  acacia-trees  fill  the  air 
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with  perfume,  and  attract  to  this  cemetery  crowds  of  persons  of 
ail  classes.  In  1814,  while  the  forces  of  the  allied  powerswere 
approaching  Paris,  formidable  batteries  were  established  in  the 
cemetery  of  Père  La  Chaise,  which  commands  the  plain  extend- 
ing  to  Vlncennes.  The  walls  were  pierced  with  loop-holes.  The 
pupils  of  the  school  of  Alfort  occupied  it  on  the  30th  of  March, 
and  successfuUy  resisted  two  attacksofRussian  troops  detached 
by  General  Barclay  de  Tolly.  On  the  third  attack,  however,  the 
Russians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  cemetery;  and  their 
possession  of  the  batteries  hastened  the  surrender  of  the  village 
of  Charonne.  Paris  having  capitulated  the  same  evening,  the 
Russians bivouacked  in  the  cemetery,  and  cutdown  many  of 
tlie  trees  for  fuel.  In  1815,  while  the  combined  forces  of  the 
allies  surrounded  Paris  a  second  time,  interments  were  tempo- 
rarily  suspended  hère. 

Père  La  Chaise  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  asinterest- 
ing  sights  of  Paris.  To  inspect  it  thoroughly  would  require 
many  days.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rivalry  of  art  (1)  which 
abounds  hère  weakens  the  effect  on  the  imagination  which  the 
solemn  character  of  the  place  ought  to  inspire.  (2) 

On  leaving  the  cemetery,  the  visitor  is  advised  to  foUow  the 
ou  ter  boulevard,  as  far  as  the 

Barrière  du  Trône.— Hère  he  will  find  two  handsome  and 
lofty  columns,  erected  in  1788,  but  only  recently  finished,  ob 
the  lower  part  of  the  shafts  of  which  are  two  colossal  figures 
representing  Victory  and  Peace,  by  Desbœufs,  and  surmounted 
by  bronze  statues,  one  of  St.  Louis,  by  Etex,  and  the  other  of 
Philippe  Auguste,  by  Dupont.  A  throne  was  erected  hère,  ob 
which  Louis  XIV.  received  the  homage  of  the  city,  on  his 
triumphal  entry,  on  the  26th  August,  1660,  whence  il  dérives 
its  name.  The  road  from  hence  leading  to  Vincennes  is  wide, 
with  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  on  each  side.  The  large  circular 
space  immediately  within  the  barrier  was  used  by  the  Jacobits 
of  1794  as  a  supplementary  place  of  exécution  ;  in  the  August 
of  that  year,  they  immolated  69  of  their  victims  hère  in  one  da/. 

(1)  It  has  been  calculated  that  duriog  40  years  ihal  this  ground  kas 
been  devoted  to  its  présent  purpose,  not  less  than  lOO  millions  of  francs, 
or  4  millions  sterling,  bave  been  expended  in  the  érection  of  the  monu- 
ments ;  and  it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret  lo  tbink  that,  from  their  slight 
construction,  the  grealer  part  of  them  will  probably  not  exist  al  tbt 
end  of  the  cenlury.  The  number  of  lombs  is  upwards  of  i5,ooo. 

(2)  For  the  convenience  of  the  strangerin  Paris,  it  may  be  meotioMi 
that  an  omnibus  leaves  the  Place  du  Carrousel  for  Ihe  cemetery,  •>' 
vice  vertà,  every  ave  minutes,  from  8  in  the  moroing  till  dusk. 
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Public  festivals  for  this  quarter  of  Paris  are  now  held  hère  ;  and 
displays  of  iire-works,  shows,  games,  etc.,  whenever  given  by 
jovemment,  take  place  hère  as  well  as  in  the  Cliamps  Élysées. 
Vt  other  times  it  looks  deserted  enough  ;  but  the  municipality 
ntend  to  ornament  it  in  the  style  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
^ith  a  bronze  fountain  modelled  from  the  Eléphant  once  in- 
ended  for  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

The  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  leads  westward, 
and  is  a  wide  though  not  well-built  street,  is,  it  is  said,  to  be 
planted  like  the  boulevards.  In  this  neighbourhood  tlie  govern- 
ment  is  now  erecting,  at  an  estimatedcostof  4,400,000  fr.,  "  La 
Nouvelle  Force,"  a  large  cellular  prison,  in  the  form  of  an  open 
fan,  ail  the  corridors  of  which,  terminating  in  acommon  centre, 
w^ill  be  constanlly  under  the  eye  of  the  inspector  :  it  will  con- 
tain  1200  prisoners, and  is  intendedto  replace  ''La  Force."  Tlie 
stranger  will  perceive  the  Marché  aux  Fourrages,  and  may 
pass  on  to  the 

Maison  d'Enghien,  8,  rue  de  Picpus.— This  small  hospital, 
called  after  the  unfortunate  duke  whose  name  it  bears,  was 
foundedby  his  mother,  theDuchess  of  Bourbon,  in  1819.  Since 
the  death  of  tbat  princess  it  lias  been  supported  by  Madame 
Adelaide  d'Orléans.  The  situation  is  airy,  and  the  utmost  clean- 
liness  and  order  prevail  in  the  establishment.  It  contains 
60  beds,  of  which  18  are  for  women.  The  Sœurs  de  St.  Vincent 
de  Paule  attend  upon  the  inmates. 
Ât  No.  18  is  the  Hôpital  Militaire  de  Picpus, 
Lower  down,  at  No.  15,  was  once  a  convent  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustin,  now  converted  into  a  boarding-school,  but  still 
preserving  the  chapel  of  the  religious  house.  Within  the  walls 
of  this  establishment  is  a  small  private  cemetery,  containing 
Ihe  remains  of  several  noble  families,  de  Noailles,  de  Gram- 
mont,  de  Montaigu,  Rosambo,  Lamoignon,  etc.;  and  hère  too 
in  this  spot  almost  unknown,  beneath  a  simple  tomb,  lies  one 
of  the  purest  public  characters  of  modem  times,  Lafayette.  In 
an  adjoining  place  of  sépulture  repose  several  victims  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  The  visitor,  who  may  be  desirous  to  see  this 
interesting,  though  small,  cemetery,  will  readily  obtain  admis- 
sion by  applying  at  the  porteras  lodge. 

The  stranger  will  arrive,  by  the  rue  de  Picpus,  at  the  barrier 
of  the  same  name,  and  will  then  find  himself  in  the  village  of 
Uercy.  The  warehouses  for  wine  extend  half  a  mile  along  the 
river.  Wine  can  be  left  hère  in  bond  ;  and  the  quai  may  be 
scen  at  times  quite  covered  with  casks.  At  Bercy  passes  over 
lUe  Seine  r^^^^i^ 
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The  Pont  de  Berct,  or  de  la  Game,  a  cbain  bridge,  witfa  a 
central  and  two  subordinate  suspensions.  U  is  supperted  on 
two  piles  of  masonry  erected  in  the  stream.  U  cost  750,000  fir., 
and  ils  average  annual  produce  is  70,000  fir. 

Immediately  within  the  Barrière  de  la  Râpée  stands  the  great 

DÉPÔT  DES  FoDMUGEs,  foT  tho  uso  of  tho  gaTTison  of  Paris.— 
A  handsome  building,  300  feet  long,  and  4  storeys  in  bei^t, 
containing  the  oats  and  other  grain  for  the  cayalry  ;  and  by  îts 
side  sheds,  600  feet  in  length,  and  25  feet  high,  constantly  fùll 
of  straw,  bay,  etc.  By  the  river  Is  a  bouse  for  the  clerks  and 
other  superintendents  of  this  establishment. 

The  rues  de  Rambouillet  and  Petite  Rambouillet  lead  lato 
the  rue  de  Reuilly  ;  at  the  western  end  of  which  is  the  large 
pile  of  buildings,  erected  by  Colbert,  for  the  royal  manufactory 
of  looking-glasses  (removedto  313,  rue  St.  Denis),  but  now 
converted  into  a  barrack.  Near  this  is  the 

HÔPITAL  St.  Antoine,  206,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.— 
The  abbey  of  St.  Antoine  having  been  suppressed,  this  hospital 
was  establisbed  in  the  buildings,  in  1795.  The  structure  le  mo- 
dem, it  having  been  rebuilt  in  1770,  after  the  deûgns  of  Lenoir 
le  Romain.  A  new  ward  was  constnicted  in  1790.  The  patients 
hère  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  of  the  Hôtel  Dieu;  and  they 
are  attended  by  the  Saun  de  Ste,  Marthe.  The  number  of 
beds  is  300.  The  average  number  of  patients  is  3500;  and  the 
mortality  1  in  8.37.  Physicians  :  Drs.  Guérard,  Kapeler,  and 
Piedagnel;  surgeon  *.  M.  Bérard  aîné.  The  days  for  vlsitiDg  the 
patients  are  Sundays  and  Thursdays  ;  strangers  are  admitted 
every  day,  on  application  at  the  bureau. 
In  the  rue  St.  Bernard  stands 

Ste.  Marguerite,  parish  church  of  the  6th  arrondissenetent.^ 
It  was  originally  a  chapel,  erected  in  1625,  but  became  par»- 
chial  in  1712  ;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  first  date,  the  choir 
and  transepts  of  the  latter.  It  is  cruciform,  with  aisles  ;  the  triB- 
septs  are  only  chapels,  that  to  the  south,  of  the  Virgin,  that  to 
the  north,  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule.  A  large  chapel,  dedicated 
to  l6$  Amei  en  Purgatoire,  communicates  with  the  north  aiste 
of  the  choir;  it  was  built  in  1765,  and  is  badly  painted  in  fresco; 
ils  allar-piece,  in  oil,  however,  is  good,  but  much  ii^ured  by 
damp.  In  an  architectural  point  of  view,  Uiis  ctiurch  is  of  small 
interest,  but  is  rich  in  pictures.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave 
is  a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  about  10  feet  by  7,  of  the  schooi 
of  Domenichino  ;  a  very  fine  production,  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  figures  which  it  contains,  and  for  the  beauty  of 
some  of  the  female  countenances.  In  the  nave  is  a  large  pic- 
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iure  of  thë  Expulsion  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  by  Wafflard,  of  th« 
modern  Frencii  school.  The  south  transept  contains  a  Holy 
Family,  of  exquisite  exécution.  It  is  either  of  the  French  of* 
Flemish  scbool*  A  yery  beautifui  Assuuiption  is  opposite  to  it. 
To  tbe  west  of  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  is  a  fine  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Lesileuf  ;  on  the  east,  the  infant  Jésus  in  the 
Manger,  of  the  same  sehool.  On  the  east  side  of  this  transept 
is  a  Salutation  of  Mai7  and  Elizabeth,  probably  by  Lebrun,  an 
excellent  picture;  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  large  paintings 
by  Galloche  and  Restaut,  of  St.  Yincent  de  Paule,  forming  part 
of  a  curiou»  and  yaluable  séries  of  pictures  relating  to  that 
saint,  possessed  by  this  ehurch.  Over  the  sacristy  door,  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  a  painting,  about  8  feet  by  7,  on 
wood,  representing  an  Entombment  of  the  Savlour,  of  great 
beauty  and  raine.  The  north  aisle  of  the  choir  bas  a  small 
painting  of  a  female  saint,  near  the  altar  of  St.  GenelièTe. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  fine  bas-relief  of  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  two  ptipils  of  Girardon,  in  white  marble.  In  the 
Dorth  transept  are  three  large  and  good  pictures  representing 
différent  passages  in  the  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  ia  one  of 
which  he  is  represeoted  wtth  St.  François  de  Sales  ;  the  other 
Iwo  eotttain  portraits  of  Anne  of  Austria.  A  fourth  picture,  of 
indiffèrent  exécution,  represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  saint; 
and  there  are  also  in  this  transept  a  modem  painting  of  St. 
Ambroise,  and  a  Christ  bearing  the  Cross.  No  tradition  is  pre- 
senred  in  the  ehurch  of  the  places  from  whence  thèse  pictures 
came.  The  rector  of  this  ehurch  was  the  first  Catholic  priest 
who  broke  the  Tow  of  celîbacy  at  the  Révolution.  It  is  said  that 
Ihe  unfortunate  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  who,  afler  the 
death  of  bis  parents,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  cobbler, 
named  Simon,  whose  ill  treatment  he  did  not  long  survive, 
was  burîed  in  the  cemetery  of  this  ehurch. 

Retuming  hence  into  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the 
stranger  will  pass  by  the  shabby  and  meanly  surrounded 

Marché  Bbaoveau,  erected  in  177»:  the  neighbourhood  is  ë 
kind  of  Rag-fair. 

At  No.  128,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  is  a  building  which 
was  formerly  approprialed  to  the  réception  and  éducation  of 
orphan  and  foundling  chtldren,  connectcd  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Enfans  Trouvés*  It  was  founded  in  1660  by  the 
bounly  of  M.  Aligrc  and  hîs  lady.  It  is  ultimately  destined  to 
be  an  hospice  for  400  old  men,  who  will  be  maintained  for  life 
on  paying  the  annual  sum  of  400  francs  each.  At  présent,  as 
succursal  to  the  Hdtei  Dïeu,  it  contains  dOO  beds;  tbe  tsmbef 
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of  patients  average  6000»  the  mortality  i  in  15.SS.  Phyâcians 
Kapeler,  Guérard,  Predagnel,  Malgaigne.  The  patients  are  al- 
tended  by  the  Sœurt  d$  SU.  Marthe, 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  is  the 
Fontaine  Ste.  Catherine,  decorated  with  pilasters  surmounted 
by  a  pediment.  Nearly  opposite,  the  rue  St.  Nicholas  leads  to  the 

HÔPITAL  Royal  des  Qoinze-Yingts,  38,  rue  de  Ghareatoa.— 
This  hospitai  for  the  bimd  was  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1260, 
at  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Nicaise,  in  the  rue  St.  Honoré,  and 
was  removed  to  the  Hôtel  det  Mousquetaires  Noirs,  in  1779, 
by  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  At  the  Révolution  part  of  the  property 
of  this  institution  was  confiscated,  but  was  restored  in  1814. 
The  iiumber  of  familles  living  hère  is  300  ;  the  blind  are  received 
with  their  families,  and  encouraged  to  marry,  if  single.  In  a 
few  instances  both  husbagd  and  wife  are  blind.  None  are  ad- 
mitted  but  those  both  blind  and  indigent,  and  sucb  are  re- 
ceived hère  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Each  blind  person, 
if  unmarried,  receives  20  sous  a-day,  if  married,  26  sous,  for 
food  and  clothing,  with  Ij-lb.  of  bread';  they  are  lodged  gratu't- 
tously.  The  children  are  sent  to  a  primary  school  ;  and  aa 
asylum  is  instituted  for  them  in  the  hospitai,  where  boys  re- 
main till  14  and  receive  3  sous  a-day,  and  girls  remain  till  14, 
and  receive  5  sous  a-day.  Their  apprentice  fées  are  paid  b; 
the  establishment.  Those  children  that  are  blind  are  sent  to 
tlie  Institution  Royale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  (see  lOth  Arron- 
dissement). Résides  the  inmates  of  this  hospitai,  there  are  600 
outHloor  pensioners  attached  to  it,  divided  into  three  classes, 
who  receive,  Ist  class,  100  fr.;  2nd  class,  150  fr.;  and  3rd  class, 
200  fr.  per  annum.  Physicians  Lacroze  and  Andrieux.  The 
chapel  of  this  establishment,  dedicated  to  St.  Antoine,  was,  io 
1802,  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  as  a  chapel  of 
ease.  Strangersare  admitted  to  the  hospitai  daily.  Adjoiningitis 

St.  Antoine,  first  chapel  of  ease  to  Ste.  Marguerite.— This 
church,  as  above  stated,  forms  a  part  of  the  Hôpital  Royal  des 
Quinze-Vingts,  but  is  uninteresting.  It  was  built  in  1701,  and 
annexed  to  the  parish  of  Ste.  Marguerite  in  1802. 

An  iron  bridge,  of  a  construction  similar  to  those  at  Yenice, 
bas  been  thrown  over  the  Canal  St.  Martin  close  to  this  spot, 
in  order  that  the  circulation  of  passengers  may  no  longer  be 
suspended  while  barges  are  passing  through  the  locks. 

The  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ends  at  the 

Place  de  la  Bastille.— The  Bastille  was  attacked  and  cap- 
tured  by  the  people  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789.  In  May  and  June 
of  the  foUowing  year  it  was  demolished,  in  pursuance  of  a  d^ 
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crée  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  part  of  the  materials  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  tlie  Pont  Louis  XVI.  Ils  site 
now  fonns  tlie  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  the  moat  is  converted 
into  a  basin  for  boats  passing  through  the  new  canal.  In  the 
centre  of  the  place,  the  construction  of  a  fountain  was  begun, 
by  order  of  Napoléon,  but  bas  been  since  abandoned.  According 
to  the  design  presented  by  Denon,  an  arch  over  the  Canal  St. 
Martin  was  to  bear  a  bronze  éléphant  more  than  72  feet  high, 
including  the  tower  supported  by  the  animal.  The  water  was 
to  issue  from  the  trunk  of  this  colossal  figure;  each  of  whose 
legs  was  intended  to  measure  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  one 
of  Uiem  was  to  be  a  staircase  leading  to  the  tower.  The  great 
plaster  model,  of  what  would  hâve  been  at  the  same  Urne  a 
very  beautifui  as  well  as  singular  monument,  still  stands  within 
Ihe  enclosure,  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  municipal  council 
hâve  lately,  on  the  proposai  of  the  prefect,  determined  to  erect 
this  monument  in  cast-iron  or  bronze,  at  the  Barrière  du  Trône. 
Under  the  Restoration  it  was  intended  to  erect  a  colossal  figure 
of  the  city  of  Paris  on  the  base  already  constructed  for  the 
éléphant  of  Napoléon  ;  but  after  the  events  of  July  1830,  this 
plan  also  was  altered,  and,  on  the  28 th  July  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing,  the  works  of  the  présent  monument  were  commenced 
in  the  présence  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  The  lower  part,  which 
waserected  by  Napoléon,  consists  of  an  immense  arch  thrown 
over  the  canal,  round  which  is  placed  a  vast  circular  casing  of 
masonry,  on  which  stood  the  basins  intended  for  the  fountain, 
the  lower  of  red  Flemish  marble;  the  upper  of  white,  with 
lions'  heads  and  laurel  wreaths  surrounding  its  comice  at  re- 
gular  intervais.  Within  this  pile  of  masonry  was  tlie  apparatus 
of  pipes,  etc.,  for  the  fountain,  with  staircases  descending  to 
tlie  canal.  It  now  serves  as  a  platform  on  which  bas  been 
raised  the  Column  of  July,  its  pedestal  standing  immediately  on 
a  basement  of  white  marble,  supported  by  blocks  of  granité. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  pedestal  is  figured,  in  bold  relief,  a 
lion  passant,  and  underneath  the  foUowing  inscription  : 

A  la  gloire  des  Giloyens  Français,  qui  s'armèrent  et  combattirent 
poar  la  défense  des  libertés  publiques  dans  les  mémorables  journées 
des  27, 28,  et  29  Juillet,  1830. 

Ât  the  angles  of  the  pedestal  is  the  Gallic  cock  bearing  an 
oaken  wreath  in  its  claws.  The  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  partly 
iluted,  and  partly  encircled  with  bands  bearing  lions'  heads, 
whose  open  mouths  admit  light  and  air  to  the  staircase  within. 
The  spaces  into  which  thèse  bands  divide  the  column  are  filled 
with  the  uames  of  504  patriots  killed  during  the  Three  Days  of 
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1830.  The  Gorinthian  capital,  over  which  is  a  railed  galiery, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  pièce  of  bronze  eyer  cast,  being  16}  feet 
wide;  il  is  oraamented  with  lions' heads,  children  bearing  gar- 
lands,  etc.  Surmounting  the  capital  is  a  gilt  globe,  and  on  it 
stands  a  colossal  figure,  gilt  also,  representing  the  **  Genius  of 
Liberty;"  in  his  right  hand  is  a  torch,  in  his  left  a  broken 
chain  ;  he  is  on  tiptoe,  with  wings  expanded,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
taking  flight,  and  might  not  inaptly  be  mistaken  for  the  "  Spirit 
of  Propagandism."  The  height  of  the  column,  which  is  of  the 
composite  order,  is  about  163  feet,  the  diameterl2feet;  weight 
of  métal  employed  163,283  Ib.  avoirdupois;  it  cost  about 
1,200,000  fr.  Unlike  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendôme,  the 
métairie  cylinders  of  which  it  is  composed  are  not  supported 
by  masonry  within  ;  the  staircase  is  therefore,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended,  and  the  conséquence  is  that  it  vibrâtes  perceptibly  to 
every  blast  of  wind.  The  original  designer,  M.  Âtavoisie  (wfao 
had  been  previously  entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the 
Fountain  intended  to  be  placed  liere),  dying  in  1834,  the  su- 
perintendence  devolved  on  his  young  assistant,  M.  Duc.  The 
former  had  proposed  a  plain  Doric  pillar.  It  was  iaaugurated 
with  great  ceremony  on  the  28th  July,  1840,  when  the  remaiBS 
of  the  revolutionary  victims  were  deposited  in  the  vaults  un- 
derneath.  In  the  marble  ped estai  is  a  circular  corridor,  paved 
with  white  marble,  relieved  with  stars  and  crosses  of  blacfc 
marble,  and  lighted  by  Windows  of  stained  glass.  Deseenéing 
a  few  steps,  are  the  funereal  vaults,  secured  by  four  casl^-iroa 
doors,  ornamented  with  rich  tracery.  Each  vault  Gontains  a 
vast  sarcophagus  14  yards  in  length,  1  in  width,  and  1  de^ 
Âround  the  base  of  the  pedestal  is  an  enclosure  flagged  wÀ 
marble,  and  protected  by  a  massive  iron  railing.  The  view  trom 
the  top  of  the  column  is  very  fine.  A  small  gratuity  to  the 
keepers  is  expected,  but  not  exacted. 

Near  the  column  will  be  seen  a  rather  neat  small  buildmg 
which  serves  as  a  corps  de  garde,  A  uumber  of  similar  ones 
hâve  just  been  built  in  différent  parts  of  Paris,  with  a  view,  te 
case  of  émeutes,  to  afford  room  for  a  larger  number  of  troops 
than  the  présent  corps  de  garde  could  contaln. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  rue  SI.  Antoine  slood  a  triumphal  arch, 
which  was  demoiished  during  the  Révolution;  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Boulevard  "  Beaumarchais  "  was  once  Ibe 
résidence  of  that  celebrated  dramatisl,  demoiished  in  1823,  tê 
unité  the  basin  of  the  Arsenal  with  tliat  of  la  Villette. 

On  the  southern  side  of  this  boulevard  is  the  small  théâtre 
Beaumarchais.  (See  Théâtres.)  ^       ^ 
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At  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  No.  216,  is 

The  Visitation,  a  small  church  built  by  F.  Mansard,  in  1632, 
for  the  Dames  de  la  Visitation.  The  dôme  is  supported  by  four 
arches,  between  which  are  Gorinthian  pilasters  erowned  with 
a  comice.  The  entrance,  elevated  upon  an  estrade  of  2  steps, 
is  omamented  with  two  Gorinthian  columns.  The  interior  is 
richly  adorned  with  scroll  work,  wreaths  of  flowers,  etc.,  but 
contains  no  pictures.  It  now  belongs  to  Protestants  of  the  Gal- 
Tinistic  persuasion,  and  service  is  performed  by  the  pastors  of 
the  Oratoire  in  French,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  at  127.  The 
coovent,  destroyed  during  the  Révolution,  was  very  entensive. 

Between  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  the  river  on  the  Boule- 
yard  Bourdon,  is  the 

Grenier  de  Réserve.-— This  immense  storehouse  was  begim 
byorder  of  Napoléon,  in  1807,  as  a  dépôt  for  the  grain  and 
fleur  required  for  four  months'  consumption  of  the  city.  In 
1814,  however,  the  walls  of  the  ground-floor  alone  were 
finished  :  it  was  to  hâve  consisted  of  five  storeys,  besides  the 
ground-floor,  cellars,  and  atlics.  In  1816,  the  building  was  re- 
sumed  on  a  more  economical  scale,  and  the  ground-tloor  wâs 
roofed  in  and  divided  into  tliree  storeys.  It  is  2,160  feet  in 
length  by  64  in  breadth,  except  where  the  five  projecting  com- 
partments  give  an  additional  breadth  of  13  feet  ;  and  is  32  feet 
high.  Benealh  the  whole  is  a  range  of  cellars,  under  which 
four  waler  cuts  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  tuming 
mills.  Every  baker  in  Paris  is  obliged  to  keep  constantly  de- 
posited  hère  20  full-sized  sacks  of  flour,  and  may  warehouse 
as  much  in  addition  as  he  pleases,  on  payment  of  a  moderate 
charge.  The  building  will  contain  fully  100,000  sacks  ;  the  cel- 
lars are  used  as  a  supplementary  entrepôt  forwine.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  choiera  at  Paris,  in  1832,  this  building 
was  converted  into  a  temporary  hospital.  For  admission,  apply 
at  the  bureau  attached  to  the  building,  in  the  Place  de  TArsenal. 

Near  this,  to  the  north-east,  is  the  Government  Dépôt  des 
Poudrei  et  Salpêtres,  In  a  low  building  lately  added  are  ma- 
nufactured  percussion  caps  for  the  use  of  the  army.  AU  thèse 
establishments  are  dependencies  of 

The  Arsenal,  which  faces  the  Grenier  de  Réserve.— About 
1396,  the  city  of  Paris  built  a  dépôt  for  artillery  upon  this  spot, 
which  aflerwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  govemment.  A 
dreadful  explosion  having  taken  place  in  1563,  the  buildings 
were  reconstructed  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  by  order  of 
Charles  IX.  Henry  IV.  augmented  the  buildings  and  garden, 
and  created  the  office  of  grand-raaster  of  the  artillery,  in  fe- 
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vour  of  Sully.  Louis  XIY.  having  caused  arsenals  lo  be  con- 
structed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  Ihe  casting  of  cannon 
in  Paris  was  discontinued.  The  only  use  made  of  tlie  foundries 
since  that  period  has  been  to  cast  statues  for  the  gardens  of 
Marly  and  Versailles.  During  the  regency,  in  1718,  some  of  the 
old  buildings  were  demolished  to  erect  a  inansion  for  the  grand- 
masler.  In  several  rooms  was  deposited  the  valuable  library, 
called  Bibliothèque  de  Paulmy,  originally  formed  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Paulmy  d'Argenson.  To  this  collection  were  added 
that  of  the  Duke  de  la  Yallière,  and  several  others,  when  U 
took  the  title  of  Bibliothèque  de  l'Arsenal.  During  the  Reslor»- 
tion  it  was  called  the  Bibliothèque  de  Monsieur,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Gount  d'Artois,  aflerwards  Gliarles  X.;  but 
since  1830,  it  has  resumed  its  appellation  de  l'Arsenal.  It  is  verj 
rich  in  history,  foreign  literature,  and  poetry,  particularly  in 
Italian  works  ;  and  contains  about  200,000  printed  volumes  and 
6,300  manuscripts,  among  which  are  some  beautiful  missak 
This  library  is  open  to  the  public  from  10  to  3  every  day,  ex- 
cept  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  from  the  15tli  of  September 
tô  the  3d  of  November.  The  rooms  of  the  apartments  of  SuIIj, 
in  which  he  used  to  receive  Henry  IV.,  are  still  to  be  seen.  They 
are  richly  gilt,  and  resemble,  in  the  style  of  their  omamenis, 
the  chambre  à  coucher  de  Marie  de  Médicis,  at  the  Luxembourg. 
To  see  them,  apply  with  passport  at.the  bureau  of  the  Director. 

Glose  to  the  Arsenal,  on  the  Quai  des  Gélestins,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  once-magnificent  couvent  of  the  Célestinss  and 
of  their  church,  which,  next  to  that  of  St.  Denis,  contained 
a  greater  number  of  tombs  of  illustrions  personages  than  anyin 
the  diocèse  of  Paris.  It  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
chapel  d'Orléans,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  remains  of 
the  brother  of  Gharles  VI.  and  his  descendants.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  chapel  is  interesting,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
spécimens  of  the  pointed  style  of  the  14th  ceutury  existing  in 
Paris.  The  buildings  of  the  convent  are  dilapidated,  except  a 
part  which  lias  been  converted  into  cavalry  barracks.  Most  of 
the  tombs  of  the  chapel  were  transported  by  the  patrioUc  ar- 
chitect,  M.  Lenoir,  to  the  Musée  des  Monuments  Français, 
rue  des  Petits^Âugustins,  and  two  remarkable  ones  are  at  the 
Louvre  in  the  Musée  de  la  Sculpture  Moderne,  This  hitherto 
neglected  portion  of  the  capital  is  now  improving  fast;  woriis 
are  in  progress,  or  projected,  which  will  give  a  new  and  hand- 
some  frontage  to  the  river. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Paul,  are  a  few  remains  of  the 
ffôtel  de  St.  PauL  long  a  royal  résidence  ^  the  remainder  is  of 
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foroparatively  late  date,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  company 
for  distributing  through  Paris  the  filtered  water  of  the  Seine. 

Opposite  tlie  Gélestins  the  suspension  bridge,  Pont  de  Da- 
miette»  leads  into  the  Isle  St.  Louis  (  see  Otli  Arrondissement  ). 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Lions,  in  the  rue  St.  Paul,  is  a 
small  square  turret,  of  the  âge  of  Henry  IV.;  and  farlher  up  in 
the  same  street,  on  the  eastem  side,  the  remains  of  the  churcli 
of  St.  Paul  will  be  perceived  in  the  gable  of  the  house,  No.  36. 
AU  the  ground  between  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  the  moat  of  the 
Bastille,  the  river,  and  the  rue  du  Figuier,  was  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  hôtels  and  buildings  which  Charles  V.,  in  1360-5, 
purchased  of  several  individuals,  and  formed  into  a  royal  palace, 
called  the  Hôtel  de  St,  Pauh  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
the  church.  The  king  inhabited  the  hôtel  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  at  the  western  extremity  ;  the  Hôtel  de  St.  Maur  was  oc- 
cupied by  his  brothers.  Within  the  enclosure  were  several 
places,  the  names  of  which  may  stiU  be  traced  in  some  of  the 
streets  built  on  their  site,  such  as  the  Hôtel  de  Putef/muce, 
and  the  buildings  de  BeautreilliSs  des  Lyons,  etc.  This  palace 
was  abandoned  by  the  kings  of  France  for  the  Palais  des  Tour- 
nelles;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  buildings, 
falling  into  decay,  were  alienated  by  the  crown,  and  sold. 

The  visitor  will  now  émerge  into  the  rue  St.  Antoine,  and 
will  (ind  himself  nearly  opposite  to  No.  143,  the 

HÔTEL  DE  Sully.— This  ediflce  is  remarkable  as  the  work  of 
Ducerceau,  and  the  résidence  of  the  celebrated  minister  wliose 
name  it  bears.  It  is  in  good  préservation,  and  its  court,  which 
is  large,  is  richly  adorned  with  sculpture. 

On  the  southem  side  of  the  same  street,  No.  212,  at  the  corner 
of  the  rue  du  Petit  Musc,  properly  de  Puteymuce,  is  a  good 
spécimen  of  the  style  of  the  âge  of  Henry  IV. 

By  the  rue  Royale,  the  stranger  will  pass  into  the  Place 
Royale,  standing  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Palais  des  Tour- 
nelles,  so  called  from  the  vast  assemblage  of  turrets  which  its 
buildings  presented.  This  palace,  with  its  gardens,  occupied  a 
great  cxtent  of  ground  ;  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  streets 
hear  names  which  mark  the  site  of  some  of  its  principal  parts. 
It  was  in  this  palace  that  the  masquerade  look  place,  which  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  Charles  VI.;  and  it  was  in  the  great  court 
that  the  tournament  was  lield,  in  which  Henry  IL,  tilting  with 
the  Count  de  Montgommeri,  received  a  wound  in  the  eye,  of 
which  he  died  (see  Louvre).  This  palace  was  destroyed,  in 
conséquence  of  this  event,  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  in  1565, 
and  the  présent  "  place"  begun  in  1604,  under  Henry  IV.  The 
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houses  are  ail  of  red  brick,  coped  with  stone,  hai^ing  high 
roofs  ;  a  wide  but  low  arcade  runs  under  the  first  storey  round 
the  "  place."  In  the  middle  is  the  large  square,  planted  with 
trees  and  surrounded  by  iron  railings,  where  Cardinal  de  Ri- 
chelieu, in  1639,  caused  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  Xlll.to 
be  erected.  This  was  destroyed  in  1792,  but  bas  since  been  re- 
stored  in  white  marble  by  Dupaty  and  Gortot,  in  1829.  The 
attitude  of  the  king  is  easy.  At  the  corners  of  the  enclosure 
are  fountains.  This  *'  place  "  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the 
court-end  of  the  town  ;  it  is  now  principally  mhabited  by  pe^ 
sons  of  limited  income,  and  who  like  the  stateliness  of  large 
and  quiet  apartments,  without  the  expense  of  the  more  £a- 
shionable  quarters.   Its  gênerai  aspect  is  beavy  and  sombre. 

In  the  rue  St.  Louis  is  the 

FoNTAïKE  St.  Louis,  which  is  crowned  by  a  small  dôme,  and 
ornamented  by  a  niche  containing  a  vase;  on  each  side  are 
tritons  seated  on  dolphin&. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  St.  Claude,  is 

St.  Denis  du  St.  Sacrement,  3d  district  church  of  8th  arroa- 
dissement.>-On  the  site  of  this  church  formerly  stood  the  chapd 
of  a  couvent  of  nuns,  demolished  in  1828.  The  présent  édifice 
bas  a  handsome  portico  of  four  lonic  columns,  with  a  ves- 
tibule, and  at  the  east  end  a  small  campanile.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles  :  the  roof  of  the  former  is 
supported  by  a  range  of  eight  lonic  columns  on  either  side, 
and  is  semicircularly  vaulted  ;  the  ceiling  of  the  aisles  is  flat 
Both  are  decorated  with  rectangular  compartments,  conta'ming 
sculptured  ornaments.  Over  the  vestibule,  at  the  entrance,  is 
an  organ-loft;  the  high  altar  stands  in  a  semicircular  recess  of 
the  east  end  of  the  nave,  while,  at  the  corner  of  each  aisle  is 
a  chapel;  that  to  the  south  east  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
The  interior  décorations  of  this  élégant  building  are  worthy  of 
inspection  from  their  chasteness.  Messrs.  Abel  de  Pujol  and 
Picot  bave  adorned  it  with  some  iine  frescos.  The  subject  of 
the  allar-piece,  by  the  former,  is  the  patron  saint  preachin^ 
christianity  to  the  pagan  inhabitauts  of  Gaul— a  masterly  pro- 
duction. This  church  is  considered  one  of  the  gems  of  the  ca- 
pital, and  is  worthy  of  a  more  central  site. 


This  division  of  Paris  includes  only  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Ile  de  la  Cité^  the  lie  St.  Louis,  and  a  long  strip  of  land  oa 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  as  will  be  percelved  oo  re- 
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ference  lo  ihe  map.  For  Ihe  convenience  of  the  visitor,  Ihe 
laller  part  of  Ihe  arrondissement  has  been  already  described 
while  trealing  of  Ihe  Iwo  preceding  ones. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  arrondissement  is  Ihe 
Pont  Neuf,  leading  from  the  Quais  de  l'École  and  de  la  M^ 
gisserie  to  the  Quais  Gonti  and  des  Âugustins,  and  from  thèse 
lo  the  Quais  de  THorloge  and  des  Orfèvres.— This  bridge  was 
begun  by  Ducerceau,  under  Henry  III.,  who  laid  the  firststone 
on  3lst  May,  1578.  The  works  were  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  troubles  of  tlie  Ligue,  and  not  recommenced  till  afier 
Ihe  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  who  continued  it  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense,  under  the  direction  of  Marchand.  It  was  finished  in 
1604.  It  consists  of  two  unequal  parts;  Ihat  from  the  Jle  de  la 
Cité  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine  containing  seven  cir- 
cular  arches,  and  that  to  the  soulhern  bank  onlyfive.  Us  total 
length  is  1020  feet,  and  ils  breadth  78.  The  arches  are  bold  ; 
above  them  is  a  large  projecting  cornice  supported  by  thickly- 
set  consoles  representing  grotesque  heads;  on  the  piers  are 
semicircular  recesses,  used  as  shops.  On  the  square  area,  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  parts  of  the  bridge,  a  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  was  erected  by  bis  widow,  Marie  de  Medicis.  Her  fa- 
Uier,  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  had  sent  her  a  bronze  horse  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  figure  of  the  king  to  suit  it  was  cast  in  France. 
This  statue  was  destroyed  in  1792  ;  and  on  its  site  Napoléon  had 
made  préparations  for  the  érection  of  a  magnificent  granité 
obelisk  of  the  extraordinary  height  of  200  feet,  when  the 
events  of  1814  put  an  end  to  the  project.  In  1818,  the  présent 
statue,  cast  by  order  of  Loui»  XVIII.,  and  paid  for  by  public 
subscription,  was  inaugurated  with  much  ceremony  and  great 
eolhusiasm.  The  model  was  by  Lemot,  and  the  statue  itself, 
formed  out  of  severalothers,  including  those  of  Napoléon  and 
Desaix,  was  cast  by  Piggiani.  The  height  of  the  statue  is  14  feet, 
its  weight  30,000  pounds,  and  it  cost  337,860  fr.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  statues  in  the  capital.  The  platform  and  pedestal  are 
of  white  marble,  and  the  latter  bears  the  following  inscriptions. 

Heorici  Magni,  paterno  in  populum  animo  nolissimi  principis,  sacram 
efBgiero,  civiles  inler  tumultus,  Gallia  indignante,  dejectam,  posl  opta- 
tum  Ludovici  XVIII.  reditum  ex  omnibus  ordinibus  cives  œre  col  lato 
reslilaerunt.  Necnon  et  elogium  quod  cum  effigie  simul  abolitum  lapidi 
nirsas  inscribi  curaverunt.  D.D.  die  xxv.  mens.:  Aug.  M.D.GCC.XVIII. 

On  tbe  opposite  end  is  tlie  following  inscription,  copied  Irom 
the  pedestal  of  the  former  statue  : — 

Enrico  IV.,  Galliarum  Imperatori  Navar.R.LadoTicasXIII.  Fillut 
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ejus  opus  inchoatam  et  intermissuni,  pro  dignilate  pieUtig  et  imperii 
plenius  et  amplius  absolvit.  £mia.  D.  G.Richelius  commune  Totum 
populi  promovit.  Super  illustr.  viri  De  Bullioo,  Boutillier  P.  srarii  F. 
faciendum  curaverunt.  M.D.G.XXXy. 

Bas-reliefe  adom  Ihe  sides  of  the  pedestal.  In  one,  Henry  IV. 
is  seen  commanding  food  to  be  distribu ted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  who,  during  the  siège  of  the  capital,  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  camp  :  and  in  the  other,  the  king,  entering  as  a  con- 
queror  into  his  capital,  stops  in  the  Parvis  de  Notre  Dame,  and 
gives  orders  to  the  prévôt  of  Paris  to  bear  his  message  of  peace 
to  the  inhabitants.   Underneath  the  pedestal,  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  was  placed  a  magnilicent  copy  of  thé  Henriade  of 
Voltaire.   On  the  Pont  Neuf  formerly  stood  the  Pompe  de  la 
Samaritaine,  so  called  from  a  bronze  bas-relief  on  it,  which 
represented  Jésus  and  the  woman  of  Samaria.  It  was  built  in 
1604,  to  supply  water  to  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  and  was 
demolished  in  1813. 
From  the  middle  of  t!iis  bridge  the  strahger  passes  into  the 
Place  DAUPmNE,  which  was  formed  in  1608,  and  received  its 
name  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  aflerwards  Louis  Xin. 
It  is  of  triangular  sliapè;  the  bouses  are  irregularly  buUt  of 
stone  and  brick.   In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  afler  the  designs 
of  Percier  and  Fontaine,  erected  in  1803,  to  the  inemory  of 
General  Desaix,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.   It  was  for- 
merly, the  résidence  of  the  principal  lawyers  and  ofiicers  of 
the  Parlement,  and  was  the  scène  of  some  civic  festivities  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Immediately  behind  the  Place  Dauphine  lies  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  an  immense  pile  of  buildings. — ^The  visitor 
will  do  well  to  pass  along  either  of  the  quays,  and  to  enter  it 
by  the  rue  de  la  Barillerie.  Tlie  kings  of  France  made  it  Ibeir 
résidence  until  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century;  part  of  it  is 
said  to  bave  been  erected  by  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  aboiA 
the  year  1000;  it  was  much  enlarged  by  St.  Louis,  and  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  1313.   Louis  XL,  Charles 
VllL,  and  Louis  XIL,  also  made  considérable  additions  to  it; 
and  Francis  I.  resided  in  it  in  1531.   In  1618,  the  ancient  hall, 
called  la  Salle  du  Palais,  was  destroyed  by  flre;  and  the  pré- 
sent hall  was  erected  on  its  site  in  1622,  by  Desbrosses.  In 
1766,  another  Gre  destroyed  the  buildings  extending  to  tbe 
Sainte-Chapelle,  and  the  front  of  the  actual  édifice  was  Ihen 
built.  That  part  of  the  building  which  fronts  the  rue  de  la  Ba- 
rillerie consists  of  a  central  édifice,  wilh  a  wlng  of  its  owm 
height;  but  olher  buildings,  not  so  lofty  (one  of  which  eo 
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closes  a  staircase),  give  it  the  appearance  of  haylng  Iwo  wîngs 
enolosing  a  court,  Ihe  side  of  wliich  towards  the  Place  (whereon 
criminais  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  carcan^  or  French 
pillory),  is  enclosed  by  a  richly-worked  and  gilt  railing.  (I) 
The  central  front,  approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  is  de- 
corated  by  four  Doric  columns,  supporting  above  the  entabla- 
ture  and  balustrade  four  colossal  figures.  From  the  roof  rises 
a  low  square  dôme,  like  those  of  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries. 
The  wing  on  the  northern  side  contains  the  hall  erected  in 
1G22,  called  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  and  which  serves  as  a 
place  of  meeting  in  front  of  many  of  the  courts.  It  is  divided 
inlo  two  equal  parts  by  a  line  of  arcades  extending  from  end 
to  end  ;  the  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  columns  are  of  the 
Donc  order.  Its  length  is  216  feel,  and  ils  width  84.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  which  it  contains  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Malesherbes,  that  upright  minister, 
erected  in  1822,  afler  the  designs  of  Dumont.  From  the  Salle 
des  Pas  Perdus,  doors  lead  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  Tri- 
bunal de  Première  Instance,  and  other  apartments  :  underneath 
il  is  a  fine  vaulted  room,  of  the  13th  century,  called  the  Souri- 
cière, or  Cuisine  de  St.  Louis,  containing  some  curious  fire- 
places.  (To  see  this  apply  at  the  Porter's  Lodge.)  In  the  cen- 
tral building  is  the  Royal  Court,  and  behind  it  the  Court  of 
Assizes.  The  southern  wing  contains  the  apartments  of  the  ofli- 
cersof  the  archives,  and  the  sacristy,  etc.,  of  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle. The  roofs  of  ail  this  part  of  the  building  are  formed  into 
long  low  rooms  for  the  réception  of  the  judicial  section  of  the 
archives;  those  over  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  erected  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  are  vaulted  with  hollow 
bricks,  a  suggestion  adopted  from  the  ancient  Romans  by  the 
archilect  Antoine.  From  the  central  gallery  a  long  and  narrow, 
but  richly-roofed,  passage  leads  to  rooms  which  hâve  been 
lalely  restored,  in  the  style  of  the  times  of  Francis  1.;  a  smaller 
ooe,  opening  at  an  angle  with  it  to  the  left,  bas  its  panels  filled 
with  portraits  of  the  most  celebratcd  French  legists.  At  the 
end  of  this  gallery  is  a  statue  of  St.  Louis,  remarkable  not  for 
itself,  but  for  its  position  ;  it  stands  against  the  wall  of  one  of 
Ihe  towers  of  the  palace,  in  which  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.,  im- 
mediately  on  its  being  received  by  the  Parlement,  was  en- 
closed in  a  recess,  and  bricked  up,  in  order  that  its  exécution 

(1)  At  Ihe  rigbt  hand  inner  corner,  the  visitor  will  see  the  grated  arch- 
vay  of  the  Conciergerie,  at  which  iheguilloline  carts  used  to  receivcihe 
viciims  of  the  reign  of  terror.  The  présent  enlry  to  the  prison  is  from 
iheQuaideniorloge.  ..edbyGoogle 
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might  become  impossible.  The  Court  of  Gassalion  holAs  its 
sittings  in  a  room  wliich  was  fonnerly  ihe  grande  chambre  of 
the  Parlement.  The  Gothic  ornements  were  removed,  and  in 
their  place  was  substituted,  by  Peyre,  in  1810,  a  décoration 
simple  in  design  but  rich  in  omament.  This  court  is  adomed 
with  statues  of  the  Ghancellors  d'Aguesseau  and  PHôpilal,  hy 
Deseine,  and  a  picture  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  ceiling  of  the 
Court  of  Âssizes  is  ornamented  with  paintings  by  Jean  and  Bon 
Boullogne.  The  other  courts,  including  the  Royal  Court,  are 
very  ordinary  apartments,  and  some  of  them  quite  inadéquate 
to  the  purposes  they  are  applied  to.  On  ail  thèse  accounts  the 
altérations  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  now  in  progress  are  highly 
désirable.  À  most  interesting  part  of  the  old  palace  buildings, 
on  account  of  its  many  melancholy  associations,  is  the 

Conciergerie,  which  was  the  prison  of  the  palace,  when  it 
was  used  as  a  royal  résidence.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
concierge  (keeper),  who  was  the  chief  of  a  jurisdiction  called 
Baillage  du  Palais^  had  the  title  of  baUlù  and  ei^oyed  several 
privilèges.  The  buildings  which  form  this  prison  still  retain 
the  character  of  feudal  times,  and  bave  lately  been  repaired 
and  restored.  The  Conciergerie  is  now  used  as  a  prison  for 
persons  during  their  trial,  who  are  brought  there  a  few  dajs 
previously,  from  the  other  houses  of  détention.  (See  Prisons.; 
The  entrance  is  by  an  arch  on  the  Quai  de  THorloge,  whicli 
leads  to  a  court,  and  from  thence  to  the  great  gâte  of  the  pri- 
son. À  sombre  vestibule  communicates  with  the  greffe,  the 
advocates'  room,  the  gaoler's  apartments,  and  the  jMir/otri.  The 
room  in  which  the  Count  de  Lavalette,  the  circumslances  of 
whose  escape  are  well  known,  was  confined  is  now  the  par- 
loir des  femmes.  The  dungeon  in  which  the  unfortunate  Prin- 
cess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  confined,  another  in 
which  Robespierre  was  imprisoned,  and  a  third  which  was 
occupied  by  Louvel,  the  murderer  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  are  no 
longer  used.  The  Conciergerie  will  ever  be  mémorable  for  the 
confinement  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
was  imprisoned  hère  during  two  months  and  a  half,  and  left 
it  for  the  scaffold.  The  room  which  she  occupied  was  afler- 
wards  diminished  to  half  its  size,  and  transformed  into  an  ex- 
piatory  chapel.  This  was  beautifully  fitted  up  with  médaillons 
to  the  memory  of  the  Royal  family;  and  there  were  some  ex- 
quisite  piclures  by  Simon,  Pajou,  and  DroUing,  placed  in  it. 
representing  events  connecled  with  the  last  days  of  the  Queen. 
On  the  altar  was  a  well-composed  Latin  inscription  (removed 
since  the  lasl  Révolution),  said  to  hâve  been  written  by  Louis 
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B71I.(i)  Since  1830,  ail  tlie  décorations  of  Ihis  chapel  hâve 
been  obliterated,  the  pictures  removed,  and  the  apartments  de- 
voted  to  other  uses.  This  prison  has  several  times  been  the 
théâtre  of  dreadful  massacres.  The  most  récent  was  on  the  2d 
and  3d  of  September,  1792,  when  239persons  were  inhumanly 
murdered.  For  permission  to  see  the  interior  of  tlie  Concier- 
gerie, application  must  be  made  by  letter  to  M,  le  Préfet  de 
PoHce,  Quai  des  Orfèvres.  On  the  Quai  de  l'Horloge  will  be 
perceived  Iwo  turrets  flanking  the  ancient  gateway  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie, lately  restored  ;  the  most  western  of  thèse  contains 
the  prison  of  Marie  Antoinette.  There  is  a  third  but  lower  tur- 
ret  slill  farther  to  the  west;  and  to  the  east  a  tall  square  one 
at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  la  Barillerie.  In  this  tower  was 
placed  the  first  large  clock  seen  in  Paris,  made  in  1370,  by  a 
German,  Henry  de  Vie.  The  bell,  called  tocsin  du  Palais,  hung 
in  this  tower,  repeated  the  signal  given  from  St.  Germain  TAu- 
xerrois  for  the  massacre  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
wall  of  the  adjoining  building,  fronting  the  Marché  aux  Fleurs, 
is  decoraled  with  two  figures,  by  German  Pilon,  of  large  pro- 
portions and  in  high  relief,  representing  Justice  and  Strength. 

To  the  south  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  stands  the  most  sumptuous 
^fice  connected  with  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  France, 

The  Sainte  Chapelle,  erected  in  1245 — 8,  by  Pierre  de  Mon- 
lereau,  for  the  réception  of  the  relies  bought  by  St.  Louis  of 
Baldwin,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  dedicated  in  1248. 
Upon  the  spot  wbere  tliis  splendid  building  now  stands  was  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  The  Sainte  Chapelle  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  chapel;  the  former  communicated  with 
the  palace,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  king  and  court  alone; 
the  latter,  opening  upon  the  courts  below,  served  as  a  parocliial 
church  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace.  This  beautiful 
édifice  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  repair  and  restoration, 
both  intemally  and  externally.  It  is  a  precious  gem  of  florid 

(I)  The  following  is  Ihe  inscription  above  alladed  to  .— 
D.O.M.  Hoc  in  loco  Maria  Anionia  Josepha  Joanna  Auslriaca,  Lado- 
HdXyi.vidaa,conjuge  trucidato,  liberis  erepiis,  in  carccrem  conjecta, 
per  dies  LXXVI.  erumnis  iactu  et  squalore  adfecta,  sed  proprià  virtate 
innixa  at  in  solio,  ita  et  in  vinculis  majorem  forluna  se  prœbuit.  A  sce- 
^eiliggimïM  denique  bominibus  capite  damnaia,  morte  jam  imminente, 
sternum  pietatis,  fortitudinis,  omniumque  virtutum  monumentum  bic 
icripsît,  die  XVI.  Octobris,  MDCCXCIII.  Restitule  tandem  regno,  car- 
ier in  sacrarium  conversus  dicalus  est.  A.D.  MDCCGXYI.,  Ludovici 
ILVIIl.  Kgnantis  anno  XXll.  Comité  de  Cazes  a  securitate  publicâ 
Régit  ministro,  pr«fecto  «dUibtuque  curaotibas.  Quitquis  bic  adet 
idon,  «dminre,  precai«.  ^        , 
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Gothic  architecture,  and  well  merits  the  attention  now  beslow- 
ing  on  it.  Its  Windows  are  yet  lilled  with  the  original  slained 
glass  of  1248,  which  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle,  during  the  Iwo 
Révolutions.  (1)  A  spire  in  imitation  of  the  former  one  wiU  be 
added.  The  roof  of  the  lower  chapel  is  supported  by  columns  and 
arcades,  and  strongly  vaulted  in  order  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
floor  above,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  aisles  on  each  side; 
ilhasnot  been  altered  from  the  Urne  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  rich  in 
tombstones  with  which  the  floor  is  entirely  occupied.  The  por- 
tais and  doorways  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  chapels  are 
richly  omamented,  and  contain  some  rare  and  curions  archi- 
tectural détails.  The  bases  of  the  two  turrets  at  the  western 
end  (between  which  is  the  door  of  entry  to  the  upper  chapel] 
are  of  the  date  of  the  foundation;  their  summits  are  ofthe  i5Ui 
century.  The  porch,  which  is  approached  by  a  noble  staircase 
on  the  south  side  of  the  building,  is  very  beautifiil.  The  roof 
is  very  pointed,  and  of  excellent  construction;  from  it  rose  a 
lofly  spire  of  wood,  which,  having  been  parUy  burnt,  was  re- 
moved  a  little  before  the  Révolution.  The  height  of  the  édi- 
fice from  the  ground  is  110  feet,  its  total  length  the  same,  and 
its  breadth  34  feet.  The  height  of  the  old  spire,  from  the 
vaulting  of  the  roof,  was  100  feet;  Ihat  which  is  to  replace  it 
will  be  70.  À  richly-endowed  chapter,  the  head  of  which  took 
the  style  and  dignity  of  a  prelate,  was  founded  hère  by  SU 
Louis,  and  became  remarkable  aflerwards  for  its  litigious  dis- 
position, which  bas  been  so  admirably  sathized  by  Boileau  in 
liis  immortal  Lutrin,  The  poet  was  himself  buried  m  the 
lower  chapel,  where  bis  tombstone  is  still,  it  is  said,  to  be 
seen.  The  relies  purchased  by  St.  Louis  were,  the  crown  of 
thoms,  a  pièce  of  the  true  cross,  etc.*,  besides  thèse,  the  chapter 
possessed  some  antique  gems  that  were  invaluable,  and  which 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Bibliothèque  du  Roi.  The  Sainte 
Chapelle  with  its  relies  cost  St.  Louis  a  sum  equal  to  2,8OO,000fr. 
At  the  Révolution  il  was  fortunately  converled  into  the  dcpol 
of  the  archives  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  not,  however,  until  the 
internai  décorations  of  both  chapels  had  been  destroyed.  Thèse 
bave  been  necessarily  removed  on  account  of  the  présent  re- 
pairs ;  in  shiRing  them,  old  plans  of  the  building  as  originaU/ 
designed  and  executed  having  been  found,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  govemmenl  architects  will  strictly  adhère  to  them.  {f 

(i)  Abeaulîful  wooden  cjir\ed  staircase  of  Ibe  iSlh  cenlary,  partof 
the  plunder  of  ihe  lirst  revolulionary  sack,  having  been  preserved  bj  Ihe 
care  of  M.  Lenoîr,  is  to  be  replaced  in  ils  old  silualion. 

(2)  Recenlly,  whilc  proscculing  the  rcsloraUon  of  this  chun^  «  M- 
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Adjoining  lo  the  buildings  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  on  the 
south,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  is  the  Hôtel  du 
Trésorier^  afterwards  called  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  a  handsome 
building  of  the  time  of  Louis  XY.;  and  behind  this,  in  a  small 
Street  communicating  with  the  quay,  is  the  Hôtel  de  la  Pré- 
fecture de  Police,  once  the  officiai  résidence  of  the  Premier 
Président  du  Parlement.  It  contains  ail  the  offices  connected 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Prefect  of  Police,  and  among  them 
thaï  for  passports.  Âttached  to  it  is  the  Dépôt  de  la  Préfecture 
de  Police.  (See  Prisons.)  In  the  passage  leading  westward 
from  the  Cour  des  Comptes  is  a  bold  archway  thrown  over 
the  oarrow  rue  de  Nazaretli,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Jean  Gou- 
jon, and  bearing  the  monograms  of  Heni-y  II.  and  the  cele- 
braled  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

Very  extensive  altérations  are  making  in  the  Palais  de  Justice; 
the  necessary .  funds  for  that  purpose,  estimated  at  about 
8,000,000  fr.,  having  been  voted  by  the  municipality  of  Paris. 
Thewhole  pile  of  buildings  will  stand  completely  isolated  ;  and, 

man  bearl  enclosed  in  a  cofTer  was  found  under  the  allar,  which  disco- 
very  led  to  a  lengthencd  discussion  among  antiquariansas  to  tbc  identity 
of  ihe  relie.  Researches  lalely  madc  in  Sicily  by  Baron  Taylor  bave 
establisbed  the  sirong  probability,  if  not  certitude,  that  the  beart  in 
qaestioo,  as  asserted  by  one  of  ibe  parties,  is  in  reality  tbat  of  St. 
Louis.  Gonlemporary  historiaos— 'Geoffroy  de  Beaulieu,  tbe  King's  con- 
fessor,  who  received  bis  last  breath,  and  was  witness  of  what  be  relates, 
aswell  as  William  of  Nangis,  a  monkof  St.  Denis,— slale  tliat  tbe  King's 
body,  having  been  submitted  to  tbe  action  of  boiling  wine,  was  divided 
inlo  thrce  paris,  two  of  wbich,  namely,  the  flesb  separaled  from  tbe 
bones,  and  the  beart  with  the  intestines,  were  deposiled  by  Charles  of 
Aojou  in  tbe  monastery  of  Monte  Reale,  uear  Palermo.  Tbc  bones  werc 
brought  into  France  by  Philippe  le  Hardi.  An  exaroinalion  of  tbe  royal 
(omb  in  Sicily,  in  July  1843,  discovered  a  joint  of  one  of  tbe  toes,  and  a 
qaantity  of  dust,  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of  spaogled  blue  silk,  wbich  still 
retained  ail  ils  original  freshness  of  colour.  There  was  no  trace  of 
the  beart,  which  could  nol  bave  mingled  wilh  tbis  dust,  tbe  superstition 
of  that  âge  regarding  as  impious  tbe  burial  of  the  bearls  of  KIngs  or 
othergrcat  personages,  exccpt  in  a  distinct  monument,  oral  least  urn, 
DO  trace  of  which  exists  even  in  tradition.  Tbe  registers  of  tbe  abbey 
ilso  prove,  that  several  olher  relies,  which  il  was  known  to  possess,  were 
ilienaled  without  entries  being  made.  Baron  Taylor  therefore  roakes  tbe 
foltowingjust  reflexion  .*  *' Louis  IX.  caused  a  cbapel,  enriched  with  ail 
the  magnificence  of  bis  âge,  and  named  h  y  bim  'La  Sainte  Cha  pelle,"  to 
t>e  builtou  the  spot  where  usually  repose  the  ashes  of  Ibe  fouuder.  Âfler 
inanya|;esa  beart  is  found.  The  clergy  of  this  church  were  known  ar- 
lently  to  covet  this  relie,  wbich  no  longer  is  to  be  found  at  Monte  Ilcale, 
vkere  U  was  laken  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  11  is  therefore  difficult  to  bclieve 
ihat  '  the  beart  '  of  ibe  Sainte  Chapelle  is  not  in  reality  tbat  of  st.  Louis." 
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to  this  effect,  two  new  streets  will  be  formed,  one  extonding 
from  quay  to  quay,  through  the  Cour  du  Hariay,  the  eastera 
side  of  which  wUl  lie  buUl  in  a  very  flortd  style  of  architecture, 
and  the  other  ruoning  parallel  to  the  Quai  des  Orfèvres,  bound- 
ing  tlie  new  buildings  to  the  south.  The  eastem  pari  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  will  also  be  much  altered  ;  the  southem  and 
eastem  sides  of  the  court  in  which  the  Sainte  Chapelle  stands 
will  be  appropriated  to  the  correctional  division  of  the  Tribunal 
de  Première  Instance  ;  the  civil  division  will  occupy  ail  the 
diambers  surrounding  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  The  Cour 
Royale  and  the  Cour  d'Âssizes  will  occupy  new  courts,  to  be 
erected  nearly  on  their  présent  site,  and  commodious  offices  and 
chambers  will  be  built  for  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  attached 
to  Ihem.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  in 
the  court  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  will  be  altered  and  enlarged, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  and  the  several 
officers  dépendent  on  him,  and  their  fronts  handsomely  oma-^ 
mented.  Thèse  workswill  occupy  the  attention  of  the  architect, 
M.  Huyot,  and'  the  Council-General  of  the  Seine,  for  several 
years;  and,  when  compleled,  Ihey  will  transform  the  Palais  de 
Justice  into  one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  the  capital 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  rue  de  la  Barillerie  is  the 

Marché  aux  Fleurs  et  aux  Arbustes,  Quai  aux  Fleurs.--Ilis 
planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  embellished  wilh  two 
fountains.  Flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees  are  sold  hère,  and  on  the 
adjoining  Quai  Napoléon,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

On  one  side  will  be  observed  the  Prado,  a  public  dancing* 
room,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Barthélemi.  (See 
Publie  Amusements,  ) 

At  the  western  end  of  this  quay  is  the 

Pont  au  Change.— Upon  this  spot  stood  the  Grand  PotU, 
which  originally  formed  the  only  communication  between  the 
lie  de  la  Cité  and  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine.  Upon  this 
bridge,  which  was  of  wood,  Louis  VII.,  in  li41,  fixed  the  rési- 
dence of  money-changers,  and  prohibiled  them  from  dwelling 
elsewhere.  From  this  circumstance  it  dérives  its  name.  Several 
times  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  it  was  burnt  down  in  1021,  and 
reconstructed  in  1647  of  stone,  with  bouses  on  each  side,  which 
were  demolished  in  1788.  It  consists  of  6  arches  ;  its  iengtb  is 
3G9  feet,  and  its  breadth  96. 

At  the  eastem  end  of  the  same  quay  is  the 

Pont  Notre  Dame.— This  bridge,  which  is  Ihe  oldest  in  Paris, 
and  replaced  one  built  in  1414,  was  begun  in  1499,  afler  the 
designs  of  Jean  Jocoode,  and  terminated  in  lâ07.  U  consists  of 
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fi?e  semicircular  arches,  and  is  362  feet  in  length,  hj  50  in 
brcadlh.  In  1660,  il  was  richly  ornamented  with  statues  and 
medaliions  of  the  kings  of  France;  houses  also  stood  on  il;  ail 
thèse  disappeared  in  1786.  On  the  western  side  of  the  bridge 
is  the  Pompe  du  Pont  Notre  Dame,  a  square  tower,  supported 
on  piles,  and  containing  a  réservoir,  into  which  water  is  raised 
bymeans  of  machinery  worked  by  thestream  ofthe  river. 

Following  this  quay,  and  nearly  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  the  visitorwill  perceive  some  houses  below  the  level 
ofthe  road,  one  of  which.  No.  1,  rue  des  Chantres,  is  assigned 
by  tradition  as  the  résidence  of  the  chanoine  Fulbert,  uncle  of 
Heloisa.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  not  of  Abelard's  time, 
1118;  but  the  cellars,  which  are  very  ancient,  may  be  worthy 
of  a  visit  from  the  antiquarian.  It  is  pretended  that  the  outrage 
upon  Abelard  was  perpetrated  in  a  back  room  of  this  house. 
Visitors  are  admitted.  The  canons  of  Notre  Dame  lived  in  an 
adjoining  house  until  the  Révolution.  The  visilor  will  now 
arrive  at 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Notre  Dame. — The  précise  dates 
of  this  splendid  édifice,  as  regards  ils  original  foundation,  and 
even  some  of  its  principal  reconstructions  and  repairs,  bave 
neverbeen  accurately  fixed.  The  subject  bas  givenrise  to  much 
conlroversy,  and  nothing  more  than  an  approximation  can  in 
many  cases  be  attempted.  It  appears  certain  that  a  temple 
existed  on  this  spot  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  foundations 
having  been  discovered  in  1711,  when  nine  large  stones  were 
found,  one  of  which  was  a  votive  altar  raised  by  the  Nautœ  Par' 
ritiaci,  to  Jove,  and  another  bore  the  efiRgy  of  the  Gallic  deity 
Hesus.  They  hâve  been  described  in  several  dissertations,  and 
are  now  in  the  gallery  of  antiques  at  the  Louvre.  It  is  supposed 
that  on  the  site  of  this  temple  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen 
was  erected  about  365,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  I.  This  was 
eilher  enlarged  or  rebuilt  by  Childebert,  son  of  Clovis,  on  the 
advice  of  St.  Germain,  about  522,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Fortunatus, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  contemporary  of  St.  Germain  ;  who,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  déclines  comparing  it  with  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  takes  occasion  to  point  out  its  spiritual  superiority, 
and  says  that  it  contained  only  30  columns  :  **  ter  decemornata 
cotumnisJ*  (1)  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  undertook  the  re- 
construction of  this  church,  which  was  called  Notre  Dame,  from 
one  of  its  chapels  which  Childebert  had  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
He  commenced,  according  to  some,  about  the  year  1000;  and 
the  foundations  of  the  actual  church  are  said  to  hâve  been  part 
(1)  Sec  Duchcsne,  tome  I.,  p.  464.  ,g,,,,  by  Google 
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of  Robert's  work.  The  building  either  was  not  proceeded  wUh, 
or  fell  into  ruins;  for  the  next  account  thaï  we  find  is,  that  the 
first  stone  was  laid  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who,  at  that  time, 
had  taken  refuge  in  France,  while  Maurice  de  Saliac  was  bishop 
of  Ihe  diocèse.  Robert  du  Mont,  a  contemporary  writer,  says 
in  1177,  that  Bishop  Maurice  had  then  been  long  occupied  in 
building  the  church,  and  that  the  apsis  of  the  choir  was  finished 
but  not  roofed  in.  The  high  altar  was  consecrated  in  1182  bj 
Henry,  legateofthe  Holy  See;andin  1185,  Heraclius,  Patiiarch 
of  Jérusalem,  who  had  corne  to  Paris  lo  preach  thethird  crusade, 
officiated  in  the  church  for  the  first  tiine.  The  west  front  was 
finished  by  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  in  1223,  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  Augustus;  and  tlie  southem  transept  with  the  portai 
in  1257,  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing  inscription,  renewed  on  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  édifice  :— 

AnnoDomini  MCCLYII.  Mense  Februario  id.  il. 
Hoc  Tuil  inceptum  Cbrisli  genitricis  honore. 
Kallensi  Latomo  vifeote  lohaone  magislro. 

The  architectes  name  will  be  better  recognized  in  its  primitive 
form  as  Maittre  Jehan  de  Chelles.  The  northern  transept  and 
portai  were  erected  in  1312,  by  Philip  le  Bel,  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  confiscated  estâtes  of  the  Templars;  and,  besides  Ihis, 
there  were  also  erected  in  the  same  century  the  triangular 
canopies  surmounting  the  Windows  of  the  chapels  tliat  flaiik  the 
aisles,  as  well  as  the  richly-sculptured  compartmentsthatadom 
the  walls  of  tlie  choir.  Thèse  were  begun  by  Maistre  Jehan 
Rottx,  and  finished  by  Maistre  Jehan  le  Bouteiller,  in  1352. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  church  is  the  sihall  portai  of  the  north- 
ern aisle  of  the  choir,  called  the  Porte  Bouge,  from  its  having 
been  formerly  painted  in  that  colour;  it  was  erected  by  Jean 
Sans-Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of 
Orléans,  in  1407,  as  an  expiation  for  bis  crime.  The  western 
doors,  with  their  elaborate  iron-work,  were  executed  al>out 
1570-80,  by  Biscornette;  and  the  internai  works  of  Ihc  choir, 
by  which  Uie  original  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  édifice  was 
much  impaired,  were  begun  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1G99, 
and  finished  in  1714.  This  is  nearly  ail  that  can  be  ascertained 
or  conjectured  regarding  the  history  of  this  fine  cathedra!.  It 
is  a  regular  cruciform  church,  having  an  octagonal  eastem  end, 
and  double  aisles  surrounding  the  choir  and  nave,  with  a  com- 
plète séries  of  latéral  chapels.  At  the  western  end  are  Iwo  lolly 
and  nearly  similar  towers,  which  were  intended  lo  support 
si)ires.  Eastward  of  Ihe  southem  transept  are  the  sacristy,  and 

îzedby  Google 
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Ihe  remains  of  the  private  corridor  to  tiie  arclibisliop's  palace  ; 
ail  the  other  sides  of  the  church  are  perfectiy  isolated.  In  front 
of  the  cathedral  is  an  area,  called  Parvis  de  Notre  Dame,  which 
was  built  on  till  1196,  wben  Maurice  de  Sully,  68lh  bishop  of 
Paris,  having  purchased  and  puUed  down  the  houses,  forined 
a  suitable  approach  to  the  church,  ^vhich  has  since  been  en- 
larged.  In  conséquence  of  the  progressive  élévation  of  the  soil, 
the  pavement  of  Notre  Dame  was  so  much  below  the  level  of 
the  Parvis  in  1748,  that  it  was  entered  by  a  flight  of  13  steps 
leading  down  to  it.  In  thatyear  the  ground  wasiowered  as  at 
présent.  The  dimensions  of  this  church  were  engraved  on  a 
brass  tablet,  in  old  French  verse,  and  tixed  against  one  of  the 
pillars;  they  were  stated  to  be  as  foUows  :— length  390  feet, 
widtli  at  transepts  144  ft.,  height  of  vaulting  102  ft.,  height  of 
western  towers204  ft.,  widtli  of  western  front  128  ft.  The  length 
of  the  nave  is  225  ft.,  width  39  ft.;  the  roof  is  356  feet  in  length, 
formed  of  chestnut  timber,  and  rising  30  feet  above  the  vaulting. 
The  weight  of  lead  which  it  supports  has  been  calculaled  at 
420,240  Ib.  The  diameters  of  the  circular  Windows  are  36  feet. 
The  pillars  of  the  nave  are  four  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  their 
fouodations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  cliurch,  are  laid  18 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  are  not  built  on  piles,  but 
on  a  hard  stratum  of  gravel.  The  gênerai  style  is  of  the  very 
early  and  very  pure  pointed  architecture;  those  parts  that  were 
built  in  the  1 4th  century  beingclosely  copied  from  what  previously 
existed,  and  distinguishable  only  by  a  higher  degree  of  finish 
and  delicacy  in  the  ornaments.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  work  of  Pierre  de  Montereau,  at  St.  Germain  des  Prés,  and 
St.  Martin  des  Champs,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  fînd  any  work 
of  the  12th  and  I3th  centuries  executed  with  greater  delicacy 
and  care  in  ail  its  parts  than  that  of  Notre  Dame.  Of  the  ex- 
terior,  the  western  front  is  al  once  the  finest  and  most  remark- 
able  feature.  Three  ample  portais  lead,  the  central  and  larger 
one  into  the  body  of  the  nave,  the  latéral  ones  into  the  aisles. 
They  are  each  composed  of  a  séries  of  arches,  retiring  one 
within  the  other,  having  in  the  intermediate  mouldings  angels 
and  scriptural  figures,  saints,  etc.  From  the  height  of  the  ca- 
pitals  of  the  shafts  supporting  thèse  arches,  a  richly-sculptured 
surface  of  stone  fills  up  the  head  of  the  archway,  leaving 
square  spaces  beneath  for  the  door-ways.  The  same  style  exist- 
ed in  ail  three  portais,  and  also  in  those  of  the  transepts  :  but 
the  central  portai  of  the  western  front  was  spoiled  Tîçl  Souf- 
flot,  in  1670,  who  formed  it  into  a  pointed  arch.  The  subjects 
of  the  sculptures  which  adorn  thèse  portais  hâve  aflforded 
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jnatter  for  mucb  discussion,  but  no  where  are  the/  treated  in 
a  form  so  attractive  as  in  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 
The  Portail  du  MiUeu  présents  a  pediment  in  which  is  repre- 
sented  the  Last  Judgment,  divided  into  three  parts,  yiz  : — 1 .  the 
angels  sounding  tlie  last  trump,  the  tombs  opening,  and  the 
dead  rising  :  2.  the  séparation  of  the  righteous  flrom  the  wicked: 
3.  the  Saviour  on  his  tlirone,  worshipped  by  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  accompanied  by  angels  bearing 
emblems  of  the  crucifixion.  Among  the  sculpture  of  the  arch 
may  be  remarked  figures  of  Moses  and  Âaron;  the  Saviour 
treading  beneath  his  feet  the  wicked,  whom  Satan  is  dragging 
to  hell  ;  the  rider  on  the  red  horse  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
seal  ;  the  blessedness  of  the  saints,  etc.  The  sides  of  this  en- 
trance  présent  24  bas>reliefs,  representing  12  virtues,  vrith 
their  opposite  vices.  Beyond  thèse  are  four  other  bas-relieC^ 
the  ofTering  of  Abraham  ;  the  departure  of  Abraham  for  Ca- 
naan; Job  beholding  the  destruction  of  his  flocks  and  lierds  by 
a  torrent;  and  Job  reproved  by  his  wife.  On  the  doors  are 
carved,  Christ  bearing  bis  cross,  and  the  Virgin  veiled  as  the 
mother  of  sorrows.  This  portai  was  omamented  with  statues 
of  the  12  apostles,  destroyed  at  the  Révolution.  The  Portail 
Ste.  Anne,  on  the  right,  is  divided  by  a  pillar,  omamented 
with  a  statue  of  St.  Marcel  treading  beneath  his  feet  a  dragon, 
which  had  disinterred  a  woman  to  devour  her.  In  the  pediment 
above  the  door  are  several  compartments,  in  which  are  sculp- 
tured,— Joseph  putting  away  Mary  ;  Joseph  brought  back  by  an 
angel;  Joseph  taking  the  Virgin  to  his  home;  the  révélation  of 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist;  the  annunciation  ;  the  Visitation; 
the  nativity;  the  angel  appearing  to  the  shepherds;  Herod 
holding  his  council;  the  wise  men  on  their  way  to  Bethlehem; 
the  offering  of  tlie  wise  men;  and  the  présentation  in  the 
Temple.  Above  thèse  are  figures  of  the  Vii^in  and  Child  ac- 
companied by  angels,  Solomon  praying,  and  St.  Marcel.  At  the 
summit  is  the  Eternal  Father  in  his  glory,  surrounded  by  the 
prophets;  beneatli  him  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  still  lower,  Jésus 
Christ,  surrounded  by  angels  and  saints.  Statues  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  most  notable  personages  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
Virgin  were  destroyed  at  the  Révolution.  The  Portail  de  la 
Vierge,  on  tlie  left,  présents  the  same  gênerai  appearance  as 
the  preceding.  On  the  pillar  between  the  two  doors  is  a  statoe 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  pediment  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  namely,— figures  of  six  prophets;  the  death  of  the  Vii^ 
gin,  and  thecrowning  of  tlie  Virgin.  The  arch  above  is  adomed 
with  figures  of  angels  and  saints.  On  the  sides  of  this  portai 
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were  eight  statues  of  saints,  destroyed  at  the  Révolution.  Above 
and  beyond  the  niches  are  varions  bas-reliefs,  representing 
subjecls  taken  from  church  history.  Tlie  most  interesting  bas- 
reliefs  of  this  entrance  are  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 
agricullural  labours  of  the  12  months  of  the  year,  on  the  door- 
posts.  The  eightli  sign,  Virgo,  is  represented  by  a  sculptor 
fonnlng  a  statue,  supposed  lo  be  that  of  the  Virgin.  On  the 
riglil  side  of  this  pillar  are  sculptured  the  âge  of  man  in  six 
stages,  from  youlh  to  décrépitude  ;  on  the  left,  the  différent 
températures  of  the  year,  in  six  bas-reliefs.  The  two  latéral 
doors  are  omamented  with  iron-work,  executed  about  the  year 
1580,  which  is  much  admired.  The  projections  on  each  side  of 
the  doors  hâve  four  niches,  in  which,  lill  the  Révolution,  were 
statues  of  Religion,  Failh,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Stephen.  Imme- 
diately  above  the  three  doors  is  a  gallery  of  small  pillars  sup- 
porling  trefoils,  called  Galerie  de$  Rois»  which  formerly  con- 
tained  28  statues,  supposed  to  represent  kings  of  France,  but 
which  were  the  kings  of  Judah,  anceslors  of  the  Virgin.  AU 
thèse  statues,  executed  in  the  13th  century,  were  destroyed  at 
the  Révolution.  A  second  gallery,  of  short  pillars  and  arches, 
is  designated  Galerie  de  la  Vierge»  from  having  been  formerly 
omamented  witli  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  attended  by 
two  angels.  Above  this  gallery  is  the  large  rose-window  be- 
tween  the  towers,  and  in  each  of  the  latter  are  pointed  arches, 
over  which  runs  a  lofty  gallery  of  slender  shafts,  called  the 
Paierie  des  Colonnes»  and  continued  round  the  sides  ;  above 
rises  the  last  division  of  the  towers,  each  side  occupied  with 
coupled  Windows,  and  richly  crockeled  buttresses  at  the  angles 
crowned  by  an  open-worked  battlement  of  quatrefoils;  they 
are  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  380  steps  from  the  rue  du  Cloître. 
The  metropolitan  church  formerly  possessed  a  fine  peal  of  bells, 
of  which  one  only  remains.  In  tlie  soulhern  tower  were  two. 
called  bourdons;  one  of  thèse,  named  Emmanuel^Louise-Thé^ 
réte»  escaped  the  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  Révolution.  Itwas 
hung  in  1682,  and  baptized  in  the  présence  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  queen  Thérèse.  It  weighs  32,000  Ib.,  and  the  clapper  976  Ib. 
The  other  bell,  named  Marie»  weighing  25,000  Ib.,  was  broken 
and  melted  down  in  1792,  as  were  eight  bells  of  the  northern 
tower.  In  the  latter  tower,  three  bells  for  the  dock  were 
placed  in  1812;  thèse  are  also  used  to  summon  to  divine  ser- 
vice. A  small  spire,  which  rose  above  the  transept,  was  pulled 
down  in  1792,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  with  which  it  was  co- 
vcred,  and  six  bells,  which  it  contained,  were  melted  down. 
The  mechanism  of  the  clock  is  very  eurious.  A  striking  feature 
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of  the  exlerior  of  Notre  Dame  is  to  be  found  in  Ihe  flyingbiil- 
Iresses  which  rise  from  the  outer  walls  of  the  chapels  to  sup- 
port thelofly  clerestory  ofthenave,  choir,  and  transepts.  From 
the  circumstance  of  their  extending  over  two  aisles  and  the 
chapels.  they  are  exceedingly  long;  and,  though  of  Ught  and 
élégant  construction,  are  rather  prejudîcial  to  the  gênerai  ef- 
fect  of  the  ediftce.  The  southem  side  of  the  cathedral  was  neyer 
so  much  omamented  as  the  northern;  haying  been  in  part 
blocked  up  by  the  archiépiscopal  palace.   The  portai  of  the 
Southern  transept,  called  Portail  St,  Marcel,  is  omamented 
wilh  subjects  from  Uie  history  of  St.  Stephen,  to  whom  the  firsl 
church  on  this  spot  was  dedicated.    In  the  space  filling  the 
head  of  the  arch  are  five  bas-reliefs,  representing  St.  Stephen  j 
instructing  the  Jews;  the  saint  answeringthe  Jews*  arguments; 
the  saint  insulted  by  the  Jews  ;  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen;  and 
his  burial.  Above  the  bas-reliefs  is  a  figure  of  Christ  pronounc- 
ing  his  bénédiction;  two  angels  at  his  sides  are  in  the  atti- 
tude of  adoration;  the   arches  are  omamented   with  small 
figures  of  angels,  prophets,  patriarchs,  bishops,  etc.  The  pordi 
is   surmounted  by  pinnacles,  the  centre  one  open-worked, 
above  which  is  the  great  rose-window,  and  over  it  a  smaller 
one;  the  point  of  the  roof  supports  a  statue  of  St.  Stophen. 
On  éach  side  of  the  entrance  are  eight  bas-reliefs,  taken  from 
the  saint's  life.  A  statue  of  St.  Stephen  on  the  pillar  betweeo 
the  two  doors,  and  sUtues  of  St.  Denis,  St.  Rusticus,  St.  Eleu- 
theros,  St.  Marcel,  a  second  of  St.  Denis,  and  one  of  SI.  Ger- 
main l'Auxerrois,  in  niches  on  the  sides,  were  destroyed  in 
1793.  In  the  interior  of  the  porch  are  seen  St.  Martin  giving 
half  his  manlle  to  a  poor  man  who  begs  alms;  and  Christ,  ac- 
companied  by  two  angels,  carrying  to  heaven  the  soûl  of  St 
Stephen.  In  niches  are  two  large  statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Tlie  grand   northern  porcli,  Portail  Septentrional^  présents 
nearly  the  same  gênerai  appearance  as  tliat  of  the  south.  On 
tlie  pillar  between  the  two  doors  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  tram- 
pling  on  a  dragon.  In  the  lancel-form  space  above  the  door  are 
the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Présentation 
in  the  Temple,  tlie  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  Flight  inlo 
Egypt,  and  five  scènes  of  the  Deliverance  of  Demoniacs.    The 
arches  are  omamented  with  small  figures  of  angels,  martyrs, 
saints,  etc.    In  the  space  at  the  Vertex,  sits  a  monarch  en 
throned,  presenting  a  sealed  volume  to  suppliants  kneeling 
Statues  of  Failli,  Hope,  Charity,  and  of  the  three  Wise  Men  ot 
the  East,  which  adorned  the  porch,  and  others  representing 
the  virtues  and  the  vices,  Queen  Esther  and  .Ahasuerus,  David 
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and  Goliah,  and  Job,  which  slood  in  niches  at  the  bottom  of 
Uie  Imllresses  between  this  porch  and  Ihe  Porte  Rouge,  were 
(leslroyed  in  1793.  Tlie  Porte  Rouge  is  a  most  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured  doorway,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  canopy,  with 
crockeled  pinnacles.   In  the  triangular  space  under  the  vertex 
of  the  archway,  are  Jésus  Christ  and  Ihe  Virgin  crowned  by 
an  angel  ;  on  the  riglit  and  left  Jean  Sans  Peur,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,  and  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  lus  duchess,  in  a  kneeling 
posture.    In  the  arches  are  several  sculptured  groups,  greatly 
mutilated,  representing  acts  or  miracles  of  St.  Marcel.    In  the 
wall  between  the  Porte  Rouge  and  Ihe  easterii  exlremity  of 
Ihe  church  are  seven  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  death  of  the 
Virgin;  the  funeral  of  the  Virgin;  the  Assumption;  Christ  sur- 
pounded  by  angels  ;  Christ  and  the  Virgin  on  a  throne  ;  the 
Virgin  at  the  feet  of  Christ  in  agony  ;  and  a  wooian  about  to 
sell  herself  to  the  Devil,  delivered  by  the  Virgin.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  not  so  rich  as  the  exlerior.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  are  pointed  ;  the  piers  are  bold,  with  large  and  vigorously- 
executed  capitals  :  those  of  the  choir  were  similar,  but  are  now 
entirely  altered.  The  pillars  of  the  aisles  are  allernately  simply 
circular  and  clustered,  the  shafts  in  the  latter  case  being  de- 
tached,  and  of  remarkable  élégance  of  proportion.  The  trifo- 
rium  of  the  nave  présents  a  pointed  arch  over  three  smaller 
ones  supported  by  slender  shafls,  the  triangular  spaces  (on  the 
Southern  side  of  the  nave  only)  perforated  by  a  single  circular 
aperture.  The  triforium  in  the  choir  is  a  pointed  arch  over 
two  others,  but  wilhout  the  triangular  opening.  The  clerestory, 
which  is  the  same  throughout  nave  and  choir,  consists  of  a 
séries  of  pointed  double  Windows,  having  a  curious  adaptation 
of  their  curves  to  the  exigencies  of  the  vaulting.  The  vaulting 
is  quadripartite  throughout,  and  for  the  latéral  arches  dôme- 
shaped  :  the  stone  work  is  only  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and 
the  vaulting-ribs  descend  to  the  imposts  of  the  pillars  of  tlie 
nave  and  choir.   Beneath  the  rose-windows  of  the  transepts 
are  light  galleries  of  very  slender  shafts  supporting  pointed 
trifoliated  arches,  the  whole  of  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  chapels  are  plain  throughout,  and  are  similar  in  détail  to 
the  rest  of  the  interior.  The  rosaces  are  very  élaborée  and 
exceedingly  beautiful  ;  they  still  préserve  their  stained  glass 
of  the  13th  century;  being  ail  that  remains  of  il  in  the  cathe- 
dral  ;  the  efifect  produced  by  them  is  very  splendid.  A  curious 
pointed  arch  will  be  observed  under  the  organ-loft,  probably 
of  late  date.  Under  each  tower  may  still  be  seen  a  large  cir- 
cular aperture  in  the  vaulting  through  which  the  ropes  passed 
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from  the  belfiries  above.  In  Uie  wall  of  the  northern  tower,  in 
the  aisle,  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  15lh  century,  forming  part  of 
the  lomb  of  Etienne  Yver,  removed  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Ni- 
colas. The  upper  part  represents  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the 
lower,  a  man  rising  from  the  tomb,  near  which  is  seen  a  body 
covered  with  worms.  Ât  the  second  pillar  of  the  nave  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  St.  Cliristopher»  erected  by  Antoine  des  £s- 
sars,  in  1413  :  it  was  removed  in  1785.  The  nave  and  its  aisles 
are  paved  with  marble;  the  pavement  of  the  aisles  round  the 
choir  is  of  stone  and  black  marble.  An  immense  vault,  extend- 
ing  the  entire  length  of  the  nave,  was  formed  in  1666  for  the 
interment  of  the  canons,  chaplains,  choristers,  etc.,  of  the  ca- 
thedral,  but  bas  not  been  used  since  burial  in  churches  was 
discontinued.  At  the  entrance  of  the  nave  are  two  large  sheUs 
in  marble  for  holy  water.  The  organ  is  remarkably  fine;  it  is 
45  feet  in  height,  36  in  breadth,  and  contains  3484  pipes.  Tbe 
pulpit  is  quite  unworthy  of  a  cathedral.  The  higb  altar  was 
pulled  down,  and  most  of  the  omaments  destroyed,  at  the  Ré- 
volution, but  under  the  empire  it  was  re-erected,  and  such  of 
the  Works  of  art  as  could  be  collected  were  restored.  The  first 
object  that  slrikes  the  eye  on  entering  the  choir  is  tbe  carved 
work  of  the  stalls,  in  oak.  The  wainscoting  above  themisdeco- 
rated  witli  bas-reUefs  representing  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  the  Virgin,  and  other  scriptural  subjects,  executed  aller 
the  designs  of  René  Garpentier,  a  pupil  of  Girardon.  The  stalIs 
are  terminated  by  two  thrones  of  great  beauty,  surmounted  by 
canopies,  and  adorned  with  angels  holding  emblems  of  reli- 
gion, above  which  is  a  comice  and  eight  pictures  in  the  fol- 
lowing  order,  beginning  on  the  right  :  1,  the  adoration  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  east,  by  De  la  Fosse;  2,  the  birth  of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  Philippe  de  Champagne;  3,  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin, 
the  master-piece  of  Jouvenet,  who  painted  it  with  his  left  band, 
after  his  right  had  become  paralysed;  4,  the  annunciation,  by 
Halle  ;  5,  the  assumption,  by  Goypel  ;  6,  the  présentation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne  ;  7,  tbe 
flight  into  Ëgypt,  by  Louis  BouUogne;  8,  the  présentation  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple,  by  the  same.  The  pavement  is  of  costly 
marblg,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  brazen  eagle  which  serves  as  a 
reading-desk.  The  sanctuary  and  high  altar  are  each  ap- 
proachedby  flights  of  steps  formed  of  Languedoc  marble:  over 
the  altar  is  a  marble  group  by  Goustou,  of  fine  design  and  exé- 
cution, representing  the  Descenl  from  the  Cross.  On  one  side 
of  this  was  formerly  a  statue  of  Louis  Xlll.  by  Coustou,  and, 
on  the  other,  one  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Coysevox  ;  but  they  wcrc 
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both  destroyed  in  1831,  together  with  many  other  ornamenU 
of  Ihe  church.   Beneath  the  choir  is  a  vault,  formed  in  1711, 
DOt  sliown  to  slrangers,  in  which  are  interred  Ihe  archbishops 
of  Paris.  Four,  who  had  been  depositcd  there,  were  disin- 
terred  at  tlie  Révolution  for  the  sake  of  the  leaden  coffins. 
Upon  Ihe  exterior  of  the  walI  that  encloses  the  clioir  are  23 
curions  and  highly  valuable  sculptured  compartments,  executed 
in  1352.  They  represent  passages  in  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the 
followlng  order,  beginning  on  theleft:  1,  the  Visitation;  2,  the 
caDing  of  the  shepherds  to  the  manger;  3,  the  nativity;  4,  the 
adoration  of  **the  wise  men";  5,  the  massacre  of  the  inno^ 
cents;  6,  the  flight  into  Egypt  ;  7,  the  présentation  in  the  temple; 
S,  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors  ;  9,  the  baptism  of  Christ; 
10,  the  marriage  of  Cana,  in  Galilée;  11,  the  entry  of  Christ 
into  Jérusalem;  12,  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples; 
13,  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  next  four,  namely,  the 
cnicifixion,  the  entombment,  the  résurrection,  and  the  ascen- 
sion of  Clirist,  were  destroyed  vrhen  altérations  were  made  in 
the  arches  of  the  choir  next  the  high  altar.  14,  Christ  and  Mary 
Magdalen;  15,  the  hoiy  women;  16,  Christ  appearing  to  the 
apostles;  17,  Christ  and  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Em- 
maus;  18,  Christ  at  table  with  the  disciples;  19,  Christ  again 
appearing  to  the  disciples;  20,  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas; 
21,  the  miraculous  draught  of  ftshes;  22,  the  mission  of  the 
apostles;  23,  the  last  supper.  The  figures  are  coloured  to  re- 
present nature.  Above  tliese  reliefs  are  eight  fine  pictures,  viz., 
i>eginning  on  the  right:— St.  Stephen  conducted  to  martyrdom; 
St.  Philip  transported  by  the  Spirit;  St.  Peter  healing  the  lame 
man  at  the  gâte  of  the  Temple  ;  the  scourging  of  St.  Gervais 
and  St.  Proteus;  St.  John  de  Capistran,  a  Franciscan  monk,  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  Crusaders,  marching  against  the  Turks  ; 
the  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist;  St.  Andrew  conducted  to 
martyrdom;  and  Christ  liealing  the  woman  of  a  bloody  flux. 
The  latéral  chapels  of  Notre  Dame  were  formerly  remarkable 
for  Ihcir  splendour,  the  walls  being  covered  with  marble,  or 
finely-carved  wainscoting,  enriched  with  gilding,  and  contained 
sumptuous  tombs  belonglng  to  noble  families.   Thèse  were 
stripped  of  their  riches  at  the  Révolution  ;  many  of  theif,  how- 
ever,  hâve  been  repaired,  and  contain  works  of  art  worthy  of 
the  visilor's  attention.   The  followlng  is  a  description  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  beginning  on  the  right  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrancet— 1,  chapel  of  Sle.  Anne — the  assumption  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  some  curious  bas-reliefe;— 2,  cha- 
pel of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Vincent— baptismal  font,  la 
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wbile  veîned  marble,  by  Noël  Coypel;— 3,  chapel  of  SU  James 
and  St.  Philip, — Christ  raising  the  dead,  by  Yernansal  ; — I,  cha- 
pel of  Sle.  Geneviève,— the  martyrdom  of  SL  Andrew  at  Fa- 
tras, by  Lebrun,  and  statues  of  Ste.  Geneviève  and  SU  Louis; 
—5,  chapel  of  SU  Thomas  of  Canterbury, — Christ  driving  the 
dealers  from  the  Temple,  by  Halle,  and  the  calling  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew,  by  Michael  Corneille;— 12,  chapel  of  SL  Gé- 
raud,  Baron  d'AurÛlac, — St.  Charles  Borromeo  administering 
the  sacrament  to  the  infected  of  the  plague  at  Milan,  by  Van 
Loo,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Ste.  Catherine,  by  Yien; — 13,  cha- 
pel of  SL  Remy,  which  formerly  possessed  fine  monuments  of 
the  Ursins  family,  now  in  ruins;— 14,  chapel  of  SL  Peter  and 
SL  Stephen,— this  chapel  contains  a  mausoleum  erected  aller 
the  designs  of  Pigaile,  to  the  memory  of  Henry,  Count  d*Har- 
court,  who  died  in  1769; — 15,  chapel  of  St.  James,  SL  Crispin, 
and  St.  Crispinian,— the  descenl  of  Christ  into  hell,  by  Delorme, 
and  St.  Hyacinth  rcanimaling  a  corpse,  by  Heim  ; — 16,  diapel 
of  SL  Louis,  St.  Rigobert,  and  St.  Nicaise, — in  wiiich  were  for- 
meriy  superb  monuments  to  Uie  memory  of  the  celebrated  Al- 
bert de  Gondy,  Duke  de  Retz,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Gondy, 
bishop  of  Paris;  the  arms  of  the  de  Gondy  family  siill  remain 
in  the  Windows.  The  altar  is  of  marble,  and  aboveit  is  a  beau- 
tiful  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by  Raggi,  after  a  model  by  Bemini, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  church  of  the  Carmes,  rue  de  Vau- 
girard.  In  this  cliapel  are  two  pictures,  representing  the  rais- 
ing  of  the  widow's  son,  by  Guillemot,  and  tlie  burial  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Abel  de  Pujol;— 17,  chapelle  de  la  Décollation  de 
SL  Jean  Baptiste,  de  SL  Eutrope,  et  de  Ste.  Foi.— This  chapel 
contains  a  splendid  monument  by  Deseine,  to  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  du  Belloy,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  180G,  in 
his  99th  year.  Il  représente  the  prelale  sealed  in  a  chair,  on 
a  sarcophagus,  bestowing  alms  on  an  old  woman  supporled  by 
a  girl  ;  his  lefl  hand  resls  on  Ihe  Bible.  The  draperies  are  higiiljr 
flnislied,  the  atliludes  easy  and  noble,  and  the  cardinal's  head 
is  remarkable  for  ils  expression  and  resemblance.   In  this  cha- 
pel is  a  piclure  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Hippolite,  byHcim; 
—18,  Ihe  chapel  of  SL  Martin,  SL  Anne,  and  SL  Michael.— The 
only  r|pains  of  the  splendid  décorations  of  this  chapel  is  Ihe 
marble  with  which  the  walls  were  covered.  In  the  wmdows 
are  the  arms  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  whose  family  TauU 
was  undernealh  ;— 26,  chapel  of  SL  Julien  le  Pauvre  and  Ste. 
Marie  TEgyplienne.- This  chapel  is  enriched  witli  wainscotingi 
execuled  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  ceulury,  and  brought 
from  the  chapler-room  of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  adomed  wilb 
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figures  of  the  aposUes  and  saints,  separaled  froin  eacli  other 
by  small  pilaslers,  ornamented  wilh  arabesques.  The  piclures 
are  the  assumpUon,  a  good  crucifixion,  and  the  conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  by  Restout.  In  three  hoUow  gilt  busts  are  reputed 
relies  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  companions,  the  famous  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgin  Martyrs  of  Cologne.  Independently  of  the  cha- 
pels  above  mentioned,  is  one  in  the  southern  iower,  which  is 
used  as  a  room  for  catechists.  The  altar-piece  is  a  fine  picture 
of  the  annunciation,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne;  il  is  unfortu- 
nately  in  bad  préservation.  The  stranger  should  not  omit  to 
visit  the  sacristy  and  treasury  of  Notre  Dame.  Thesacristy  was 
built  in  17ÔG,  afler  the  designs  of  Soufflot,  al  the  expense  of 
Louis  XV.  It  is  entered  on  the  right  of  the  choir  by  a  richly- 
sculptured  door,  the  posts  of  which  are  covered  with  marble. 
Hère  were  preserved  many  of  the  most  precious  relies  that  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  Révolution,  besides  several  objects  of 
art  of  the  middle  âges,  unique  and  possessing  the  highest  his- 
torical  value.  At  the  sacking  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxcrrois  and 
the  archbishop's  palace,  in  1831,  the  populace  brokc  in  hère 
aiso,  and,  headed  by  officers  of  the  National  Guards,  destroyed 
cvery  thmg  that  came  within  their  reach.  The  damage  thus 
occasioned  was  irréparable  ;  the  coronation  robes  of  Napoléon, 
and  the  splendid  dresses  he  presented  to  the  bishops  and  the 
cfaapter  on  the  occasion  of  that  ceremony,  were  torn  up  for 
the  sake  of  Iheûr  gold  embroidery.  They  hâve,  however,  since 
been  repaired.  (1)  The  history  of  the  events  of  which  this 
church  bas  been  wilness  would  be  far  loo  long  for  a  descrip- 
lion  in  this  place;  there  are  several  excellent  works  upon 
Notre  Dame,  which  will  amply  repay  llie  attention  of  the  cu- 
rious  examiner.  (2)  On  the  northern  side  of  the  cathedral  was 
Ihe  cloister  and  collège  of  the  canons,  which  were  destroyed 
al  Ibe  Révolution.  The  municipality  bas  conhded  the  improve- 
ments  in  this  quarter  to  Messrs.  Hyppolite  Godde,  Caudron,  and 
Plantard;  the  firsl  for  the  architecture,  the  second  for  the 
sculpture,  and  the  third  for  the  masonry. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Notre  Dame  stood  the  Archbishop's 
Palace,  erected  by  Maurice  de  Sully,  in   1161,  but  entirely 

(1)  Acelebraled  artist,  Tvho  was  makinga  most  elaborale  picture  of 
the  inierior  of  ^olre  Dame  al  Ihal  period,  haviog  Icfl  il  on  the  easel  ia  Iho 
vettry,  il  vas  cul  inlo  a  thousand  pièces. 

(2)  The  principal  are  Gilbcrl,  '*  Histoire  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris/'  i  vol. 
4(0.;  Felibion  ei  Lobineau,  *' Histoire  de  Paris,"  '2  vois,  folio  ;  *'  History 
or  Paris,"  3  vols.  8vo,  Galignani  and  Co.;  aIso  the  excellent  novel  by 
Victor  Hugo,  ** Noire  Dame,"i  vol.  8vo,  and  Michelet,  "Histoire  de 
France,"  vol.  2.  ^         i 
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rebuilt  QQpmln  de  Noailles  in  1697.  The  chapel  of  the  ori- 
ginal palacermnained  till  1831  ;  at  that  time  the  palace  was a 
handsome  résidence,  worthy  of  the  see,  and,  with  its  gardens, 
occupied  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  apartments 
were  splendid,  and  the  furniture,  parlly  antique,  was  valuable. 
The  library  was  rich  in  MSS.  of  the  middle  âges,  and  contained 
many  literary  curiosities.  But  on  the  13lh  February,  1831,  Ihe 
populace,  having  sacked  the  church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois, 
determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  archbishop's  palace;  and 
on  that  night  and  the  foUowing  day  every  thing  it  contained 
was  either  broken,  hurnt,  or  thrown  into  the  river  by  the 
mob.  The  palace  itself  and  gardens  were  lefl  in  such  a  state 
that  they  were  subsequently  removed  by  order  of  govemmcnl, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  ruin  still  adjoining  the  southern 
transept  of  the  cathedral,  not  a  vestige  of  either  now  remains. 
Ail  who  admire  this  beautiful  church,  however  much  they 
may  déplore  such  acls  of  revolulionary  violence,  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  this  clearance  of  what  formerly  altogether  blocked 
up  its  southern  side.  A  public  promenade  is  now  fonned  on  il5 
site;  an  iron  railing  lias  been  placed  round  the  sidesof  the 
cathedral;  and  a  very  neai,  but  rather  too  small,  Gothic  fouo- 
tain,  to  correspond  with  the  style  of  the  piers  of  the  newchain 
bridge,  called  Pont  Rouge,  leading  to  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  has 
been  erected  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  esplanade. 
Glose  by  this,  leading  to  the  soutliern  bank  of  the  river,  is  the 
Pont  de  L'Archevêché.— It  consists  of  three  arches,  varying 
from  18  to  20  yards  in  span,  and  was  built  in  1827. 
To  the  west  of  this  bridge  is  the 

Pont  au  Double.  A  double  was  paid  as  a  toll  on  it  till  1789, 
from  which  circumslance  it  derived  its  name.  Part  of  it  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  the  Hôtel  Dieu,  but  when 
reconstructed  in  1834  it  was  entirely  thrown  open  to  the  public 
Hère,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Parris 
Notre  Dame,  stands  the  chief  metropolitan  hospital,  the 

Hôtel  Dieu. — This  is  the  most  ancient  hospital  in  Paris,  lis 
foundation  being  attributed  to  St.  Landri,  bishop  of  Paris,  in 
the  7th  century.  Philip  Augustus  is  the  first  king  known  to  bave 
been  a  benefactor  to  it,  and  by  him  it  was  styled  Maison  de 
DUu,  St.  Louis  enlarged  the  hospital,  exempted  it  from  taxes 
and  duties,  and  assigned  to  it  an  annual  revenue.  In  1602,  a 
further  enlargement  having  become  necessary,  Henry  IV.  caused 
two  wards  to  be  added.  Louis  XllL,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and 
Louis  XVL,  were  considérable  benefactors  to  this  establish- 
ment, and  several  private  individuals  hâve  contributed  io  its 
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enlargement  and  improvement  by  donations  and  legacies.  The 
Hôtel  Dieu  consists  of  large  buildings,  separated  by  the  southern 
branch  of  the  river,  divided  into  well-venlilaled  wards,  for 
men  and  for  \¥omen.  Gardens  are  also  attached  for  the  conva- 
lescents of  bolh  sexes,  who  are  separated  from  each  other. 
Tlie  laboralory,  pharmacy,  lingerie,  etc.,  are  ail  on  a  large 
scale,  and  are  well  worlhy  of  examination.  The  buildings  are 
remarkable  for  their  solidity  rather  than  for  architectural 
excellence.  The  chapel  is  ofthe  I3th  century,  and  was  once 
known  as  the  church  of  St.  Julien  le  Pauvre.  The  présent  chief 
entrance,  a  projecting  Doric  vestibule,  was  erected  in  1804, 
afler  the  designs  of  Glavereau.  In  liie  first  hall  on  entering  from 
the  vestibule,  and  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  marble  statue  of  the 
celebraled  philanthropist  M.  de  Monthyon,  who  died  in  1820, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  Undemeath 
the  pedestal  the  remains  of  this  gentleman  were  deposited  in 
1838,  on  the  abolition  of  the  cemetery  of  Vaugirard.  Opposite 
to  this  statue  is  one  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  holding  an  infant 
in  one  arm,  and  stooping  to  take  up  another.  On  the  walls  are 
portraits  of  Bichat,  Derault,  Moreau,  Dupuytren,  etc.  Àt  the 
Révolution,  this  establishment  was  called  Hospice  d'Humanité, 
but  hassince  resumed  its  former  title  of  Hôtel  Dieu,  The  build- 
ings of  this  hospital  hâve  undergone  many  changes  williin  the 
last  few  years,  and  are  destined  to  undergo  still  more.  Indeed 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  old  part  will  be  ullimately  retained, 
exceplin^  the  vénérable  and  interesting  chapel,  which,  being 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  mass  of  surrounding  constructions, 
will  be  brought  prominently  into  view,  on  the  most  southern 
8ide;  for  that  purpose,  it  will  bave  to  undergo  much  outward 
réparation,  as  the  lower  portions,  of  the  choir  especially,  are 
much  dilapidated.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  antiquary. 
Two  objects  bave  been  kept  in  view  in  the  changes  made  and 
still  In  progress— the  opening  of  the  space  adjoining  the  cathe- 
drali  and  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  tlie  quays  along  the 
Seine,  on  the  south  side.  The  Hôtel  Dieu  consists  at  présent  of 
three  detached  parts,  connected  by  means  of  a  covered  bridge 
and  a  tunnel  passing  under  the  quay  to  the  new  buildings. 
Meantime  tliis  bas  caused  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  beds, 
from  about  1200  to  800;  but  a  succursal  establishment,  as 
aiready  roentioned,  bas  been  opened  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  to  remedy  the  déficiency.  (See  8th  arrondissement.) 
Sixty  religieutes  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin  attend  on  the  pa- 
tients. In  this  bouse  are  received  the  wounded  and  sick;  with 
the  exception  of  children,  incurable  and  insane  persons,  and 
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Ihose  with  cuUneous  or  STphilitic  diseases.  Lying-in  women 
are  admitted  on\y  in  cases  of  extrême  necessity,  there  being  a 
spécial  hospital  for  that  class  of  patients.  The  average  number 
of  patients  is  11,000,  and  the  ayerage  mortality  1  in  8.72.  Phif- 
sicians  :  Drs.  Chomel,  Rostan,  Recamier,  Magendie,  Gueneau 
de  Mussj,  Honoré,  Jadioux,  Husson,  and  Gaillard.  Surgeons: 
Messrs.  Roux,  Brescbet,  and  Blandin.  Tbe  public  are  admitted 
to  visit  the  patients  or  inspect  the  establishment  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays,  from  1  to  4;  but  strangers  with  passportsare 
admitted  daily,  on  application  at  the  bureau.  Whoever  is 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  internai  arrangements 
and  administration  of  the  liospitals  of  Paris  will  do  well  to 
visit  the  Hôtel  Dieu,  since  it  may  be  taken  as  the  model  of  ttie 
olhers,  though  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Students  who  wisli 
to  attend  must  procure  a  ticket  from  the  director  in  the  bureau 
of  the  hospital,  which  will  be  granted  on  the  production  of  a 
passport  or  diploma;  without  this  admission  is  refused.  At2, 
Place  du  Parvis  Notre  Dame,  is  the 

BcREAu  Gentral  d*Adhission  daks  les  HÔPrrACs.  et  Hospices. 
—This  office  is  eslablished  in  buildings  erected  for  a  foundling 
hospital.  On  the  sides  of  the  entrance  are  two  fountauis,  cou- 
sisling  of  antique  stone  vases,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  basr 
relief,  represenling  females  attending  a  dying  man,  in  allusioB 
to  llie  Hôtel  Dieu.  Tliis  office  will  be  removed  to  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville  as  soon  as  the  final  arrangements  of  that  building  take  placf . 

A  new  Street,  called  the  rue  d'Arcole,  leading  to  the  bridge 
of  that  name,  has  replaced  a  small  one,  in  which  stood  the 
ancien!  churchof  St.  Pierre  aux  Bœufs.  The  western  doorway 
of  this  édifice,  on  its  démolition  in  1837,  was  removed  to  tbe 
church  of  St.  Severin.  In  the  Impasse  St.  Marine,  leading  out  of 
the  same  street,  is  the  church  of  that  saint,  now  a  warehouse. 

Quilting  the  Place  du  Parvis,  Ihe  visitor  will  come  to  the 

Petit  Pont.— The  existence  of  a  bridge  at  this  spot,  which 
was  formerly  the  only  communication  between  the  lie  de  la 
Gité  and  tlie  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  dates  from  a  period 
prior  to  the  Roman  conquest.  Il  was  carried  away,  by  iniiada- 
lions  or  ice,  Ihirleen  limes  between  the  13lhand  17th  centuries, 
and  rebuill  of  wood,  with  houses  on  il,  in  1659.  In  1718  il  was 
burned  down,  and  was  soon  after  rebuill  in  stone,  as  it  oo«r 
appears.  The  Petit  Pont  consists  of  Ihree  arches,  and  is  iW 
feel  in  length  by  52  in  breadlh. 

Immedialely  beyond  this,  on  the  Quai  du  Marché  Neuf,  *is  lb« 
Morgue,  where  dead  bodies  found  in  the  streets  or  river  are 
exi)osed  for  récognition.— (For  particulars,  see  page  57.) 
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West  of  Ihis  is  Ihe  Pont  St.  Michel,  so  calledasearly  asl424, 
fromasmall  neigbbouriag  church.  Havingfallendown  in  1616,  it 
was  rebuill  in  slone,  wilh  liouses  on  Ihe  sides,  wliich  remained 
lill  1804,  when  lliey  were  taken  down.  Traces  of  a  bas-relief 
of  Louis  XllI.  on  borseback  may  still  be  discerned  on  the  side 
nexl  Ihe  Ponl  Neuf.  The  bridge  is  formed  of  four  semicircular 
arches,  and  is  170  feet  long  by  83  broad. 

The  visitor  is  now  recommended  lo  proceed  lo  the  Ile  St, 
Louis,  originally  called  Ile  aux  Vaches,  to  distinguish  it  from 
tlie  Ile  Notre  Dame.  Henry  lY.  conceived  the  project  of  erect- 
ing  houses  on  this  spot;  but  the  exécution  of  it  was  peserved 
for  Louis  XUl.  The  Ile  de  la  Cité  was  connected  with  the  lie 
SI.  Louis  by  a  bridge  of  two  wooden  arches,  resting  on  piers 
of  masonry,  erected  originally  in  1614,  but  this,  was  recon- 
structed  in  181^9,  and  called  the  Pont  de  la  Cité.  From  the 
quay  to  the  north  of  it  the 

Pont  Louis  Philippe,  opened  on  the  fôte-day  of  the  king, 
May  ist,  1834,  extends  from  one  isle  to  the  other,  and,  then, 
from  the  lie  St.  Louis  to  the  Quai  de  la  Grève.  It  isa  handsome 
bridge,  suspended  with  ropes  of  iron  wire,  and  bas  two  bold 
archways  of  stone,  over  whicli  tliey  pass.  Each  line  of  suspen- 
sion is  252  feet  in  length  by  24  feet  in  width,  and  is  supported 
on  each  side  by  six  chains  or  cables  composed  each  of  250  threads 
of  iron  wire.  The  vertical  chains  consist  of40  wires  each.  The 
constructors  were  Messrs.  Séguin,  Brothers.  It  cost  1 ,000,000  fr.; 
ils  average  annual  produce  is  66,000  fr. 

The  northem  quay  of  the  lie  St.  Louis  will  lead  to  the 

Pont  Marie,  which  joins  the  Quai  des  Ormes  to  the  lie  St. 
Louis.  It  was  built  by  Marie,  superintendent-general  of  the 
bridges  in  France,  in  1641.  Two  arches  were  carried  away  by 
a  flood,  in  1658,  with  22  out  of  50  houses  which  stood  on  it. 
Ttie  remaining  houses  were  removed  a  short  time  before  the 
Révolution.  It  bas  five  arches,  and  is  78  feet  broad  and  300 
feet  long. 

On  passing  into  the  rue  St.  Louis,  the  visitor  will  remark 
No.  45,  the  Hôtel  Chamisot*  now  the  Archevêché,  the  archi- 
tecture and  omaments  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  He  will 
then  corne  to 

St.  Locis,  first  district  church  of  9th  arrondissement.— This 
church  was  erected  in  1664  on  the  site  of  a  small  chapel,  built 
in  1606,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Cecilia;  its  architect 
was  Levau,  but  it  was  subsequenlly  alter^d  by  Leduc  and 
boucet.  The  exterior  présents  nothing  remarkable  except  the 
enlrancc,  decorated  with  Doric  pilasters,  and  the  spire  (erected 
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in  1765,  according  to  an  insciipiion  on  Uie  tower),  in  open 
stone-work.  The  Interior  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the 
transepts  being  only  latéral  chapels,  with  an  aisle  nioning 
round  tbe  nave  and  cboir.  Tlie  piers  of  the  arches  are  fronted 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and,  above  the  enlablature,  is  a  range 
of  clerestory  Windows.  The  sculptures  of  the  interior  were 
executed  by  J.  B.  Champagne,  nephew  of  the  celebraled  painler 
of  the  same  name.  In  the  chapel  of  the  communion  in  Ihe 
southem  aisle  of  the  nave  is  an  excellent  production  of  iohan- 
not,  SL  Louis  receiving  the  Sacrement  in  bis  last  moments;  and, 
as  an  altar-piece,  a  Christ,  by  Coypel.  On  the  right  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  statue  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  lefl  one  of  St.  Peter, 
both  by  Bra.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  is  a  good 
picture  of  the  Saint  exhorting  some  Sœurs  de  Charité,  by  Halle, 
who  bas  aiso  executed  a  similar  painting  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
with  the  Ladies  of  the  Assumption,  in  an  opposite  chapel.  In 
another  is  a  Holy  Family.  Opposite  the  pulpit  is  a  well-sculp- 
tured  Crucifixion;  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Louis  de  Gonzaies. 
in  the  northern  aisle  of  the  nave,  the  picture  of  tliat  saint  will 
be  observed.  Yisitors  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  splendid  stained 
glass  Windows  which  bave  been  recently  placed  behind  tlie 
altar.  This  churcb  was  formerly  celebrated  as  the  one  to  wbidi 
the  University  of  Paris  came  in  p^rocession  on  festivals. 
Ât  No.  2,  in  the  rue  St.  Louis,  is  the 
HÔTEL  Lambert,  built  by  Levau,  and  of  nearly  ihe  same  date 
as  thechurchjustmentioned.  Tlie  court  is  small;  a  magnificeot 
staircase,  with  a  scroll-work  balustrade,  leads  from  a  porlico 
to  the  State  apartments,  which  retain  the  gilding,  painted  pa- 
nels, and  ceilings,  as  they  were  originally  executed,  and  pro- 
duce a  splendid  effect.  The  ceilings  in  thèse  rooms  and  in  tbe 
longgallery  are  by  Lesueur  and  Lebrun,  and  are  executed  wilii 
a  degree  of  elaborate  finish  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The 
hôtel  is  rich  in  two  bistorical  souvenirs  :  Voltaire  lived  io  i^ 
wlien  be  formed  the  plan  of  tlie  Henriadê,  and  in  the  gaHcrr 
above  mentioned,  Napoléon,  in  1815,  held  a  last  confereoce 
wilh  bis  mini8ter,M.  de  Montalivet,  whenbe  found  that  ail  was 
lost.  This  splendid  hôtel,  once  the  résidence  of  a  wealthy  pn- 
sident  du  Parlement  of  the  17th  century,  and  lalely  used  as  a 
storebouse  for  the  bedding  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  is  now  tbe 
property  of  the  Princess  Czartoriska,  whose  judicious  taste  bas 
repaired  and  restored  it  to  ail  its  former  splendour. 

Ât  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lie  St.  Louis  two  light  and 
élégant  suspension  bridges  for  foot  passengers  communicate 
With  tbe  northern  and  soutUern  bank$  oC  tb«  l»9ia(^  TW  to  Ibe 
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north  is  styled  the  Pont  de  Damiette,  and  leads  to  the  Quai  des 
Célestins;  that  to  the  soutli  the  Pont  de  Constantine^  and  leads 
to  the  Quai  St.  Bernard;  they  were  both  terminated  in  1837.  A 
sou  paid  on  either  of  tliese  bridges  franks  for  both. 

Behind  the  lie  St.  Louis,  the  ground  hllherlo  called  the  Ile 
Louviers,  and  which  had  for  centuries  been  used  as  a  réceptacle 
for  firewood,  will  soon  be  the  handsomest  part  of  this  quarter 
of  the  capital. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Quai  de  Béthune  is  the  École  de  Natation 
de  Ligny,  the  best  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Paris.  The 
water  hère  is  clear,  and  the  bather  should  come  thus  far  if  lie 
would  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  bath  free  from  the  impurities  which 
Ihe  river  necessarily  reçoives  in  its  passage  through  the  town. 

The  Hôtel  de  Bretonvilliers  stands  at  the  end  of  the  street 
of  the  same  name,  built  by  Ducerceau  for  the  Président  Ragois 
de  Bretonvilliers,  and  still  retains  some  relies  of  its  former 
magnificence. 

From  this  quay  the  Pont  de  da  Tocrnelle,  so  called  from  the 
old  lower  erected  by  Philip  Àugustus,  that  formerly  slood  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  reaches  to  the  Quai  St.  Bernard. 
It  was  built  by  Marie  in  1620,  was  twice  carried  away,  and  was 
rebuilt,  about  the  year  1656,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  It 
consists  of  six  semicircular  arches,  and  is  380  feet  in  length, 
by  42  in  breadth. 


This  being  one  of  the  most  extensive  arrondissements  of  the 
capital,  and  Aill  of  interesting  objects,  a  division  bas  been 
adopted  which  will  be  found  convenient.  Ail  that  part  west  of 
the  rue  du  Bac  will  be  descrihed  first. 

The  yisitor,  after  traversing  the  place  du  Carrousel,  or  the 
Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  will  pass  over 

The  Pont  Royal,  built  in  1684  by  an  Italian  Dominican  friar 
named  Frère  Romain»  who  laid  the  foundations  and  erected 
the  arches.  The  designs  were  by  G.  and  J.  H.  Mansard.  U  con- 
sists of  llve  semicircular  arches,  and  is  432  feet  in  length  by  52 
in  breadth.  This  part  of  the  river  was  formerly  crossed  by  a 
ferry  (bac),  from  which  the  rue  du  Bac  dérives  its  name.  Upon 
one  of  the  western  piers  is  a  scale  divided  into  mètres  and  dé- 
cimètres, to  show  the  height  of  the  river.  This  bridge  commands 
a  fine  view  of  Paris,  both  up  and  down  the  course  of  the  Seine. 

The  first  object  that  wiU  strike  the  stranger,  afl«r  leaviog  tUs 
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bridge,  will  be  Ibe  Hôtel  Praslin,  a  magnificent  mansion  wilh  a 
terrace  towards  the  quay,  but  having  ils  entrance  and  fironl  in 
the  me  de  Lille,  No.  54.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
sumptuous  of  the  résidences  of  the  old  nobility.  Nexl  lo  il  isa 
large  barrack  for  cavalry,  formerly  the  Hôtel  des  Gardes-du- 
Corps.  It  was  built  under  the  reign  of  Napoléon,  by  order  of 
Glarke,  Duke  de  Feltre,  minister  of  war,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a  factory.  Beyond  it  is  the 

Palais  du  Quai  d'Orsay. —This  magnificent  édifice  was  begun 
during  the  administration  of  M.  de  Champagny,  Duke  de  Ca- 
dore,  in  the  time  of  Napoléon.  It  was  not,  however,  conlinued 
till  the  beginning  of  1830,  when  Charles  X.  intended  it  as  a 
palace  for  the  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  French  industrj. 
The  révolution  suspended  for  a  time  its  exécution,  which  lias 
at  length  been  completed  by  M.  Lecorday,  under  the  directioo 
of  government.  This  édifice  consists  ofa  vast  court,  surrounded 
by  four  magnificent  piles  of  building,  and  two  wings,  enclosing 
smaller  courts.  Towards  the  river  the  grand  front  présents  a 
long  Une  of  Windows  formed  by  arches  under  a  Tuscan  colon- 
nade, above  which  is  a  séries  of  the  lonic  order,  and  over  tbis 
a  mixed  Gorinthian  altic.  The  lower  slory  is  flanked  at  boUi 
ends  by  a  balustraded  platform  laid  out  as  a  garden.  An  iron 
railing  encloses  the  river  front.  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a 
double  séries  of  Italian  arcades,  and  galleries  above,  the  ceil- 
ings  of  which  are  painted  to  represent  panelling  in  différent 
kinds  of  wood  richly  gilt.  There  are  four  staircases,  one  al 
each  corner  of  the  court;  that  which  is  entered  from  a  vestibule 
on  the  left  is  richly  omamented  wilh  sculptured  ceilin^ 
panelled  walls,  etc.  This  escalier  d'honneur  is  magnificent  in 
construction  and  splendid  in  décoration,  but  looks  somewhal 
heavy  upon  the  whole.  In  the  principal  court,  below  the  galle- 
ries, the  frieze  is  inlaid  wilh  varions  coloured  marbles.  The  chief 
entrance  is  in  the  rue  de  Lille  ;  the  side  courts  bave  also  gatewajs 
leading  lo  the  adjacent  streets.  The  interior  of  this  magni- 
ficent édifice  is  not  so  judiciously  planned  as  the  exterior.  Tbe 
only  part  where  any  grandeur  of  design  is  visible  is  on  the 
ground  floor  next  the  river,  where  a  long  gallery  decorated 
wilh  fine  columns  of  white  marble  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  central  division.  The  first  floor,  affording  spacc  for 
several  apartments  of  vast  size,  is  spoiled  by  a  succession  of 
moderately-sized  dwelling-rooms,  and  the  remainder  of  Ihc 
building  is  eut  up  into  small  rooms,  entresols,  and  cabmets. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  central  part  is  approprialed  lo  the 
Gouncil  of  Slate  and  the  dépendent  offices;  the  first  floor  to 
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V\\e  Cour  des  Comptes;  and  the  third  storey  lo  the  archives  of 
both.  This  édifice  lias  cost  upwards  of  12  millions.  For  permis- 
sion lo  View  llie  interior  application  must  be  made  by  lelter, 
post-paid,  lo  M.  le  Directeur  des  Bâtiments  Publics,  122,  rue 
de  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

The  visitor  will  find  to  the  west,  in  the  rue  de  Lille,  the 

HdTEL  DE  LA  LÉGION  d'Honneur. — Thîs  cdificc  was  buill  in 
1786,  after  the  designs  of  Rousseau,  for  the  Prince  de  Salm, 
wbose  name  it  bore.  Tlie  entrance  présents  a  triumphal  arch 
decoraled  wilh  lonic  columns  and  two  ligures  of  Famé.  On  the 
sides  of  the  arch  are  galleries,  leading  to  pavillons  forming  the 
wings,  the  atlics  of  which  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  A  pé- 
ristyle omamented  with  lonic  columns  and  busts  extends  along 
ihe  sides  of  the  court  to  the  principal  front,  which  is  decorated 
with  Corintbian  columns,  forming  a  portico,  under  which  is  the 
entrance  to  the  vestibule.  On  the  front  is  the  inscription — 
HONNEUR  ET  PATRIE.  In  thc  Centre  of  the  front  towards  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  is  a  circular  projection  with  columns,  which  support  a 
balustrade  crowned  by  six  statues.  The  interior  is  decorated 
with  élégance,  and  the  principal  saloon,  in  the  form  of  a 
rotunda,  40  feet  in  diameter,  looks  on  the  river.  The  Prince  de 
Salm  having  been  beheaded  in  1793,  his  hôtel  was  disposed  of 
by  lottery,  and  a  journeyman  hair-dresser  obtained  the  winning 
number.  In  1803  the  hôtel  was  devoled  to  its  présent  purpose. 
Slrangers  s^re  admitted  on  applying  al  the  porter's  lodge. 

The  visitor  will  émerge  from  the  rue  de  Lille,  on  the  quay, 
in  front  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the 

Pont  de  la  Concorde.— Till  the  érection  of  this  bridge,  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Honoré  were  not 
connected,  except  by  the  Pont  Royal,  and  a  ferry  opposite  the 
Hôtel  des  Invalides.  In  1786,  the  sum  of  1,200,000  livres  was 
appropriated,  and  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  begun  in  1787, 
was  finished  in  1790.  It  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches  of 
uneqiial  dimensions;  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  461  feet, 
ils  breadlh  is  61  feet.  The  piers  are  ornamented  with  three- 
quarler  Doric  columns  and  a  comice,  above  which,  the  parapet 
is  formed  by  a  balustrade,  divided  by  pedestals,  on  which  were 
marble  statues,  now  removed  to  Versailles.  The  architecl  of  this 
handsome  bridge  was  Peronnel,  already  celebrated  for  the 
conslniclion  of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly;  and  part  of  the  stone 
employed  was  obtained  from  the  démolition  of  the  Bastille. 

This  bridge  was  originally  called  Pont  Louis  XVI.,  from  the 
"place"  opposite  to  which  it  was  built;  but  in  1792  it  was 
naraed  the  Pont  de  la  Révolution,  for  which  appellation  that  of 
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the  Pont  di  la  CoMorde  was  substitued  in  1800.  At  the  Beslora- 
tion  it  resumed  ils  original  name,  which  was  again  changed  in 
1830.  The  stranger  may  now  proceed  to  the 

Palais  Boorbom  and  Ghahbek  of  Depdties.— U  was  erected 
in  1722,  by  Louise>Françoise  Duchess-dowager  of  Bourbon, 
aller  the  designs  ofGirardini,  an  Italianarchitect,  and  continued 
by  Mansard.  On  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Prince  de 
Gondé,  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  but  not  completely  ter- 
minated  when  the  Révolution  broke  oui  in  1789.   The  PaiaLs 
Bourbon  was  one  of  the  first  mansions  plundered,   and  re- 
mained  unoccupied  till  1795,  when  it  was  chosen  for  the  sit- 
tings  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  pavilion  opposite  (h« 
bridge  was  selected  as  the  hall  of  council,  and  the  rest  appro- 
priated  as  a  résidence  for  the  président.  It  was  aflerwards  oc- 
cupied  by  the  Corps  Législatif.  On  the  Restoration,  in  1S14, 
the  Prince  de  Condé  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  by  which  that  portion  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  législative  body,  and  which  had  been  in  great 
part  rebuilt,  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Deputies. 
and  in  1829  a  law  was  passed  authorising  ils  purchase  for 
5,000,000  fr.  (1)  On  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Duke  de  Bou^ 
bon,  in  1830,  (2)this  palace  was  bequeathed  to  the  Duke  d'An- 
maie;  and  that  part  used  by  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  as  a  rési- 
dence was  leased  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  an  officiai  ré- 
sidence for  their  président;  but  by  a  récent  negotiation  Ihe 
whole  bas  been  ceded   to  the  country  for  the  use  of  the 
Chamber.  This  portion  is  composed  of  a  pavilion  only  ooe 
storey  high,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Hôtel  Lassay,  and 
was  annexed  to  the  original  building  afler  it  became  the  pro- 
perly  of  the  Condé  family.  Tlie  entrance  is  by  the  rue  de 
l'Université,  No.  118,  from  whenceit  is  approached  by  a  lon^ 
avenue,  terminating  in  an  ample  court.  Âttached  to  this  is  a 
large  pile  of  varions  buildings,  which  include  ten  courts,  and 
afford  ample  accommodation  for  a  numerous  household.  Tbe 

(1)  M.  Joly,  architecl  of  ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  I840,  published 
a  Tolame  on  Uie  Palais  Bourbon,  its  description,  history,  and  chan^rs- 
He  gives  the  following  table  of  sams  expended  on  it:— From  i723toi77S. 
16,361,246  fr.;  An  III.  tO  An  VI.,  l.023,7Sld  fr.;  1807  to  1810,  l,759,0«2  fr; 
1829  (temporary  chamber),  213,242  fr.;  1829  to  1840,  'ft,88S,047  fr.;Toul, 
independent  of  subséquent  ouliay,  24,243,393  fr. 

(2)  The  duke  was  found,  on  the  27th  Au^ust,  1830.  suspendcd  by  bii 
cravatfrom  the  boit  of  a  window  ofhis  bedroom,  at  iho  Château  deSL 
Leu,  and  from  bis  âge,  74,  and  the  weak  slate  of  heallh  in  which  hc  wii 
attbetime,  ilwas  considered  improbable  that  he  eouid  hareaccompliilied 
bis  owQ  destrttction. 
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offices  are  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  Uiere  is  stabling  for  250 
horses.  Formerly,  nolhing  could  exceed  Ihe  splendour  of  Ihe 
mirrors,  gilding,  painlings  in  fresco,  and  coslly  furniture  which 
decorated  thèse  apartments;  at  présent  they  are  only  remarkable 
for  the  beauly  of  their  proportions,  and  convenient  distribu- 
lion.  The  principal  piclures  are,  one  representing  Ihe  battle  of 
Rocroy,  by  Casa  Nova;  another,  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  by 
Lepau  ;  and  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  de  Condé,  at  the  âge  of 
Iwenly-two,  when  he  gained  the  battle  of  Rocroy.  The  billiard- 
room  contains  a  fine  pièce  of  Gobelins  tapestry,  representing 
Achilles  and  Iphigenia.  Tlie  Salle  des  Valets  de  Chambre  is  or- 
namented  with  bucks'  horns,  and  other  emblems  of  the  chase. 
The  garden  is  bounded  by  a  terrace  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
lenglh.  At  the  extremity  of  the  terrace,  towards  tlie  Hôtel  des 
Invalides,  are  some  small  apartments,  with  a  garden  laid  out 
in  the  ËnglLsh  style.  The  Palais  Bourbon  may  be  seen  at  any 
Urne  of  the  day,  a  servant  being  always  on  the  spot  to  attend 
visilors.  That  part  of  the  palace  whicli  forins  the  southern  side 
of  the  enclosure  is  still  preserved  as  it  was  before  the  Revolu- 
Uon.  The  principal  entrance,  towards  the  Place  Bourbon,  is 
adomed  with  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Corinthian  order,  con- 
nected  with  two  pavillons  by  galleries  formed  of  columns.  The 
ornaments  and  escutcheons,  which  marked  it  as  the  résidence 
of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Condé,  were  destroyed  at  the 
Hevolution.  Opposite  to  it  in  the  court  is  a  small  Corinthian 
portico,  serving  as  a  state  entrance  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  occupies  that  part  of  the  structure  facing  the  Pont 
Louis  XVI.  The  large  portico  of  the  northern  façade  was  built 
by  Poyet,  in  1804  ;  it  is  nearly  100  feet  broad,  is  composed  of  12 
Corinthian  columns,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  29  steps. 
Above  is  a  pediment  fiUed  with  an  allegorical  bas-relief  sculp- 
lured  by  M.  Cortol.  The  fronton  is  95  feet  long,  and  17  feet 
high  at  the  vertex.  In  the  middle  of  this  composition  is  a  figure 
of  France,  14  feet  high,  standing  on  a  pedeslal,  her  right  hand 
on  the  Charter  ;  at  her  sides  are  Force  and  Justice  ;  to  the  left 
is  a  group  of  figures  personifying  Navigation,  the  Navy,  the 
Anny,  Industry,  Peace,  gind  Eloquence;  on  the  right,  are  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  Eloquence,  the  Arts,  and  the  rivers  Seine 
and  Uanie.  This  composition  is  finely  grouped  and  sculptured  ; 
the  altitudes  of  the  figures  are  easy  and  graceful.  On  the  west 
of  the  portico  is  a  bas-relief  by  Rudde,  on  the  east  one  by  Pra- 
dier.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps,  on  pedeslals,  18  feet  in  élévation, 
are  colossal  statues  of  Justice  and  Prudence  ;  and  in  the  fore- 
Srouûdare  figures  of  Sully,  CoU)erl,  l'Hôpital,  and  d'Agues- 
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seau.  Thèse  are  separatcd  from  the  street  by  a  handsome  rail- 
ing.  Behind  this  façade  is  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  thc 
variousapartments,  library,  etc.,  dépendent  upon  it.  Thevisitoi 
enlers,  by  a  side  door  on  the  west  of  the  portico,  into  a  hal 
of  waiting,  ornamented  with  a  Laocoon,  a  Virginius,  andastalui 
of  Minerva  in  bronze,  wherearetwo  doors,  the  nearer  that  by 
wliich  the  public  pass  to  the  lobby  of  the  Chamber,  the  fartbei 
reserved  for  the  Deputies.  Close  to  the  Chamber  is  a  hall  were 
the  Deputies  receive  the  printed  reports  of  committees,  melioa* 
of  the  Chamber,  etc.  The  Chamber  itself  is  a  semicircularhalf, 
ornamented  with  24  columns  of  while  marble  of  the  lonic  order, 
having  capitals  of  bronze  gilt.  The  présidents  chair  and  the 
tribune  form  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the  semi-circle,  around 
which  rise  in  gradation  the  seats  of  the  459  Deputies,  to  the 
Leightof  the  basement  which  supports  the  columns.  ThewboJ^ 
is  litted  up  in  crimson  cloth  and  gold.  Over  the  presidenl's 
chair,  upon  the  wall  which  faces  the  assembly,  is  a  large  paint- 
ing,  by  Court,  representing  Louis  Philippe  swearing  to  theC[Ia^ 
ter  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ou  the  9th  of  Âugustl830.  In 
the  intercolumniations  are  placed  statues  of  Order  and  Liberh, 
by  Pradier,  under  which  are  bas-reliefs  ;  that  on  the  riglil  of 
the  throne,  by  Ramey,  representing  the  présentation  of  Ihc 
Cliarter  to  Louis  Philippe;  the  other,  by  Petitot,  represents  hm 
distributing  the  standards  to  the  Garde  Nationale  ;  and  above 
the  entablature  are  statues  by  Allier,  Foyatier,  Dumont,  and  i 
Besprès,  of  Reason,  Justice,  Prudence,  and  Eloquence.  A  sps- 
cious  double  gallery,  capable  of  containing  700  persons,  rui» 
round  the  semicircular  part  of  the  Chamber,  and  is  filted  up 
with  tribunes  for  the  Royal  Family,  the  corps  diplomatique, 
officers  of  state,  and  the  public.  The  roof,  from  whence  the  hall 
is  lit,  is  ilat,  and  ornamented  with  arabesques;  it  hasabori-| 
zoutal  shifting  glazed  light,  large  enough  to  admit  the  desceni 
of  the  chandelier  ready  lighted  into  the  Chamber.  A  secood 
glazed  roof  protects  the  whole  from  the  weather.  Each  deffulf 
bas  a  fixed  desk  in  front  of  him  :  half  of  the  lower  beoch  ii 
reserved  for  tlie  ministers.  Immediately  under  the  tribune  arej 
two  small  desks,  for  the  reporters  of*  the  officiai  journal, 'Ai? 
Moniteur^  who  relieve  each  other  in  taking  notes  of  the  debale, 
and  who  bave  besides  a  room  in  wliich  to  arrange  thejr  reports. 
The  reporters  of  the  other  joumalsare  accommodated,  bulnot 
so  well,  in  one  of  the  galleries.  A  deputy,  when  addressingtlie 
Chamber  at  any  length,  does  nol  speak  from  lus  place,  b"^ 
ascends  the  tribune,  and  generally  recites  bis  speech  fro« 
paper.  The  place  of  each  deputy  is  marked  at  the  beginning  oi 
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\he  session,  and  lie  retains  it  till  the  end.  On  the  soutli  of  tlie 
Chamber  is   tlie  grand  vestibule,  adomed  with   Corinthian 
columns,  and  marble  statues  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  well  as  of 
llailly,  Mirabeau,  Casimir  Perier,  and  Foy;  and  beyond  is  an 
élégant  receplion-room,  with  richly-painted  compartments. 
The  Salle  des  Conférences  bas  beeu  recently  painted  by  Heim  : 
on  one  side  is  represented  Louis  le  Gros,  attended  by  bis  Mi- 
nisters,  the  Abbé  Séguier  and  the  Garlands,  presiding  atan  as- 
sembly  of  bishops,  counts,  and  barons,  occupied  in  drawing 
up  the  ordinances  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Gommons  in 
1136:  ou  the  other  is  Louis  XIL,  presiduig  at  one  of  the  first 
sittings  of  the  Gour  des  Gomptes.   In  the  latter  the  artist  bas 
availed  himself  of  a  miniature  of  that  time,  which  enabled  him 
to  represent  the  scène  with  great  fidelily.  At  the  extremities  of 
the  Chamber  are  pictures  en  rond,  one  representing  Gharle- 
magne,  surrounded  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  France,  caus- 
ing  to  be  read  to  thepeople  his  "  Gapitularies,"  which  served  as 
Ihe  basis  ofFrench  législation.  The  other  represents  tlie  people 
applauding  St.  Louis  for  the  public  régulations  he  instituted 
previous  to  hisdeparture  for  Africa.  The  visilorwill  also  remark 
Ihe  fine  ligures  of  Prudence,  Justice,  Vigilance,  and  Force, 
and  the  médaillons  in  grisaille,  containing  portraits  of  Suger, 
l'Hôpital,  Sully,  Colbert,  Montesquieu,  etc.;  also  the  figures  at 
Uie  angles,  representing  Agriculture,  the  Arts,  Sciences,  In- 
duslry.  Commerce,  Marine,  Peace,  and  War.  In  escutcheons  are 
"Code  Napoléon"  and  "  Charte  de  1830."  This  Chamber  also  con- 
tains  a  fine  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  and  is  decorated  with  tlags  taken 
from  the  Austrians  durmg  the  Empire.  There  is  a  beautiful 
chimney  in  white  marble  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  a 
picture  of  Président  Mole  by  Vincent;  others  are  to  be  added. 
Attached  to  this  suite  of  apartments  is  the  Library  of  the  De- 
puties,  consisting  ofabout  50,000  volumes.    This  collection, 
which,  besides  comprising  ail  the  documents  relative  to  the 
législature  of  France,  contains  a  valuable  séries  of  historicai 
Works,  some  of  great  rarity,  is  celebrated  for  possessing  the 
original  MSS.  of  the  Nouvelle  Héloise,  and  the  Confessions,  of 
Rousseau.  It  lias  been  Jately  enriched  by  the  complète  séries  of 
Parliamentary  Reports,  Papers,  etc.,  published  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Gommons.  A  periodical  interchange  of  papers  takes 
place  belween  the  Gommons  of  France  and  England.  The  Li- 
brary is  a  very  handsome  long  gallery,  with  a  richly-vaulled 
ceiling,  painted  by  Eugène  Delacroix,  and  is  fitled  up  with 
great  élégance  and  cominodiousness.  To  obtain  admission  to 
lonsull  tlie  books,  a  request  must  be  addressed  to  one  of  the 
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Questors  of  ike  Cbamber  of  D^pttUes.  To  visîl  tliè  ClMmi)>er  M 
formality  is  requisite  beywid  éewanding  permission  attlie4«or; 
but  to  hear  the  debates,  «  lickel  should  he  ^lâined  Ct«ai  a 
Deputy^  or  a  leUer,  p>«sl  paid,  «NMressed  lo  Jtf^.  le  9ii0srMr  et 
la  Ckembrt  des  Bépmét»  who  ^H  seHd  a  ticJk«t  GeaciiÉly, 
hdwever>  when  tfee  <deM«  is  «al  «fee  a(  «icliwardiiiM^  Merest, 
tke  éoor-4ceepers  will  oMitrive  to  ghf«  a^nlssioii  to  str»sm. 
Ttiereare  iMêtdes  alw;a3«  a  «umber  of  «mi  ^omiftg  a  çvms  as 
at  tlie  tbeatres^  wtw  wiH  flvo  «|p  Uioir  places  far  1  or  3  froM», 
acoerding  to  tlK  expecM  iMipailiflœe  oY  Itie  Hieliale»  (l) 

South  of  Ihe  P^B  Pawfbon  is  Ibe  ^'  Maoe"  of  Uie  «atto  natte» 
Bat  roMarkaMe  lar  a«y  uiing  b«t  t^  ooloMiaée  of  tlie  palaoê. 
kl  tlie  mid^e  ts  a  pedoilal,  oa  i^vIvMi  «  iltalao  of  Lools  XVlfl. 
Ibnaerty  stiood. 

l%e  ^raager  slioirid  «ow  {Mwceod  ^«i^ostwârd,  foy  nie  rœ  4t 
ruoiversité,  to  the  Espiaiaade  and 

H4TEL  DES  iNVAUoEs.*-4>revlotis  lo  «lie  MgA  of  SoKry  IV>, 
old  and  «KsaMed  soidiors  h«â  no  otiier  resevraes  in  ftiHMi 
tiian  the  char ity  of  tiie  «o«astic  etftablislmoiits  of  royal  fMS» 
dation  to  éepesd  on  (or  Iheir  €iip|)ovt;  iMt  (n  \m^  VéêêL  iHg 
formed  an  asylum  formiMtary  invi^iés  ta  an  old  eonv«nft  ki  Iba 
Faubourg  St.  Marcel.  This  imstiMion  was  romo^v^  lo  «lia  <É*i> 
leau  ^  Bioèlre,  liy  Lonis  Xlil«,  Imt  for  iffwat  of  iMnda  4îA  Ml 
reccive  any  augmentiMon.  In  1^7<K  dvring  Ihe  afdniHMMoa 
of  Louvois,  LonisXiV.,  by  whoae  waffs  «be  n«mri»er  of  itf^Ms 
was  great^  augmented,  deifeerialned  to  fMnd  a  «ai^rtitent 
establiahineni  to  reçoive  theni.  îlie  léandaiioinfi  wore  Mé  la 
1679,  and  tlie  main  buiidiag,  as  weM  «s  lihe  %e^  tlmpdb, 
inished  al>ovt  1706,  by  Braant.  The  second  «hurcli,  s 
by  tbe  4owe,  bam  by  llansard,  and  finl^hed  !n  170S,  was 
destined  for  tlie  cele^N^ation  of  fes^ti^ls  and  nvfKtery  awrivor^ 
sarieSé  Several  additions  were  vnade  at  varions  ttines  to  Ibt 
buildings  of  ttie  liotel  ;  and  tbe  wlioie  eMIce  now  «overs  H 
acres  of  gronnd»  enolosing  15  courts.  IJnder  the  reigns  ef 
Louis  XY.  and  Louis  XVi.,  the  numfber  of  invalids  was  saoall, 
but  the  institalion  mafntained  its  dignfty  and  privilèges.  At  Vie 
Hevohilion  il  took  the  naeae  6f  Twn'^e  de  VtNmnmHè:  wai 
during  the  turbulence  of  tbat  period  was  Élways  Tcapoded. 
Under  Napoléon  it  was  called  Temple  de  lHam,  and  the } 


(i)  It  appears,  from  a  stalislical  table  published  hy  tbe  Blinisler  of  Um 
Intcrior,  ihal  the  présent  Chamber  inoludes  among  its  members  86  «d* 
tnînisiraiors,  70  mogisirates,  65  lawyers  holdinR  places  ander  goYen- 
incu4,  ei  officers  6{  the  array  and  navy,  53  mayors,  36  mercbvnts  nrf 
feomufactuFers,  24  Kterary  inenaDâ  artiiHs,  and  8  nedical  bkb. 
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oC  ils  uwnates  w^  fHgMfttlly  augmentée!.  At  Ihe  Restoratkm  the 
hfi4el  resuweâ  Ils  origlaal  title.  This  magnifiée»!  inslitutioB  ï$ 
HBder  Ihe  cfeecHon  oi  tlie  Minister  of  Wa? .  The  governer  ï$ 
genefaUy  the  senior  marsbal  of  France:  under  bim  Ihere  are 
a  lieute«ant-general»  commanëant  of  the  hôtel  ;  a  colCHoel-maJor, 
three  a^jutant-nugors,  and  three  sub-adjutant-ms^ors,  who 
direct  the  administration  of  the  establishment;  one  ahnoner, 
two  chaplains,  one  head  physician,  one  head  surgeon»  one  head 
pharmaeian»  and  10  assistants;  25  Ststers  of  Charity,  and  260 
servants  of  aU  Iciuds.  Over  the  corps  of  ofilcers,  about  170  in 
number,  is  a  superior  ofiieer,  stjled  a  chief  of  division.  The 
goveming  olfieers  are  weil  paid  and  lodged.  The  govemor  bas 
40,000  €r.  per  annum.  The  general^commandant,  15,000  fr.; 
the  colonel^major  13,000  fr.  The  olher  offîcers  are  paid  in  the 
same  ratio^  AU  soldiers  who  are  aetualiy  disabled  by  their 
wounds,  or  who  bave  served  30  years,  are  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lèges 0^  this  institution.  The  whole  of  the  invalids,  whether 
soldiers  or  officers,  are  boarded,  lodged,  elothed,  etc.  AH 
officefs  above  the  rank  of  eaptatn  bave  the  privilège  of  taking 
their  méats  in  their  own  rooms.  The  service  of  the  ofRcersis  of 
plate,  the  gift  of  Maria  Louisa  ;  the  hour  of  breakfast  is  |  past  10, 
and  of  dinner,  6.  The  sulwofflcers  and  privâtes  are  divided  iuto 
Ihree  parties,  vii.,  Ist  parly,  breakfast  8|,  dinner  4;  Mparty, 
hreakfost  9,  dinner  4}  ;  Srd  party,  breakfEist  10,  dinner  5  :  soup  is 
served  early  in  the  morning  besides.  The  soldiers  bave  for 
breakfiisisoup,  heef,  and  a  dish  of  vegetables  ;  for  dinner,  méat, 
?egelables»  and  ebeese.  At  each  repast  about  balf  a  pound  of 
meal  is  served  to  each  man,  who  also  receives  a  litre  of  wine 
«nd  tl  pound  of  white  bread  daily  ;  the  wine  and  bread  are  of 
Uie  same  quality  for  ail  ranks  of  offlcers  and  men  :  but  the 
officers  bave  an  e:xtra  disli  allowed.  There  are  three  grand 
repasts  annually,  when  choicer  wine  and  food  arç  provided— 
on  the  blrtbday  of  the  sovereign  ;  on  the  30th  July,  in  commé- 
moration of  the  Révolution  ;  and  on  Iwelflh-day,  when  a  cake 
of  61b«  is  given  to  eaeh  mess  of  IS  pensioners.  Each  man  bas 
hit  bed,  straw  mattress,  wool  mattress,  and  bolster,  with  a 
preis  for  his  dothes.  Strangers  are  strongly  recommended  to 
visit  Ihe  Invalides  at  meal-tlme,  to  witness  ttie  great  order, 
cleanliness,  and  oomfort  that  prevail.  In  the  distribution  of 
méat,  wine,  and  dotbing,  if  any  person  does  not  consume  bis 
allowaace,  he  may  receive  an  équivalent  in  money  ;  and  per- 
sons  deprived  of  legs  are  allowed  money  instead  of  shoes.  The 
pay  of  the  invalids  is  according  to  the  following  scale  per 
month -.^private  soldier,  2  fr.;  corporal,  3  fr.;  sergeant,  4  fr.; 
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sci^eant-major,  5  fr.;  adjutant  sub-officer,  6  fr.;  sub-lleule- 
nant,  7  fr.;  lieutenant,  8  fr.;  captain,  10  fr.;  cheMe-bataillon, 
20  fr.,  lieutenant-colonel,  25  fr.;  colonel  30  fr.  The  hotel  will 
bold  5,000  invalids;  at  présent  it  lias  only  2913  inmates,  and  if 
peace  continue  will  become  almost  deserted.  667  of  the  pen- 
sioners  are  above  70  years  of  âge.  They  ail  wear  the  same 
uniforro ,  and  whenever  the  king  cornes  within  the  walls,  they 
hâve  tlie  privilège  of  guarding  his  person  exclusively  ;  their 
only  ordinary  duty  is  to  mount  guard  in  the  establishment,  the 
hotel  and  its  dependencies.  The  hotel  is  approached  hy  an 
esplanade  planted  with  trees,  wliich  extends  from  the  quay  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to  the  iron  gâte  of  the  outer  court,  and 
measures  1440  feetby  780.  Itwas  planted  in  1750,  and  replanted 
in  1818.  In  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  which  traverses  it,  isa 
circular  space,  in  which  stood  a  fountain,  ornamented  with  the 
celebrated  ])ronze  lion  brought  from  the  Place  St.  Mark,  al 
Venice,  but  restored  in  1815.  Tothat  succeeded  a  pedestaiwith 
a  bust  of  Lafayette  ;  and  on  this  spot  the  Gommittee  named  to 
sélect  a  design  for  the  tomh  of  the  Emperor  bave  recommended 
that  his  equestrian  statue,  to  be  executed  by  Marochetti,  shall 
be  erected.  Before  tlie  nortliern  front  is  a  wide  terrace  laid 
out  as  a  garden,  and  bounded  by  a  fossé;  on  it  areplaced  some 
Une  bronze  cannon,  the  fruits  of  former  victories.  Among  them 
some  Prussian  guns,  higlily  ornamented,  are  well  desening  of 
inspection;  and  near  them  will  be  found  pièces  of  artillerr 
captured  at  Algiers,  Gonstanlina,  and  Antwerp.  The  front  of 
the  hotel  is  612  feet  in  length;  it  is  divided  into  four  storeys, 
and  présents  three  projecting  masses.  That  in  the  centre  is 
decorated  withlonic  pilasters,  supportingan  arch,  ornamented 
with  military  trophies,  in  which  is  a  bas-relief  of  Louis  XIV.  on 
horseback.  On  tlie  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription  :— 

LudoTicusMagnus,  mililibusregali  munificenlia  inperpeluumprofidets, 
Has  œdes  posuil  An  M.DG.LXXY. 

At  the  extremities  are  two  large  pavillons  crowned  by  militaiy 
trophies,  resting  upon  attics.  They  are  terminated  by  square 
terraces  surrounded  with  balconies.  In  1800,  the  four  bronze 
figures,  by  Desjardins,  which  adorned  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  were  placed  at  the  angles  of  thèse 
pavilions.  The  figures  are  12  feet  high,  and  represent  nations 
conquered  by  France.  The  lucarne  wmdows  of  this  front  are 
very  remarkable;  they  are  formed  of  military  trophies  in  stone, 
each  consisting  of  a  cuirass,  in  which  is  the  window,  sar- 
mounted  I)y  a  helmet  and  hung  with  a  mantle,  the  whok 
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lookiiig  like  a  row  of  gigantic  knights  defending  from  above 
tbe  approaches  of  the  place.   The  gateway  in  the  centre 
leads  into  the  Cour  Royale,  wliich  is  312  feet  long,  192  feet 
l>road,  and  is  entered  by  a  spacious  and  élégant  vestibule 
adorned  with  columns.  It  is  surrounded  by  four  piles  of  build- 
ing, with  central  projections,  and  pavilions  at  the  angles.  Each 
pile  is  decorated  with  two  ranges  of  arcades,  erowned  by  an 
entablalure,  and  by  Windows  ornamented  with  military  tropiiies. 
At  each  angle  is  a  group  of  horses  treading  Ihe  attributes  of  war 
benealh  their  feet.  Behind  the  arcades  are  spacious  galieries. 
In  the  centre  of  the  southern  side  is  the  portico  of  the  churcli, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Napoléon.  It  is  surmounled  by 
a  pediment  containing  a  clock,  supported  by  statues  of  Time 
and  Study,  and  is  erowned  by  a  campanile  terminated  by  a 
cross.  The  clock  was  placed  hère  in  1781,  and  is  by  Lepaute. 
The  wmgs  on  the  righl  and  left  of  the  front  are  occupied  by 
the  governor,  bis  stafT,  the  pliysicians  and  surgeons.  The  attics 
on  the  eastem  side  contain  a  séries  of  models  of  the  principal 
forlresses  and  naval  arsenals  of  France  ;  they  are  open  to  tlie 
public  on  the  15th  April  only  each  year;  tickets  of  admission 
may  however  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Minister  of 
War.  In  ttie  piles  of  building  to  the  right  and  left,  on  entering 
the  Cour  Royale,  are  four  grand  refectories,  or  dining-rooras. 
£ach  of  them  is  150  feet  in  length  by  24  in  breadth.   One  is 
devoted  to  tlie  offîcers,  and  the  three  others  to  the  sub-officers 
and  privâtes.  Thèse  refectories  are  ornamented  with  indiffèrent 
paintings  in  fresco,  represenling  différent  fortified  lowns  and 
places  m  Flanders,  HoUand,  Alsace,  Franche  Comté,  Bur- 
gundy,  etc.,  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.    They  contain  each 
30  round  tables,  for  messes  of  12.  The  kitchens  are  two  in 
number,  and  are  situated  behind  the  refectories  on  the  left, 
One  serves  for  the  officers,  the  olher  for  the  privâtes.  Adjoining 
them  is  the  larder.  More  than  1500  pounds  of  méat  are  boiled 
each  day,  and  a  similar  quanlity  is  used  for  ragoûts;  60  bushels 
of  vegetablesare  consumed  daily.  The  méat  and  vegetables  are 
cooked  by  patent  furnaces,  each  of  which  beats  eight  coppers. 
There  are  besides  two  coppers,  each  of  which  will  dress 
1200  Ib.  of  méat,  and  a  spit  that  roasts  4001b.  of  méat  at  a  time. 
The  library,  founded  by  Napoléon,  containing  about  30,000  vo- 
lumes, occupies  the  (irsl  floor  of  the  central  pavilion  of  the 
norlhern  front.  It  consists  chieily  of  military  works,  a  fine 
picture  of  Napoléon  ascending  Mont  St.  Bernard,  and  a  portrait 
of  his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  ;  it  is  open  from  9  to  3  daily, 
except  onSundays  and  festivals.  In  the  Council-chamber,  which 
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Is  contiguouf  to  the  Library,  ar«  kept  ihe  porlraHs  af  tli€ 
marsbalsof  France,  which  are  removed  to  it  afler  thelr  decease 
(irom  the  SaUe  dê$  Marèehaum  at  the  Tuileries.  There  l8  atso  a 
marble  bust  of  Vauban  in  this  apartment.  The  dormltoriea  are 
above  the  refectones,  at  the  lirst  and  second  storeys,  and  con- 
sist  of  eight  spacious  rooms,  called  the  Salle  de  Louvois, 
d'Haulpontt,  de  Luxembourg,  de  Mars,  d'Âssas,  de  Latour 
d*Auyei^e,  de  Bayard,  de  Kléber.  Thèse  dormitories  are  re- 
marlcable  for  thelr  extent,  order,  and  cleaniiness,  and  eontaia 
each  from  50  to  55  beds.  The  other  sleepinç-rooms  eontaia 
each  from  four  to  eight  beds.  The  inflnnaries  are  on  aa  exten- 
sive  scale,  well  aired,  etc.  The  flrst  church,  called  I^ÉgliM 
aneiennoj,  conslsts  of  a  long  nave,  and  two  low  aisles,  supp<H4- 
ing  a  gallery  which  appears  behind  the  arches  of  tho  central 
part  of  the  church.  It  is  66  feet  in  height,  and  about  310  feetln 
length,  The  piers  of  the  arches  are  fW>nted  by  Gorinthian  plla»- 
ters,  which  support  a  bold  cornice,  above  which  a  line  ofarcbeë 
Windows  throws  light  upon  tiie  banners  Uiat  are  thickty  ranged 
along  both  sides  of  the  nave.  They  are  prlncipally  AfHcaa 
trophies.  In  the  time  of  Napoléon  nearly  3000  flags  filled  the 
nave;  but  on  the  evening  before  the  entry  of  the  allied  armias 
into  Paris,  March  31,  1814,  the  Duke  de  Feltre,  Mintsler  of 
War,  by  order  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  commanded  them  to  be 
burnt,  and  the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  was  ore- 
served  hère,  to  be  broken.  The  orders  to  that  effect  were  givea 
tiu'ice  before  they  were  obeyed.  The  nave  contains  monumeiits 
of  Gount  de  Guibert,  governor  of  the  hôtel,  who  died  in  1788; 
of  the  Duke  de  Goigny,  governor  of  the  hôtel,  who  died  in  1831  ; 
of  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  died  in  1838  ;  of  Gount  Lobau,  who 
died  in  1838,  etc.,  etc.  Governors  dying  while  holding  office 
are  alone  allowed  to  be  buried  under  the  nave,  and  lo  bave 
monuments  erected  in  the  church.  The  pulpit  is  of  white 
marble  with  gold  ornaments.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  new  chapel 
of  the  Virgin.  The  organ  is  very  fine,  and  the  doek  indicates 
the  hours  by  a  band  revolving  round  the  top  of  the  central  pile 
of  pipes.  A  portion  of  the  nave,  railed  ofiTby  a  fence  of  polisbed 
iron  and  brass,  forms  the  choir.  The  high  altar,  covered  with 
a  canopy,  supported  by  Gorinthian  pillars,  is  of  wood  and 
bronze  gilt;  and  being  placed  at  the  point  of  junction  oftbe 
two  churches,  it  serves  for  both.  The  second  church,  or  Dôme 
as  it  is  called,  is  built  at  the  soulhern  end  of  the  flrst  churdi, 
and  is  altogether  detached  f^om  the  rest  of  the  édifice.  It  cou- 
sists  of  a  circular  tower,  surmounted  by  a  dôme,  rlslng  OiUt  of 
a  square  mass  of  buildmg,  138  feet  in  length,  which  fon»s  Ibe 
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bodyoflhe  church.  Thls  laller  part  îs  dlvlded  Inlolwo  sloreyg, 
and  In  the  centre  of  each  front  is  a  ppoiecling  mass,  ctowned 
wUli  a  pediment.  Tliat  of  the  southern  front,  whicU  serves  as 
a  portlco  and  principal  enlrance  to  the  church,  I3  composed  of 
Iwo  rows  of  columns,  the  lower  of  the  Dorlc  order,  the  upper 
of  the  Gonnthlan.  On  each  side  of  the  portico  U  a  niche  con- 
tajnlng  statues  of  St.  Louis  and  Charlemagne.  Allegorical  ligures 
are  alio  plaeed  In  front  of  the  pilasters  of  the  upper  storey,  The 
«ppep  dôme  is  outwardly  surrounded  by  40  composite  columns 
arpanged  In  pairs;  and  at  the  four  points  corresponding  to  the 
angles  of  the  lower  storeys,  are  projecting  butlresses.  An  attlc 
adoraed  with  arched  Windows  rises  from  the  tower,  from 
witliin  which  spHngs  the  dôme;  its  surface  is  divided  by  12  gUt 
ribs  into  as  many  compartments,  each  occupied  l)y  projecting 
devicei  of  trophies,  arms,  etc.,  aiso  gilt.  From  the  summit  of 
liie  dôme  rises  a  lantern,  surmounted  by  a  short  gitt  spire, 
globe,  and  cross.  The  external  appearance  of  the  dôme,  and 
of  tlils  part  of  the  ediflce,  is  very  fine,  and  is  best  vlewed  from 
ttie  avenues  on  the  southern  side.  The  total  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  323  feet.  In  the  Interior,  the 
dôme  is  supported  by  four  large  masses,  arched  at  the  base,  so 
as  lo  afford  from  the  centre  a  yiew  of  four  round  chapels.  The 
pilasters  as  well  as  the  eight  Corinthian  columns  In  front  of 
thèse  masses  are  executed  with  great  perfection.  The  columns 
on  each  side  of  the  entrances  to  thèse  chapels  support  on  their 
entablature  four  galleries  with  gilt  balustrades,  and  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  building  is  in  ail  parts  omamented  with  fleurs- 
^^'^U  and  the  initiais  of  the  founder.  The  Dôme  is  connected 
with  the  second  church  by  the  arch  under  which  the  high  altar 
Biands.  The  entire  pavement  is  formed  of  marble,  inlaid  with 
Illies  and  cyphers,  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  cordon  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  high  altar,  which  was  destroyed 
at  the  Révolution,  bas  been  restored  under  the  direction  of 
Boischard.  U  présents  a  front  to  each  church,  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  six  columns,  spirally  entwined  with  bands  of  vine- 
leaves  and  ears  of  corn.  Upon  their  entablature  are  six  angels, 
by  Marin,  eight  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  canopy,  or  holding 
censers.  The  chapels  of  the  Dôme  are  six  In  number;  Iwo  of 
tiiem,  with  the  great  porch  and  the  sanctuary,  form  the  cross  ; 
Ibe  otbers  are  at  the  angles.  The  latter,  similarly  conslructed 
and  ornamented,  are  ascended  by  seven  marble  steps.  Their 
height  Is  about  74  feet  by  36  in  diameter,  and  they  are  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  bearing  entablatures  richly  oma- 
mented; the  compartments  of  the  attlc  and  dôme  are  painted. 
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and  represenl  Ihe  acls  and  apolheoses  of  Iheir  palron.  The 
first  chapel  to  Ihe  righl,  on  entering  by  Ihe  great  door,  is  de- 
dicated  to  St.  Augustin»  and  was  painled  by  Louis  BouUogne. 
The  next  in  order,  forming  one  of  the  branches  of  the  cross,  is 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  contains  a  fine  monument  to  Vau- 
ban.  The  tiiird  is  tliat  of  St.  Ambroise,  and  was  pamted  hj 
Boullogne.  That  on  the  western  side  of  the  altar  is  the  cbapd 
of  St.  Gregory,  the  paintings  of  wliich  are  by  Michael  Coroeille. 
Next  cornes  the  chapel  of  St.  Tlieresa,  forming  the  western  am 
of  the  cross,  and  occupied  by  a  tine  monument  to  Turenne,  bj 
Lebrun,  which  formerly  stood  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Denis.  The 
last  chapel,  in  the  soulh-west  corner,  dedicated  to  St.  Jérôme, 
was  painted  by  Bon  Boullogne,  and  was  Uie  temporary  récep- 
tacle for  the  body  of  Napoléon,  broughtfrom  St.Helenain  1840, 
andplaced  in  the  church  on  the  I5th  December  following,  wiUi 
a  funereal  pomp  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  modem  times. 
Over  the  sarcophagus  was  laid  the  sword  bequeathed  by  the 
Emperor's  will  to  General  Bertrand,  and  the  hat  wom  by  bia 
at  Eylau,  which  he  gave  to  Baron  Gros  while  painting  bis  po^ 
trait  for  the  large  battle-piece  now  in  the  Louvre.  (1)  In  ail 
tlie  chapels  of  the  Dôme  will  be  found  bas-4*eliefs  and  sculp- 
tured  compartments  of  much  merit.  The  entire  ceiling  of  Ihe 
grand  sanctuary  is  painted  or  gilt.  Two  magnifîcent  producUoos 
of  Noël  Goypel  first  attract  attention.  The  upper  represmits  Ihe 
Trinity,  with  angels  in  adoration  ;  the  second  the  Assumptioa 
of  the  Virgin.  The  arch  which  forms  a  frame  for  thèse  paint- 
ings is  richly  sculptured  and  gilt.  This  part  of  the  chinrcb  is 
lighted  by  two  Windows,  on  tlie  sides  of  which  are  figures  oT 
angels,  with  instruments  of  music.  The  picture  to  the  right  b 
by  Bon  Boullogne,  and  that  to  the  lefl  is  by  Louis  Boullogne. 
Over  the  entrance  to  each  of  the  corner  chapels  are  well-exe- 
cuted  bas-reliefs,  representing  events  in  the  life  of  SL  Louis. 
The  lower  vaulling  of  the  dôme  rests  on  four  arches,  in  the 

(1)  The  committee  cbarged  lo  report  on  the  bill  for  a  crédit  «f 
1,500,000  fr.  for  the  tomb  of  Napoléon  bave  recommended  ibat  ther« 
sbould  be  erected  on  the  hasenienl  storey,  in  the  centre  of  the  chtir. 
under  the  dôme,  a  crypt  having  this  advantage,  that  it  woold  oot  iB(e^ 
fere  with  the  gênerai  fine  elTccl  of  the  church  ;  that  it  sbould  be  of  Cor- 
sican  granité,  or  porphyry  relieved  wiih  French  marble;  that  il  sh^"* 
be  disting^ishedforsevere  and  imposing  simplicity  ;  and  that  ihesvor^ 
hat,  impérial  crown,  iron  crown,  and  grand  décoration  of  the  Lefioa  •' 
Honour,  should  be  placed  on  it,  *'  the  vIew  of  tbese  objecta  prodacit; 
more  effect  than  allégories  or  bas-rellcfs,  however  well  execuled."  T^ 
celebrated  Visconii,  whose  réputation  haa  long  since  becofne  Earopt* 
is  commissioned  to  exécute  it. 
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Vondenlives  of  wliich,  above  the  galleries  willi  gilt  balustrades, 
are  the  four  evangelists,  by  La  Fosse.  They  are  master-pieces, 
and,  being  hung  lowest  and  in  the  best  tight,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous  and  remarkable.  Towards  the  sanctuary  are  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Matthew  ;  on  the  opposite  slde,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John. 
Above  the  pendentives  are  an  entablalure  and  an  attic,  orna- 
mented  with  medallions,  in  bas-relief,  of  twelve  of  the  kings 
of  France.  (1)  Thèse  portraits  are  Clovis,  Dagobert,  Pépin  le 
Bref,  Gharlemagne,  Louis  le  Débonnaire,  Charles  le  Chauve, 
Philip  Âugustus,  St.  Louis,  Louis  XII.,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XllI., 
and  Louis  XIV.    Thèse  medallions  are   by  Bosio,   Taunay, 
Ruxthiel,  and  Cartellier.  The  attic  serves  as  a  basement  for 
li  coupled  composite  pilasters,  between  which  are  Windows 
omamented  with  brackets,  from  which  garlands  are  suspended. 
Vpon  the  pilasters  rests  an  entablature  from  which  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  vault  springs.  Arches,  omamented  with  corbeilles 
of  roses,  correspond  with  the  pilasters  beneath,  between  which 
are  twelve  Windows,  surmounted  by  12  pictures,  more  than 
28  feet  in  height,  l)y  eleven  in  breadth  at  botlom,  and  about 
cight  at  top.  They  were  painted  by  Jouvenet,  and  represent 
the  twelve  Apostles.  The  comice  above  thèse  pictures  is  oma- 
mented with  vine  leaves,  and  forms  a  circular  opening  48  feet 
in  diameter,  tlirough  which  is  seen  a  second  ceiling,  lighted 
by  external  attic  Windows  not  visible  from  witliin.  TJie  paint- 
iog  of  this  ceiling,  by  Lafosse,  is  of  vast  extent,  and  admirable 
exécution.  It  represents  St.  Louis  arrayed  in  bis  kingly  robes, 
entenng  into  glory  araidst  angels,  and  presenting  to  Jésus  Christ 
the  sword  with  which  lie  triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith.  This  picture  is  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  contains 
more  than  30  figures  of  colossal  size.  In  a  vault  beneath  the 
pavement  of  tlie  dôme  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  Marshal 
Mortier  and  the  oUier  victims  of  Fieschi's  atlempt  on  tlie  life 
oftheKing  on  28th  July,  1835.  To  thèse  bave  since  been  added 
the  bodies  of  General  Damrémont,  killed  at  Constantina,  Marshal 
Lobau,  and  Marshal  Moncey.  There  are  two  mteraal  dômes, 
both  of  stone,  rising,  one  from  the  tower,  the  other  from  the 
attic  which  it  supports  ;  the  external  dôme  is  of  wood  covered 
with  lead,  and  is  hardly  less  weighty  than  if  it  had  been  formed 
of  stone.  The  visitor  cannot  fait  to  admire  the  Dôme  of  the 
Invalides,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  works  of  the  âge  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  paintmgs  in  particular  arç  entitled  to  careful 
(I)  At  (he  Révolution  thèse  portraits  were  transformed  into  those  of 
Orecian  and  Roman  philosophera,  with  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  aroong 
ibem.  Upon  restoring  (hem, Pépin  le  Bref  was  substitutcd  for  Childobcrt. 
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insiieetlMi  for  their  coloiiriiig  and  âestgn.  A  small  greea  es^ 
Qade  In  front  of  the  soutbeni  porch  is  b«i»âed  hy  a  fessé, 
over  which  a  drawbridge  serveé  as  an  eirtranee  to  tbo  Id^ 
Mrhenevervhe  vtsited  tbe  efaurch.  Beyond  thls  are  wiée  aTMins 
branching  in  différent  direetinns,  biil  wUcb  are  noi  kepi  with 
proper  order  and  care.  Tbe  Hôtel  des  Invalides  may  be  m- 
spected  by  strangers  daily  firom  10  till  4  ;  and  on  Tuesdays, 
Tbursdays»  and  Saturdays»  persona  are  allowed  to  ascend  to  the 
Quter  gallery  of  ttie  Bème.  For  tkketa  to  see  models  of  f»r- 
tresses,  etc.»  wbidi  we  adyisa  trareUers  to  do»  address 
M«  Fournier»  ebef  du  département  des  Invalides,  Now  80,  ras 
St«  Bominitiue. 

Afler  leaving  tbe  Invalides,  tbe  visiter  wttl  do  w^  lo  leok 
at  tbe  Hét$l  eu  Ckét$let,  al  tbe  eomer  of  tbe  rue  de  Gr^Mlle, 
No«  121,  wbicb  wUl  give  bim  an  idea  of  tbe  grandeur  of  tbe 
uobility  In  tbe  days  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Cùur  ttihnnêwr  is  oae 
of  tbe  finest  In  Paris.  It  is  tenanted  by  tbe  Anstrian  ambassa- 
dor.  Nearly  opposite  stood,  till  lately,  tbe  J^fiiMée  5f.  VaUn, 
once  the  ehapel  of  a  couvent.  Tbe  property,  conflscated  al  tbe 
lirst  révolution,  passed  in  part  to  tbe  îàmïly  of  Davousl,  prince 
of  Edcmubl,  and  was  by  tbem  sold  to  Mr.  Hope,  wbo  has  bidn 
a  riding-bouse  on  it  as  an  appendage  to  bis  splendid  hôtel  re- 
cently  iinisbed,  and  whicb  is  most  sumptuously  ftinnsbed. 
Prince  DemidoiTs  hôtel,  at  No.  10&,  rue  St.  Dominique,  is  llke- 
wise  one  of  tbe  most  ricbly  furnisbed  private  résidences  of  tbe 
capital.  At  tbe  conier  of  tbe  rue  de  Yarennes,  No.  4t,  is  tbe 
HMêl  de  Binmj.  now  occupied  as  a  couvent  by  tbe  DaÎMS  éi 
Sacré  Cœur. 

Nortb  of  tbe  esplanade  of  the  Invalides  Is  the 

Pont  des  Invalides.— A  bandsome  suspension-bridge  epened 
In  1^9,  and  forming  a  usefiil  communication  between  Grès* 
Caillou  and  tbe  fiiubourg  St.  Honoré.  Tlie  cbains  are  suppeHed 
by  two  plers,  whicb  form  arches  for  the  public  passage.  Il  b 
SâO  feet  in  length,  and  34  in  breadtb,  wltb  a  carriage  read,  mi 
raised  footway  on  each  side.  A  toll  Is  paid. 

Near  to  the  above  is  the 

Manofagtore  Royale  des  Taeags,  57,  Quai  d'Orsay.— Tbe 
Frencb  govemment  liave  tbe  exclusive  rigbt  of  manufbcturtog 
snuff  for  a  term  of  years  fixed  by  a  law  of  tbe  Chambers;  tbls, 
the  central  establishment  for  tbe  préparation  of  tbat  article,  is 
on  a  proportionably  extensive  scale,  baving  been  lately  mncb 
augmented.  There  is  a  bandsome  bouse  on  the  quay  for  tbe 
offices  of  clerks,  etc.,  and  for  tbe  résidence  of  tbe  dhrector.  Tbe 
annual  profit  to  Ihe  state  on  the  tobacco  monopolj  is  abeaf 
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O^«0M69  ^  ;  tilt  |;ross  receipts  ure  npwards  4î^fimfi9(^  tç.; 
Md  U^  ^piM^tty  ooiisHiiied  (especully  of  cigais)  is  i»nre«st»g. 
riiiere  are  aboat  4M)6  lioensed  «toAers  in  t(4i«cco  aad  snuff  in 
?an&  T«  see  ttie  intorior,  a^^pUcaiioa  must  t)«  notaie  tt  the 
^ttteau  in  the  beâse  afeoTt  mcaliowcit 

Unmdiatciy^^y^wwg  ^i&^hit  IP9mpêéfeméa€rê$CÊiilUm^ 
sstablislied  by  Mes8r&  Porrier  4a  1796,  <^  «nfiptyiiig  iwvfies 
Mi  ifae  ieft  htmk  ^  Ifee  â«i»e  wîtli  water.  A  i««ei\9ir  ifi  «on- 
lained  in  the  tower. 

AlMtte  feeyoncl  teJM  îMfenlry  barrack,  lonMrty  Uie  JKiiif^^ 
dift^Tfw  ^^aOJau.  Tbelaller  fets  b«eii  rramved  t»  the  fistre^ 
des  lUrats  («ee  «là  atroodissemeiit),  A  saM  railroad  («ow 
naeless)  eemects  the  «notre  gâte  with  tlie  nyw. 

Ai  ttie  «OTMT  «f  ilie  ^lamp  4e  Mars  are  tiie 

AnLiBUfi  DK  ScxjLPnmE*  — ■  fliese  coMstet  «f  twe  haiidBeiiie 
ereotiORS  fi»r  Uie  laliawrs  <ef scidptors  emfilojned  by  Goi^eninient 
OB  pahUc  amnoBiiente,  besiâes  a  beose  fîN*  the  4ïreciler,  ^leiie» 
yanto,  «lieds,  «le  Tlie  wlioie  is  arrangea  wiili  greal  sklllj  and 
is  wertliy  of  the^iMMtien  of  those  siraiigers  whe  are  levers  eC 
Uie  Une  arts.  F^tk:ldeft8<)fadffit8slofi,an^atlo«iH«slbeHade 
kiMÊLle  BifrmUMT  êe$  MéHinmUB  «(  Mm^vsmnlf  PmbtêfM,  «ni 

The  slnii^er  aiay  «ew  fnnoceed  Mo  t^  rœ  St.  DtfMfne» 
wcst^theiTupianiét.  AtNe.  i«5is  the 

ilMMes  LEntmcfi.*— î^ite  smaU  hespital  w&s  fiwidBd  la  m9> 
il  «xeertiea  «f  the  in^l  «C  M.  Leprifice)  Miie  beqneilhed  nomey 
ierttuA|MRpote.  it«Mlahis3§beds;  l#  f<»reyiBM>aiid4*ef0r 
w<MMii.  The  •Svars  de  Ckarité  attend  patiente. 

Weariy  apposifteSs 

«0  «GttesCMR^^tJ,  fg^rtà^strkit  t^iardi  «f  Mth  ar- 
-Ttais  (ftMRich,  erecied  in  1822,  aller  ^m  designs 
aflf.  OoAde,  is  Mmartcahle  fer  Its  beauty  and  simplidty.  The 
pedioa  oensisls  «eCsix  Toscan  celmnns,  crowned  hy  a  ^eéfment. 
The  iateirîerfe  veê  léet  hi  length  hy  70in  breadVh;  andcenlains 
i  «ave  viUi  aisles,  having  ohapels  ^  eaoh  end ,  md  a  senÉPCtii«> 
reoessIéirlheihi^iAtar.  The  concave  reof  <m  the-dieih*  ispidnied 
aad  gin.  The  «elumns  of  the  InteHer,  dividing  Ihe  aisles  from 
ihe  naine,  «re  sllso  Tiiscan.  The  appearanoe  of  the  interier  is 
saapte.  It'oofAahis  no  pkïtore  worlliy  of  notice. 

de:^d'tt^€h«roh,  te  the  wesit,  is  fhe 

HônvÂL  MHJiTiyfRE. — ^Tbis  vast  Iiospital,  which  has  iateSy  been 
nudi  angniented,  was  fonnded  by  the  Ônke  de  Bht^n  in  1765, 
for  the  Prench  'Gnards.  tt  cofftahis  l  ,060  beds. 

Innedial^  «rppasfte  wiH  T^e  pcrccived  Ihe      ^  ^^^i^ 
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FoNTAixE  DE  Mars,  of  DU  Gros  Cailloc— This  fountain  was 
erected  in  1813.  It  is  a  square  building  ornamented  with  eight 
Donc  pilasters,  and  an  entablalure.  In  the  front  is  a  bas-relief, 
representtng  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of  health,  administering  a 
draught  lo  an  exhausted  soldier.  On  the  sides  are  vases  sur- 
rounded  with  the  Esculapian  serpent,  and  adomed  with  bas- 
reliefs;  the  water  flows  fh>ni  dolphins'  heads. 

On  leaying  the  rue  St.  Dominique  the  stranger  had  better  go 
at  once  to  the. 

ÉCOLE  Militaire.— Louis  XV.,  by  an  edict  of  1751,  fonnded 
this  school  for  the  gratuitous  éducation  of  500  young  gentle- 
men, to  be  chosen  from  the  sons  of  poor  nobiemen,  prefereiKt 
being  given  to  Ihose  who,  having  lost  their  fathers  in  the  field, 
were  considered  as  children  of  the  state.  A  certain  number  of 
boarders  were  also  admissible  into  the  school,  on  payiu^ 
2,000  livres.  The  Royal  Military  School,  which  occupied  10  years 
in  building,  was  commenced  in  1752,  afler  the  designs  of  Ga- 
briel. The  principal  entrance  is  lowards  the  place  de  Fontenoj: 
it  présents  two  courts  surrounded  with  build'mgs.  The  first,  a 
square  of  420  feet,  leads  to  a  second,  called  the  Covr  Roffok, 
forming  a  square  of  270  feet.  The  buildings  of  the  second  court 
are  fronted  by  a  gallery  of  Doric  columns.  The  principal  mass 
présents  a  row  of  lonic  columns  above  one  of  the  Doric  order; 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  projecting  hody  ornamented  with  Co- 
rinthian  columns,  which  rise  to  the  top  of  the  second  storer, 
and  are  crowned  by  a  pediment  and  an  attic.  In  this  court  was 
a  staCue  of  Louis  XV.,  by  Lemoinc,  which  was  broken  to  pièces 
at  the  Révolution.  The  front  towards  the  Champs  de  Mars  is 
deoorated  with  10  Corinthian  columns,  which  embrace  the  two 
storeys,  and  support  à  pediment  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs, 
behind  which  rises  a  quadrangular  dôme.  In  front  of  the  dôme 
is  a  clock  by  Lepaule,  ornamented  with  figures  of  Time  aod 
Astronomy.  In  the  centre  is  a  vestibule  adomed  wilh  fiwr 
ranges  of  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  four  niches.  Oi 
the  first  floor  is  tlie  Salle  du  Conseil,  adomed  with  miUlai? 
emblemsand  pictures.  The  chapel  is  magnificent,  and  resembles, 
though  less  sumptuous,  tliat  at  Versailles.  The  roof  is  so|>- 
porled  by  20  fluted  columns  of  llie  Ck)rinthian  order.  The 
valuable  painlings  which  it  possessed  were  destroyed  at  the 
Révolution.  The  Duke  de  Choisciil  ordered  an  observatory  to 
be  established  in  this  édifice  in  17 G8,  and  the  celebraled  as- 
tronomer  Lalande  was  charged  to  carry  the  project  into  exécu- 
tion. U  was  abolishcd  shorlly  aflerwards,  was  re-established 
in  1788,  and  was  fiually  suppressed  a  few  years  ago,  when  Uic 
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instruments  were  given  to  other  similar  institutions  in  différent 
parts  of  France.  The  military  scliool  was  suppressed  in  April, 
1788,  and  the  pupils  were  distributed  in  régiments  and  military 
collèges.  During  the  Révolution,  the  École  Militaire  was  trans- 
formed  into  barracks  for  cavalry.  Napoléon  aflerwards  made  it 
his  head-quarters.  It  now  forms  barracks  for  about  4,000  men, 
infanlry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  For  permission  to  view  the  in- 
terior,  application  must  be  made  to  JMT.  le  Commandant  de  la 
Première  Division  Militaire^  No.  1,  rue  de  Lille. 

Tlie  Champs  de  Mars — is  an  immense  obloug  space  between 
Ihe  École  Militaire  and  the  Seine,  of  2700  feet  by  1320.  It  is 
flanked  by  dilches  faced  with  stone,  bas  four  rows  of  trees  on 
each  side,  and  is  entered  by  five  gâtes.  The  sloping  embank 
menls,  extending  nearly  ils  whole  length,  were  formed  by  the 
population  of  Paris,  of  both  sexes  and  ail  ranks,  in  1790,  for 
the  celebrated  Fête  de  la  Fédération,  which  took  place  on  the 
Ulh  of  July,  when  an  altar,  called  l'Autel  de  la  Patrie,  was 
erecled  in  the  centre,  and  Louis  XVL,  seated  in  a  superb  am- 
phithéâtre in  front  of  the  École  Militaire,  made  oath  to  maintain 
Ihe  new  constitution.  More  than  G0,000  persons  were  constantly 
al  work  till  the  embankments  were  completed.  Napoléon  held 
hère  the  famous  Champ  de  Mai,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ; 
and  hère  loo,  in  1830,  King  Louis  Philippe  distributed  their 
colours  to  the  National  Guards.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  June, 
1837,  during  the  rejoicings  in  célébration  of  the  marriage  of 
Ihe  Duke  of  Orléans,  24  persons  were  suCfocated  or  trodden  to 
dealh  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  passing  through  the  gâtes. 
The  Champ  de  Mars  is  now  principally  used  for  military  reviews 
and  manœuvres.  The  horse  races  for  the  city  of  Paris  take  place 
hère  in  May  and  Septemben 

Pont  de  Jéna. — This  bridge,  begun  in  1806,  afler  the  designs 
of  M.  Dillon,  and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Lamandé,  was 
completed  in  1813.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  École  Militaire, 
and  forms  a  communication  between  the  Quai  de  Billy  and  tlie 
Champ  de  Mars.  It  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  and  the 
lenglh  between  the  abutmenls  is  4G0  feet.  A  comice,  imitated 
from  the  temple  of  Mars,  at  Rome,  and  garlands  of  laurel  and 
oak  wilhin  which  are  an  impérial  crown  and  the  letters  L  (re- 
placing  the  original  N's)  placed  back  to  back,  are  the  only 
omamenls  with  which  it  is  decorated.  At  the  extremilies  of 
the  parapets  are  four  pedestals.  The  beautiful  simplicity  and 
exécution  of  this  bridge,  the  first  horizontal  one  buill  in  Paris, 
give  it  a  dislinguished  place  among  the  ornaments  of  the  capital. 
U  lias  more  than  once  changée!  its  nâme.  Thatof  Jénowas  atlirst 
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giyen  to  it  in  memory  of  Ihe  famous  Tîctory  over  the  Prassians, 
on  the  14lh  of  October,  1806.  When  the  Pnissians  came  to 
Paris  in  1814,  they  designed  to  blow  it  up,  and  would  hâve 
done  so  but  for  the  percmptory  interférence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  whom  the  Parisians  are  indebted  for  Ihc  respect 
paid  to  the  monuments  of  the  capital  during  its  occupation  bj 
the  allies.  At  his  recommendation  a  negotiation  was  entered 
into,  and  Its  name  was  changed  by  a  royal  ordonnance  of  July, 
1814,  to  that  of  Pont  d€»  Invalidé».  Since  1830,  however,  it 
has  again  resumed  Its  original  one. 

i.  litUe  to  the  north  of  the  Barrière  de  Grenelle,  on  the  outer 
Boulevard,  an  absorbing  well  bas  been  formed  to  dispose  of 
the  contents  of  a  large  sewer.  It  is  200  feet  deep.  South  east  of 
the  £cole  Militaire  is  the 

ABATTom  DE  dusNELLE.— Like  the  other  édifices,  thîs  abattoir 
consists  of  several  courts  .and  piles  of  building.  It  is  situated 
nearthe  Place  de  Breteuil,  and  was  begun  in  1811,  afler  the 
designs  of  M.  Gisors.  Having  described  already  the  interior  of 
th«  greater  slaughter-houses  of  Popincourt,  nothing  need  be 
said  of  the  slmilar  arrangements  of  this;  yet  one  thing  it  con- 
tains  cannot  be  oTerlooked,  which  is  its 

Artesian  Well.— It  was  towards  the  end  of  1833,  that  the 
oontract  for  boring  to  the  depth  of  1300  feet  in  search  of  water 
was  made  with  M.  Mulot,  sen.,  of  Epinay  sur  Seine,  and  on  the 
fstlannary,  1834,  the  work  began.  On  December  31,  1836,  the 
boring-instrament  bad  penetrated  383  mëtres,  through  strata 
of  alluvial  earlh,  sands,  and  successive  beds  of  flint  and  challû 
In  lune,  1840,  the  borer  had  reached  466  mètres,  and  was  still 
in  llie  chalk.  For  some  days  before  the  26th  February,  1841,  a 
.  greenish  sand  had  been  drawn  up,  and  this  gave  rise  to  ttie 
supposition  Ihat  the  boring-instrument  was  near  the  water.  At 
length,  aiMNit  two  o'clodc  on  that  day,  the  tube  gave  passage 
to.a  little  tfaread  oT  water;  but  soon  after,  the  fluid,  bursting 
fwit  with  force,  broke  through  the  machinery  which  surrounded 
the  top  of  the  tube.  Thus  had  M.  Mulot  the  happiness,  afler 
seven  years  and  Iwo  months*  opérations,  to  see  his  efforts 
crowited  wiUi  success.  The  sand  which  came  up  was  for  a  few 
days  greenish  ;  to  that  succeeded  some  of  a  yellovirish  colour. 
The  température  of  the  water  was  28°  of  the  centi|]rade  scale, 
or  83f •  Fahrenheit.  Several  limes  did  the  boring-'mslrumeDl 
break  and  fall  in  during  thèse  arduous  opérations;  once,  io 
May,  1837,  when  the  length  of  the  bar  united  was  407  mètres, 
or  1835  feet.  it  required  incessant  labour  from  th.at  time  Uil 
Augttst  t)f  the  foUowing  year,  a  period  of  14  monihs,  to  recovcr 
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,  The  immensity  of  the  labour  in  forming  thls  well  xaxy  be 
mcetved,  ^hea  we  consider  that  the  boruig-instnimeot  had 
*  penetrate  to  a  deplh  of  1800  feet,  the  whole  of  which  is  now 
Qed  with  galvanised  iron.  The  water  rises  112  feet  above  the 
urface  of  the  ground.  At  tlie  mouth  of  the  well  it  jields 
iOO  litres,  or  660  gallons,  per  minute  ;  at  an  élévation  of  1 12  feet 
gives  1200  litres.  Water  from  the  well  of  Grenelle  will  rise  to 
16  highest  storey  of  any  house  in  Paris.  The  orifice  of  the  well  is 
S  centimètres  (about  21  inches]  in  dlameter,  and  18  centtmetres 
t  the  bottom  :  its  depth  is  5,-  times  as  great  as  the  altitude 
tihe  highest  point  of  the  dôme  of  the  Invalides.  It  bas  now 
een  ascertained  that  throughout  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and 
djoining  departments,  artesian  wells  may  be  formed  wherever 
le  élévation  of  the  soil  does  not  exceed  by  40  mètres,  or  131 
$et,  that  of  the  Abattoir  de  Grenelle. 
The  visiter  may  hence  proceed  to  the 
HÔPITAL  DE  Madame  Necker,  151  and  153,  rue  de  Sèvres.—- This 
ouse  was  formerly  a  convent  of  Bénédictine  nuns,  who  quitted 
t  about  the  year  1775,  and  joined  the  gênerai  convent  of  their 
irder.  It  remained  unoccupied  till  1779,  when,  at  the  suggestion 
•f  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Minister  Necker,  Louis  XVI.  a»* 
'^ned  funds  to  convert  it  into  an  hospital,  of  which  Madame 
ieclcer  passes  as  the  foundress.  Besides  the  cases  of  gênerai 
lisease  treated  at  this  hospital,  two  wards  are  set  apart  for  lii- 
inU,  and  another  for  calculous  disease,  under  the  care  of 
)r.  Giviale.  More  than  400  patients  can  now  be  accommodated 
Q  conséquence  of  a  building  lately  added.  The  average  number 
)f  patients  admitted  is  4800,  and  the  mortality  1  In  10.72.— Phy- 
icians,  Drs.  Bricheteau,  Delarroque,  and  Trousseau  ;  Surgeon» 
{.Lenoir.  The  chapel  possesses  two  fine  statues  of  Aaron  and 
lelchizedek,  in  marble,  which  were  purchased  for  1200  fir. 
rom  an  individual  who  discovered  tliem  when  digging  for  the 
oundations  of  a  house.  The  patients  are  attended  to  by  the  Smwn 
(«  Charité.  Permission  is  readily  given  to  visit  this  establishment. 
Next  door  to  this  hospital  is  the 

Hôpital  des  ëmfans  Malades.— On  this  spot  existed  a  charity- 
chool,  called  Maiion  de  VEnfant  JénUs  which  was  purchased, 
Q 1732,  by  Languet  de  Gergy,  rector  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  opened 
or  the  réception  of  poor  girls  and  sick  women  of  bis  parish. 
twas  afterwards  converfeed  into  a  school  for  the  daughters  of 
K>or  noblemen,  and  in  1802  was  formed  into  an  hospital  for 
kk  children.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  neighbouring 
Iralks,  contribute  greatly  to  the  speedy  convalescence  of  the 
foung  patients.  It  contains  550  beds.  The  children  are  admitt0d 
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froin  2  lo  15  years  of  âge.  Gratuitous  advice  is  also  given  lo 
sick  children  in  llie  neighbourhood.  The  average  number  of 
patients  admitted  is  3700,  and  the  mortalily  1  in  4.88.  Dr.  Jules 
Guerin  lias  lately  been  appointed  orthopedist  to  the  institution; 
lie  lectures  on  Wednesdays,  from  10  to  12,  on  various  de- 
formities,  as  club  feet,  distorted  spine,  etc.  Physicians,  Drs. 
Guersant,  Jadelot,  Baudelocque,  and  Bonneau  ;  Surgeons,  M. 
Guersant  fils  and  Guerin.  The  Dames  de  St.  Thomas  de  Ville- 
neuve attend  upon  the  patients.  Strangers  are  allowed  lo  >isil 
this  hospital. 
At  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  and  the  rue  de  Sèvres  is  Ihe 
Institution  Royale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles.— This  establishment 
originated  in  the  benevolent  exertions  of  M.  Hauy,  and  in  lîSi 
was  created  a  royal  institution  by  Louis  XVI.  It  occupied  Ibe 
buildings  of  the  ancient  Séminaire  St.  Firmin,  in  the  rue 
St.  Victor,  but  was  removed  in  1843  to  the  présent  splendid 
building,  v^rhich,  together  with  its  courts  and  gardens,  coversa 
rectangle  of  1200  square  mètres.  It  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Philippon,  archilect.  Surmounting  the  grand  entrance 
is  a  bas-relitf,  by  M.  Jouffroy,  representing  on  one  sida  » 
lentin  Hauy,  the  first  instructor  of  the  blind,  teaching  his  pupils; 
on  the  olher,  a  female  giving  tessons  to  six  girls;  in  the  fliidsl, 
Religion  encourages  both.  The  building  is  dlvided  into  twosides, 
containing  distinct  apartments  for  the  maies  and  females.  Tbe 
chapel  occupies  the  centre;  it  is  of  the  Corinthian  and  lonic 
orders  combined.  24  columns,  four  of  which  are  of  marbie, 
the  rest  covered  with  fine  stucco,  support  the  ceiling,  which  is 
floridly  ornamented  with  gilt  rosettes.  To  the  right,  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  the  school-rooms,  refectories,  kilcbens, 
baths,  etc.,  for  the  boys,  with  corresponding  apartments  for 
the  girls  on  the  left.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  dormitoHes, 
infirmaries,  etc.,  as  also  rooms  for  the  Sœurs  de  Charité  who 
attend.  Water  is  supplied  from  the  artesian  well  at  Grenelle. 
The  building  is  heated  by  means  of  hotrwater  pipes,  and  lit 
with  alcohol  inixed  with  a  combustible  liquid  extracted  from 
wood.  A  gymnastic  apparatus  is  constructed  in  the  garden, 
and  the  interior  arrangements  are  admirably  adapted  for  Ibe 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  Eighty  boys  and  forty  girb 
are  hère  maintained  and  educated,  during  eight  years,  atlhe 
expense  of  the  state.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  inmaleâ 
will  now  be  much  increased,  as  the  building  is  capable  of  af- 
commodating  300  pupils.  The  children  must  not  be  under  8  aor 
above  15  years  of  âge,  and  are  required  to  produce  certifi«*^ 
of  their  birth,  freedom  from  coiitagious  disease,  and  idiocy,  a* 
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wellasoflheir  parents'  good  conduct  and  indigence.  The  pupils 
are  tauglit  music,  reading,  aritlimelic,  wriling  by  ineans  of 
characters  raised  in  relief,  and  varions  trades,  in  ail  of  wliich 
Ihey  excel.  Admiltance  with  passports  from  llo  5  on  Salurdays. 
Boarders,  French  or  foreign,  are  admilted  lo  sliare  Ihe  beneiits 
of  Ihis  admirable  inslitulion.  The  director  and  chief  instructor 
isM.  Dufau.  The  last  Saturday  of  Ihe  month  there  is  an  examina- 
lion  of  Ihe  pupils,  at  which  foreigners  are  allowed  to  be  présent. 

Al  Ihe  opposite  corner  of  the  Boulevard,  in  the  same  street. 
No.  104,  is  a  couvent  of  Ihe  Dames  de  S|.  Thomas  de  Ville- 
neuve, with  a  small  but  élégant  gothic  chapel;  and  at  No.  95 
is  a  religions  society  of  the  Lazarists,  with  a  small  chapel 
fronling  the  street.  Opposite  to  this  is  the 

Fontaine  Égyptienne.— This  fine  fountain  was  constructed 
in  1806.  It  présents  the  gâte  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  in  the 
opening  of  which  is  a  statue  holding  in  each  hand  a  vase,  from 
whence  water  falls  into  a  semicircular  basin,  and  issues  thence 
by  the  head  of  a  sphynx,  in  bronze.  In  the  entablature  is  an 
Egyptian  eagle. 

The  visilor  may  now  enter  the 

Hospice  des  Incurables  Femmes,  54,  rue  de  Sèvres. — This 
house,  originally  called  Hôpital  des  Incurables,  was  founded 
in  1634,  by  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucault,  as  appears  by  an 
inscription  over  the  door  of  the  church.  The  buildings  présent 
nolhing  interesting  externally,  but  are  commodiously  dis- 
Iribuled.  The  chapel  is  spacious,  and  contains  three  handsome 
allars,  many  pictures,  one  of  which  bears  the  date  of  1404,  and 
an  élégant  marble  monument  in  honour  of  the  founder.  In  this 
institution  there  are  fully  600  beds  ;  about  a  third  of  which  are 
forwomen,  150  for  children,  and  50  for  persons  employed; 
those  on  the  ground  floor  are  partitioned  into  small  rooms, 
each  occupied  by  an  old  inmate.  Visitors  will  meet  with  the 
most  polite  attention  at  the  bureau  of  the  Director,  and  be 
admitted  from  1  to  4.  Dr.  Lafond  attends  in  this  hospice^  and 
the  inmates  are  waited  on  by  the  Sœurs  de  Charité, 

A  little  farther  to  the  east  will  be  found  the 

Hospice  des  Ménages,  28,  rue  de  la  Chaise,  which  was  once  a 
lazaretto  for  children  afflicted  with  scorbutic  and  other  cuta- 
neous  diseases.  In  1554,  the  old  building  having  been  puUed 
down,  the  municipality  of  Paris  bought  the  ground  and  mate- 
rials,  and  erected  an  hospital  for  beggars,  old  men,  idiots,  etc., 
called  Hôpital  des  Petites  Maisons,  from  the  courts  being  sur- 
rounded  by  small  bouses.  By  an  ordonnance  of  October,  1801, 
this  institution  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  aged  and 
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inflrm,  and  reeeived  the  name  of  Hospice  des  Ménagée,  a  name 
indicative  of  itg  object.  It  is  now  appropriated  to  aged  persons 
of  botli  sexes,  married  or  widowed,  wlio  bave  resided  in  Paris, 
or  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  for  two  years,  and  contains 
160  large  chambers  for  married  couples,  115  small  chambers 
for  widows  and  widowers,  and  264  beds  in  the  dormitories. 
Thlrty  of  the  best  chambers  are  reserved  for  couples  60  and 
70  years  of  âge,  who  can  give  3200  fr.  for  admission;  the  re- 
maining  130  are  for  couples  entirely  destitute  of  resources,  one 
of  whom  must  be  70  and  the  others  at  least  60  years  of  âge. 
The  100  small  chambers  are  destined  for  those  widows  and 
widowers  who  are  60  years  old  at  least,  bave  been  married 
20  years,  and  can  pay  1600  fr.  on  admission.  Of  the  250  beds  in 
the  dormitories,  150  are  appropriated  to  such  men  as  bave 
become  widowers  in  the  hospital;  of  the  remaining  100  beds, 
50  are  for  widows  and  widowers,  and  the  others  for  persons 
60  years  of  âge,  who  bave  been  married  at  least  20  years,  and 
can  pay  1000  fr.  on  their  admission.  Each  inmate  is  required  to 
bring  a  bedstead,  a  paillasse,  two  maîtresses,  a  bolster,  two 
blankets,  two  pair  of  sheets,  two  chairs,  and  a  chest  of  drawers. 
Each  receives  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  bread  per  day;  tbe 
8um  of  3  fr.  every  ten  days;  two  pounds  of  raw  méat  every 
week;  and  a  double  stère  of  wood  and  two  voies  of  charcoal 
a-year.  The  buildings  are  plain,  and  the  garden  attached  to  the 
institution  is  extensive.  The  Sœurs  de  Charité  attend  this  esta- 
blishment, and  the  chief  médical  man  is  Dr.  Labnc.  Strangers 
may  yisit  thishighly-useful  and  interesting  hospital  every  daj. 

At  the  junction  of  the  streets  opposite  to  this  hospital  is  an 
édifice  serving  as  a  fountain,  but  of  no  interest  ;  aod  imme- 
diately  to  the  east  is  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois,  first  chapel  of  ease 
to  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  16,  rue  de  Sèvres.  Contiguous  to  ttiis 
church  was  a  couvent,  which  was  bought  in  1719,  by  a  com- 
munity  of  nuns  called  Religieuses  de  Notre  Dame  aux  Bois. 
The  church,  builtat  that  period,  is  not  remarkable  in  point  of 
architecture.  The  only  pictures  of  note  that  it  contains  are  a 
Virgin  and  Dead  Christ,  by  Lebrun;  a  St.  John,  by  Vincent j  and 
a  portrait  of  Mlle,  de  la  Vallière. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Maison  du  NovicUa  des  Religieuses 
Hospitalières  de  St,  Thomas  de  Villeneuve^  27,  rue  de  Sèvres. 

The  rue  d'Assas  leads  from  this  to  the  rue  Vaugirard,  In  which, 
at  No.  85,  an  immense  réservoir  bas  been  constructed  by  tbe 
city  of  Paris,  to  reçoive  water  from  the  basin  of  la  Villelte,  and 
supply  the  faubourg  St.  Germain. 

The  visitor  will  now  proceed  by  the  me  du  Bac,  In  wbîcfe, 
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at  No.  132,  is  the  Bôtel  ChéHlUm..  built  by  a  pupil  of  Mansard, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Congrégation  des  Sourt  de  Su  Vin- 
cent de  Paule,  better  known  as  the  Sœurs  de  Charité.  NoHh 
of  this  stands 

St.  François  Xavier,  or  Église  des  Missions  Étrangères» 
second  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  120,  rue  du  Bac. 
—A  missionary  seminary  was  founded  at  this  spot  in  the  nth 
century,  by  Bernard  de  Ste.  Thérèse,  Bishop  of  Babylon.  The 
church  was  begun  in  1683,  aRer  the  designs  of  Dubuisson.  It 
consists  of  two  parts,  one  on  the  ground*floor,  and  the  other 
above.  The  lower  church  is  perfectly  plain,  and  service  is  per- 
formed  in  it  only  on  Sundays.  The  upper  one,  of  the  lonic 
order,  is  slightly  cruciform,  the  western  and  longer  arm  of  the 
cross  servlng  for  the  choir,  and  communicating  with  the  se- 
minary behind.  Over  the  altar  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi; 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  a  good  painting,  by  Bon 
Boullogne,  of  Christ  driving  the  money-changers  from  the 
Temple;  on  the  north  is  a  smallcopy  of  one  of  the  cartoons  of 
Raphaël.  In  the  north  transept,  used  as  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
is  a  Holy  Family,  of  the  school  of  Lebrun,  and  in  the  southera 
transept,  or  chapel  of  St.  François  Xavier,  is  tlie  apotheosis  of 
the  saint.  Over  the  eastern  door  is  the  organ,  and  a  small  gai*' 
lery.  The  seminary  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  young 
men  in  the  sciences  and  languages  necessary  for  missionaries  in 
the  east;  ils  superiorforlhe  time  being  is  alsorectorof  the  church; 
and  the  institution  can  boast  of  having  numbered  among  its 
members  the  virtuous  Abbé  Edgeworth,  who  attended  Louis 
XVI.  in  his  last  moments  on  the  scaCTold. 

After  leaving  this  church,  the  stranger,  if  fond  of  examining 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
may  amply  gratify  his  curiosity  by  wandering  into  some  of  the 
streets  that  cross  the  rue  du  Bac;  in  any  one  of  them  he  is  sure 
of  finding  something  interesting. 

In  the  rue  de  Babylone  is  a  barraclc  for  infantry^  famous  for 
the  attaclc  and  defence  of  it  in  the  révolution  of  1830;  and  in 
the  rue  Vanneau  is  a  newly-erected  house,  worlhy  of  examina- 
lion,  being  a  faithftil  example  of  the  style  of  Francis  I.  In  the 
rue  de  Varennes,  No.  23,  is  the  hôtel  of  the  late  Duchess  de 
Bourbon,  now  the  property  of  H.  R.  H.  Mme.  Adélaïde.  It  was 
construcled  by  Brongniart,  and  stands  in  a  fine  garden,  with  a 
long  avenue  reaching  quite  to  the  rue  de  Babylone.  No.  35,  in 
the  same  street,  is  the  Hôtel  d'Orsay,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
late  eccenlric  and  wealthy  M.  Séguin,  and  recently  restorcd  and 
embellished  by  Count  Duchâlel.  Near  this  is  the^       , 
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ÉCOLE  Royale  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées,  10,  rue  Hillerin  Berlin. 
— This  school  dates  as  far  back  as  1747,  but  il  assumedno  im- 
portance l\\\  1784.  The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  afford 
instruction  in  the  art  of  projecting  and  constructing  works  re- 
lative to  roads,  canals,  bridges,  ports,  and  public  buildings 
dépendent  on  them.  It  possesses  a  rich  collection  of  plans, 
maps,  and  models,  relative  to  thèse  opérations.  The  pupils  are 
ail  taken  from  the  École  Polytechnique.  The  government  of  the 
establishment  is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Director-general  des  Ponts  et  Chaussées  et  des  Mines.  It  is  im- 
possible to  visit  this  institution  without  a  spécial  order,  lo 
obtain  which  a  letter  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  *'M.  k 
Secrétaire  du  Conseil  Général,  at  the  school." 

In  the  rue  de  Grenelle,  at  the  corner  of  the  me  Belle-Chasse, 
is  the  ancient  couvent  of  Panthémont,  now  used  as  a  barrack 
for  cavalry.  The  chapel,  which  fronts  the  street,  is  surmounted 
by  a  well-proportioned  dôme,  and  is  a  good  architectural 
object.  This  street  contains  some  of  the  élite  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France;  the  western  part  bas,  at  No.  116,  the  holel 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and,  at  No.  101,  Ihe  rési- 
dence of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  the  rue  de  Varennes, 
at  No.  26,  are  the  Bureaux  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

The  neighbouring  rue  St.  Dominique  is  celebrated  for  ils 
noble  résidences;  among  them  the  foUowing  are  worthy  of 
observation  ;  the  Hôtel  de  Luynes^  No.  33  ;  the  Hôtel  of  the  late 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Orléans,  No.  58,  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Arch-chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Cambacérès;  the  Hôtel  de 
Grammont,  No.  103,  and  the  Hôtel  de  Périgord^  No.  105.  At 
Nos.  82  and  86  are  the  résidence  and  office  of  the  Minister  of 
War.  This  is  a  very  large  establishment,  and  contains  a  valuable 
library,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  foUowing  literary  and 
historicâl  treasures  :  the  complète  correspondence  of  the  Mi- 
nisters  of  War,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  1814;  the  aulo- 
graph  letters  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Philip  Y.,  hisgrandson,  King  of 
Spain;  the  military  memoirs  relative  to  the  wars  of  the  SpanisU 
succession,  part  of  which  hâve  been  already  published;  the  cor- 
respondence of  Napoléon  and  General  Berthier  ;  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  geographical  documents,  including 
drawings,  etc.,  among  which  are  the  large  officiai  maps  of 
France,  correspond ing  to  the  ordnance  survey  maps  of  Eng- 
land  ;  a  very  extensive  séries  of  drawings  of  the  battles  of  Na- 
poléon, made  from  strict  surveys,  aflerwards  executed  on  the 
localities  themselves,  by  order  of  the  Eraperor;  together  wilh 
a  great  number  of  varions  interesting  and  important  docu- 
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ments,  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  successively  publishing 
under  the  litle  of  Mémorial  du  Dépôt  de  la  Guerre.    To  visit 
Ihis  library  apply  to  M.  le  Directeur  du  Dépôt  de  la  Guerre^  82, 
rue  St.  Dominique. 
The  visitor  passes  hence,  by  the  rue  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  to 
St.  Thomas  d'Aquix,  parish  cliurclr  of  the  tenth  arrondisse- 
ment, Place  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin.— This  church  formerly  be- 
longed  to  a  convent  of  Jacobins,  founded  by  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu.  It  was  begun  in  1G83,  aller  the  designs  of  Peter  Bullet. 
The  front,  rebuilt  in  1787,  by  Brother  Claude,  one  of  the 
monks,  is  decorated  with  two  ranges  of  columns  of  the  Doric 
and  lonic  orders,  sunnounted  by  a  pediment,  in  which  is  a 
bas-relief  representing  Religion,  and  is  terminated  by  a  cross. 
This  church  is  132  feet  in  lenglh,  and  72  feet  in  height.  The 
interior  is  omamented  with  Corinlhian  pilasters,  the  capitals 
of  which  are  carved  with  unusual  spirit  and  élégance.    The 
spandrils  of  the  arches  are  filled  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  above  a  bold  comice  runs  a  narrow  gallery  ail  round 
the  church,  over  which  Windows  rise  to  the  roof.  The  church 
is  slightly  cruciform,  the  deplh  of  the  transepts  being  equal  to 
the  breadth  of  the  aisles.   The  high  altar  is  of  wliite  marble  ; 
bebind  it  is  a  privileged  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Louis.  In  the 
south  aisle  is  a  Crucifixion,  by  Guillemot,  painted  in  1639,  of 
considérable  merit.  In  tlie  north  aisle  are.  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin 
stilling  a  tempest])y  bis  prayers,  by  Scheffer;  the  Prodigal  Son, 
l)y  Roehn;  and  tlie  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  La  Hyre,  the 
lalter  a  remarkable  picture.   Over  the  sacristy  door,  in  the 
south  transept,  is  a  picture  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  north  is  one 
of  Ste.  Catherine.  The  clmrch  is  celebrated  for  ils  preachers, 
and  for  ils  fashionable  congrégations. 
Adjoining  to  this  church  is  the 

Musée  d'xVrtillerie.— Tliis  highly  interesting  and  curious 
muséum,  a  visit  to  which  should  not  be  omitted,  establLslied 
in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Feuillans  in  1794,  was  removed 
to  this  convent  of  the  Jacobins  in  1797,  and  was  originally 
formed  of  arms  from  the  Garde-meuble  de  la  Couronne,  the 
Château  de  Chantilly,  the  Château  de  Sedan,  the  Bastille,  and 
olher  armories.  During  the  lasi  war  the  muséum  was  greatly 
augmented  by  spoils  from  the  enemy,  but  in  1814  was  much 
diminished  by  the  removal  of  arms  claimed  by  the  allies  ;  in 
1815,  the  Pnissians  carried  ofT  680  chests  of  arms.  The  collec- 
tion occupies  five  galleries;  one  of  which  contains  suils  of  an- 
cient armour  ;  and  the  four  others,  arms,  models  of  arms,  ma- 
chines, and  instruments  used  by  the  arlillery  service,  etc.  The 
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Uni  and  flnett  gallery  is  diyided  into  three  parts,  with  coupled 
oolumiis  sunnoimted  by  arcades.  In  tbis  gallery  the  armour  is 
arranged  chronologically,  the  séries  commencing  at  the  far- 
Ihesl  exlremity.  The  visiter  will  remark  a  helmet  wom  by 
the  Connétable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  and  the  cuirass  of  the 
great  Gondé;  the  fine  suirof  armour  made  at  Brescia,  andpre- 
sented  by  the  republic  of  Yenice  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  1688;  the 
sword,  helmet,  and  other  remains  of  the  armour  of  Henry  lY.; 
ofTurenne;  the  father  and  mother  of  Turenne;  the  Connétable 
Lesdiguières;  the  Gount  of  Soissons;  Frederick  Y.,  king  of 
Bohemia  ;  the  brave  Grillon  ;  Marshal  de  Biron  ;  the  Duke  de 
Mayenne,  chief  of  the  ligue;  and  many  others.  In  the  2d  di- 
vision, Francis  I.  appears  in  fuU  armour  on  horseback;  on  the 
pedestal  are  bas-reliefs  representing  the  battle  of  Marignan. 
The  suits  hère  are  of  Louis  XII.;  Charles  IX.;  the  Duke  de 
Guise;  Louis,  Prince  de  Gondé,  uncle  of  Henry  lY.;  the  Con- 
nétable Anne  de  Montmorency,  so  celebrated  in  the  religions 
wars  of  France;  the  Connétable  de  Bourbon;  the  Chevalier 
Bayard;  and  a  richly-omamented  helmet,  believed  to  bave 
been  presented  to  St.  Louis  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt  In  the  13th 
century.  In  the  3d  division  is  the  armour  of  Godefroy  de  Bouil- 
lon, king  of  Jérusalem  ;  (l)  Charles  YII.;  Louis  XL;  Charles  YIII.; 
Joan  of  Arc;  Jean-sans-Peur;  Charles-le-Téméraire,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  many  others.  At  the  extremily  of  the  gaUery 
are  two  trophies  containing  arms  of  rich  and  costly  exécu- 
tion; and  on  brackets  near  them  two  ancient  helmels,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  bave  been  thatof  Attila,  who  died  in  453;  the 
other,  on  which  are  some  verses  of  the  Koran  in  Arabie  dia- 
racters,  issaid  to  bave  belonged  to  Abderama,  killed  by  Charles 
Martel  in  730.  In  the  other  galleries,  which  are  numbered  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  are  racks,  in  which  are  arranged  small  arois,  an- 
cient and  modem.  The  most  curions  and  costly  objects  are  in 
g^ass  cases.  Along  the  sides,  next  the  Windows,  are  rows  of 
tables,  presenting  models  of  cannon,  gun-carriages,  military 
équipages,  machines,  instruments,  etc.  Upon  the  floor  under 
the  racks  are  models  of  large  dimensions.  On  the  piers  be- 
tween  the  Windows  are  assortments  of  various  instruments. 
Among  an  infinity  of  curions  and  interesting  objects,  the  visit- 
or  wUl  not  fait  to  notice  the  sword  wom  by  Francis  I.  at  the 

(1)  We  may  observe  of  Ibese,  and  indeed  of  many  others  to  which  as 
early  date  is  assigned  in  tbe  catalogue,  tbal  the  tradition  as  to  their  pos- 
sessors  or  wearers  is  very  uncertain.  No  perfect  plate  armour  cooM 
hâve  been  used  by  the  earlier  crusaders,  seeing  that  it  was  not  invented, 
mocb  les»  used,  till  long  aftenrards.  ^ 
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batile  of  Pavia;  that  of  the  Connétable  Duguesclin;  that  of 
Henry  IV.;  and  the  poniard  willi  which  Ravaillac  assassinated 
that  monarch  in  1610.  (1)  Some  curions  cannons  lately  found 
at  Meaux,  and  supposed  to  be  400  years  old,  hâve  just  been 
added  to  Ihis  collection.  It  is  impossible  for  want  of  space  to 
go  into  a  longer  détail  of  the  contents  of  this  collection,  but 
a  very  good  catalogue  with  fuU  descriptions  of  ail  the  remark- 
able  objecta  contained  in  it  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  door, 
priée  1  fr.  Slrangers  are  admilted  on  Thursdays  from  12  to  4, 
on  producmg  their  passports.  A  building  containmg  a  very 
complète  military  library,  including  naval  charts,  etc.,  is  also 
atlached  to  this  muséum,  but  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  ofii- 
cers  forming  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  not  open  to  the  public 
In  rue  de  Grenelle,  (2)  No.  57 ,  to  the  east  of  the  rue  du  Bac,  is  the 
Fontaine  de  Grenelle,  one  of  the  finest  in  Paris.— Bouchar- 
don,  who  furnished  the  designs,  executed  the  figures,  bas-re- 
liefis,  and  some  of  the  ornaments.  It  was  begun  in  1739,  and 
finished  in  1745.  The  building  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  90feet 
in  length  by  36  in  élévation.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico,  con- 
sisting  of  four  lonic  columns  supporting  a  pediment.  In  front 
is  a  group  in  white  marble,  representing  the  city  of  Paris  sit- 
ting  on  the  prow  of  a  ship,  between  the  Semé  and  the  Marne* 
In  the  latéral  niches  are  allegorical  statues.  Between  the  co- 
lumns is  the  foUowing  inscription,  by  Cardinal  Fleury  :— 

Dam  Ludovicus  XV.,  populi  amor  et  pareiw  optimas,  publieiB  Iran- 
qaUIitatis  assenor,  Galiici  imperii  finibus,  ionocué  propagatis  ;  paee 
Gennanos  Russosque  iuter  et  Ottomanos  feliciler  concilia  té  ;gloriosd 
simul  et  paciQcé  regnubat;  fontem  bunc  civium  uliiitati,  urbisque  orna- 
mento,  coosecraruntPriefeclus  et  ^Ediles,  Anne  Domini  M.DCCXXX.IX. 

From  hence  the  rue  de  Grenelle  leads  into  the  rue  desSahits 
Pères»  and  to  tlie 

HôprrAL  DE  LA  CHARITE)  46»  rue  Jacob.— This  hospital  was 
founded  in  1613,  by  Marie  de  Médicis,  for  a  religions  commu- 
nity  called  Frères  de  la  Charités  who  were  ail  surgeons  or 
apothecaries,  and  not  only  afforded  médical  relief  to  the  sick) 
but  assisted  them  in  their  spiritual  duties.  A  new  ward  and 
portico  were  erecled  in  1784;  the  latter  is  in  the  rue  des  Sahits 
Pères,  and  formerly  served  as  an  entrance  to  tlie  hospital,  but 
is  now  closed.  A  new  and  handsome  front  has  just  been  com^ 
pleted  in  the  rue  Jacob.    The  courts  are  spacious  and  airy  ; 

(i)  It  is  Tiumbered  859  in  the  catalogue,  and  is  marked  with  a  bit  of 
black  erape. 

(2)  A  new  cavalry  barraelt  it  now  being  coDStmcted  in  tbis  tireet  by 
ofder  of  tbe  GoTerament.  ,  ^^,  ^^  Google 
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Uiere  are  gardens  also  for  the  convalescents.  Glinical  and  mé- 
dical schools  hâve  been  established.  Il  contains  630  beds.  The 
same  diseases  are  treated  hère  as  at  the  Hôtel  Dieu  and  the 
Hôpital  de  la  Pitié.  The  Sœurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paule  attend 
upon  the  sick.  The  average  number  of  patients  is  8000,  and 
the  mortality  1  in  10.40.— Physicians,  Drs.  Andral,  Fouquier, 
Rayer,  Cruveilhier,  and  Bouillaud.  Surgeons,  Messrs.  Velpeau 
and  Gerdy.  Strangers  are  admitted  daily  upon  application  to 
the  directeur  at  the  bureau. 

The  next  street,  to  tlie  east  of  the  rue  St.  Benoît,  in  the  rue 
Jacob,  leads  to 

St.  Germain  des  Prés.— This  is  the  abbey-church  of  one  of 

the  most  exlensive  and  most  ancient  monastic  establishments 

of  Paris.  Ghildebert,  son  of  Clovis,  on  the  instigation  of  St.  Ger- 

maui,  Bishop  of  Paris,  founded  a  monastery  about  the  year550, 

though  the  Pragmaticum,  which  is  slill  preserved  among  the 

archives  du  royaume,  dates  from  561.  He  dedicated  the  churcfa 

to  the  Holy  Cross,  St.'Stephen,  and  St.  Vincent;  the  relies  of 

the  latter  saint  were  broughl  by  liim  from  Spain,  and  given  to 

the  monastery,  togelher  with  the  treasure  which  he  had  taken 

from  Amalaric,  at  Toledo  ;  and  a  pièce  of  the  true  cross.  This 

foundation  was  endowed  with  many  estâtes,  and  among  others 

with  the  fief  of  Issy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  southem 

bank  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Petit  Pont  in  Paris  to  the  village 

of  Sèvres.  Throughout  this  domain  the  society  possessed  fuU 

jurisdiclion,  which  they  retained  till  1674;  and  the  prison  of 

the  Abbaye  still  remains  as  a  monument  of  their  importance. 

The church,  dedicated  in  557,  was  celebrated  for  its  décorations, 

and  was  called  "The  Golden  BasiUc."  The  buildings,  gardens, 

etc.,  wliich  occupied  the  site  either  of  a  Roman  temple,  or  of 

some  building  dépendent  on  the  Roman  impérial  palace,  were 

without  the  waHs  of  Paris;  but  in  861,  the  Normans,  in  their 

incursions  along  the  course  of  tlie  Seine,  attacked,  and  nearir 

destroyed,  the  monastery.  The  church  was  burnt;  of  wliich 

nptliing  is  supposed  to  remain  except  part  of  the  lower  work 

of  Ihe  western  tower.   The  tomb  of  Ghildebert  was  injured  al 

this  period,  but  was  carefuUy  reslored  by  the  monks  afler  tbc 

iuvaders  retired.  Acqording  to  some  accounts,  the  abbey  sus- 

taiued  Ihree  altacks  of  the  Normans  in  846,  853,  and  886;  but 

it  is  certain  that  the  édifice  was  soou  afterwards  repaired  ;  aod 

tliat  the  Abbol  Morardus,  26lh  in  succession,  began  rebuilding 

tlie  churcli  in  î)90.  Tlie  work  was  carried  on  by  his  successors 

at  various  intervais,  lill  11G3,  when  Hugues  lU.,  abbot  of  Uic 

monastery,  having  completed  ils  resloralion,  it  was  consecrated 
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hy  Pope  Alexander  III.  No  material  altérations  took  place  till 
1644,  and  1653-6,  when  the  society  caused  the  wood-work  of 
Ihe  choir  to  be  altered,  and  stone  vaulting  to  be  subslituted 
for  ihe  wooden  ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  great  allar  was  also 
moved  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  and  the  tomb  of  Ghilde- 
bert  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever,  the  only  place  of  worship  in  the  monastery  :  the  chapel 
of  Notre  Dame  was  builtabout  the  middle  of  the  13thcentury, 
by  Pierre  de  Monlereau,  during  the  abbacy  of  Hugues  d*Issy, 
and  was  iinished  in  the  time  of  Thomas  de  Mauléon,  bis  suc- 
cessor.  This,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fragments  that  remain, 
was  one  of  the  mosl  exquisite  pièces  of  architecture  of  the 
middle  âges.  About  the  same  time  also,  Abbo.t  Simon,  in  1239, 
began  the  celebrated  refeclory,  which  was  Iinished  in  1244. 
This  building  resembled  that  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  was 
not  unlike  a  church.  In  1227  also,  the  cloisters  were  erected 
on  the  norlhern  side  of  the  churcli,  by  Abbot  Oddo  -,  so  that 
the  monastery,  at  the  time  of  the  Révolution,  must  hâve  been 
a  rich  repository  of  the  architecture  of  the  13tli  and  preceding 
centuries.  In  1369,  the  abbey  was  forlified  against  the  Ënglish 
by  Charles  V.;  and,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  beingstill  without 
Ihe  walls  of  the  lown,  it  resembled  a  fortress,  like  its  rival  St. 
Martin  des  Champs.  At  this  iatter  period  it  was  encompassed 
by  a  moat  ;  and  to  the  west,  where  part  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  now  stands,  was  an  open  space,  called  the  Pré  atix 
Clercs,  from  ils  being  a  favourite  resort  of  the  students  or 
clercs  of  the  Unlversity  ;  it  was  also  the  place  of  fashionable 
rendez-vous  of  dueUisls.  Dp  to  1503,  the  abbots  had  been  ge- 
nerally  elected  by  the  society,  but  afler  that  period  they  were 
nominated  by  the  crown  ;  and  among  other  distinguished  men 
who  attained  this  honour  was  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  who 
died  in  1672.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  evenls  connected 
with  the  hislory  of  this  celebrated  society  was  its  incorpora- 
tion, in  1644,  with  the  illustrions  congrégation  of  St.  Maur  ; 
from  whence  emanaled  those  learned  Bénédictines,  whose  his- 
lorical  and  critical  labours  bave  formed  an  epoch  in  modem 
literature.  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  Achery,  Ruinart,  etc.,  were 
ail  of  this  abbey.  The  abbot*s  palace  was  built  by  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Bourbon,  in  1586,  and  still  exists,  a  large  brick  building, 
faced  with  stone,  east  of  the  church.  At  the  Révolution,  this 
abbey  being  suppressed,  the  buildings  were  converted  to  public 
purposes,  and  became  a  saltpetre-manufactory.  An  explosion 
taking  place  in  1794,  the  refectory  and  library  were  destroyed, 
and  Ihe  church  much  damaged.  The  building  remained  in  very 
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bad  repair  Ull  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  when  the  restoraiion 
of  it  was  commeaced  by  M.  Godde,  and  conlinued  till  1836,  in 
which  year  it  was  complelely  terminated.  The  site  o(  the  cha- 
pel  of  Notre  Dame  is  now  occupied  by  a  street,  where  part  of 
the  side  walls  remain;  bouses  stand  on  the  doisters  and  wbere 
the  refectory  once  existed  ;  and  few  traces  remain  of  the  mo- 
nastery  except  the  abboVs  mansion  and  the  church;  the  latter 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Paris,  being  pe^ 
haps  the  earliest  of  which  the  date  is  clearly  ascertained.  Uis 
cruciform,  with  a  nearly  circular  east  end,  and  quadripartite 
Taulting  Ihroughout  ;  the  nave  is  simple,  having  plain  aisies 
without  chapels;  but  the  choir  is  surrounded  by  tbem*  Tbeic 
is  no  triforium  in  the  nave,  and  the  arches  are  senû-ciKoIar: 
aU  this  part  is  of  the  time  of  the  Abbot  Morardus,  in  990.  Tbe 
two  eastem  towers  that  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  dioir, 
in  the  angles  formed  by  the  transepts,  were  also  of  his  time; 
their  upper  parts  no  longer  exist;  the  western  tower  is  hifidl 
préservation*  That  part  of  the  choir  which  stands  betweea  the 
eastem  towers  is  supposed  to  be  intermediate  in  date  to  tbe 
nave  and  the  choir;  the  latter  of  which  is  tbe  work  of  Abbol 
Hugues  III.,  in  1163*  AU  the  capitalsof  the  piUarsfomûagtbe 
piers  will  be  parUcularly  remarked  Cor  the  devices  of  wbieh 
they  are  composed;  many  of  those  in  the  nave  are  restorttioK 
of  the  old  ones,  which,  from  their  ruinous  state,  were  obligea 
to  be  removed  ;  they  were,  however,  copied  with  the  latft 
scrupulous  fidelity,  and  the  whole  forms  a  valuable  and  curions 
séries  of  early  sculpture.  The  square-headed  triforium  of  tbe 
choir  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  as  the  western  porche 
which,  though  of  the  same  date  as  the  choir,  is  ruder  in  iU 
exécution.  The  figures  that  once  adomed  this  front  mxj  \^ 
found  in  Montfaucon's  AnUguitéê.  The  modem  decorationf  of 
this  church  are  s— the  high  altar,  placed  at  the  entrante  of  the 
choir,  which  bas  been  lately  restored  ;  it  is  of  white  marUe, 
and  stands  on  a  raised  platform  composed  of  beautiful  Frendi 
marbles*  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  are  two  pictures  of  ?ef7 
great  merit,  by  Gazes,  of  the  date  1784  ;  one  the  Martyrdoo  of 
St.  Vincent,  the  other,  St.  Paul  haranguing  Herod  and  Bérénice. 
Between  them,  the  Death  of  Sapphira,  by  Leclerc,  1718,  and 
the  Baptism  of  the  Eunuch,  by  Berlin,  1718,  are  also  good 
pictures.  In  tlie  south  aisle  there  is  a  fine  Présentation  of  Christ 
In  the  Temple,  the  colouring  and  design  of  which  bear  tracts 
of  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  A  small  chapel  adjoliâng  the  sontli 
ransept  bas  a  curions  ceiling,  boldly  pahited  ;  and  the  transept 
lelf,  which  is  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  contains  a  hanÂ- 
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some  tomb  to  one  of  the  Castellane  family.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  choir  next  to  the  sacristy  is  a  tomb  of  James  Duke  of  Dou- 
glas, wbo  died  in  1645.  The  next  chapel  possesses,  It  is  said, 
the  remains  of  Descartes,  Mabillon,  and  Montfaucon.  The  Lady 
chapel  is  of  yery  récent  construction,  and  bas  two  finely  painted 
grisailles.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a  chapel  opposite 
to  that  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  in  which  a  monument  has  lately 
heen  erected  to  Boileau,  whose  remains  are  said  to  lie  bere;  (1) 
and  in  an  adjoining  one  is  a  tomb  of  another  of  tlie  Douglas 
family,  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Angus,who  died  in  1611.  The  north 
transept  contains  the  tomb  of  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  who 
abdicated  bis  crown  in  1668,  and  died  abbot  of  the  monastery 
in  1672;  the  king  is  on  his  knees,  ofiTering  up  bis  crown  to 
heaven,  and  in  front  of  the  tomb  is  a  fine  bas-relief  of  one  of 
his  battles.  North  of  the  high  altar  is  a  picture  by  Steuben,  of 
St.  Germain  giving  away  bis  goods  to  the  poor;  and  on  thè 
south,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Verdier.  The  tomb  of  Ghilde- 
bert,  that  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  tlie  church,  is  now 
at  St.  Denis.  For  a  description  of  this,  and  of  the  interesting 
discoyeries  made  in  the  opening  of  other  tombs  of  this  church, 
as  well  as  for  the  gênerai  liistory  of  the  abbey,  the  reader  is 
rcferred  to  the  History  ofPari$.{2)  The  dimensions  of  the 
church  are  200  feet  in  length,  65  inbreadth,  and  60  feet  in  height. 

After  leaving  this  most  interesting  church,  and  passing  into 
tiie  rue  Sle.  Marguerite,  the  visiter  willperceive,  nearly  at  the 
corner  of  this  street  and  the  rue  de  l'Echaudée,  the  gloomy 
prison  of  the  Abbaye,  or  Maison  d'Arrêt  Militaire,  with  a  small 
turret  built  in  the  wall  at  each  corner.  (SeePrùonf.)  Following 
the  rue  de  VÉchaudée,  he  will  arrive  in  the  rue  de  Seine,  and 
by  the  small  passage  du  Pont-Neuf,  one  of  the  flrst  established 
in  Paris,  wiil  pas»  into  the  rue  Guénégaud,  leading  on  to  the 
Quai  Gontl.  The  stranger  will  perhaps  be  reminded  by  thèse 
names  that  he  is  on  a  spot  immortalised  by  the  genius  of 
Sterne  ;  and  though  he  may  no  longer  meet  with  similar  adven- 
tures  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  he  will  still  find  a  bookseller's  stall  on 
the  Quai  Conti,  where  femmes-de-chambre  still  pass,  though 
not  always  escorted  by  a  sentimentalistlike  Sterne,  nor  followed 
by  a  valet  like  Lafleur. 

On  this  quay  is  the 

(1)  The  best  aathoritieg  place  Boileau's  remains  in  the  Sainte  Gba« 

1>eHe.  (See  9lb  Arrondissement.) 

(2)  HisTORT  OF  Paris,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Galignani  and  Go.  Tbere  is  also 
a  history  of  the  abbey  by  Dom  Bouillard,  wbo  was  ooe  of  tbe  learned 
BenedlcUoes  of  the  society.  d gt zed by Goo^ 
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HÔTEL  DES  Monnaies.— A  mint  is  known  to  bave  exisled  in 
Paris  under  Ihe  second  race  of  kings,  and  to  bave  been  placed 
somewhere  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  lie  de  la  Cité.  It  was 
aflerwards  established  in  tbe  rue  de  la  Monnaie.  Tbis  building 
faU'mg  inlo  ruins,  the  govemment  determiued  to  pull  il  down, 
and  erect  a  new  mint.  The  site  of  tbe  Hôtel  de  Conti  havin§ 
been  judged  eligible  for  tliat  purpose,  its  démolition  was  begun 
in  1768.  Plans  were  furnisbed  by  Antoine,  and  the  first  slone 
of  tlie  présent  structure  was  laid  on  30tb  April,  1768,  by  the 
Abbé  Terray,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances.  U  was 
finisbed  under  the  direction  of  the  former,  in  1775.  The  prin- 
cipal front  is  360  feet  in  length,  and  78  in  élévation.  Il  isthree 
storeys  high.  In  tbe  centre  isa  projecting  mass  with  five  arcades 
on  the  ground  floor,  forming  a  basement  for  six  columns  ofthe 
lonic  order.  Thèse  columns  support  an  entablature  and  an 
attic,  omamented  with  festoons  and  six  statues.  Tbe  M 
towards  the  rue  Guénégaud  is  348  feet  in  length.  Two  pa?»- 
lions  rise  at  its  extremilies,  and  a  third  in  tbe  centre;  the  in- 
termediate  buildings  bave  only  two  storeys.  The  ground  plan 
includes  eight  courts,  of  which  that  communicatingwithlbenie 
Guénégaud  is  the  most  spacious.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  covered 
gallery,  in  front  of  which  are  busts  of  Henry  11.,  Louis  XllL, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.  The  péristyle  in  front,  formed  of 
four  Doric  columns,  leads  to  the  Salle  des  Balaneiers,  The 
architect  had  the  précaution  to  detach  tbis  part  of  the  édifice, 
in  order  that  the  other  buildings  might  not  feel  the  effecis  of 
the  concussion  occasioned  by  the  stamping-machines.  The 
visitor  is  conducled  to  the  foundry,  where  the  métal  is  casl  in 
bars;  to  the  Salle  des  Laminoirs,  where  Uie  bars  are  flattened 
and  punched  ;  to  the  Salle  de  Recuite  where  the  pièces  are 
baked  ;  to  the  Salle  des  Ajusteurs,  where  they  are  reduced  to 
Iheir  standard  weight;  to  the  Salle  à  Blanchir,  where  they  arc 
brought  to  their  natural  colour  ;  to  the  Salle  d'/mpression,  where 
the  milling  or  exergue  is  executed;  and  to  the  Salle  des  Boto»* 
ciert  where  the  coin  is  struck.  The  central  arcade  of  the  prmcipal 
front  leads  into  a  vestibule,  adorned  with  24  fluted  Doric 
columns.  On  the  righl  is  a  staircase  decorated  with  sixteen 
columns  of  the  same  order,  and  containing  a  bust  of  Antoine, 
the  architect,  placed  on  a  pedestal;  above  is  a  magnificent 
saloon,  adorned  with  20  Gorinthian  columns  in  stucco,  support- 
ing  a  gallery.  In  Ihis  room  is  contained  an  immense  colledion 
of  the  coins  of  France  and  other  countries,  classed  chronolo- 
gically,  besides  the  medals  struck  on  various  public  occasions. 
The  monetary  collection  of  France  begins  with  2  coins  of  Chil- 
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debert  L,  of  Ihe  date  511-5G8,  and  is  nearly  complète  lo  Ihe 
présent  day.  Among  them  ihe  gold  pièces  of  10  Louis,  in  the 
lime  of  Louis  XIIL,  are  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  The 
séries  of  Louis  XIV.  are  magnificent  coins,  and  are  interesting, 
as  showing  Ihe  monarch's  portrait  from  childhood  to  death. 
The  collection  of  English  coins  is  good  ;  llie  earliest  il  contains 
is  a  half  gold  noble  of  Edward  IIL,  date  1431-72.  (1)  The  oldest 
Spauish  coin  is  of  the  year  638.  Hère  too  will  be  remarked  the 
Mexican  money,  square  lumps  of  métal  stamped  after  being 
merely  weighed  ;  some  curiously  rude  money  stamped  by  Na- 
poléon during  the  siège  ofCaltaro;  the  Cologne  lozenge-shaped 
rix-daler,  date  1583;  money  of  King  Otho  of  Greece,  5-drachra 
piecesj  money  of  Don  Miguel;  Turkish  money,  date  1730-54, 
of  very  great  intrinsic  value,  conlaining  996  parts  of  pure  gold 
out  of  1000  ;  the  money  of  the  Liberator  Bolivar;  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  bad  spécimens,  etc.  Among  Ihe  medals  will 
be  observed  one  of  Charlemagne,  an  invaluable  relie,  of  mosl 
excellent  exécution,  worlhy  of  thé  best  times  of  Rome; 
Charles  VIII.,  date  1461,  the  earliest  medalofwhich  the  original 
die  exisls;  Boccaccio;  Louis  XII.;  Henry  VIll. :  Francis  L; 
Ignatius  Loyola;  Francis  IL,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  a  superbmedal  by  Varin,for  which  that  artistes 
Hfe  was  spared  ;  the  Couvent  of  Ihe  Val  de  Gjâce  ;  and  of  the 
States  of  Languedoc.  To  thèse  should  be  added  the  complète 
séries  of  Louis  XV.,XVL,  the  Republic,  the  Empire,  and  down 
lo  the  présent  time,  the  whole  forming  an  unrivalled  national 
collection.  In  adjoining  rooms  are  models  of  the  furnaces,  in- 
struments, etc.,  used  in  coining  and  proving  money.  There  is 
also  a  splendid  marble  bust  of  Napoléon,  executed  for  Fouché 
by  Canova  in  1S06,  and  a  model  in  bronze  of  the  mask  taken 
from  the  Emperor's  face  at  St.  Helena  20  hoursafler  his  death  ; 
a  model  of  the  pillar  of  the  Place  Vendôme  in  bronze,  and  in  a 
giasscase  a  représentation  in  wax  of  the  bas-reliefs  wilh  which 
ils  shaft  is  encircled.  The  gallery,  with  some  adjacent  rooms, 
contains  ail  the  dies  of  the  coins  and  medals  struck  in  France 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  forming  a  very  curious  séries. 
Hère  also  are  preserved  the  dies  of  privale  medals,  tokens,  etc., 
executed  for  individuals,  public  societies,  and  commercial  com- 
Panies.  There  is  besides  a  collection  of  ail  the  metals  used  in 
coining  in  their  minerai  and  refined  states.  A  very  copious  and 
leamed  catalogue  is  published  of  the  whole,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  medals;  and,  from  ils  low  price  of3  francs,  the 
(0  The  Tisitor  will  see  a  medftl  struck  in  commémoration  of  the  visit 
oî  Queen  Victoria  to  France  in  1843. 
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visitor  wlll  do  well  to  possess  such  a  work.  Medals,  ot  which 
the  dies  are  retained,  are  sold  to  visltors  for  the  benefil  of  the 
establishment  at  a  trifling  cost  ;  but  ofthe  coins  of  which  ouly 
one  spécimen  exists,  or  of  which  the  dies  are  lost,  casts  exacUy 
resembling  the  originals  are  exhibited  in  the  cases  of  the  mu- 
séum, the  originals  being  carefully  preserved  but  not  shown  to 
the  public.  In  the  Hôtel  des  Monnaies  are  performed  ail  ibe 
opérations  ofcoining,  besidesthe  assaying  and  stamping  oflhe 
gold  and  silver  for  jewellers,  etc.,  who  are  obliged  by  law  to 
hâve  cvery  article  stamped  before  It  can  be  sold.  H  is  also  tbe 
fleat  ofthe  gênerai  administration  ofthe  coinage  ofthe  realm.(l) 
This  splendid  muséum  Is  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  to  foreigners  wilh  passports  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  from  12  to  3.  For  permission  to  see  coining,  wriU 
to  Jlf  .  le  Président  de  la  Commission  des  Monnai^Ss  à  l'SM 
de  la  Monnaie, 

To  the  west  stands 

The  Palais  de  l'Institut.— Tlie  meetings  ofthe  Institutewere 
held  at  the  Louvre  till  1806,  when  the  govemment  granted  to 
them  the  Collège  Mazarin,  now  called  the  Palace  ofthe  Institute, 
on  the  Quai  Conti.  This  édifice  was  founded  by  the  willof  O 
dUial  Mazarin,  for  natives  of  Roussillon,  PJgnerol,  Alsace,  a&d 
Flanders,  which  had  been  recently  conquered  or  anneied  to 
the  crown.  Thèse  nations  alone  being  admissible  into  the  col- 
lège, il  took  the  name  of  Les  Quatre  Nations»  The  cardinal 
bequeathed  tothe  collège  liis  library,  thesumof  2, 000,000 livres 
for  the  expense  of  ils  construction,  and  a  yearly  revenue  of 
45,000  livres,  This  édifice  was  commenced  iu  1661  (2]  afler  tbe 
designs  of  Levau.  The  front  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  to^ 
minated  at  the  extremilies  by  pavillons,  standing  on  open 
arcades.  In  the  centre  is  the  portico  of  the  cburch  (now  Ihehail 
where  the  public  meetings  are  held),  composed  of  four  columos 
and  several  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by 
a  pediment.  Above  the  portico  rises  a  dôme  surmounted  bya 
small  cupola,  and  along  the  roofs  of  the  pavillons,  whicb  are 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  are  placed  vases.  In 
front  of  the  portico  are  founlains,  ornamented  with  lions  in 
cast-iron.  Withln,  there  is  an  octagonal  court;  and,  beyond 

(i;  In  France,  besides  ibe  HÔlel  des  Monnaies  at  Paris,  IberearemiiiU 
at  Bordeaux»  Lille,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Rouen,  and  Strasbourg.  ï*^ 
bas  ils  officers,  but  ail  are  sobject  to  tbe  authority  of  Ibe  Coonissioo 
des  Monnaies. 

(3)  In  1842,  while  roakiog  some  excavations  in  one  of  tbeoov(s<>| 
the  Institute,  the  voricmen  discovered  part  of  lb«  valls  of  the  odiiinM 
TourdeNe»le.  rc^c^a]o 
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this,  an  oblong  one,  with  the  buildings  of  the  collège  forming 
the  western  side.  Thèse  are  now  lenanted  by  varions  officers 
and  persons  connected  with  the  Institute.  In  the  first  court  a 
slaircase,  on  the  western  side,  leads  lo  the  public  rooms  of  the 
Institute;  and  a  door,  on  the  same  side,  opens  into  the  corridor 
of  the  hall  where  the  public  sittings  are  held.  In  the  vestibules 
are  the  statues  in  marble  of  several  of  the  great  men  of  France, 
wlio  hâve  honouredthecountry  by  ihelr  intellect  :  d'Alembert, 
Montaigne,  Mole,  Montesquieu,  Rollin,  Montausier,  Molière, 
Corneille,  Lafontaine,  Poussin,  Racine,  and  Pascal.  The  Grand 
Hall  is  fltted  up  with  benches  forming  a  semicircle,  in  firont  of 
which  are  the  seats  and  bureaux  of  the  président,  secreta- 
ries,  etc.  The  recesses  formed  by  the  ancien t  chapels  of  the 
church  are  now  used  as  galtsries.  The  dôme  is  richly  orna- 
mented,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  imposing.  The  Hall  is 
also  adorned  with  marble  statues  of  Bossuel,  Descartes,  Fénélon, 
and  Sully.  A  door  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court  leads  to  the 
Bibliothèque  Maxarine  by  a  handsome  staircase.  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  possessed  two  libraries,  formed  by  the  celebrated  Gabriel 
Naudé,  who  collected  the  most  scarce  and  curions  books  in 
France  and  foreign  countries.  During  his  life-time  he  gave  to 
his  newly-founded  collège  the  books  which  he  valued  theleast, 
and  bequeathed  to  it  the  remainder  at  his  death.  It  consisted 
of  40,000  volumes,  which,  in  1652,  were  sold  by  a  decree  of 
the  Parlement  de  Paris,  To  repair  this  loss,  Naudé,  aided  by 
Lapoterie,  bought  up  a  great  number  of  the  works  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  booksellers  and  private  individuals.  To 
thèse  were  added  the  library  of  Descordes,  and  that  of  Naudé, 
who  died  in  1655.  AU  thèse  works,  added  to  the  books  possessed 
by  the  collège,  formed  the  Bibliothèque  âiaxarine,  The  manu- 
scripts  were  removedtothe  king's library,  but  others  bave  since 
beenacquired;and  the  collection,  at  présent,  consists  of  aboul 
200,000  printed  volumes,  and  3700  manuscripts.  The  principal 
room  which  itoccupiesis  adorned  withmany  good  marble  busts 
and  vases,  of  which  some  are  antiques.  It  possesses  a  very  fine 
tenrestrial  globe  of  copper,  executed  for  the  Dauphin  by  the  bro- 
thersBergwin,  under  the  direction  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  which  he  is 
saideven  tohave  worked.  Itnow  bears  the  impression  of  a  bullet 
with  which  it  was  struck  from  the  opposite  quay,  during  the 
Itevolution  of  1830.  There  is  also  a  curions  collection  of  models 
of  Pelasgic  monuments  of  Italy  and  Greece,  executed  by  the 
late  M.  Petit  Radel,  member  of  the  Institute.  The  library  is 
open  to  the  public  daily,  except  Sundays  and  festivals,  from 
loto  3  :  the  vacation  is  from  August  t  to  31.  The  Bibliothèque 
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de  V Institut  is  approached  by  a  staircase  from  Ihe  second  court. 
It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  ail  scientific  works,  bolh  national  and 
foreign,  and  contains  complète  séries  of  nearly  ail  Ihe  transac- 
tions and  periodical  publications  of  tlie  scientific  societies  of 
the  world.  The  number  of  volumes  is  about  100,000,  and  they 
occupya  longwainscoted  room,  ornamented  wilhcarved  work, 
at  the  exlremity  of  which  is  the  juslly-celebraled  statue  of  Vol- 
taire, in  marble,  by  Pigalle.  Ou  each  side  is  a  gallery.  Into 
this  library  no  stranger  is  admitted  without  an  introduction  by 
a  member,  which  it  is  easy  to  oblain.  The  public  are  admitted 
to  see  the  buildings,  on  applying  at  the  porler's  lodge.  The 
weekly  siltings  of  the  Académies  take  place  as  foUows:— 
Académie  Française,  on  Thursday,  at  3  ;  no  one  but  members 
admitted. — Académie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  on  Friday, 
at3;  slrangers  admitted  on  présentation  by  a  member.— ico- 
démie  des  Sciences,  on  Monday,  al  2;  public— JLcadémte  des 
Beaux  Arts,  on  Saturday,  at  3  ;  no  one  but  members  admitted. 
— Académie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  on  Saturday,  at 
noon;  slrangers  admitted  on  présentation  by  a  member.— The 
annual  meetings  of  the  Académies  are  held  as  follows  -.^Aca- 
démie Française,  the  firsl  Thursday  in  Uay  ;  ^Académie  det 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  the  first  Friday  in  July;— ifo- 
démie  des  Sciences,  first  Monday  in  November  ; — Académie  des 
Beaux  Arts,  first  Saturday  inOctober; — Académie  des  Sciences 
Norales  et  Politiques,  the  first  Saturday  in  April. — To  obtain 
tickets  of  admission  to  thèse  meetings  the  name  of  the  appHcant 
must  be  inscribed,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretaryofthelnslilule, 
at  least  one  month  beforehand.  The  tickets  are  each  for  one 
person.  (See  page  73,  etc.) 

Opposite  to  this  is  the 

Ponts  des  Arts.— This  bridge,  for  foôt-passengers  only,  takes 
itsname  from  the  Louvre,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  bridge 
was  conslructed,  was  called  Palais  des  Arts,  Il  rests  upon 
very  narrow  piers,  and  is  composed  of  nine  cast-iron  arches, 
with  a  horizontal  wooden  floor.  This  bridge,  the  firsl  buill  of 
iron  in  Paris,  was  erected  by  a  company,  who  are  entitled  to 
a  toU  of  one  sous  for  each  person,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  The  chord  of  each  arch  is  5G  feel,  the  length  of  the 
bridge  is  516,  and  the  breadlh  30.  It  was  built  by  MM.  de  Cessac 
and  Dillon,  and  finished,  in  1804,  at  a  cost  of  900,000  fr.  The 
View  from  this  bridge  is  very  fine. 

The  stranger  now  enters  on  the  finest  of  the  Parisian  qtiays, 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  and,  turning  into  the  rue  des  Petits  Augtts- 
tins,  arrives  at  the 
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Palais  and  École  des  Beaux  Arts.— The  school  of  Ihe  fine  arts, 
iiere  taught,  is  divided  inlo  two  sections,  one  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  olher  of  architecture,  and  distributes  annual 
prizes  lo  its  pupils,  who  are  instructed  by  a  large  body  of  pro- 
fessors.  Those  who  gain  the  grand  prize  given  by  the  Académie 
des  Beaux  Art$,  on  certain  conditions,  are  sent  to  Rome,  to 
sludy  there  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
The  students  are  instructed  in  ail  the  varions  branches  of  their 
profession,  and  an  exhibition  of  their  works,  as  well  as  of  those 
sent  by  the  students  from  Rome,  takes  place  every  year.  (See 
page  83.)  During  the  Révolution,  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir  had 
succeeded  in  forming  a  very  extensive  muséum  of  ail  the  mo- 
numents of  the  middle  âges,  and  such  other  objects  of  art  as 
could  be  rescued  from  the  populace,  who  every  where  in 
France  attacked  and  pillaged  the  churches,  monasteries,  and 
châteaux.  Wilh  great  enthusiasm  and  unwearied  persévérance, 
thaï  gentleman  formed  what  was  appropriately  called  the 
Mutée  des  Monumens  Français,  and  the  government  appro- 
priated  to  it  the  buildings  of  the  Petits  Augustins.  In  181G,  how- 
ever,  a  well-intentioned  but  injudicious  order  of  the  govern- 
ment directed  that  thèse  monuments  should  be  replaced  in  the 
churches  from  whence  they  had  been  taken,  or  restored  to  their 
original  possessors.  The  first  part  of  the  decree  was  carried  into 
efrecl;  and,  among  other  churches.  St.  Denis  received  back  the 
treasures  that  had  been  so  forlunalely  preserved  by  a  patriotic 
individual.  But  the  monuments,  etc.,  formerly  belonging  to 
private  families,  in  few  instances  retumed  to  their  rightful 
owners  :  they  underwent  a  sort  of  second  pillage,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  are  for  ever  lost  to  the  country.  In  1820,  a 
new  édifice  was  begun  in  the  couvent  garden,  but  was  not 
carried  on  with  much  diligence  till  afler  1830,  when  the  arts 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  public  spirit  of  the  monarch 
and  the  government.  It  bas  since  been  finished  by  M.  Duban. 
îhe  visitor  enters  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  either  by  the  rue 
des  Beaux  Arts,  leading  from  the  rue  de  Seine  St.  Germain,  or 
by  the  rue  des  Petits  Augustins;  if  by  the  former,^  he  will  pass 
Ihrough  an  ornamental  iron  gateway  and  railing'  closing  the 
end  of  the  slreet.  From  the  rue  des  Petits  Augustins,  the  en- 
Irance  court  is  separated  by  a  dwarf  wall,  serving  as  a  screen, 
having  inlervals  filled  up  with  open  iron-work.  On  each  side 
of  Uïe  great  gateway  are  busts  of  Poussin  and  Pujet,  and  in  the 
court  olhers  of  Jean  Goujon  and  Delorme.  In  front  is  a  Corin- 
lliian  column  of  red  marble,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  figure 
of  an  angel  in  bronze,  onc  of  several  saved  from  a  group  pil- 
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lagedby  themobfromthe  torobof  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Immediately 
bebind  it  is  the  beauliful  front  of  a  château  erected  at  GailloD 
in  lâOO  by  Cardinal  d*Ambroise,  and  transported  tbence  bj 
M.  Lenoir.  Before  proceeding  farther,  the  visiter  will  remark, 
on  each  side,  two  piles  of  building;  that  on  the  left  masks  part 
of  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  convent;  that  to  the  rfght  coo- 
tains  the  bureaux  of  the  Director;  also  the  chapel,  fronting 
which  is  the  portai  of  the  château  d'Anet,  built  for  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  by  order  of  Henry  II.  The  front  of  the  château  of 
Gaillon  séparâtes  the  outer  from  the  second  court,  in  which 
stands  the  new  Mutée  des  Études,  presenting  a  front  of  nearlr 
340  feetin  length  by  60  in  height.  The  lower  storey  is  Tuscan, 
the  upper  lonic,  and  over  is  anattic,  in  the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance. It  is  entered  by  a  doorway  leading  into  a  spacious  vesti- 
bule, witii  arcades  and  columns  ;  staircases  to  the  right  and 
left  lead  to  the  upper  floors.  Passing  through  into  anoUier 
court,  the  visiter  will  read  the  following  inscription  on  tia 
opposite  building  in  gilt  letters  : 

Inceptum  Lndorico  XYIII. 
Ludovicus  Pbilippus  peregit  monumentum  Anno  liDGGGXXXYIII. 

Underjieath  are  médaillons  with  the  portraits  of  Léo  X.  and 
Francis  I.  the  restorers  of  the  arts  ;  and  facing  them  are  corre- 
sponding  lilcenesses  of  Pericles  and  Augustus.  Round  the  wails 
are  engraven  the  names  of  fanious  artists  of  ail  countries;  ihe 
Ënglishman  will  be  mortifled  to  find  hère  the  name  of  only  one 
countryman,  Inigo  Jones  !  This  court  is  oblong,  and  paved  with 
marbles.  The  rooms  of  the  central  building  are  not  yet  full; 
arranged.  On  retuming  to  the  second  court,  the  vistlor  will 
observe  a  curions  stone  basin,  brought  from  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  12  feet  in  diameter,  of  a  single  pièce  of  stone,  andorna- 
mented  with  quaint  heads.  An  inscription  shows  It  to  be  of  the 
13th  century.  On  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left  are  traçmettls 
of  antique  tombs,  etc.,  also  a  curions  bas-relief,  representinça 
sacriGce.  In  the  garden  beyond,  is  a  fountain,  surmounted  by 
four  figures^sculptured  by  Paolo  Poncio.  Undemealh  is  an 
escutcheon  by  Jean  Goujon,  and  two  seated  figures  by  Germain 
Pilon.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  second  court  is  tlie  enirylo 
what  is  properly  the  École  des  Beaux  Arts.  Hère  whal  were 
once  the  cloisters  of  the  convent  bave  been  tumed  into  class- 
rooms  for  the  students,  etc.  ;  but  the  main  building  is  modero, 
(1820,)  and  divided  into  tliree  storeys,  appropriated  to  exhibi- 
tions of  Works  of  art.  The  galleries  on  the  ground  floor  conlain 
casts  and  copies  of  architecture  from  the  antique,  separated 
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into  ihree  divisions;  one  for  Grecian,  the  second  for  Roman, 
and  tiie  third  for  the  arts  of  Europe  in  gênerai  during  tlie 
middieages.  The  amphithéâtre  for  tiie  distribution  ofprizes,  etc., 
on  Ihe  western  side  of  the  inner  court,  contains  one  of  the 
finest  productions  of  modem  art,  representing  on  the  walls, 
opposite  the  présidents  chair,  groups  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists  of  every  âge  and  country,  assembled  and  presided  by 
Zeuxis,  Phidias,  and  Âpelles,  for  the  purpose  of  deceming 
prizes  to  successful  competitors.  This  worlc  Is  not  a  firesco,  but 
is  treated  with  ail  the  freedom  and  force  which  characterise 
that  noble  style,  and  stamps  De  la  Roche  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  pauiters  :  he  is  said  to  hâve  occupied  three  years 
and  a  half  in  executing  it,  and  to  hâve  received  80,000  fr.  for 
this  work.  No  stranger  should  omit  to  see  this  admirable  pro- 
duction. On  the  first  floor  is  the  council-chamber,  adomed 
with  portraits  and  busts  of  celebrated  French  painters,  also 
galleries  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  works  sent  by  the  students 
at  Rome,  and  of  those  executed  for  the  annual  prizes  given  by 
the  school;  the  northem  side  being  set  apart  for  paintings,  the 
fiouthem  for  architecture.  There  is  also  a  suite  containing  the 
pictures,  etc.,  which  bave  gained  the  grand  prizes.  (1)  The 
exhibitions  take  place  in  the  month  of  September.  The  .prin* 
cipal  staircase  is  entirely  encrusted  with  marble,  and  great 
sumptuonsnesa  of  omament  is  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
building.  Before  the  visitor  quits  the  Palais,  he  should  Tisit  the 
old  consent  chapel,  where  he  will  find  a  splendid  copy  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment,  by  Pigalon,  to  which  will  be 
added  other  subjects  copied  from  that  great  artist's  frescos  in 
the  Sistlne  chapel  at  Rome.  In  a  latéral  chapel  are  casts  of  the 
"Moses"  and  '*Tomb  of  the  Medici/'  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
also  of  the  bronze  door  of  the  Baptistery  at  Florence.  This 
whole  establishment  is  well  worthy  of  an  attentive  visit.  Fo- 
reignersare  admitted  to  see  it  on  applying  at  the  porter'slodge.  (2) 
The  stranger,  retuming  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  will  find  the 
PoKT  M  Gahhocsel,  a  most  élégant  bridge  of  three  iron  arches 
resUng  upon  stonepiers.  It  was  built  by  M.  Polonceau,  in  1834. 
The  iroQ  framework  is  formed  on  a  peculiar  plan,  consisting 

(1)  Every  six  months  tbere  is  a  compétition  for  admission  to  tbit  in- 
sUtatioB  of  nearly  soo  young  artiste  ;  of  wbom  lOO  are  etaosen  for  paint- 
iog  and  30  for  scalpture,  who  ihen  study  from  antique  and  living 
models,  ander  the  direction  of  twelve  eminent  professors.  Tlie  arciii- 
tcetaral  section  bas  a  monthly  compétition. 

(s)  Anolbcr  coHection  will  soon  be  added  to  this  establishment,  eom- 
Mh  «itifiMi  reeenUy  coUected  hi  Greece  and  Atla  Miopr. 
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of  hollow  pièces  conlaining  wood  and  pitch.  It  was  erecled  by 
a  Company,  atacost  of  1,030,000  fr.,  and  a  toll,  which  produces 
on  an  average  160,000  fr.  a-year,  is  paid  on  it  by  carriage  and 
foot  passengers. 

At  No.  1,  rue  de  Beaune,  on  this  quay,  is  tbe  hôtel  in  which 
Voltaire  resided  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  and  where 
he  died.  His  nephew,  M.  de  Villette,  kept  his  apartment  closed 
aflerwards,  as  did  also  Mme.  de  Montmorency,  the  nexl  pro- 
prietor  of  the  house,  so  ibat  it  remained  unopened  for  forty- 
seven  years.  On  Ihis  quay  are  shops  of  dealers  in  prints,  books, 
and  articles  of  vertu;  and  the  stranger  will  find  it  an  agreeable 
and  entertainuig  promenade. 


Near  the  boundaries  of  the  eleventh  arrondissement,  to  the 
north-west,  lies  the 

Marché  St.  Germain,  built  on  the  spot  \¥here  once  floiuished 
the  Foire  St.  Germain,  11  is  the  most  commodious  in  Paris, 
and  was  built,  in  1811,  by  Blondel.  Its  architecture  isplainaod 
substantial,  and  so  laid  outasto  afford  every  possible  advantagt 
of  light  and  air.  The  plan  of  the  Marché  St.  Germain  is  a 
parallelogram,  276  feet  in  length,  by  225  in  breadth.  Eacfa  of 
Ihe  fronts  bas  flve  entrances,  closed  by  iron  gâtes.  In  the  galI^ 
ries  are  nearly  four  hundred  stalls,  arranged  in  four  rows,  witli 
a  free  and  commodious  circulation  on  every  side.  To  tbe  soulh 
of  the  principal  structure  is  a  similar  building  appropriated  to 
butchers.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vestibule  is  a  niche,  wilh  a 
statue  of  Plenty,  by  Milhomme,  surmounting  a  lion's  head,  froo 
which  the  water  flows  into  a  basiu.  A  guard-house,  bureaux 
for  the  inspectors,  and  other  dependencies,  are  atttached  to 
the  buildings.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  place  SU  Sulpice,  in  the  form  of  an  antique  tomb,  orDi- 
mented  on  ail  sides  with  bas-reliefs.  Marble  shells  form  the 
upper  part  of  a  vase,  from  whence  the  water  falls  into  larger 
stiells,  where  it  séparâtes  into  six  small  streams,  and  descfods 
into  square  basms.  A  considérable  sale  of  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  every  description  of  birds,  talces  place  hère  every  Sund^y 
moming. 

From  the  Marché  St.  Germain  the  visitor  will  proceeélo 

St.  Sdlpice,  parish  church  of  Ihe  eleventh  arrondissemcii 
—This  splendid  structure  was  beguu  in  1G55,  when  Ihe  W 
stone  was  laid  by  Anne  of  Auslria,  according  to  thedesi^4 
Levau.  The  works  were  carried  on  successively  by  GiltardaDl 
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Oppenliard  ;  butirom  want  of  funds  made  Utile  advance  till  1718. 
The  reclor  of  Ihe  parish,  bowever,  Languet  de  Gergy,  in  1742 
coUected  by  a  lottery  sufficient  money  for  the  completion  of 
Ihe  building.  Servandoni  tinished  the  magnificent  portico  and 
front  in  1746;  Ihe  towers  were  raised,  and  altered,  the  southem 
one  by  Maclaurin,  m  1749»  and  the  northern  one  by  Chalgrin, 
in  1777.  The  portico  is  composed  of  a  range  of  Doric  columns, 
40  feet  in  height,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  sup- 
ports a  gallery  and  colonnade  of  the  lonic  order,  wilh  columns 
38  feet  in  heiglit  ;  above  the  whole  was  a  pediment,  which,  being 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1779,  was  replaced  by  a  balustrade. 
The  summit  of  the  northern  tower  is  210  feet  high  ;  on  it  is  the 
telegraph  that  corresponds  with  Strasbui^  ;  on  the  southern  one 
is  that  for  Italy.  Tliree  bells  of  12,500, 8,500,  and  1,800  pounds' 
weight  respectively  were  placed  in  the  north  tower  in  1824. 
At  the  foot  of  the  towers  are  chapels,  one  destined  for  a  baptis- 
teiy,  the  other  as  a  depository  for  the  viaticum,  The  portico  of 
the  south,  distinguished  by  two  rows  of  columns  of  the  Doric 
and  lonic  orders,  is  ornamented  with  statues  of  St.  John  and 
SI.  Joseph  ;  that  of  tlie  north  présents  the  Composite  and  Gorin- 
thian  orders,  with  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  curved 
buttresses  springing  from  the  mass  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  édi- 
fice to  support  the  centre  and  roof  are  worthy  of  note,  though 
they  do  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  church.  The  plan 
of  the  building  is  cruciform;  its  total  length432,  itsbreadth  174, 
and  its  height  99  feet.  Aisles  surround  both  nave  and  choir, 
and  chapels  correspond  to  each  arcade.  The  columns  and  pilas- 
ters  are  of  the  Gorinthian  order,  and,  together  with  every  part 
of  ihe  édifice,  are  finished  with  boldness  and  beauty  of  execu- 
lioo.  The  vaulted  roof  of  ihe  church  is  elaborately  ornamented, 
parlicularly  in  the  choir,  where  the  scroU-worlc  of  the  trans- 
verse  bands  is  exceedingly  fine.  At  the  entrance  of  tlie  nave 
are  two  shells  of  the  largesl  tridachna  gigas  known,  resting 
upon  curious  rock-worlc  in  marble,  executed  by  Pigalle  :  they 
were  given  to  Francis  I.  by  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  pulpit 
vill  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor-,  it  is  entirely  supported 
I>y  Iwo  flights  of  steps,  and  ornamented  wilh  figures  of  Failh, 
Hope,  and  Charily.  The  organ-gallery  rests  on  twelve  magnifi- 
cent Composite  columns.  The  organ,  by  Clicquot,  is  richly 
caned,  presenling  seventeen  figures  playing  on  musical  instru- 
menls  or  supporling  cornucopiœ,  and  is  the  finest  in  exterior 
of  any  in  the  capital.  On  Ihe  pavement  of  the  transept  is  traced 
a  raeridian  line.  The  rays  of  llie  sun,  passing  through  an  aper- 
lure  in  a  mêlai  plate  in  the  southern  window  of  Ihe  Iransepl, 
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fonn  npon  Ihe  pavement  a  lumiooi»  drde,  abont  lOîîndics  ia 
diameter,  whîch  move*  across  Ihe  liiie,  and  at  noon  is  biseclcd 
by  II  The  vanlUng  of  Ihc  cross  contains  four  çood  paintings  o( 
saints  in  circular  compartmcnls  ;  and  underneath,  atthc  mtitrance 
of  the  choir,  stands  the  high  altar,  decorated  wilh  a  profuaon 
of  splcndidly-gill  omaments,  and  separated  from  the  mvc  by  a 
balustrade  of  bronie  and  maible.  Behmd  the  choir  isan  eUip- 
tical  Lady  chapel  composcd  entireiy  of  marble;  it  has  a  douWe 
dôme,  the  upper  onc  of  which  is  painted  in  firesco  by  Lemomc. 
Its  altar  is  surmounted  by  fine  Composite  columns  of  grey 
marble  with  gilt  eapitals,  and  in  a  recess,  lighted  from  above, 
is  a  marble  statue  of  Ihe  Virgin  bearing  the  Saviour,  Ihe  wortr 
of  Kealle;  also  some  good  paintings  representiog  incidents  m 
the  Virgin's  life.  Of  the  olher  chapels  in  tbis  church,  one  in  Ihe 
soulh  aisle,  dcdicated  lo  St.  Roch,  contains  some  frescos  bj 
Abel  de  Pujol  ;  and  a  fine  monument  to  Dr.  Languet  de  Gergr. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Louis  is  remarkable  for  some  splendid  paint- 
Ines  by  M.  DroUing.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Micbael,  the  picture  ii 
ft-ont  of  tlie  alter  is  said  to  contain  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVII.  in 
the  ligure  of  the  diild  conducted  by  a  guardian  angeL  Under- 
neath the  church  arc  very  extensive  vaults.  The  towcis  may  be 
ascended,  and  the  upper  gallery  is  worth  visiting. 

When  Servandoni  completed  tlie  structure  of  St  Sulpice,  his 
intention  was  to  form  a  large  place  in  front  of  it,  and  to  ered 
two  fountains  opposite  the  towers.  The  "  place"  was  formel 
in  1754  but  no  founlain  erecicd  until,  al  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
that  which  is  now  in  the  Marché  St.  Germain  was  plaeed  thcft 
by  ordcr  of  Napoléon.  (1)  On  the  southem  side  stands  the  Sent 
naire  de  St.  Sulpiee,  a  larçe  plain  building,  erecled  in  1820. 

Near  thls  place,  at  39,  rue  du  Cherche-Midi,  is  the  H^tel  de 
Toulouse,  where  ail  courts-martial  of  the  ist  Division  are  beW, 
and  lo  which  a  military  prison  has  latcly  been  added. 

In  the  rue  Garancière  is  a  fine  hôtel,  formerly  belongingto 
the  Duchess  of  Savoy.  The  front  is  adomed  with  a  range  of 
lonîc  pilasters,  having,  for  volutes,  boldly-projecting  rm 
beads  11  is  now  the  mairie  of  tlic  llth  arrondissement,  m 
opposite  will  be  seen  a  small  barrack,  latcly  conslnicted  for  Ibe 
cendarmerie. 

On  the  Place  de  l'Odéon,  at  the  easl  end  of  Ihe  rue  de  Yaiip- 
rard,  is  the  Théâtre  de  l'Odéon.  (See  Théâtres.) 

(1)  The  municipalily  bave  delcrmined  to  ereci  on  this  spot  a  mJ^JÎ* 
ficent  founlain,  afler  designs  by  Visconll,  in  Ihe  form  of  a  lemple  f  «*« 
dôme  risiftgout  of  an  immense  basin,  and  baving  fiicbes  aH  rouotf. '* 
contain  colossal  sUlues  of  tbe  fotben  oC  ihe  church. 
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Palace  or  the  Luxembourg,  or  of  tie  Ghamber  of  Peebs.  (i) 
— Upon  the  site  of  this  palace  Robert  de  Harlay  de  Sancy  erected 
a  large  bouse,  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  about  the  middle  of  the 
iCth  century.  This  maosion  was  purchased  and  enlarged,  in 
1583,  by  the  Duke  d'Épinay-Luxembourg,  and  was  bought  by 
Marie  de  Médicis  for  90,000  fr.  in  1612,  when  tlie  présent  palace 
was  built,  afler  the  designs  of  Jacques  Desbrosses,  upon  the 
mode!  of  the  Pitti  palace,  at  Florence,  the  résidence  of  the  grand- 
dukes  of  Tuscany.  It  was  then  called  by  her  name.  On  bemg  be- 
queathed  to  Gaston  de  France,  Duke  of  Orléans,  her  second  son» 
it  assumed  the  name  of  Palais  d'Orléam^  which  it  retained  till 
U\e  ReTolution.   It  was  aflerwards  ceded,  for  the  sum   of 
500,000  livres,  to  Anne-Marie  Louise  d'Orléans,  Duchess  de 
Montpensier;  and  in  1672  became  the  property  of  Elizabeth 
d*Orléans,  Duchess  de  Guise  and  d'Alençon,  who,  in  1694,  sold 
it  to  Louis  XIV.  Aflerwards  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  and  by  Madame  d'Orléans,  queen-dowager  of  Spain, 
afler  wbose  death  Louis  XVI.  gave  it  to  his  brother,  aflerwards 
Louis  XVllL,  who  occupied  it  till  his  departure  from  France, 
in  June  1791.  During  Uie  first  years  of  the  Révolution  it  was 
converted  into  a  prison.  In  1795  the  sittings  of  the  Directory 
were  Iield  tliere,  and  it  was  then  called  Palais  du  Directoire. 
^Vhen  Bonaparte  came  into  power,  it  was  at  flrst  devoted  to 
the  sittings  of  the  consuls,  and  received  the  name  of  Palais  du 
Consulat,  and,  shortly  afler,  tliat  of  Palais  du  Sénat  Conser- 
vateur, This  senate  held  ils  sittings  Uiere  till  its  dissolution 
in  1814,  when  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  created.  Since  that 
lime  a  marble  tablet  over  the  principal  entrance  indicated  its 
new  appellation  of  Palais  de  la  Chambre  des  Pairs,  The  édifice 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  the  cha- 
racler  of  solidity  il  at  the  same  lime  possesses.  The  court  forms 
a  parallelogram  of  360  feet,  by  300.  The  front  towards  the  rue 
de  Vaugirard  consists  of  two  large  pavillons,  connected  togetlier 
by  lerraces  raised  on  open  galleries,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  cupola,  surrounded  with  statues.  This  front  is  connected 
wilh  the  principal  pile  of  building,  by  two  arcaded  corridors. 
îour  large  square  pavilions  lerminate  the  angles  of  the  main 
building,  which  consists  of  a  raised  lower  floor,  an  upper 
&lorey,  and  allie.  A  new  building  screens  entirely  the  lower 
and  partially  the  upper  portion'  of  the  back  of  tlie  original 
édifice.  A  new  dock  pavilion  has  replaced  the  old  one;  the 
upper  part  is  omamenled  wilh  allegorical  figures  of  Eloquence, 
(1)  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  ihis  palace,  and  for  s«ne  interest- 
ing  anecdotes  çoanected  vith  it,  aee  HisToar  or  Paris,  3  vols.  8to. 
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Justice,  Patience,  War,  tlie  Array,  and  Strengtli.  They  are  fuUy 

8  feellîlgli.  Two  Genii  crown  the  clock  (constnicled  by  Lepaule^ , 

with  Renown.in  bas^relief.  The  lower  storey  is  decorated  willi 

pilasters  of  the  Tuscan  order,  the  second  with  Dopic,  and  the 

third  with  lonic  pilasters.   The  divisions  of  the  masonry  are 

deeply  channelled  in  the  rustic  style  throughout.   The  grand 

staircase  was  removed  by  Chalgrin  from  the  central  pavilion; 

and  a  new  approach  to  the  Ghamber  of  Peers,  then  the  hall  of 

the  Senate,  was  crected  in  the  right  wing.  This  staircase  is 

ornamented  with  a  fine  range  of  columns,  between  which  are 

trophies  and  statues.  On  entering  the  apartments  attached  to 

the  Ghamber  of  Peers,  the  visitor  passes  through  a  guard- 

chamber,  a  waltlng-room,  and  a  messengers*  room,  into  the 

Salle  des  Conseillère  d'État,  ornamented  witli  a  portrait  of 

King  Louis  Philippe.  The  Salle  des  Ministres  adjoins  this  room, 

but  is  not  shown.  The  new  Salle  des  Séances  is  seniicircular, 

and  is  02  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  middie  of  the  axis  is  a  recess, 

in  which  are  placed  the  seats  of  the  président  and  secretaries. 

The  peers'  cliairs  are  arranged  as  in  an  amphithéâtre  in  front 

of  the  président.  Those  who  address  the  assembly  stand  below^ 

the  présidents  deslc.  The  walls  of  the  hall  are  of  finely  eanred 

oak,  and  are  ornamented  with  busts  of  marshals  of  France.  The 

ceiling  is  flnely  painled  by  M.  Abel  de  Pujol  in  compartments, 

containing  allégories  of  Law  and  Justice.  On  each  side  of  the 

chair  is  a  large  picture,  that  on  the  right  representing  Louis  XI. 

with  the  Dauphin  receiving  the  deputies  of  Paris;  on  the  lefl, 

Philippe  de  Valois  complimented  by  the  Peers  on  the  reforms  lie 

had  instiluted,  both  by  Beaucliallet  ;  a  fine  picture  of  the  Duke 

de  Guise  and  Harlay  ;  another  of  the  Ghancellor  THôpital  sur- 

rendering  the  seals  to  the  king  ;  one  of  St.  Louis,  and  another 

of  Gharlemagne.  Persons  anxious  to  attend  a  sitting  of  the 

Ghamber,  and  who  cannot  procure  the  medal  of  a  peer,  must 

Write  a  few  days  beforehand  to  M.  le  Grand  Référendaire, 

Ghambre  des  Pairs,  for  a  ticket  of  admission.  The  Salle  du 

Trône  is  richly  decorated.  In  the  middie  of  the  ceiling  of  an 

adjoining  saloon  is  represented  Henry  IV.  in  a  car  conducted 

by  Victory,  from  the  pencil  of  Barthélémy.  The  other  paintings 

are  by  Le  Sueur,  except  two,  representing  Peace  and  War,  by 

Gallet.  There  are  several  other  rooms,  used  for  the  bureaux, 

or  committees,  of  the  Ghamber;  but  the  finest  in  this  part  of 

the  building  is  the  new  library,  (l)  which  extends  the  wkole 

length  of  the  garden  front.  In  the  centre  is  a  hémicycle  and 

(1)  The  journals  and  reports  of  ilieHouseof  Lords  are  !o  bc  found  berr. 
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cupola,  painted  by  M.  Eugène  Delarod.e;  the  other  parts  of 
the  ceîliag  are  by  Messrs.  Resnier  and  Roqueplan.  The  adjoining 
reading-room  was  decorated  by  Messrs.  Boulanger  and  Schr(Ter. 
Tliere  are  two  allegorical  statues  by  M.  JoufTroy;  and  on^  of 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr  by  M.  Seurre.  A  sum  of  800,000  fr.  was  allottb^ 
by  the  Chambers  for  the  works  lately  executed  hère.  Another 
room  is  ornamented  with  hangings  and  fumiture  of  beautiful 
painted  cloth,  of  the  manufacture  ofYaucheiet.  There  are  several 
other  rooms  attached  to  the  Ghamber  of  Peers  on  this  storey, 
but  they  are  not  usually  shown  to  strangers.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  the  chapel,  a  plain  room,  with  a  monument  toFénélon; 
a  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  a  Crucifixion,  by  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pag;ne.  Adjoining  is  the  Chambre  à  coucher  de  Marie  de  Médicis, 
a  splendid  apartment,  decorated  in  the  sumptuous  style  of  her 
time.  The  panels  are  ail  richly  gilt  and  painted  in  compart* 
ments,  four  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  four  by  Nicholas 
Poussin.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  by  Rubens,  and  eight 
square  compartments  which  it  contains  by  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. There  are  also  seven  paintings  by  Rubens  in  this  room. 
The  scroll-work  that  covers  the  walls  is  exceedingly  délicate 
and  beautiful.  At  the  Révolution  the  panelling  and  paintings 
were  laken  down  and  concealed,  but  were  replaced  afler  Ihe 
Restoration.  The  visitor  should  by  no  means  omit  to  see  this 
apartment.  Facing  the  garden,  under  the  new  library,  and 
nearly  of  corresponding  extent,  is  a  noble  hall  built  of  white 
stone.   In  the  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  court  is  the 
gallery  for  paintings,  formed  by  order  of  Marie  de  Médicis,  and 
at  first  composed  of  twenty-four  large  pictures,  by  Rubens, 
representing  the  allegorical  history  of  that  queen.  It  was  after- 
wards  augmented  by  several  pictures  which  belonged  to  the 
queen-dowager  of  Spain,  and  by  others  from  the  king's  cabhiet. 
The  gallery  was  long  neglected,  and  about  the  year  1780,  the 
paintings  were  removed  to  form  the  muséum  of  the  Louvre.  (1) 
The  pictures  werebrought  back  wlien  the  victoriesof  Napoléon 
had  fi  lied  the  Louvre  with  the  flnest  works  of  art  in  Europe, 
but  were  again  rémoved  there  in  1816.  The  gallery  is  now 
appropriated  to  the  réception  of  the  tinest  works  of  living 
artists,  purchased  by  the  Government.  Among  them  those  of 
Delaroche,  Horace  Vernet,  Biard,  Court»  Deveria,  Granet,  Pierre 
Guérin,  Le  Tiers,  Rioult,  and  Roqueplan,  are  particularly 
worthy  of  admiration.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  gallery  is  a 

(1)  AmODg  tbem,  besides  the  bistory  of  Marie  de  Médicis,  were  ibe 
history  of  St.  Bruno,  by  Lesueur,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Vernet  and 
Joseph  Hue.  ^        , 
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fine  group  oC  Gupid  and  Psyché,  by  Delaislre.  Changes  aie  coji- 
tinually  taking  place  in  the  arrangement  of  this  gallery,  in 
conséquence  of  the  nile  which  obliges  the  works  of  each  arlist, 
on  bis  decease,  to  be  removed  to  the  Louvre.  The  ceiling  of 
the  gaUery  présents  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  twelve  pictures, 
by  Jordaens,  and  the  Rising  of  Aurora,  by  Gallet.  In  the  rotunda, 
to  which  the  gaUery  leads,  is  the  celebrated  Bathing  Nymph, 
by  Julien.  Beyond  the  rotunda,  a  gaUery  leads  to  four  rooms, 
containing  pictures  and  sculpture,  from  which  a  fine  ?iew  is 
obtained  of  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The 
apartments  of  this  palace  can  be  visited  every  day,  at  Uiehours 
wben  the  Chamber  of  Peers  is  not  sitting,  and  the  GaUery  of 
Paintings  every  day,  except  Monday,  from  10  to  4,  onapplying 
ioith  passport  at  the  porter's  lodge.  The  gaUery  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Sundays.  The  garden  was  first  planted  by  Desbrosses, 
at  the  time  of  the  érection  of  the  palace.  In  1782,  the  fiaest 
trees  were  eut  down,  with  the  intention  of  building  cafés,  ball- 
rooms,  etc.,  and  establishing  a  fair.  The  ground  Uius  cleare^f 
remained  waste  till  1801,  but  the  fair  was  never  eslablishei 
The  flower-garden,  in  front  of  the  palace,  with  a  large  pièce 
of  water  in  the  middle,  is  encircled  witli  two  terraces,  orna» 
mented  on  their  borders  with  vases,  and  terminated  at  ihe 
extremities  by  stone  balustrades,  decorated  with  two  groups 
in  marble  representing  wrestlers,  and  four  smaU  figures  sup- 
porting  vases,  in  which  géraniums  blossom  during  summer. 
The  parterre  is  prettily  laid  out,  and  contains  two  coluam». 
surmounled  by  statues.  The  sloping  banks  from  the  terraces 
are  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  A  great  number  of  other 
statues,  most  of  which  bear  marks  of  revolulionary  fury,  are 
placed  in  différent  parts  of  the  garden,  but  are  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  deserve  a  particular  description,  (l)  On  the  rightisa 
plantation  of  lofty  trees,  intersected  by  walks;  and  on  tbeltft 
is  a  smaller  one  on  an  incUned  plane,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  whole  garden.  From  the  flower-garden  extends  a  Iob^ 
avenue  formed  in  1795,  the  entrance  to  which  is  flanked  by  two 
white  marble  lions,  copied  from  the  antique,  and  in  the  dislance 
is  seen  the  front  of  the  Observatory.  A  handsome  iroa  railiag 
and  lodges  enclose  the  garden.  On  the  right  is  an  immense 
nursery-ground,  called  the  Pépinière  du  Luxembourg,  and  on 
the  left  another  space  of  a  Iriangular  form,  which  serves  as» 
Botanical  Garden  to  the  École  de  Médecine.  Rows  of  orange* 
(i)  This  garden  is  now  undergoing  a  course  of  embcllishment,  by  ^ 
sabsiltation  of  modéra  slatues  for  Ibosemulilalcd  and  def ormed  odcs 
which  hâve  long  been  an  eye-sore  in  so  deligltlful  a  promenade. 
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Irees  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  delightful  spot  during  the  sum- 
ner  :  a  new  orangery  bas  lately  been  constructed,  to  tbe 
(vestward  of  the  palace,  near  the  Petit  Luxembourg.  Seven 
gâtes  afTord  access  to  this  fine  garden,  which  is  open  to  the 
public  from  daybreak  to  dusk.  M.  Hardy,  head  gardener  of  the 
Luxembourg,  gives  periodical  courses  of  gratuitous  public 
lectures  on  the  pruning  and  grafting  of  trees. 
To  thewestis 

Le  Petit  Luxembourg.— This  hôtel,  which  is  a  dependency  of 
the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  was  commenced  about  tiie 
year  1629,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Riclielieu,  who  resided  in  it 
while  the  Palais  Royal  was  building.  When  he  removed  he 
presenled  it  to  bis  nièce,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon.  It  passed  by 
descent  to  Henry  Jules  de  Bourbon  Gondé,  aller  whose  deatb, 
Anne,  princess  palatine  of  Bavaria,  occupied  and  repaired  it. 
Under  the  Directory,  four  of  the  directors  occupied  the  Petit 
Luxembourg,  the  fifth  living  in  the  palace.  Bonaparte  resided 
bere  six  months  before  he  removed  to  the  Tuileries.  It  is  now 
the  résidence  of  the  Ghancellor  of  France,  as  Président  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  Connected  with  it  is  a  smaU  prison,  in  which 
persons  tried  for  political  offences  by  the  Court  of  Peers  are 
placed  during  the  proceedings.  The  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
vrere  confined  hère  in  1830. 

Close  by  the  gâte  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardons,  in  the  rue  de 
Fleurus,  is  the  small  Théâtre  du  Luxembourg,  (See  Théâtre».) 
At  No.  70,  rue  de  Vaugirard,  is  the  Couvent  dee  Dame»  Car'- 
melite»^  formerly  a  monastery  of  Carmélite  brethren.  Part  of 
the  ancient  religions  house,  with  the  Chapel,  is  stiU  appro- 
priated  to  sacred  purposes;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  private 
tenants.  The  cliapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  is  cruciform  and 
of  the  Tuscau  order.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1613,  by 
Marie  de  Médicis.  The  dôme,  painted  by  Flamel,  is  worthy  of 
observation  :  the  altar  is  lofty,  and  ornamented  with  pillars  of 
black  marble,  having  gilt  bases  and  capitals.  Under  the  com- 
munion-table is  an  ancient  bas-relief,  in  white  marble,  repre- 
senting  the  Last  Supper.  The  pictures  are  not  remarkable.  It 
was  in  tliis  couvent  tliat  the  massacres  began  in  Paris,  on  the 
second  and  third  of  September,  1792.  Hundreds  of  priests,  im- 
prisoned  hère,  were  murdered.  An  anniversary  mass  is  per- 
formed  for  them  in  the  church.  This  couvent  bas  long  been 
famous  for  the  well-known  Eau  de  Méliste  and  the  Blanc  des 
Carme»,  still  sold  hère. 

At  the  corner  of  the  rue  du  Regard  is  the  FontaiM  de  Léda, 
erected  in  1806  by  Bralle,  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief,  by 
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VaUoi8,  representing  Leda  and  Jupiter,  under  the  form  or  â 
swan.  The  water  flows  into  a  basin  f^om  the  bird's  beak. 

The  visitor  may  proceed  from  this  spot,  by  the  rues  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs  and  du  Mont  Parnasse,  to  the 

Cimetière  du  Mont  Parnasse.— This  cemetery,  opened  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1824,  Is  sltuated  near  the  Barrière  du  Mont  Par- 
nasse, in  the  midst  of  the  plaine  de  Mont  Rouge.  Its  extent  is 
about  30  square  acres,  and  it  is  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall. 
The  entrance  is  by  the  Boulevard  du  Mont  Parnasse,  and  con- 
sists  of  two  plain  pavillons.  The  capitals  of  the  piers  upon  wbich 
the  gâtes  are  hung  are  in  the  form  of  tombs,  omamented  with 
funereal  emblems.  In  the  centre  is  a  circular  space  plaBt£^ 
with  trees,  from  which  four  avenues  branch  off  in  opposite 
directions;  walks  and  paths  intersect  it  also.  From  tlie  recenl 
date  of  this  burial-ground,  the  number  of  élégant  monuments 
Is  but  small.  The  foUowing  are  those  most  entitled  to  notice  : 
— ^Alexandre  Desenne,  a  distinguished  artist,  a  lofty  tomb  of 
whitemarble,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  deceased  in  bronze; 
Deseine,  a  celebrated  statuary;  the  Marquis  d'Aguesseau,  the 
last  of  that  illustrious  family;  the  Duchess  de  Gesvres,  the  last 
of  the  family  of  the  Connétable  Duguesclin,  a  handsome  tomb. 
surmounted  by  a  cross  ;  the  Count  de  Montmorency  Laval,  a 
beautiful  monument,  crowned  with  a  cross  and  an  urii;  the 
Baron  Dupin;  the  Baron  de  Hooke,  a  neat  obelisk;  and  Admirai 
Count  d'Urville,  his  wife,  and  son,  victims  of  the  fatal  accideni 
on  the  Versailles  railroad.  This  cemetery  likewise  contains  (be 
graves  of  several  modem  republicans  and  persons  condemned 
for  political  offences;  Fieschi,  Pépin,  and  Morey,  who  conspired 
against  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  1835,  and  Alibaud,  in  1836. 
The  number  of  tombs  is  about  3000. 

On  this  Boulevard  are  the  Grande  Chaumière,  Prado  d^Été. 
and  Chartreuse,  celebrated,  thoughnot  sélect,  gardensof public 
amusement  in  summer.  (See  BaU$,  etc.)  Near  the  first  willbe 
perceived  a  large  building  intended  for  a  Marché  aux  Four- 
rages, but  about  to  be  converted  into  a  barrack. 

Retuming  by  the  southem  gâte  of  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  visitor  wlll  find,  at  46,  rue  d^Enfer,  the  entrance 
into  the  Jardin  Botanique  de  l'École  de  Médecine.  The  médi- 
cinal plants  tliat  will  bear  exposure  to  the  climate  of  Fraoce 
are  hère  cultivated,  with  a  few  olhers  ;  each  plant  bas  a  tickel 
bearing  its  names  in  the  Systems  of  LinnsBus  and  Jussieu.  For 
the  hours  of  admission,  see  page  88. 
Lower  down  in  the  rue  d'Enfer,  at  No  34,  is  the 
HÔTEL  DE  Vendôme,  now  used  as  the  École  Royale  des  MiNt*- 
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-This  magnificent  hôtel  was  buill  in  1707,  by  a  socîely  of 
'.arlhusian  monks,  and  aflerwat'ds  purchased  by  the  Ducliess  of 
iTendôme.  The  institution  to  which  U  is  now  appropriated  was 
)rojected  by  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  and  commenced  in  1783.  The 
)rofessors  and  directors  of  the  school  réside  in  the  house.  On 
he  first  floor  is  arranged  the  magnificent  mineralogical  coUec- 
ion  of  France,  with  the  gênerai  collection  formed  bytheÂbbé 
lauy,  and  removed  to  it  from  the  Hôtel  des  Monnaies.  This 
nineral  muséum  fills  fifteen  rooms,  one  of  which  is  occupied 
w'iih  models  of  the  various  machines  and  tools  used  in  mining 
)peralions.  Hère  maybe  seena  valuable  collection  ofpolished 
itones  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes  ;  round  the  tables 
ipright  cases  are  placed,  containing,  in  separate  collections, 
ihe  minerais  of  each  department  of  France.  In  the  middie  of 
thèse  rooms  is  the  splendid  collection  of  ail  known  minerais, 
the  scientific  arrangement  of  which  was  commenced  by  Hauy, 
with  ail  the  crystals  of  every  minerai  arranged  at  the  head  of 
its  class  and  subdivision,  in  wooden  spécimens.  The  geological 
collection  of  the  Paris  basin,  formed  by  Messrs.  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart,  for  their  work  on  the  geology  of  that  district,  is 
aiso  arranged  hère;  aswell  as  a  small  collection  of  British  geo- 
logical spécimens,  one  to  illustrate  the  external  characlers  of 
minerais;  and  a  séries  of  living  and  fossil  conchology.  To  each 
spécimen  in  ail  thèse  collections  ils  description  and  locality  are 
attached  by  a  small  ticket.  Additions  are  constanlly  made  to  this 
muséum,  which  is  open  every  day  with  passport  from  11  to  3. 
Gratuitous  lectures  are  'delivered  hère  on  geology  by  M.  Élie  de 
lieaumont,  and  on  mineralogy  by  M.Dufresnoy.  (See  p.  83.) 

Ai  the  top  of  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  is  the  place  St.  Michel, 
where  a  gâte  of  thaï  name  formerly  slood.  On  one  side  is  a 
founlain,  consisting  of  a  large  niche,  flanked  with  Doric  columns 
supporting  a  pediment,  and  bearing  an  inscription  by  Sanleuil, 
alluding  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  collèges. 

Hoc  sub  monte  suos  reserat  sapientia  fontes, 
Ne  tamen  banc  puri  respue  fontis  aquam. 

In  the  rue  des  Grés,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  ancient  chapel 
of  the  Couvent  of  the  Jacobins,  now  used  as  a  primary  school. 
Nearly  half-way  down  the  rue  de  la  Harpe,  is  No.  94,  the 

Collège  Royal  de  St.  Louis.—A  collège  was  founded  on 
Ihis  spot  as  early  as  1280,  by  Raoul  d'Harcourt,  canon  of  Notre 
Dame,  from  whom  it  look  the  name  of  Collège  d'Harcourt,  It 
^as  rebuilt  in  1675,  and  some  part  of  the  ancient  structure  still 
cxists.  The  construction  of  the  principal  mass  of  the  building 
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was  begun  in  1814,  and  the  Collège  opened  in  1820.  The  court 
is  spacious,  and  ai  Uie  end  is  Uie  chapeL  On  the  other  three 
sides  are  buildings  4  storeys  higli,  baving  galleries  on  the 
ground-floor. 

Opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  Collège  de  St  Louis  is  a  gâte- 
Vfaj,  once  the  entrance  to  the  Collège  de  Bayeux^  founded 
in  1308.  The  gateway,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect,  U 
probably  of  the  same  âge.  Witliin  the  court  a  few  remains  of 
the  old  collège  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Near  this,  in  the  rue  de  Racine,  a  réservoir  bas  beencoostniclr 
ed,  to  receive  the  water  from  the  basin  of  La  Villette,  for  the 
supply  of  the  quartier  St.  Jacques. 

A  small  Street,  the  rue  Keuve  Riclielieu,  leads  from  the  rue 
delà  Harpe,  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  Collège  de  SL  Louis, 
tothe 

Collège  de  la  Sobbonne.-— This  is  built  on  the  place  of  the 
same  name,  where  a  celebrated  school  was  founded  by  Robert 
Sorbon,  in  1253.  The  object  oftliis  establishment  was  to  forma 
Society  of  ecclesiastics,  who  might  dévote  themselves  exciu- 
sively  to  gratuitous  study  and  teaching.  The  famé  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  became  the  head  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
conferred  such  renown  on  the  Gallican  church,  Is  too  well  | 
known  from  ils  connection  with  the  history  of  France  to  need 
any  further  allusion.  The  Collège  du  Plesiie  became  absori)ed 
in  il;  and  in  1629,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  graduated  there, 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  présent  buildiogs.  The  church,  be^ 
in  1635,  was  not  finished  till  1659,  and  the  whole  was  erected 
afler  the  designs  of  Lemercier.  The  church  is  cruciform,  of  Ibc  i 
Corinthian  order,  with  chapels  leading  on  each  side  from  the 
nave  and  choir,  and  surmounted  by  a  dôme  of  fine  proportion. 
The  pilasters  that  surround  the  dôme  are  of  the  Composite 
order;  small  canopied  lucarnes  stud  ils  surface,  and  il  is  crowned 
by  a  balcony,  cupola,  and  cross.  Towards  the  street  is  a  pedi- 
mented  front  of  two  storeys,  with  Corinthian  columns  and  Com- 
posite pilasters  above  ;  towards  the  court  of  the  collège,  the 
norlhem  transept  is  terminated  by  a  fine  Corinthian  portico  of 
bold  proportions.  The  interior  Is  now  prefecUy  plam,  with  ihe  \ 
exception  of  the  vault  of  the  dôme,  painted  by  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  which  represents  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  âiurch. 
A  monument  is  executing  for  the  late  Dulte  de  Richelieu  ;  and 
tlie  cardinal's  will  be  removed  to  the  centre  of  the  church.  Ai 
oil  painting  by  M.  Alix,  of  Robert  Sorbon  presenting  his  theolo- 
gical  pupils  to  St.  Louis,  is  curions.  On  the  key-stones  of  tiie 
arches  and  in  thestained  glass  of  some  of  the  Windows  are  Uie 
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nmis  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  ;  and  in  tlie  southern  transept  is 

his  celebrated  tomb,  the  chef-d'œuvre  of  Girardon,  and  one  of 

the  finest  pièces  of  sculpture  of  the  17th  century.  The  statue  of 

the  cardinal,  in  a  reclining  posture,  is  sustained  by  Religion, 

holding  the  book  which  he  composed  in  her  defence.  Near  her 

are  two  genii,  who  support  the  arms  of  the  cardinal.  At  the 

opposite  extremily  isa  woman  in  tears,  who  represents  Science 

deploring  the  loss  of  her  protector.  Few  buildings  in  Paris  suf- 

fered  more  during  the  Révolution  than  the  church  of  the  Sor- 

bonne»  and  such  was  its  state  of  decay  that  part  of  the  roof  had 

fallen  in»  when  Napoléon  ordered  such  repairs  to  be  executed 

as  were  necessary  to  préserve  it  froin  total  ruin.  Afler  the  Re- 

storatioD  it  was  used  asa  lecture-room  of  the  Law-school  ;  but, 

ia  \%2b,  it  was  restored  to  divine  worship.  It  is  not  used  as  a 

regular  parochial  diurcb,  but  service  is  performed  hère  every 

moroiDg  ai  8  o'eloclc,  and  also  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  The 

interior  is  sbown  by  the  porter  at  any  time  for  a  small  fee.  The 

collège  foims  a  large  court,  sombre,  but  grand,  though  almost 

lolaily  devoid  of  any  architectural  omament.  The  professors 

bave  apartmenls  hère.  The  lecture-rooms  are  not  sufiiciently 

large.  For  a  list  of  the  numerous  courses  of  lectures  delivered 

hère  gratuitously  the  stranger  must  apply  at  the  porteras  lodge. 

(See  p.  76-) 

Behind  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  are  the  remains 
of  the  cburch  of  St.  Benoit,  converted  sinee  1830  into  the 
Tkéàtn  eu  Panthéon.  (See  Théâtres.) 
Àt  the  bottom  of  the  rue  de  la  Sorbonne  is  the 
H6tzl  ve  Clont,  14,  rue  des  Mathurins,  certainly  one  of  the 
imest  romains  of  the  ancient  mansions  of  Paris  of  the  I6th  cen- 
tury. U  was  ereeted  in  1606,  by  Jacques  d'Âmboise»  Abbot  of 
Clony,  on  pari  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  The 
turrets  and  ricfaly-omamoated  lucarne  Windows  are  the  strilc- 
ing  features  of  the  exterior  of  this  remarkable  building.  The 
interior  of  the  chapel,  the  vault  of  which  centres  on  a  single 
colunm,  is  a  fine  spécimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  period. 
Afler  passing  through  the  hands  of  .many  tenants,  this  most 
'  iateresling  mansion  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  du  Som- 
nérard,  a  gentleman,  whose  taste  for  tlie  fine  arts,  and  whose 
patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  were 
only  equalled  by  his  learning  and  hisurbanity.  He  formed  hère 
.  a  most  valuable  collection  of  objects  of  art  of  the  middle  âges, 
sacred,  civil,  and  military,  and  arranged  the  whole  in  chnm4>- 
'  iogical  order.  This  predous  coIIeclioD»  siace  bis  decease,  bas 
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been  purchased  by  goverament,  who  bave  made  additions,  and 
formed  it  into  a  muséum  of  national  antiquities  :  it  is  now 
tlirown  open  to  Ihe  public.  An  essay  by  M.  du  Sommérard,  ob 
Uie  hôtel  and  its  contents,  embodying  much  rare  and  leamed 
information  on  the  antiquities  of  France,  comprised  wilhin  the 
period  known  as  "  la  Renaissance,"  price  5  fr.,  as  also  "NoUce 
sur  l'Hôtel  de  Cluny,"  will  afford  much  gratification  lo  the 
antiquarian  traveller. 

At  No.  63,  rue  de  la  Harpe,  immediately  beh'md  the  Hôtel  de 
Cluny,  stand  the  remains  of  the 

Palais  des  Thermes,  once  the  résidence  of  the  EmperorJuliao 
and  the  Roman  govemment  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  of  the  longs  of 
the  first  and  second  races.  A  palace  existed  hère  long  previous 
to  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  in  360,  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours.  A  deedof  11  38  styles 
it  by  the  name  it  still  bears,  and  récent  discoveries  leaveno 
doubt  of  its  having  formed  part  of  the  residence*of  the  empcrors. 
It  was  bounded,  towards  the  east,  by  a  Roman  road,  now  tbe 
rue  St.  Jacques,  which,  at  the  river  side,  was  guarded  by  a 
strong  tower.  The  garden  of  the  palace  extended  on  the  west 
as  far  as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prés,  which  was  buill  al 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  enclosure;  and  a  slraigbt  lioe, 
running  from  the  abbey  to  the  river,  determined  the  westen 
boundary  of  the  garden,  which  was  also  terminated  by  a  tower. 
On  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  Panthéon  now  stands,  near 
the  Place  St.  Michel,  was  an  amphithéâtre.  An  aqueduct  froa 
Rungis,  two  leagues  beyond  Arcueil  (at  the  latter  place  two 
arches  are  still  standing),  bas  been  traced  under  the  Palais  des 
Thermes,  and  was  originally  built,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  use 
of  the  impérial  résidence.  The  only  perfect  part  of  this  palace 
remaining  is  a  hall,  presenting  two  contiguous  parallelograoïs, 
the  largest  62  feet  in  length,  by  42  in  breadth,  and  the  smallest 
is  30  feet  by  18.  The  vault  which  covers  this  haU  is  aboutâO 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  it  is  substantially  built,  and  above,  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  a  thick  bed  of  mould,  cultivated  as  a 
garden,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  architecture  of  this  hall 
is  plain  and  majestic.  The  walls  are  decoraled  with  three  grand 
arcades,  the  centre  being  the  loftiest.  In  the  southern  walltbe 
central  arcade  présents  the  form  of  a  large  semi-circular  recess, 
in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  other  arcades,  holes  are  pierced, 
leading  to  the  presumption  that  they  served  for  the  uitrodiic- 
tion  of  water-pipes  to  the  baths.  The  vaulting  of  the  roof  resls 
upon  consoles,  representing  the  stems  of  ships;  in  one  hi 
figures  may  be  dislinguished.  The  raasonry  of  this  liall  is 
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posed  of  alternate  rows  of  squared  stones  and  bricks»  covered 
in  some  places  with  a  coat  of  stucco  four  or  five  inches  thick. 
BeoeaUi  it  are  vaulted  apartments,  extending  under  the  neigh- 
bouring  bouses  ;  and,  from  nortb  to  south,  under  tbe  bail,  runs 
the  aqueduct,  about  two  feet  wide  and  one  and  a  balf  deep,  lined 
with  cernent.  Anotber  adjoining  bail  may  still  be  traced  to  tbe 
wesl,  and  partof  a  tbird  in  a  bouse  to  tbe  soutb.  Tbe  subter- 
ranean  apartmenl,  where  tbe  stoves  for  beating  tbe  batbs  are 
supposed  to  bave  been  placed,  is  seen  near  the  street,  two 
narrow  staircases  in  good  préservation  leading  to  it;  bebind  it 
a  weU-vaulted  sewer  carried  offtbe  water  to  the  river.  Between 
the  Palais  des  Thermes  and  tbe  Hôtel  de  Cluny,  traces  of  a 
curious  octagonal  building  of  tbe  I3th  century  bave  been 
observed.  This  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  bad  long 
been  used  as  a  workshop,  and»  after  passing  througb  Various 
hands»  was  purchased  by  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  an 
opening  made  to  connect  it  with  tbe  Hôtel  de  Cluny. 

In  the  rue  du  Foin»  at  No.  18,  is  a  bouse  called»  Hke  many 
others  in  Paris,  the  origin  of  wbich  is  uncertain,  tbe  Hôtel  de 
la  Reine  Blanche.  It  is  bowever  of  tbe  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  Ât  the  opposite  corner 
of  Ihe  rue  Boutebrie,  is  the  ancient  Collège  de  Maître  Gervais^ 
founded  in  1370,  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  infantry. 

In  the  rue  de  TÉcole  de  Médecine»  No.  5,  is  the  École  Royale 
Gratuite  de  Dessin,  established  in  tbe  ancient  amphithéâtre  of 
surgery,  and  founded,  in  1767»  by  M.  Bachelier.  (See  page  83.) 
To  the  west  of  this»  in  the  same  street,  is  the 

École  de  Médecine,  the  seat  of  the  Faculty  ofMedicine  in  the 
Academy  of  Paris.— Médical  schools  were  first  established  in 
Paris  in  1469;  and,  in  1472-7,  buildings  for  thatpurpose  were 
erected  in  the  rue  de  la  Bûcherie.  In  1618,  an  amphithéâtre 
for  anatomical  démonstrations  was  built  ;  but»  in  1776,  the  faculty 
removed  lo  an  édifice  in  tbe  rue  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais»  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Faculty  ofLaw.  On  the  union  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  with  the  school  of  surgery,  tbey  removed  to  the 
new  school  of  the  latter»  the  présent  édifice.  The  first  stone  of 
this  building»  after  the  designs  of  Gondouin»  was  laid  by 
Louis  XV.»  in  1769»  on  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  CoUége  de  Bour- 
gogne; it  was  inaugurated  in  1776»  and  is  a  spécimen  of  élégant 
architecture.  The  front  towards  the  street  is  198  feet  in  lengtli, 
and  is  adorned  with  16  columns  of  the  lonic  order.  Above  the 
enh^nce  is  a  bas-relief»  representing  Louis  XV.»  accompanied 
by  Wisdom  and  Beneficence»  granting  privilèges  to  tbe  School 
of  Surgery,  and  the  Genius  of  the  Arts  presenling  to  the  king 
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a  plan  of  the  building.  A  colonnade  of  four  rows  of  lonic 
columns  connects  the  wings.  The  court  is  66  feet  by  96.  At  the 
hottom  is  a  portico  of  six  Gorinthian  columns,  of  large  propor- 
tions, resting  on  steps,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  The 
bas-relief  of  the  tympanum  represents  Theory  and  Practice 
joining  hands  on  an  altar.  The  amphithéâtre,  whicb  faces  the 
entrance,  cancontain  1400  students.  For  a  list  of  lectures  deli- 
vered  hère,  ail  of  which  are  gratuitous,  see page  77.  The  hours, 
etc.,  which  vary,  may  be  learned  on  application  at  the  porteras 
lodge,  or  from  the  printed  lists  affixed,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
académie  session,  to  the  doors  of  the  lecture-rooms.  On  the 
iirst  floor  towards  the  street,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
court,  is  the  Muséum  of  the  Faculty.  The  flrst  room  contains 
an  osteological  collection,  and  préparations  of  ail  the  parts  of 
the  human  body;  among  them  the  Systems  of  the  ear,  nerves, 
veinS)  etc.  ;  also  a  small  mineralogical  collection,  one  of  birds, 
several  préparations  in  wax  of  the  human  subject,  and  some 
rare  fœtal  monstrosities.  The  second  room  is  devoted  to  an 
.  interesting  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  forming  an  histo- 
rical  muséum  of  ail  the  inventions  in  this  branch  of  surgical  art 
up  to  the  présent  day.  The  lithotritic  instruments,  the  obstetrir, 
tlie  dental,  and  the  amputating  collections,  are  well  worthy  of 
study.  A  case  of  instruments  is  preserved  hère,  which  was 
used  for  the  autopsy  of  Napoléon.  In  the  third  room  is  a  col- 
lection of  intestinal  préparations,  of  several  morbid  organs, 
and  a  small  one  of  comparative  anatomy  ;  also  a  curious  séries 
of  casts  from  the  heads  of  malefactors  executed  at  Paris,  and 
two  models  in  wax,  one  of  a  spotted  negro»  the  other  of  the 
dwarf  Behe,  20  inches  high,  bom  in  the  Vosges,  and  attached 
to  the  service  of  Stanislas,  King  of  Poland;  he  died  in  1764,  aged 
neariy  25  years.  The  fourth  room  contains,  in  glass  cases, 
spécimens  of  ail  the  substances  now  used  in  the  maieria  «m- 
dica;  and  a  fifth  instruments  for  optical  and  physical  experi- 
ments,  to  which  the  public  are  not  admitted  without  an  order 
from  the  director  or  a  médical  professor.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  muséum  is  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  rest  of  the  building  contains  rooms  for  demonstratioi!, 
for  the  superintendants,  a  councilnchamber,  and  awell-selected 
and  extenirïve  library.  The  latter,  enlered  by  a  door  to  the  left 
of  the  cabinet  of  anatomy,  is  spacious,  and  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  curious  treatises  on  medicine  and  surgery.  The  muséum 
is  open  to  the  public  every  Thursday  from  il  to 3;  but  students 
andforeigners  are  admitted  daily,  on  obtaining  an  order  firom 
a  professor,  for  wlûeh  applki^tton  Is  made  at  the  porteras  lodge. 
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Opposite  Is  the 

Hi^piTAL  Clinique  de  la  Faculté  de  M^decpie,  a  handsome 
new  building,  facing  tlie  School  of  Medicine.  It  has  been 
founded  within  the  last  few  years,  on  the  site  of  the  cloister  of 
the  Cordeliers,  and  contains  about  150  beds.  The  hospital  forms 
a  square,  with  a  garden  in  the  centre.  It  is  appropriated  to 
surgical  diseases  and  midwifery;  the  monthly  average  of  the 
latter  is  about  80.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  appropriate  a  ward 
to  diseases  of  new-born  infants.  This  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting  médical  institutions  of  Paris,  and  the  only  hospital  of 
ttie  kind  to  which  students  are  adinitted.  Glinical  lectures  are 
given  by  the  surgeon  and  physician,  Jules  Cloquet  and  Paul 
Dubois.  Strangers  are  not  admitted  without  a  card,  to  be  ob- 
tained  at  the  bureau  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
from  one  of  the  two  professors. 

The  visitor  must  return  a  short  distance  up  the  rue  de  TÉcole 
de  Médecine,  to  the 

Musée  Duputtren.— It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  and  since 
tlie  death  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  whose  name  it  bears,  that 
the  médical  school  of  Paris  could  boast  of  a  pathological  col- 
lection. Dupuytren  left  200,000  fr.  for  the  establishment  of  a 
professorship  of  pathological  anatomy.  Ât  the  suggestion  of  the 
dean  of  the  faculty,  the  council  of  the  university  then  granted 
a  sum  towards  founding  a  muséum  of  morbid  anatomy.  The 
refectory  of  the  ancient  couvent  of  the  Cordeliers  was  purchased 
and  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  hall  is  lofly  and  spacious, 
andfitted  up  on  ail  sides  with  glass  cases  in  which  the  numerous 
spécimens  of  diseased  structures  are  placed.  This  muséum 
contains  many  curions  and  rare  spécimens,  some  probably 
unique.  It  is  especiallyrich  in  diseased  osseous  structures,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  luxations  are  exceedingly  curions.  The  col- 
lection contains  a  heart  in  which  the  pericardium  is  wanting, 
and  the  extraordinary  case  published  by  Breschet,  of  the  fœtus 
within  the  walls  of  the  utérus.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  are 
numerous  spécimens  of  skin  and  other  diseases  modelled  in 
wax.  This  muséum  is  open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays  from  11 
to  3,  and  to  strangers  daily  on  application  to  the  porter,  or  to 
students  on  a  professor's  order.  (See  page  88.) 

Âdjoining  the  Musée  Dupuytren  is  the  École  Pratique  d*Anar 
tomie^  or  dissecting-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Dissec- 
tions are  carried  on  hère  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
courses  of  operative  surgery  are  conductéd  by  the  *'  internes," 
"aides  d'anatemie,"  and  the  " agrégés  de  la  faculté." 

Ât  the  corner  of  the  rue  Hautefeuille,  on  the  northem  side. 
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is  a  house  of  the  16lh  century,  formerly  belonging  lo  a  sociely 
of  Premonstratensian  monks.  Ât  No.  18,  rue  de  l'Ecole  de  Mé- 
decine, in  a  back  room,  Charlotte  Corday  stabbed  the  infamous 
Marat,  while  in  a  bath,  on  the  13th  July,  1793.  In  the  rue 
Hautefeuille,  the  following  bouses  will  a)l  be  found  with  an- 
cienl  turrets  Nos.  23,  13,  9,  and  5;  also  one  at  the  corner  of 
the  rue  du  Paon,  and  the  rue  de  TËcole  de  Médecine. 

Afler  crossing  the  rue  St.  André  des  Arts,  we  corne  to  the 

Marché  des  Augustins,  or  a  la  Volaille,  Quai  des  Augustins. 
— This  market  for  poultry,  also  called  La  Vallée^  was  erectcd 
in  1810,  upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  the  couvent  of  the  Grands 
Augustins.  It  is  built  of  slone,  and  contains  three  parallel  gal- 
leries.  The  entire  lenglh  is  190  feet,  and  the  breadth  141.  Tbe 
market  days  are  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays;  but 
poultry,  as  well  as  game,  may  be  purchased  by  retail  daily. 

East  of  this,  alNo.  3,  rue  St.  Severin,  is 

St.  Severin,  second  district  church  of  the  eleventh  arron- 
dissement. From  an  early  period  of  the  French  monarchy  there 
exisled  on  this  spot  an  oratory  and  cells,  where  St.  Severin,  « 
hermit,  conferred  the  monastic  habit  upon  St.  Cloud.  He  died 
in  530.  In  the  ninlh  century  the  Normans  destroyed  the 
monastery.  The  church  became  parochial  about  the  middie  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  présent  édifice  was  built  in  1210, 
enlarged  in  1347  and  1489,  and  repaired  in  1684.  It  consistsof 
a  nave  and  choir,  with  double  aisles.  The  eastem  end  is  oc- 
tagonal.  There  was  a  triforium  gallery  round  the  church,  but 
the  roof  bas  been  removed,  and  the  triforium  itself  is  now  a 
séries  of  glazed  Windows.  Lofty  clerestory  Windows  surmount 
it.  The  three  compartments  of  the  nave  next  to  the  west  end  are 
of  the  date  1210  :  the  rest  of  the  nave  and  the  aisles,  with  the 
choir,  but  not  the  apse,  are  said  to  be  of  the  date  1347  ;  Ihe  apse 
and  apsidal  chapels  are  of  1489.  The  workmanship  is  good 
throughout;  and  a  beautifui  spiral  column  at  the  crown  of  Ibe 
apse  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  mouldings  of  the  date  1347,  as 
well  as  the  key-stones  of  the  vaults,  are  elaborately  worked. 
Some  fine  stained  glass  remains  in  the  choir,  but  that  part 
of  the  churcli  bas  been  spoiled  by  altérations  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  cclebrated  Mlle,  de  Montpensier.  The  tower. 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  of  the  earliest  date  of  the  édifice, 
présents  a  singular  pyramidal  roof  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
church  contains  a  few  good  pictures  ;  in  the  second  chapel  of 
tlie  north  aisle  are  St.  Peter  healing  the  Sick,  by  Pallier;  aod 
the  Death  of  Sapphira,  by  Picot,-  both  of  them  good  paintiogs. 
In  the  adjoining  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  is 
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a  small  but  excellent  pictiire  of  the  Cardinal  visiting  the  sick 
of  the  plague.  The  Lady  chapel  has  a  marble  group  of  a  dead 
Christ  with  the  Virgin;  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Geneviève,  in  the 
south  aisle,  contains  a  tolerable  picture  of  that  saint,  of  the 
Freuch  school  of  the  last  century. 


This  arrondissement,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
contains  so  many  objects  of  interest  and  institutions  of  im- 
portance, that  to  examine  it  as  it  deserves  will  require  many 
days.  (1  )  On  entering  it  by  the  rue  Galande,  the  visitor  will  im- 
mediately  find  himselfwithin  the  precincts  of  the  old  collèges, 
and  in  a  locality,  called  from  Us  classic  associations  **  le  Quartier 
Latin."  He  will  pass  by  the  rue  du  Fouare,  one  of  the  most 
misérable  streets  in  Paris,  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
early  days  of  the  University.  It  then  contained  several  schools, 
where  public  disputations  were  held,  and  is  supposed  to  bave 
derived  its  name  from  straw  spread  on  the  ground  for  the 
scholars  to  seat  tbemselves  on.  The  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Rabelais  contain  fréquent  allusions  to  this  slreet. 

In  the  next,  called  the  rue  des  Rats,  or  de  l'Hôtel  Colbert,  is 
a  bouse.  No.  20,  erroneously  said  to  bave  been  inhabited  by 
that  celebrated  statesman.  The  court  is  decorated  with  some 
bas-reliefs  of  the  time  and  style  of  Jean  Goujon. 

At  No.  13,  in  tbe  rue  de  la  Bûcherie,  will  be  found  a  small 
building,  surmounted  by  a  dôme,  formerly  the  School  of  Me- 
dicine;  and,  farther  to  the  east,  at  5,  Quai  de  la  Tournelle,  is 
the  Pharmacie  Centrale,  where  the  drugs  and  chemical  pré- 
parations for  the  hospitals  of  Paris  are  kept  and  distribu ted.  At 
No.  35  is  an  ancient  mansion,  the  Hôtel  de  Nesmond,  a  building 
of  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  Hence  the  visitor  may  proceed  to 

The  Halle  aux  Veaux,  a  market  for  the  sale  of  calves  and 
cows  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  on  other  days  for  rags,  etc. 
It  is  a  large  plain  building,  standing  on  the  site  of  part  of  the 
chapel  of  the  great  couvent  of  Bernardins;  the  remains  of  which, 
of  the  l5th  century,  are  to  be  observed  in  a  house  adjoining  the 
market.  One  of  the  dormitories  of  the  monastery,  of  the  I3th 
century,  still  remains,  and  was  until  lately  used  as  a  warehouse 
for  oil,  by  the  city  octroi. 

(i)  It  appears,  from  a  statement  of  the  mayor  and  members  of  ihe  Bu- 
reau de  Bienfaisance,  that  the  poor  of  this  arrondissement  are  nearly 
12,000  in  number,  and  amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  indigent  popula- 
tionof  this  city. 
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On  the  wharf  of  tbe  Quai  de  la  Tournelle,  so  called  from  the 
great  tower  that  formerly  8tood  Ihere,  is  a  firuiUmarket,  cafled 
the  MaUU,  where  ail  the  country  produce  that  cornes  hj  waler 
is  sold.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  immense  quantity  of  fruit  that 
arrives  and  is  sold  Ihere  daily.  This  marketisto  be  ultimatelj 
fixed  on  the  site  of  the  présent  Marché  aux  Veaux,  for  whicfa 
another  locality  will  be  found. 

Proceeding  hence,  the  visitor  will  go  by  the  rue  de  Poissjr 
into  the  rue  St.  Victor,  where,  at  No.  68,  he  will  find  a  building, 
the  ancient  Séminaire  St.  Quentin,  which  was  converted  into  a 
prison  by  the  democrats  of  1792,  and  where  multitudes  of 
prisoners  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  on  the  2d  and  3d  of 
September  of  that  year.  It  was  used  as  an  institution  for  tbe 
blind  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  new  eslablisbmeat 
behind  tlie  Invalides. 

At  Nos.  101  and  102,  in  the  same  street,  and  No.  18,  me  de 
Pontoise,  is  \\\e  Séminaire  de  St,  Nicolcis  du  Chardonnets  a 
large  plein  building.  (  See  p.  99.)  Ât  No.  76  is  the  ancient  M- 
lége  du  Cardinal  Lemoine^  founded  in  1300.  Few  parts  of  the 
original  building  now  exist,  but  the  massive  doors  of  the 
gateway  still  bear  a  cardinal's  bat  and  arms,  and  are  covered 
with  iron  spear-heads.  Not  far  to  the  west  is 

St.  NicHOLAs  DU  Chabponnet,  first  district  church  of  the  12Ui 
arrondissement.— Upon  tbe  site  of  this  church  stood  a  chapel, 
which  became  parochial  in  1230;  ils  reconstruction  wascom- 
menced  in  165G,  and  hnished  in  1709.  It  is  said  to  hâve  derived 
its  name  from  the  waste  ground  on  which  it  was  origioally 
built.  The  tower  is  earlier  than  the  resl  of  the  édifice,  and  is 
anterior  to  1600.  The  church  itself  is  cruciform,  with  siogie 
aisles  and  a  circuler  termination;  the  interior  bas  the  pilasten 
of  its  pier  arches  of  the  Corinihian  order,  and  the  gênerai  effect 
of  the  whole  is  good  and  imposing.  There  is  an  unusual  number 
of  good  paintings  to  be  found  in  this  church.  Immediately  on 
entering  the  nave  the  visitor  will  perceive  on  the  western  side 
of  the  porch,  under  the  organ-loft,  a  piclure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Dead  Christ,  thought  to  be  by  Moise  Valentin,  but  which  is 
worthy  of  Garavaggio.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  doof 
is  the  Saviour's  Âgony  in  the  Garden,  by  Destouches.  Passing 
along  the  eastern  aisle,  tbe  visitor  will  see,  in  the  ChapeUe  des 
Fonts,  a  Repose  in  Egypt,  of  the  school  of  Mignard,  a  most 
delightful  picture.  The  Baptism  of  Glmst,  in  the  same  chapel, 
is  also  of  great  merit.  The  next  chapel  contains  a  Josepb's 
Dream,  an  early  and  curious  painting  of  large  dimensions;  a 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  school  of  Mignard,  will  at  Ike 
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urne  time  be  reniarked.   In  the  third  chapel  is  a  picture  of 
Louis  XIII.  at  his  dévotions,  commonly  supposed  to  be  of 
SL  Louis.   In  Ihe  nave  is  a  picture  of  Christ  Grucified,  in  tbe 
style  of  Yandyck.    In  the  Chapel  of  the  Communion,  which 
forms  the  eastem  transept,  is  a  valuable  painting  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Emmaus,  by  Saurin.  Of  the  chapels  that  surround  the 
choir,  the  second  on  the  eastem  side  is  dedicated  to  SU  François 
de  Sales,  and,  besides  a  fine  portrait  of  the  saint,  contains  a 
handsome  tomb  in  memory  of  Jérôme  Bignon,  by  Anguier  and 
Girardon.  Outside  the  partition  wall  of  the  choir,  to  the  right 
of  the  high  altar,  is  a  curious  Crucifixion,  of  the  Flemish  school, 
about  the  time  of  Albert  Durer.   In  the  chapel  of  St.  Theresa 
are  the  picture  of  that  saint  in  a  vision,  and  a  fine  painting  of 
Uie  Good  Samaritan.  The  adjoining  chapel  of  Ste.  Geneviève 
possesses  a  good  picture  of  ils  patroness;  and  in  the  Lady  cliapel 
is  a  fine  group  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Christ,  by  Bra. 
The  7th  chapel  contains  a  picture  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
administering  the  sacrament  to  the  sick  of  the  plague  at  Milan, 
by  Lebrun.  The  chapel  of  St.  Charles  is  richly  ornamented  ;  the 
ceiling  was  painted  by  Lebrun  :  it  contains  two  monuments, 
one  of  Lebrun,  and  the  other  of  the  mother  of  that  celebrated 
artist;  the  former  is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  présents  a 
bust  of  Lebrun,  by  Coysevoxj  at  the  base  are  two  allegorical 
figures.   The  latter  was  executed  by  Gaspard  Colignon,  after 
designs  by  Lebrun  j  the  deceased  is  represented  issuing  from 
her  tomb  at  the  sound  of  the  hist  trumpet;  the  angel  is  parti- 
cularly  admired.  This  monument  well  merits  the  stranger's 
notice.  In  that  next  to  it  is  the  epitaph  to  Santeuil,  by  RoUin, 
wbich  bas  been  lately  restored,  as  well  as  a  good  painting  of 
tbe  Ânnunciation.  An  early  picture  of  the  same  subject,  placed 
over  the  slde  door  between  chapels  4  and  5,  is  worthy  of  exa* 
mination.   In  a  chapel  of  the  western  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a 
picture  of  St.  Bernard,  by  Lesueur,  and  in  the  western  aisle  of 
ihe  nave  is  an  Entombment  of  Christ,  probably  by  Mignard. 
Tlie  organ  is  handsome,  and  the  choir  has  a  great  quantity  of 
marble  used  in  its  décorations.  The  stranger  will  not  regret 
htving  visited  this  church. 
At  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Noyers  is  the 
Marché  des  Carmes,  or  de  la  Place  Macbert,  established 
«1  1818,  upon  the  site  of  the  convent  des  Carmes.—Its  plan 
resembles  that  of  the  Marché  St.  Germain;  but  it  is  less  spacious 
and  commodious.    The  meat^market  is  held  in  a  detached 
building.  In  the  middle  is  a  fountain,  a  square  column  sur- 
Qtounted  by  heads  of  Plenty  and  Commerce. 
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The  rue  des  Carmes  and  the  me  SL  Jean  de  Beawoait  are 

exceedingly  inleresting  io  the  ahtiquary,  as  containing  several 
of  the  old  collèges  of  the  University,  now  appropriated  to  olher 
purposes.  The  largestof  thèse  was  once  the  Collège  de  Lisieux, 
the  buildings  of  which  still  remain  entire,  and  with  the  chapel, 
an  ediûce  of  the  14th  century,  are  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  fronts  the 
Marché  des  Carmes,  may  be  entered  at  No.  5,  rue  St.  Jean  de 
Beauvais,  and  is  now  used  as  the  Magasin  Central  des  Hôpi- 
taux Militaires.  In  the  same  street  was  the  Collège  de  St.Jean 
de  Beauvais  and  the  CoUége  de  Presle,  some  remains  of  the 
latter  of  which  may  perhaps  be  made  out.  In  it  Peter  Ramus 
was  massacred  during  the  St.  Barthélemi.  In  the  rue  des 
Carmes  wiU  be  found,at  No.  23,  the  Collège  des  Lomberis, 
once  the  principal  Irish  collège,  which,  with  its  chapel  of  the 
17th  century,  still  exists. 

In  the  rue  de  la  Montagne  Ste.  Geneviève,  at  No.  37,  is  the 
Collège  de  la  Marche^  now  occupied  by  varions  families. 
Nearly  opposite  to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Collège  or  SéfM- 
naire  des  Trente-Trois.  Ât  the  top  of  the  street  is  the  Éedt 
Polytechnique^  established  in  the  buildings  of  the  Collège  de 
Navarre,  of  which  a  fine  hall  and  chapel  of  the  14lh  centun 
still  remain.  Â  new  front  bas  lately  been  erected  to  this  iD- 
conveniently-placed  institution,  facing  tlie  old  place  to  which 
it  now  gives  name.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing  implements  and  machines  of  war  and  peace  (some  of  the 
latter  very  badly),  with  five  medallions,  of  Legrand,  Laplace, 
Mongé,  Bertholet,  and  Fourcroy.  (For  an  account  of  thisscbool 
see  page  82.  ) 

In  the  rue  des  Amandiers,  No.  14,  stood  the  CoUégs  det 
Grassins,  the  chapel  of  which  is  in  existence.  Afier  again  tra- 
versing  the  rues  des  Carmes  and  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais,  the 
stranger  will  fmd  his  way  into  the  Place  Cambrai,  in  a  court 
leading  out  of  which,  opposite  the  Collège  de  France,  is  a  very 
curions  square  tower  of  the  ]3th  century,  called  La  TourBi- 
chat*  or  La  Tour  de  St.  Jean  de  Lateran  :  it  contains  a  lov 
vaulted  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  a  larger  one  above,  and 
a  third  at  the  top.  This  tower  is  ail  that  remains  of  the  bouse 
of  Enights  Hospitaliers,  established  in  1 171,  at  Paris,  aflerwards 
known  as  the  Chevaliers  de  Malte.  In  the  adjoining  Cour  de 
la  Vacherie,  the  antiquarian  visitor  will  find,  in  the  Car  corner 
to  the  righl,  some  curions  remains  of  a  chapel,  of  very  cariy 
date,  now  converted  into  a  store-house  for  carnages,  etc. 

The  Collège  Royal  de  France  was  founded  in  1529,  bj 
Francis  I.,  at  the  solicitation  of  Parvi,  his  preacher,  and  the 
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celebraled  Budaeus.  Professorships  hâve  since  been  founded  in 
il  by  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  country,  and,  previous  to 
themiddle  of  the  16lh  cenlury,  400  or  500  sludenls  regularly 
attended  the  lectures  of  this  collège.  The  wars  and  contagions 
disorders  Ihat  afiflicted  Paris  at  the  end  of  that  century  drove 
away  Ihescholars  and  professors';  but  Henry  IV.,  at  the  end  of 
his  reign,  formed  the  projecl  of  erecting  a  new  collège,  and 
had  those  of  Treguier,  Léon,  and  Cambrai,  puUed  down  to 
make  room  for  it.  This  intention,  frustrated  by  his  death, 
was  partially  carried  into  exécution  by  Louis  XllI.;  it  was 
again  suspended  till  1774,  when  the  collège  was  entirely  rebuilt 
by  Ghalgrin.  It  consists  of  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  on 
three  side  by  buildings.  An  arch,  crowned  by  a  pediment 
ornamenled  with  sculpture,  is  the  only  décoration  of  the  en- 
trance.  On  the  grouud  floor  are  the  lecture-rooms,  which  are 
large  and  commodious  ;  on  the  upper  floors  are  the  apartments 
of  Ihree  of  the  professors  and  other  officiais.  Some  very  ex- 
tensive  additions  hâve  been  lately  made,  and  extend  to  the  rue 
St.  Jacques,  furnishing  much  additional  and  splendid  accom- 
modation, and  increasing  the  collège  to  nearly  double  its  origi- 
nal size.  A  prospectus  of  the  numerous  lectures  delivered  hère 
may  be  had  at  the  collège.  (See  page  79.)  Strangers  are  ad- 
milled  without  diflBculty. 

Tlie  visitor,  on  proceeding  into  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  will  fmd, 
al  No.  116,  the  École  Normale  (see  p.  80,  85.  ),  the  buildings  of 
whicli  look  dilapidated,  and  will  soon  be  demolished. 
A  liltle  higher  up  in  the  same  street,  at  No.  123,  is  the 
Collège  Royal  de  Louis  le  Grand. — This  was  formerly  the 
Collège  de  Clermont^  founded  in  1560,  by  Guillaume  Duprat, 
bisliop  of  Clermont.  The  firsl  stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid 
^y  Hçnry  III.,  in  1582.  The  Jesuits  bought  it  in  1563,  and 
Bïodified  the  institution  according  to  the  spirit  of  their  order. 
This  Society  being  expelled  from  France  in  1594,  the  collège 
^as  abandoned,  and,  when  recalled  in  1604,  they  were  for- 
bidden  to  reopen  it,  or  to  give  instruction.  It  was  not  till  1618 
thaï  Ihey  obtained  this  indulgence,  when,  delivered  from  all 
ï'eslrictions,  they  deterrained  to  rcfbuild  their  collège.  The  first 
slone  was  laid  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1628,  and  it  was  erected 
after  Ihe  designs  of  Augustin  Guillain.  Louis  XIV.,  who  was 
inuch  attached  to  the  Jesuits,  having,  on  a  public  occasion, 
called  this  collège  his  own,  the  society  immediately  gave  it  the 
^vie  which  it  now  bears.  The  Jesuits  being  driven  a  second 
lime  from  France  in  1763,  the  members  of  the  Collège  de  Lisieux 
femoved  into  this  building.    In  1792,  this  collège,  organised 
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under  a  new  fonn,  received  the  name  of  ColUge  de  vigniité  : 
in  1800,  that  otPrytanée  Français;  in  1804,  \hai  o\ Lycé»  Im- 
périal; aad  in  1814,  it  resumed  ils  former  name  of  ColUge  de 
LouU  le  Grand,  Il  contains  a  large  library  and  a  good  coUec- 
llon  of  pbilosophical  instruments,  (l)  (See  page  81.) 

Behind  Ihis  collège,  in  thi  rue  de  Reims,  al  Ibe  coraer  of 
Ihe  rue  des  Chollete,  isa  galeway  and  building  of  the  lime  of 
Francis  L,  probably  forming  part  of  wbat  was  once  the  Collège 
des  GboUets;  and  near  it,  al  Ibe  corner  of  tbe  rue  des  Sept 
Voies,  slood  Ibe  famous  ecclesiaslical  Collège  de  Montaigm.  the 
buildings  of  wbich,  aller  serving  for  many  years  as  a  milW 
prison,  were  recenlly  demolished. 

Tbe  ÉCOLE  DE  Droit  sUnds  in  front  of  tbe  Panthéon,  andw« 
erecled  by  Soufflol,  in  1771.  The  enlrance  is  omamented  wiiu 
four  lonic  columns,  crowned  by  a  pedlmenl;  and  the  inlerior 
of  tbe  building  possesses  some  commodious  leclure-rooim. 
Tbe  first  establishment  of  regular  scbools  of  law  in  France 
dates  from  1384,  and  the  re-organizalion  of  the  FacultyofPans 
look  place  in  1762,  by  ordcr  of  Louis  XV.  For  a  list  of  me 
numerous  gratuitous  lectures  delivered  hère,  see  page  "16,  ihe 
hours,  etc.,  of  wbicb  varying,  référence  must  be  made  to  m 
printed  lisls  affixed  lo  the  doors  of  tbe  lecture-rooms. 

A  building  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  is  lo  be  erected 

on  the  opposite  slde  of  tbe  Place  du  Panthéon,  and  is  to  serve 

as  the  mairie  of  the  arrondissement.  . 

Wilhout  slopping  to  examine  the  Pantbeon,  the  strangerhafl 

better  pass  on  lo 

Tbe  Collège  Royal  de  Henri  IV.,  wbich  is  estaWishedm 
part  of  the  churcb  and  other  buUdings  of  the  celebratedabbey 
of  Ste.  jSeneviève.  The  western  side  is  of  the  14lh  century;lM 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  the  16tb,  and  the  side  tqwajj^ 
the  rue  Clovis  (so  called  because  the  lower  portion  ofiM 
tower  is  said  to  bave  been  buill  in  bis  reign)  was  erected  as 
laie  as  1825.  This  institution  was  called  Lycée  Napoléon  w 
1802,  and  assumed  ils  présent  name  in  1814.  The  youngpnnctf 
of  the  reigning  family  in  France  were  broughl  up  at  tiiis  ^ 
lege.  (See  page  81.)  •  , 

Bibliothèque  de  Ste.  Geneviève,  Place  du  Panlheon.-w'»" 
the  Cardinal  de  Larocbefoucauld  esUblished  in  tbeabbeyoïS» 
Geneviève,  in  1724,  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Vincent  de  SenlB. 
tbe  community  had  no  library.  Shortly  after,  the  FathersFroft- 
leau  and  Lallemanl  formed  a  collection  of  about  10,000  vofe.. 

(1)  A  new  bail,  for^xercises  and  examinations,  bas  laieîy  beeo  i*W 
to  tbi»  collège. 
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peblch  was  afterwards  augmented  by  Father  Dumoulinet,  who 
>urchased  several  collections,  includiiig  that  of  the  learned 
>ieresc.   In  1710,  Letellier,  archbishop  of  Reims,  t)equeatlied 
iiis  rich  and  yaluable  collection  to  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Geneviève. 
The  library  is  at  présent  temporarily  located  in  the  buildings 
)f  the  ancient  Collège  de  Montaigne,  and  contains  about  250,000 
priated  and  3000  MS.  volumes.  Several  objects  of  curiosity  will 
^e  found  in  the  rooms.  Belonging  to  this  library  is  a  séries  of 
[K>rirails  of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  from  Philippe  le  Hardi  to 
Louis  XV.,  and  alsoone  ofMary  Queenof  Scots.  It  is  open  daily 
From  10  to  3,  and  from  7  to  10  in  the  evening,  except  on  Sun- 
àays  and  festivals,  and,  during  the  vacation,  September  1  to 
October  15. 
Immediately  opposite  to  this  collège  is 
St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  parish  chuch  of  the  i2lh  arrondisse- 
ment.—This  church  was  originally  a  chapel  for  the  vassals  of 
the  abbey  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  and  stood  within  its  walls;  but 
after  the  city  walls  liad  been  extended  by  Philip  Augustus,  it 
was  made  parochial.    The  abbot  was  so  jealous  of  the  inter- 
férence of  the  Bishop  of  Paris>  that  the  entrance  to  this  church 
still  continued  to  be  tlirough  that  of  Ste.  Genevièye,  and  re- 
mained  so  till  the  17th  century.  The  original  date  of  the  build- 
fog  is  said  to  be  1121  ;  but  no  vestiges  of  this  early  érection 
are  to  be  found.  On  being  made  parochial  in  1222  it  was  en- 
Urged;  and  a  curions  square  tower  and  circular  turret,  de- 
tached  from  and  standing  behind  the  church,  are  probably  of 
that  date  ;  thèse  hâve  lately  been  restored  by  M.  Gobbe.  The 
church  was  much  enlarged  in  1491,  and  the  choir  increased  in 
Unglh  in  1617.  In  1537,  both  choir  and  nave  werc  nearly  re- 
built,  and,  in  1605,  some  adjoining  charniers,  now  used  for  the 
ealechumens'  rooms,  were  added.  The  first  stone  of  the  portai 
Was  laid  in  1610  by  Queen  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  a  tablet 
•ver  the  church-door  remained  till  the  Révolution,  bearing  an 
Inscription  to  that  efTect.  In  1624  the  upper  storey  of  the  tower 
was  built,  and  the  church  was  finally  dedicated,  and  a  new 
)âçl\  altar  raised,  in  1626.  The  oldest  portions  of  the  existing 
^iifice  are  the  lower  storeys  ol*lhe  tower  and  the  northem 
'fle  of  the  choir,  wliich  are  not  later  Ihan  1491.  The  other 
5  are  ncarly  ail,  except  the  western  front,  of  the  date  1537. 
be  church  is  cruciform.   The  easterh  end  is  octagonal,  and  an 
Isle,  with  chapels  in  each  arcade,  goes  round  the  whole.  The 
rer  stands  over  part  of  the  northem  aisle  of  the  nave,  and 
ail  turretsare  built  at  the  north-west  and  north-east  corners 
ttlie  churdi.  A  mixture  of  Incongruous  styles  of  architecture 
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may  be  observed  Ihroughout  this  édifice.  The  Windows  retain 
the  wide  tracery,  wliile  the  mouldings,  capitals,  and  oniaments 
are  of  the  modem  Italian  style.  The  principal  architectural  p»- 
culiarity  of  the  inlerior  is  the  great  height  of  tlic  aisle  rela- 
tively  to  tlie  rest  of  the  building;  which  is  on  a  level  wiUi  the 
imposts  supporting  the  yauHing-ribs  of  the  nave  and  choir. 
Columns  with  classic  capitals  form  the  piers  of  the  nave  and 
clioir  ;  and  in  tlie  vaulting  spaces  of  the  latéral  walls,  o?er  tbe 
circular  arches  springing  from  the  central  columns,  are  small 
clerestory  Windows.  The  aisles  bave  lofty  clerestory  Windows, 
filled  for  the  most  part  with  good  stained  glass,  said  to  be  by 
Pinaigrier.  The  tracery  of  the  Windows  of  the  norlh  aisle  of 
tlie  clioir  is  peculiarly  good.  From  the  middle  of  each  columi, 
ail  round  the  church,  excepting  tlie  large  spaces  at  the  enlrancc 
of  tlie  transepts,  circular  arches  are  thrown  from  one  to  the 
other,  supporting  a  very  narrow  gallery  and  balustrade.  The 
choir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  magnificent  and  ela- 
borate  screen,  consisting  of  a  low  elliptical  arch,  fonneriy  di- 
vided  by  muUions  and  tracery;  two  spiral  staircases,  of  ex- 
quisite  beauty  and  liglitness,  wind  round  the  pillars  at  tbe 
entrance,  and  two  fmely-wrought  door-ways,  crowned  witii 
figures,  séparate  the  aisles.  The  balustrades  of  tlie  staircases 
are  particularly  remarkable  for  their  rich  scroU-work.  The 
vaulting  of  the  cross  is  ornamented  witli  a  pendent  key-stone 
12  feet  deep,  supported  by  iron  work  in  the  middle,  and  ismost 
elaborately  groined.  This  churcli  is  rich  in  pictures,  and  otber 
objects  of  curiosity.  In  the  first  chapel,  on  entering  at  Ibc 
western  doorway,  to  the  right  hand,  is  a  beautiful  Holy  Familj. 
Tlie  next  contains  a  curious  picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  a 
good  one  of  the  school  of  Lesueur,  representing  the  Marlyrdoo 
of  St.  Stephen.  A  Résurrection  in  the  third  chapel  is  to  be  no- 
ticed  ;  in  the  fourth  is  a  curious  stained  glass  window  ;  and,  in 
the  5th,  a  Crucifixion,  with  Louis  XllI.  and  St.  Louis  introduced 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  In  this  chapel  is  a  remarkable  entomb- 
ment  of  Christ  in  slone.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Scicré  Cœur  the 
Adoration  is  the  subject  of  a  good  picture.  A  fine  paintiog  of 
St.  Bernard,  and  one  of  the  ëeath  of  St.  Louis,  occupy  the  first 
chapel  in  the  south  aisle  of  Ihe  choir.  On  the  wall,  belweeo 
this  chapel  and  that  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  is  an  epitaph  on  Ra- 
cine, wrilten  by  Boileau,  and  one  to  Pascal,  who  was  buried  iH 
this  church.  The  last-named  chapel  contains  a  tomb,  suppoâed 
from  an  inscription  near  it,  to  be  the  original  depository  of  tbe 
body  of  the  Saint,  but  which  from  its  mouldings  must  be  of 
the  13th  century.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  large  and  fine  picture, 
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represenling,  according  to  report,  Anne  of  Austria,  attended  by 
the  Parlement,  imploring  Ste.  Geneviève,  who  makes  interces- 
sion for  tlie  life  of  Louis  XIII.  It  is  said  to  be  by  De  Troy,  and 
lo  hâve  been  painted  soon  afler  1709:  most  probably,  however, 
it  is  by  LargiÛière,  and  represents  tlie  Genius  of  France  with 
Ihe  Parlement  interceding  wilh  Ste.  Geneviève  for  llie  cessation 
of  a  famine  which  then  raged.  In  the  northem  aisle  of  the 
choir  is  the  pendant  to  this  picture,  one  of  equal  dimensions, 
by  LargiUière,  painted  in  1696,  and  representing  the  Prévôt  des 
Marchands  and  the  city  officers  in  full  costume,  with  a  great 
number  of  spectators,  among  wliom  are  LargiUière  himself 
and  tlie  poet  Santeuil,  praying  to  Ste.  Geneviève.    They  are 
said  to  be  both  votive  pictures,  oflered  by  the  cily  of  Paris, 
and  are  worlhy  of  a  careful  inspection.  In  the  apsidal  aisle  of 
the  choir  is  a  fine  Marlyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Lebrun,  one 
of  the  best  producUons  of  that  master  ;  and  a  Preaching  of  St. 
Stephen,  by  Abel  de  Pujol.   Farlher  on,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin,  are  some  fine  frescos,  painted  by  M.  Caminade.  Over 
Wie  liigh  altar  will  be  observed  the  reUquary  of  Ste.  Geneviève  ; 
andfrom  this  part  of  the  church  the  fine  organ  will  be  seen  to 
advantage.  In  two  chapels  of  the  north  aisle  of  Uie  choir  are 
pictures  of  St.  François  Xavier,  and  one  of  Ste.  Augustine, 
crowned  with  tliorns;  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave  is  a  good  picture  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  of  the  school 
of  Mignard.  The  pulpit  of  this  church  should  be  noticed;  it  is 
supported  by  a  figure  of  Sampson,  is  ornamented  wilh  beau- 
iifuily-carved  statuettes,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  canopy. 
On  Uie  festival  of  Ste.  Geneviève  pilgrimages  are  made  to  this 
cliurch,  and  it  is  celebrated  in  Paris  for  Uie  cérémonies  that 
lake  place  in  it.   Besides  Pascal,  Tournefort  the  botanist,  Le- 
sueur  the  painter,  P.  Perrault,  Lemaître,  and  the  Abbé  de 
Sacy,  were  interred   hère  This  church,  from  the  rich  efTect 
produced  by  ils  architecture,  ils  pictures,  and  ils  oUier  orna- 
oaents,  is  one  of  Ihe  most  inleresting  of  the  capital.  The  inte- 
Hor  is  a  favourite  subject  with  French  arlists  of  the  présent 
day,  the  gênerai  efPect  being,  in  spite  of  ail  incongruUies  of 
architecture,  strikingly  fine. 

The  rue  de  Clovis  leads  from  hence  into  the  rue  des  Fossés 
St.  Victor.   Hère,  at  No.  25,  was  Ihe 

Collège  des  Écossais. — This  seminaiy,  now  merged  in  the 
Collège  des  Irlandais,  was  at  first  situated  in  the  rue  des  Aman- 
'^Jers,  but  was  afterwards  established  in  the  présent  building, 
finished  in  1665.  It  was  originally  founded  by  David  bishop  of 
^oray,  in  Scotland,  iu  1325;  andagain,  by  James  Beatoun,  or 
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de  Bethune,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1603.  A  bbck  marble 
slab,  on  Ihe  east  side  of  the  cfaapel  door,  records  thèse  fads, 
in  a  Latin  inscription,  surmounted  by  the  armoriai  l>earings 
of  the  two  founders.  The  collège  was  rebuilt  hj  Robert  Bar- 
clay in  1666;  its  chapel,  which  was  erected  in  1672,  and  de- 
dicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  has  not  lately  been  appUed  to  its 
original  purpose.  It  contains  some  monuments  of  historical  in- 
terest,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  English  Tisitor. 
The  most  remaricable  is  the  monument  of  the  unfortimate 
James  11.,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  faithftil  friend  and  the 
constant  companion  of  his  exile,  James,  Dnlce  of  Perth,  gotcp- 
nor  of  his  son,  called  James  111.,  the  Pretender.  On  the  top  of 
the  monument  was  formerly  an  um  of  bronze  gilt,  contai^ng 
the  brain  of  the  king,  who  died  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  Ihe 
16th  of  Septeml>er,  1701.  This  monument,  in  black  and  wliite 
marble,  was  executed  by  Louis  Gamler,  in  1703,  and  bears  a 
long  Latin  inscription.  When  the  Irish  collège  was  made  the 
chef'lieu  of  the  British  collèges,  ttiis  monument  was  transporied 
there,  where  it  remained  some  years;  but  is  now  restored  to 
its  original  place.  In  liront  of  it  is  a  slâb,  over  the  heart  of  the 
Queen  ;  another  over  the  entrails  of  Louisa  Maria,  second  daugiH 
ter  of  the  king;  and  on  one  side,  another  over  the  heart  oC 
Mary  Gordon,  of  Huntly,  Duchess  of  Perth.  Monumental  tablets 
and  inscriptions  exist  hère  in  memory  of  James  Drununond. 
Duke  of  Pertti,  who  died  in  1720,  and  of  the  next  Duke  of  the 
same  name,  who  died  in  1726;  of  John  Caryl,  Baron  Dunford; 
Frances  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel;  Sir  Patrick  Monteth, 
of  Salmonet;  Sir  Marian  0*Conoly;  Dr.  Andrew  Hay  ;  Dr.  Lewis 
Innés,  confesser  to  James  IL;  and  Dr.  Robert  Barclay.  Tliis 
and  the  two  other  British  collèges  were  suppressed  at  the  Ré- 
volution, and  the  property  belonging  to  them  was  sequestrat- 
ed.  The  government  of  Napoléon  embodied  ail  the  British  col- 
lèges of  Paris  in  one  establishment,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  gave  them  the  Irish  collège,  rue 
des  Irlandais.  Over  the  door  was  inscribed.  Chef-lieu  des  Col- 
léget  Britanniques.  Upon  the  Restoration,  the  former  prési- 
dent of  the  collèges,  and  the  other  English  Catholic  clei^, 
claimed  their  property,  which  was  restored  to  the  Irish  col- 
lège, but  that  of  the  Scotch  and  English  collèges  was  left  il 
the  hands  of  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  govemment, 
and  still  remains  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  PabGc 
Instruction.  The  présent  administrator  is  Dr.  GiUis,  bishop  of 
Limyra.  The  valuable  manuscripts  of  James  IL,  which,  as  met- 
tioned  in  the  inscription  on  his  monument^  were  confided  to 
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lis  semiiiary,  unfortunately  disappeared  during  the  Revolu- 
m  ;  but  the  library  still  exists.  The  house  is  let  to  the  master 
'an  institution,  but  is  not  of  any  architectural  interest.  Over 
le  door  is  inscribed-— Collège  da  Écossais. 
Next  door  to  this  collège  is  the  convent  of  English  Augustin 
jns,  which  was  the  only  religions  house  in  Paris  that  was  not 
iSturbed  during  the  Révolution.  It  is  a  plain  building,  wilh  a 
oall  chapel,  containing  some  Ënglish  monuments.  The  ladies 
r  tliis  couvent  are  occupied  with  the  éducation  of  their  young 
Duntrywomen. 

Ai  No,  37,  is  a  building  of  the  same  date  and  style  as  the 
oUége  des  Écossais,  whicli  was  formerly  a  religions  bouse  be« 
inging  to  the  Pères  de  la  Doctrine. 

Proceeding  along  the  rue  de  Fourcy,  the  stranger  will  ar« 
tve  at  the  rue  des  Irlandais,  leading  on  the  left  to  No.  3,  the 
Collège  des  Iiu^andais*— This  Isa  handsome  and  commodious 
uilding,  forming  three  sides  of  a  spacious  quadrangle  planted 
nth  trees.  On  the  ground-floor  of  the  right  wing  is  the  Cha- 
nel, distinguished  by  its  simple  neatness.  It  was  built  afler  the 
lesi^  of  Bellanger,  in  1780,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
vho  stands  in  marble  over  the  altar.  To  the  right  of  the  Vir- 
;in,  on  entering  the  chapel,  is  a  painting  of  St.  Patrick,  and  on 
he  left  one  of  St.  Bridget,  patroness  of  the  Irish.  In  a  vault 
)eneath  repose  the  ashes  of  several  distinguished  Irish.  Above 
he  chapel  is  the  library,  containing  a  large  collection  of  works, 
[)rincipally  theological.  U  is  said  that  James  11.  bequeathed  bis 
QlesUnes  to  this  collège,  but  no  monument  remains  to  indi-* 
cate  the  spot  where  they  were  deposited.  This  institution, 
which  was  re«^established  by  Uie  French  govemment,  consists 
of  an  administrator,  a  prefect  of  study,  a  bursar,  four  profes* 
sorsofmorals  and  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  philosophy,  of  clas- 
sic8,  a  physician,  and  about  100  students.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
éducation  of  young  Irishmen,  for  the  Catholic  church,  of  whom 
ahout  25  priesis  graduate  annually.  A  great  number  of  bursar- 
ships  belong  to  this  collège,  which,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
princi{ial,  Dr,  M'Sweeny,  and  the  réputation  of  its  leamed  pro- 
fossors,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  dress  and  rules 
of  the  collège  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  English  uni- 
versities,  and  the  institution  itself  offers  much  interest  to  the 
Bpitish  visiter. 

Near  to  the  above  was  tlie 

Collège  des  Anglais,  22,  rue  des  Postes.— This  seminary  was 
eslablished  by  letters-patent  granted  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1684, 
Which  authorised  Catholics,  who  could  not  be  educated  for 
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Ihe  ministry  in  England,  to  live  in  an  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nity.  This  house  was  suppressed  in  1792,  and  is  now  renled 
for  secular  pùrposes. 

Adjoining  to  il,  in  the  same  street,  at  No.  2G,  is  tlie 

SÉMINAIRE  DU  St.  EspRiT. — Tlic  buîlding  was  erecled  in  1769 
for  a  seminary,  wliich  was  suppressed  in  1792,  and  restored  in 
1815.  It  présents  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  fine  bas-relief 
above  tbe  pediment  of  the  church,  representing  a  missionary 
preaching.  (See  page  99.) 

The  slranger  may  now  return  to 

The  Panthéon,  formerly  the  churcli  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  but 
wliich  bas  three  times  changed  its  name. — Glovis,  at  the  solici- 
talion  of  bis  queen  and  Sle.  Geneviève,  founded  near  his  palace 
a  church,  dedicaled  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  To  the 
churcb  a  religions  commun ity  was  afterwards  attached,  and  io 
process  of  time  the  bouse  became  a  celebrated  abbey.  Ste.  Ge- 
neviève was  buried,  in  512,  in  this  church,  which  was  Uien<^ 
forward  dedicated  to  her,  and  she  became  the  patron  saint  of 
Paris.  The  church  of  Ste.  Geneviève  having  fallen  into  niins, 
Louis  XV.  was  induced  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour  to  erect  odc 
near  it  upon  a  large  and  magniticent  scale.  Designs  présentée 
l)y  SoufHot  were  adopted,  and,  on  the  6th  September,  1764, 
the  king  laid  the  first  stone.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  d^ 
frayed  by  a  lottery.  The  portico  is  composed  of  22  fluted  Co- 
rinthian  columns,  60  feet  in  height,  and  6  in  diameter,  which 
support  a  triangular  pediment,  112  feet  in  breadth,  by  22  il 
height.  The  pediment  contains  a  large  composition  in  relief, 
by  David,  representing  France,  surrounded  by,  and  dispensing 
honours  to,  some  of  the  great  men  that  hâve  illustrated  her. 
On  her  right  hand  are  Fénélon,  Malesherbes,  Mirabeau,  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  Lafayette,  Carnot,  Monge,  Manuel,  and  Di- 
vid,  the  pain  ter.  On  her  left  are  figures  representing  soldiers 
of  the  repubhcan  or  impérial  armies,  with  an  animated  figore 
of  Napoléon  in  front.  At  the  feet  of  France  History  and  Liberi/ 
are  seated,  inscribing  the  names  of  great  men,  and  weaTis; 
crowns  to  reward  them.  In  the  extrême  corners  of  the  p«fi- 
ment  are  ligures  of  youths  studying  to  emulate  the  virtues  of 
thcir  predecessors.  This  bas-relief,  although  ably  executed  ia 
ils  various  parts,  bas  been  criticised  for  the  stififtiess  that  pre- 
vails  througliout.  The  figure  of  France  is  14  feet  m  heigbt 
On  the  frieze  benealh  il  is  the  inscription,  in  gold  letiers— 

AUX  GRANDS  HOMMES  LA  PATRIE  RECONNAISSANTE. 

During  the  Restoration  a  radiant  cross  was  introdueed  inlo  the 
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lympanum,  and  Uie  inscription  ran  thus  :— 

D.  O.  M.  sub  invoc.  S. Genovefœ.  Lud.  XV. dicavit.  Lud  XVIII.  resUluil. 

Under  Ihe  porlico  are  bas-reliefs,  representing  Genius,  Science, 
Art,  Forlitude,  etc.  From  tlie  centre  of  llie  édifice  rises  the 
great  dôme,  springing  from  a  circular  galiery  surrounded  by 
32  Corinlhian  columns;  above  is  a  lantern,  formerly  terminated 
by  a  giided  bail  and  cross,  but  which  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  Immortality,  by  Cortot,  17  feet  higb;  in  ber 
lefl  band  a  pen  to  record  magnanimous  actions^  in  ber  right  a 
crown  of  glory  to  reward  tbem.  Tbe  total  beight  of  tlie  édifice, 
from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  dôme,  is  282  feet,  and  the 
Dumber  of  sleps  up  to  the  bigbest  galiery  of  tbe  cupola  is  475. 
The  number  of  columns  in  the  interior  is  130  ;  in  and  about  the 
entire  édifice,  258.  The  construction  of  three  stone  vaultings 
one  over  the  other,  each  independent,  is  a  curions  fealure  of 
this  édifice,  and,  from  the  lightness  and  élégance  with  which 
they  are  built,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  Uie  scientific 
visitor.  The  plan  of  the  church  approximates  to  a  Greek  cross, 
288  feet  in  length  by  262  Iransverse;  tbe  external  walls  of  the 
limbs  are  perfectly  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  frieze  and  cor- 
nice.  Within,  on  each  side  of  the  limbs,  is  a  galiery  and  colon- 
nade, giving  to  each  the  appearance  of  a  nave  with  aisles.  Above 
the  comice  of  the  colonnade,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns, 
which  are  fluted,  and,  with  their  entablature,  are  of  tbe  richest 
style  of  décoration,  a  galiery  and  semicircular  Windows  are 
placed,  throwing  a  strong  light  into  ail  parts  of  tbe  building. 
The  breadth  of  each  nave  is  88  feet.  Tbe  gênerai  effect  of  the 
mlerior  is  much  marred  from  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  Greek  cross, 
which  scarcely  admits  of  the  dôme  coming  into  view.  The 
vaulted  ceilings  are  richly  sculptured,  and  are  80  feet  from  the 
pavement.  The  dôme,  62  feet  in  diameter  at  the  galiery,  and 
rising  over  the  centre  of  tbe  cross,  was  originally  sustained 
within  by  arcaded  supports,  which,  from  the  imperfect  manner 
of  their  érection,  threatened,  soon  after  being  finished,  to  bring 
down  the  superstructure;  they  were  therefore replaced  by  solid 
piles  of  masonry.  On  thèse  piers  are  placed  bronze  tablets 
engraved  with  tbe  names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Révolution 
of  1830,  in  gold  letters.  The  painting  of  tbe  dôme  is  by  Gros, 
who  received  100,000  fr.  for  its  exécution,  and  was  created  a 
haron  on  the  occasion  of  Charles  X.  visiting  the  church.  It  is  a 
^ne  composition,  extending  over  a  superficies  of  3,256  square 
feet.  Upon  the  lower  part  are  four  groups,  connected  by  figures 
of  angels  and  other  emblems,  each  of  which  représenta  a  mon- 
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arcb  of  France,  wbo,  by  tbe  lustre  of  bis  reign  or  tbe  fanlliieiice 
of  bis  âge,  formed  an  epocb  m  tbe  history  of  tbe  couulry.  Qo- 
vis,  Gbarlemagne,  St.  Louis,  and  Louis XVIII.,  are  tbe  monarcbs 
so  designated;  tbey  render  bornage  to  Ste.  Geneyiève,  wbo 
descends  towards  tbem  on  douds.  In  tbe  beavenly  régions  are 
seen  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XVII.,  and  Madame 
Elizabetb.  A  glory  at  tbe  loftiest  point  indicates  tbe  présence 
of  tbe  Deity.  Tbe  pendentives  of  Ibe  dôme  are  covered  with 
allegorical  paintings  by  Gérard,  representing  GI017  embraciog 
Napoléon,  France,  Justice,  and  Deatb.  During  tbe  Révolution, 
tbe  walls  of  tbe  interior  of  tbe  cburcb  were  omamented  wilb 
bas^reliefe  relating  to  pbilosopbical  subjects;  in  1826,  thèse 
were  replaced  by  attributes  of  Gatbolio  worsbip.  Three  statues 
bave  lately  been  placed  bi  tbe  cburcb,  tbat  of  Ste.  Creneyière 
at  tbe  extremity  opposite  tbe  porcb;  of  Rigbteousness  bi  tbe 
soutbern  transept,  and  of  Cbarity  in  tbe  nortbern.  Tbe  paye- 
ment of  tbe  cburcb  is  formed  of  stone  and  marble  interposée; 
under  tbe  dôme  it  is  entirely  of  marble,  witb  a  fine  elrculv 
mosaic,  tbe  exact  span  (33  feet),  of  tbe  upper  dôme.  Undemeath 
tbe  cburcb  is  an  immense  séries  of  vaults,  tbe  entrante  to 
wbicb  is  at  tbe  east  end.  Tbose  towards  tbe  east  are  ligbted 
from  tbe  ground,  and  tbe  vauited  roofii  are  supported  by  Tos- 
can columns.  In  tbose  under  tbe  western  nave'  monuments 
and  funereal  ums  are  arranged  somewbat  aller  tbe  fiashion  of 
tbe  Roman  tombs  at  Pompeii.  In  tbe  centre  are  two  concentric 
clrcular  passages,  wbere  a  loud  eobo  repeats  tbe  smallest  sound. 
Witbin  tbese  vaults  are  deposited,  in  tempqrary  wooden  sareo- 
pbagi,  tbe  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  (l)  with  a  fine 
marble  statue  of  tbe  former  by  Houdon.  Among  tbe  notabilities 
buried  bereare  tbe  illustrious  matbematioian,  Lagrange;  Bou- 
gainville,  tbe  eircumnavigator;  tbe  Dutcb  admirai,  De  Wlnter, 
SoufElot,  tbe  arobitect  of  tbe  cburcb;  Marsbal  Lannes,  Duke  de 
Montebello,  etc.  Mirabeau  was  interred  bere,  witb  great  pomp, 
in  1791.  Tbe  celebrated  apotbeoses  of  VolUire  and  Rousseni 
took  place  tbe  same  year.  Marat  was  buried  bere;  but  bis 
remains,  as  well  as  tbose  of  Mirabeau,  were  afterwards  dêpam- 
theonixed  by  order  of  tbe  National  Government  Two  large 
bronze  candelebra  bave  lately  been  placed  at  tbe  extremity  of 
tbe  rails  on  tbe  western  side  of  tbe  outer  area  of  tbe  cfaurcfa; 
and  mucb  bas  lately  been  done  to  isolate  tlie  building,  and  im» 
prove  its  situation.  Tbe  visiter  is  strongly  recommended  not 
(1)  On  tbe  tomb  of  Roasseaa  is  seen  a  hand  grasping  tbe  torek  of 
Truth,  80  say  bis  admirers;  to  olbers  H  may  seem  that  of  tbe  moral  ttd 
poUtieal  inoendlaryt 
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ooly  to  visit  the  vaults,  but  also  to  ascend  the  dôme  ;  which, 
being  the  most  elevated  building  in  the  capital,  afTords  a  magni- 
ficent  View,  Strangers  are  readily  admitted  ;  a  small  gratuity 
is  expected  by  the  persons  who  show  the  édifice. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Place  du  Panthéon  the  municipality 
arc  constructing  a  réservoir,  to  recclve  the  water  from  the  ar- 
tesian  well  at  Grenelle,  for  the  use  of  the  faubourg  St.  Marceau. 

The  stranger  wiU  do  well  to  proceed  hence  to 

St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  252,  rue  St.  Jacques,  second  district 
churcb  of  I2th  arrondissement.— On  the  site  of  this  church  a 
chapel,  dépendent  on  the  hospital  du  Haut  Pas,  existed  in  the 
I4th  century.  The  présent  structure  was  commenced  in  1630; 
the  first  stone  being  laid  by  Gaston  of  Orléans,  brother  of 
Louis  XIU.  When  the  choir  was  bullt,  the  worlcs  were  sus- 
pended,  but  were  resumed  in  1675,  by  tlie  munificence  of  Anne 
de  Bourbon,  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  and  terminaled  in  1684. 
The  architecture  of  this  church  is  not  remarkable.  The  plan 
is  slightly  cruciform  :  the  western  end,  at  which  the  altar  is 
situated,  is  circular,  and  a  single  alsle  runs  round  both  the 
nave  and  choir.  The  différent  dates  of  the  building  are  easily 
perceptible  in  the  choir  and  aisles.  None  of  the  pictures  con- 
tained  in  the  church  are  very  remarkable;  but  in  a  chapel  in 
tbe  northem  aisle  of  the  nave  are  four  very  fine  paintingsof  the 
fathers  of  the  Latin  church.  St.  Jérôme,  St.  Ambroise,  St.  Au- 
gustin, and  St.  Gregory.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of 
tliese  paintings,  or  how  they  came  into  possession  of  the  church  ; 
they  are  probably  by  Moise  Valentin.  Cassini,  the  astronomer, 
was  buried  hère,  as  well  as  the  leamed  La  Hire  Gochin,  rector 
of  the  parish,  and  founder  of  the  hospital,  etc. 

Next  door  to  this  church  is  the 

Institution  Royale  des  Souhds-Muets.— For  this  institution 
France  is  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Abbé  de  l'Épée,  who, 
without  patronage,  and  with  a  fortune  not  exceeding  £500  a- 
year,  undertook  to  maintain  and  bring  up  at  his  own  expense 
more  tban  40  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  to 
read  and  write,  to  comprehend  ail  the  difiiculties  of  grammar, 
and  to  reduce  the  most  abstract  metaphysical  ideas  to  writing. 
The  Abbé  de  l'Êpée  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  Em- 
peror  Joseph  II.  on  his  visit  to  the  French  capital  in  1777.  His 
sister,  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  soon  after  visited  the  school, 
and  the  uistitution  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  by  Govern- 
ment to  a  couvent  of  Gelestins,  which  Iiad  been  suppressed.  This, 
bowever,  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  1785.  The  Âbbé  de 
FÉpée»  dying  in  1790,  was  succeeded  by  the  Abbé  Sicard,  who 
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improYed  the  System  of  instrucUon.  During  the  Reyolution  Uiis 
institution  was  transferred  to  the  buildings  of  the  Séminaire  de 
St.  Magloire,  rue  St.  Jacques,  where  it  stiil  continues.  The 
number  of  gratuitous  pupils  is  80;  besides  10  admitted  to  half- 
pensions,  and  10  to  three-quarter  pensions.  The  number  of 
boarders  is  unlimited.  To  be  admitted  gratuitously  into  the  m- 
stitution,  the  child  must  be  full  10  years  old,  and  not  exceed  16, 
and  must  présent  a  certificate  from  the  authorities  of  his  or  her 
parish,  of  âge,  baptism,  vaccination,  being  really  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  without  the  means  of  paying  for  éducation.  The  boys  and 
girls  are  in  différent  schools,  where  they  remain  six  years,  and 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  engraviog, 
or  some  trade.  The  terms  for  boarders  are  900  fr.  a-year. 
From  90,000  fr.  to  100,000  fr.  are  annually  voted  by  the  Gham- 
bers  for  the  support  of  this  institution.  The  days  of  admission 
are  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  2  to  5. 

Nearly  opposite  St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas  is  the  Corwent  of 
the  Dames  de  la  VisUaiion,  now  used  by  the  Sœurs  dé  SL 
Michel,  On  the  same  side  of  the  street  were  the  convents  of 
the  Ursulines  and  the  Feuillantines;  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  Convent  of  the  Val  de  Grâce  was  a  house  of  EngUsk 
Bénédictines,  where  part  of  the  remains  of  James  II.  was  buriei 
aller  bequeathing  his  head,  heart,  and  intestines  to  the  Britisti 
(iOlleges.  (1)  It  is  now  used  as  a  school. 

In  the  rue  d'Enfer,  atNo.  67,  wili  be  found  the  Couvent  éa 
Dames  Carmélites,  where  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallière,  the 
beautiful  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  took  the  veil  in  1675,  as  Sent 
Louise  de  la  Miséricorde, 

The  rue  d'Enfer  will  lead  to 

L'Observatoire.— Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  Claude  Perrault  was  diarged 
by  Golbert  to  prépare  a  design  for  this  édifice,  which  ws 
begun  in  1667,  and  finished  in  1672.  When  the  building  was 
already  far  advanced,  John  Dominic  de  Cassini,  the  astronomar, 
whom  Golbert  had  sent  for  from  Bologna,  came  to  Paris.  He 
found  the  structure  so  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose,  tliat,  at  his 
suggestion,  several  altérations  were  made,  which,  however, 
did  not  render  it  suitable  for  taking  accurale  observations.  The 
principal  pile  forms  a  parallelogram  of  90  feet  by  82,  to  which 

(1)  Part  of  the  remains  of  James  II.  were  found  some  years  ago  at  SL 
Germain,  where  he  died,  and  a  bandsome  tomb  was  erected  over  tbfaia 
ihe  church  of  ihat  place,  by  the  muniGcence  of  George  lY.  Il  «as  the 
fashion  in  ihose  days  to  hâve  différent  places  of  intermeni  for  dîltoeii 
parts  of  the  body  of  distiugaished  persons. 
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ave  been  added  on  the  south  two  latéral  octagonal  towers. 
n  the  Dorth  front  is  a  projection  of  24  feet,  forming  the  entrance. 
he  platform  on  the  top  is  85  feet  from  the  ground.  The  whole 
uildiDg  is  of  stone,  neither  wood  nor  iron  having  been  used. 
he  principal  part  of  this  édifice  being  found  useless,  a  low 
•uîlding  has  been  erected  on  the  east,  in  which  nearly  ail  the 
•bservations  are  made.  This  is  so  placed  that  two  sides  are 
•arallel^  and  two  perpendicular,  to  a  meridian  line  traced  on 
lie  floor  of  a  room  on  the  second  storey,  from  which  French 
istronomers  count  their  longitude  ;  ils  direction  is  marked  by 
iQ  obelisk  at  Montmartre,  distant  nearly  three  English  miles 
ind  a  half  from  the  Observatory.  On  this  line,  between 
iunkirk  and  Barcelona,  the  observations  were  made  for  de- 
ermining  the  length  of  the  arch  of  the  terrestrial  meridian 
jetween  the  equator  and  pôle,  now  fixed  at  5,130,740  toises.  (1) 
riie  line  of  the  southern  front  is  taken  as  the  latitude  of  Paris. 
This  Observatory  is  the  centre  from  whence  bave  diverged  the 
ieveral  trigonometrical  calculations  for  forming  the  map  of 
France,  known  as  la  Carte  de  CassinL  or  de  l'Observatoire, 
n  182  sheets.  Underneath  the  building  are  some  subterranean 
îliambers,  now  no  longer  used,  which  were  originally  con- 
îtructed  for  making  astronomical  observations,  by  means  of 
Dpenings  through  the  roof  of  the  édifice,  for  experimenls  on 
^avitation,  etc.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  télescope  22  feet  in 
length,  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  not  now  used;  there  is  also 
an  achromatic  télescope  of  large  dimensions.  The  collection  of 
modem  télescopes  and  astronomical  instruments  of  ail  kinds 
allached  to  this  institution  is  exceedingly  good.  On  the  second 
floor  is  a  spacious  room,  containing  globes,  various  magnetic 
instruments,  the  meridian  Une  upon  the  floor,  and  the  marble 
slalue  of  Cassini,  who  died  in  1712,  aged  87.  Upon  the  floor  of 
another  room  is  a  map  of  the  world,  engraved  by  Ghazelles  and 
Sedileau.  Upon  the  roof  of  this  édifice,  which  is  formed  of 
Ihick  stones,  is  an  anemometer,  which  indicates  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  upon  a  dial  in  one  of  the  rooms.  There  are  also 
hère  two  pluviameters,  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  rain 
*lûch  falls  at  Paris  during  the  year.  A  well-selected  library, 
for  tUe  use  of  the  professors  and  observers,  is  attached  to  the 
^slabhshment,  which  owes  much  to  the  munificence  of  the 
ï^uke  d'Angoulême.  The  building  on  the  east  is  entered  from 
fhe  first  floor  of  the  principal  structure.  It  contains  various 
iQslruments,  and  among  others  a  transit  instrument.  The  roof  of 
0)  The  ten-miUionlh  part  of  ihis  lenglh  has  been  adopted  for  the 
'"è/re,  or  standard  linear  measure  in  France.  ^         , 
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Uiis  small  building,  and  of  the  cupola  of  Ihe  upper  platform,  open 
in  various  parts,  by  means  of  simple  mecbanical  arrangements; 
and  observations  are  made  hère,  every  night,  when  the  weather  I 
permits.  The  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  consisting  of  two  geome- 
tricians»  four  astronomers,  two  navigators,  one  geographer, 
with  assistants,  etc.,  holds  its  sittings  hère  on  Tuesdays,  at 
3  o'dock,  and  présents  annually  to  the  Idng  the  '*  Annuain" 
and  ^* Qmnaiuanee  des  Temps"  which  are  then  published. 
The  Observatory  is  now  surrounded  by  a  terrace,  according  to 
the  original  plan  of  Perrault,  and  the  outer  court  endosed  by 
palisades  and  pavillons.  Two  low  wings  hâve  lately  been  added 
to  the  main  building;  in  that  to  the  left  is  an  amphithéâtre 
for  800  persons,  wbere  M,  Arago  giyes  bis  popular  lectures  on 
astronomy  every  year.  For  permission  to  visit  the  Observatory 
application  must  be  made  to  M.  Babinet,  secretary,  at  the 
Observatory.  À  wide  avenue,  planted  with  trees,  extends  hi  a 
straight  Une  to  the  railing  of  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  palace. 

On  the  space  between  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  and  thaï 
of  the  Observatory,  against  the  wall  to  the  east,  the  unfortunato 
Marshal  Ney  was  shot  in  December,  1815. 
Close  to  the  Observatory  is  the 

Hospices  des  Enfants  Trouvés  et  des  Orphelins,  74,  rue 
d'Enfer,  which  was  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  in  16S8, 
and  through  whose  benevolent  exertions  it  was  fanproTed  and 
augmented  at  several  periods  between  that  time  and  1648.  Thit 
establishment  was  first  situated  near  the  Porte  St  Vlclor,  and 
afterwards  at  Bic^tre;  but  was  removed  from  the  latter  place 
soon  after  1648,  to  the  Couvent  of  St.  Lazare.^Iu  1667,  on  a 
decree  of  the  Parlement,  the  managers  of  the  institution  ereded 
the  Hospice  des  Orphelins  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  aarf 
placed  the  Enfans  Trouvés  at  the  corner  of  the  Parvis  Notre 
Dame.  At  the  Révolution,  the  latter  were  removed  to  thetr 
présent  house,  formerly  the  Couvent  of  the  Prêtres  de  l'Ora- 
toire. At  the  same  time  the  ancient  abbey  of  Port  Royal,  fai  the 
rue  de  la  Bourbe,  and  in  the  immédiate  neighbourfaood,  wtf 
appropriated  to  the  same  purposes.  The  latter  is  now  a  Ijing- 
in  hospital,  and  the  former  only  is  appropriated  to  chttdren. 
For  a  child  to  be  received  at  this  hospital  it  is  necessary  that  a 
certificate  of  the  abandonment  of  the  child  sliould  be  produced, 
signed  by  a  commissary  of  police.  (1)  This  officer  cannot  refuse 

(1)  Formerly  the  grca test  faciîi lies  exisled  with  regard  lo  Ihe  admis»» 
of  cbildren  into  ibis  hospital,  and  inlo  similar  insUtulionf  ihrosgboot 
France  ;  but  il  was  found  that  this  circomslance  bad  prodacod  a  1 
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to  give  snch  a  certiflcale  on  being  applied  to  ;  but  it  is  his  duty 
toadmonish  Ihe  mother  or  party  abandoning  the  ciiild,  and  to 

elTcci  OD  ihe  national  cbaracter,  «nd  bad  been  made  a  bad  use  of.  Â.  box. 
calied  â  tour,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  walI  near  tbe  gale  of  ihit  hospiul 
(and  tbis  was  aiso  ihe  raie  In  ail  Frencb  foundiing  bospitals),  wbich 
worked  on  a  piYoi,  ond,  on  a  bell  being  rung.  was  tarned  round  by  the 
penons  inslde  to  recelYO  any  cbild  that  might  be  put  within  it.  As  soon 
ai  Uie  infant  was  deposited  in  this  box,  It  was  again  turned  round,  and 
tbemolber  or  party  depositing  tbe  cbild  was  nerer  again  aliowed  to  se* 
it  wiiboutformaily  recognixing  it,  and  witbdrawing  it  from  tbe  bospilal. 
^0  questions  of  any  kind  used  to  be  asked  on  tbe  occasion  of  tbe  deposit 
being  made;  no  one  was  seen,  and  tbe  wbole  was  conducted  as  clandes- 
Uoely  as  possible.  Déclarations  of  tbe  cbild's  natne  or  quality,  wbich 
Qsed  sometioies  to  be  made  on  paper,  and  either  attacbed  to  the  infant 
orddivefed  at  the  bureau  of  the  hospital,  were  carefuUy  kept,  and  it  was 
•Iwa js  possible  to  effect  tbe  récognition  of  a  child  afler  any  lapse  of  time* 
Tbeie  régulations  prerented  infanticide  in  a  great  many  cases,  but  they 
by  DO  means  hindered  the  fréquent  récurrence  of  that  crime,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  acted  as  a  direct  encouragement  to  tbe  inerease  of  ille- 
gilimate  children.  Parents,  too,  altbough  married,  made  use  of  thèse 
insUtations  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  tbeir  offspring,  until  thèse 
Aboses  became  serions  topics  of  complalnt  at  almost  ail  the  conncits- 
8«DeraI  of  departments.  Another  misuse  of  tbe  institution  etisted.  Alt 
children  that  were  notaffected  by  sickness  were  put  out  to  nurse,  either 
io  the  capiui  or  the  towfls  where  tbe  bospitals  existed,  bat  generally  in 
Uie  country,  and  mothert  who  bad  tbas  abaddoned  their  offspring  used 
to  présent  themselves  as  nurses  at  the  bospitals,  where  they  ran  tbe 
chance  of  receiving  tbeir  own  children  back  again  as  public  nursiings, 
or  etse  did  so  receive  them  by  the  indulgent  connivence  of  tbe  admi- 
Distrators;  thus  they  receivcd  pay  from  the  state  for  the  support  of 
iheir  own  children,  and  kept  them  at  home,  after  faaving  donc  Utile  more 
tban  go  through  the  formality  of  depositing  them  in  ihe  tour.  The  ca- 
pilai,  too,  from  ils  central  position,  receit ed  a  great  nhmber  of  fonndlings 
from  ibe  oountry,  with  the  support  of  wbich  thè  municipality  was, 
tberefore,  uojustly  burthened  ;  and  the  saroe  circumstances  operated 
very  prejudicially  in  other  parts  of  France.  Notwithstanding  ail  tbe  care 
taken  of  the  infants,  tbe  mortaliiy  amongst  those  brought  up  by  strange 
nnrses  is  far  greater  that  what  usually  occurs  among  infants  brought  up 
at  home,  and  thus  an  indirect  species  of  infanticide  was  encouraged, 
onderanappearance  of  charity.  Tbe  resolt  of  thèse  circumstances  bas 
^>fen  tbe  adoption  of  a  new  metbod  of  admission,  the  partial  suppression 
of  tbe  tours,  and  improved  régulations  with  regard  to  the  nurses,  by 
wbich  fraud  is  greatly  checked.  The  new  régulations  came  into  force  in 
Paris  in  1837,  and  bave  hiiherto  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 
An  inerease  of  infanticides,  wbich  it  is  hoped  witi  notcontinue,  bas,  bow- 
^er,  taken  place,  as  the  average  of  foundiings  exposed  annually  at  the 
Morgue  previous  to  the  new  régulations  was  3i,  whereas  since  then  the 
nomber  bas  been  40,  not  ineluding  those  taken  to  the  cemeteries  Instead 
ofto  tbe  Morgue. 
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procure  for  tbem  assistance  from  the  hospital  fund,  in  case  of 
their  consenting  to  retain  and  support  the  child  themseKes. 
Every  encouragement  is  given  to  those  whorelinquishlheidea 
of  abandoning  their  ofiTspring,  and  consent  to  support  Ihem  al 
home.  Of  the  children  received  in  the  hospital,  those  Ihat  are 
healUiy  are  put  ont  to  nurse  in  tlie  country,  those  that  are 
sickly  are  retained  at  the  hospital  as  long  as  requisite.  Nurses 
from  the  country,  of  good  character,  arrive  daily  at  the  hospital 
in  search  of  employment  of  this  nature,  and  receive  from  A  fr. 
to  8  fr.  a-month  for  each  child,  according  to  its  âge.  Theyare 
kept  hère  a  few  days,  and  leave  after  their  charges  are  assigned 
to  them  j  care  being  taken  to  assign  the  children  to  nurses  lirinj 
as  far  as  possible  from  their  birth-places.  After  two  years  oî 
âge,  if  their  health  admits  of  it,  they  are  transfcrred  to  lh« 
orphan  department.  It  appears,  by  an  officiai  retura,  that  li)<> 
numbers  of  children  received  during  13  years  in  the  Fouml- 
ling  Hospital  of  Paris  bave  been  as  foUows:— 1830,  5238;  is«i 
5667;  1832,  4982;  1833,  4803;  1834,  4941;  1836,  4877;  185<s 
4792;  1837,  4644;  1838,  3037;  1839,  3182;  1840,  3360;  1841. 
3471  ;  1842,  3740.  Out  ofthe  number  for  1842, 199  arebelievfd 
to  bave  been  legitimate,  and  3541  illegitimate.  They  were  ail 
newly  born,  with  the  exception  of  710.  During  1842  thereweit 
also  returned  to  the  hospital  from  the  nurses  62  children,  bbA 
45  were  restored  to  their  mothers.  The  number  of  deaths  n^ 
1157,  about  1  in  87.  The  number  of  children  in  the  hospital  ikeK 
is  generally  about  100.  The  number  placed  out  at  nurse  in  th? 
country  by  the  institution  was  about  13,232.  The  total  exper.>^ 
of  this  institution  for  1842  was— internai  service  ofthe  hospital. 
229,969  fr.;  external  ditto  1,390,925  fr.r-The  physician  lothe 
institution  is  Dr.  Baron.  Surgeons,  Drs.  Auvity,  Thevenol  é( 
St.  Biaise.  The  internai  arrangements  of  this  hospital  are  verr 
admirable.  The  children  are  first  placed  in  a  gênerai  receplioo- 
room,  called  La  Crèche,  where  they  are  visited  in  the  morninr 
by  the  médical  attendants,  and  assigned  to  the  différent  infir- 
maries.  Thèse  are  four  in  number  :  for  médical  cases;  for  sur-j 
gical cases;  for  measles;  and  for  ophthalmic  cases.  Ineachofj 
thèse  rooms,  as  well  as  in  the  Crèche,  cradles  are  placed  roun^l 
the  walls  in  rows,  and  several  nurses  are  constantly  employai 
în  attendingto  them.  An  inclined  bed  is  placed  in  front  oftlK* 
lire,  on  which  the  children  who  require  it  are  laid,  and  small 
chairs  areranged  in  a  warm  corner,  in  which  children  ofsuf- 
ficient  âge  and  strength  sit  during  part  of  the  day.  The  utmost 
cleanliness  prevails,  and  every  thing  is  conducted  will»  ^^^ 
greatest  care  and  vigilance.  ^        . 
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In  tlie  same  building  is  Ihe  Hospices  des  Orphelins,  originally 
founded  in  1669  for  orphan  girls,  but,  in  1809,  opened  to  orphan 
boys  also.  Children,  whose  parents  are  dead,  or  whose  parents 
cerlify  that  they  hâve  not  Ihe  means  of  supporting  them,  are 
received  from  the  âges  of  two  to  fourteen,  by  order  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine.  Poor  persons  falUng  ill,  and  being  obliged 
to  go  to  an  hospital,  may  send  their  children  until  they  are 
themselves  cured  and  able  to  return  to  their  occupations.  Per- 
sons condemned  to  imprisonment  hâve  the  same  facility.  They 
are  ail  educated  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  are 
placed  out  in  trades,  when  the  period  of  their  résidence  is 
expired.  The  treatment  they  expérience  is  one  of  great  care 
and  kindness,  and  the  institution  lias  been  very  successful  in 
producing  useful  members  of  society.  As  soon  as  children  fall 
Ul  in  this  hospice  they  are  transferred  to  the  Hôpital  des  En  fans 
malades. 

Botli  this  and  the  precediug  establishment  are  under  the 
especial  superintendence  of  the  Sœurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paule, 
or  Sœurs  de  Charité,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high 
terms  of  the  intelligent  unwearying  tenderness  and  benevolence 
which  they  display  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  Great 
praise  is  also  due  to  the  administrators.  Admission  is  readily 
granted  to  strangers  désirons  of  visiting  both  thèse  institutions, 
on  application  at  the  bureau,  and  great  attention  is  paid  in 
pointing  out  ail  objects  worthy  of  notice. 

A  little  beyond  is  the 

Infirmerie  de  Marie  Thérèse,  86,  rue  d'Enfer.— This  hospital, 
founded  by  the  Yiscountess  de  Chateaubriand,  in  1819,  dérives 
its  narae  from  the  Duchess  d'Angouléme,  who  became  its  pro- 
leclress.  The  persons  received  hère  are  sick  ecclesiastics,  and 
sick  or  infirm  ladies,  natives  or  foreigners.  The  house  contains 
50  beds,  but  the  institution  being  destined  for  persons  who 
hâve  moved  in  respectable  society,  the  furniture,  linen,  food,etc., 
are  greatly  superior  to  what  are  generally  found  in  hospitals. 
Physicians,  Cayol,  Harvey,  and  Carpentier.  The  inmates  are 
altended  by  the  Sœurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paule.  The  infirmary 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  sale  of  choco- 
laté, syrups,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality. 

Al  the  extremity  of  the  rue  St  Jacques  is  the  Barrière  d^Ar- 
cueil,  or  de  St.  Jacques,  immediately  within  which  the  guillo- 
tine is  erected  whenever  an  exécution  takes  place.  This  spot 
was  selected  as  being  removed  from  the  busy  parts  of  the 
capital,  which  circumstance,  added  to  the  early  hour  at  which 
exécutions  generally  take  place,  tends  to  diminish  the  throng 
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that  wonld  otherwise  be  attraded  by  the  spectacle.  Persons 
curious  of  inspecting  the  guillotine,  without  iwilnes^g  an  ex^ 
culioD,  may  do  so  by  wriling  lo  M.  Henri,  31,  rue  des  Marais, 
(aubourg  du  Temple,  stat'mg  Ibeir  wisb  and  the  time  Ihat  may 
suit  them.  M.  Henri  will  Ihen  take  care  lo  hâve  Ihem  shows 
the  fatal  mach'me,  and  to  bave  explained  ils  mode  of  opération. 
The  fee  required  is  20  fr.,  but  the  parly  may  consisl  of  any 
nuoiber  of  persons. 

Outside  the  Barrière  d'Enfer,  Roule  d'Orléans,  No.  15,  is  Ibe 

Maison  de  Retraite,  or  Hospice  de  Larochefoucacld.— This 
bouse,  which  is  now  devoled  lo  Ihe  réception  of  oW  serrante 
of  Ihe  hospiUls,  and  other  aged  and  infirm  persons,  w» 
orig'mally  eslablished  by  the  Frères  de  la  Cliarilé,  under  Ihe 
lille  of  Maison  Royale  de  Santés  for  12  soldiers,  and  Ihe  same 
number  of  ecclesiasUcs.  The  buildings  were  erecled  after  the 
designs  of  Antoine,  and  in  1802  were  devoled  lo  their  preseal 
purpose.  Persons  who  are  GO  years  of  âge  and  upwards  pay 
200  fr.  a-year,  and  Ihose  that  are  inflrm,250  fr.  Infirm  persons, 
of  small  fortune,  upwards  of  20  years  of  âge,  may  Ireal  for 
admission  by  paying  down  a  sun>  according  to  their  âge,  elc., 
which  gradually  rises  from  700  fr.  to  3600  fr.  The  number  of 
beds  is  213.  The  bouse  furnishes  food,  fire,  medicines,  etc. 
Dr.  Baffos,  and  the  Sœurs  de  Charités  attend  this  iosUUiUoo, 
which  may  be  visited  by  applying  to  the  porter. 

Near  this  place  are  the 

Catacombs.— Thèse  immense  réceptacles  for  Ihe  bones  of  Ihc 
dead  were  devoled  lo  llial  purpose  in  1784,  when  tlie  Coiincil 
of  State  issued  a  decree  for  clearing  the  cemeleiy  of  the  Inno- 
cents, and  forremoving  ils  contents,  as  well  as  Uiose  ofoiher 
cemeUries,  inlo  Ihe  quarries  lliat  had  exisled  from  a  remoLe 
period  beneath  Ihe  southern  part  of  Paris,  and  by  which  the 
Observatory,  Ihe  Luxembourg,  Ihe  Odéon,  llie  Val  de  Grâce, 
the  Panthéon,  Ihe  rues  de  la  Harpe,  de  SI,  Jacques,  de  Toumon, 
de  Vaugirard,  and  several  olher  slreets,  are  complelely  under- 
mined.  (1)  Some  excavations  having  laken  place,  a  spécial  com- 

(1)  The  asceriained  exleut  of  ihe  quarries  under  Ihe  surface  of  Paris 
is  674,800  mètres,  or  about  200  acres.— viz  under  Ihe  public  roadsor 
streels,  182,850,  and  under  ihe  olher  paris  of  ihe  cily,  4»i,9&0;  balilit 
probable  ihat  ihey  exlend  much  further.  Judging  by  varialioDS  of  the 
surface,  by  ihe  fissures  which  hâve  laken  place,  and  by  Ihose  whick  an 
Biill  occasionaliy  occurring,  il  may  be  presuroed  that  thèse  excavalioas 
run  in  tuileries  under  oaesixih  of  ihe  capiial.  The  quarters  under 
which  Ihe  principal  portion  of  them  lie  arc  the  faubourjss  St.  Marcel, 
6t.  Jacques,  SU  Germain,  and  Chaillot.  The  quantity  of  slone 
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mission  was  appointée!  to  direct  siich  works  as  might  be  re- 
quired.  Engîneers  and  workmen  were  immediately  employed 
to  examiné  the  whole  of  the  quarries,  and  prop  the  streets, 
roads,  churches,  palaces,  and  buildings  of  ail  kinds,  which  were 
in  danger  of  bcing  engulfed.  The  thought  of  converting  the 
quarries  into  Catacombs  or-iginated  with  M.  Lenoir,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  police.  That  part  of  the  quarries  under  the 
Plaine  de  Mont  Souris  was  allotted  for  this  purpose;  a  honse, 
known  by  the  name  of  ta  Tombe  Issoire.  or  Isouard,  (from  a 
famous  robber,  who  once  infested  that  neighbourhoôd,  )  on 
the  old  Toad  to  Orléans,  waspurchased,  with  a  pièce  of  ground 
adjoining;  and  every  préparation  was  made  by  sinking  a  shaft, 
propping  up  the  cavities,  and  walling  off  various  portions,  for 
receivingthe  dead.  The  ceremony  ofconsecrating  the  Catacombs 
was  performed  with  great  solemnity  on  the  7th  of  April,  1786, 
and  on  the  same  day  the  removal  from  the  cemetery  began. 
This  work  iVas  always  performed  at  night;  the  bones  were 
brought  in  funeralcars,  covered  with  a  pall,  followedbypriests, 
chanting  the  service  of  the  dead,  and  when  they  reached  the 
Catacombs  were  shot  down  the  shaft.  The  tombstônes,  monu- 
ments, etc.,  not  daimed  by  the  families  of  the  deceased,  were 
removed  and  arfangedin  a  field  belonging  to  the  Tombe  ïssoire  ; 
some  of  them  were  very  curious;  and  among  Ihem  was  the 
ieaden  coffin  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  They  were  ail  destroyed 
however  during  the  Révolution,  and  a  guinguette  erected  on 
the  spot.  The  ceraeteries  of  St.  Eustache  and  St.  Étienne-des- 
Grès  haviiig  been  suppressed  in  1787,  the  bones  from  them  were 
removed  to  this  gênerai  deposit,  by  order  of  the  government. 
The  Catacombs  served  also  as  convenient  réceptacles  for  those 
who  perished  in  popular  commotions  or  massacres.  The  bones, 
when  first  brought  to  the  Catacombs,  were  heaped  up  without 
any  kind  of  order,  iexcept  that  those  from  each  cemetery  were 
kept  separate.  In  1810,  a  regular  system  of  arranging  the 
bones  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  M.  Hericart  de 
Thury.  Openings  were  made  to  admit  air,  channels  formed  to 
carry  off  the  water,  steps  were  conslructed  from  the  lower  to 
tlie  upiMîr  excavations,  piHars  erected  to  support  the  dangerous 

ibey  hâve  furnistied  for  building  has  been  eslimated  at  11,000,000  cubic 
méirei;  one-flflh  of  which  had  probably  been  eut  into  rectangular 
pipces,  aod  ihe  resl  uscd  as  rouRh  slones.  Ail  thèse  collecled  into  one 
mass  would  form  a  cube  of  upwards  of  2-20  mètres  square  on  each  face, 
and  of  more  ihan  three  limes  ilie  heightof  ihe  towersof  Noire  Dame.  The 
quarries  wilhîn  the  department  of  lh<i  Seine  are  932  in  number,  producing 
annually  materiais  worth  9,843,660  fr.,  and  eroploying  4015  workmen. 
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parts  of  the  vault,  and  the  skulis  and  bones  built  up  along  the 
walls.  Tbe  principal  entrance  to  tbe  Gatacombs  is  near  tbe 
Barrière  d*Enfer:  but  for  someyears  past  admission  into  tbem 
bas  been  strictiy  interdicted  on  account  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  roofs  of  the  quarries,  on  whicb  a  considérable  sum  is 
spent  annually  in  propping.  A  few  persons  bave,  as  a  matter 
of  favour,  been  lately  allowed  by  tbe  prefect  of  police  to  enter; 
but,  in  gênerai,  admission  may  be  said  to  be  impossible.   A 
brief  description  of  them  is  subjoined,  in  order  that  a  gênerai 
idea  may  be  formed  of  tbeir  contents.   The  garden  of  the 
western  octroi  building  at  the  Barrière  d*Enfer  contains  the 
principal  entry  ;  the  slaircase  leading  thence  down  to  the  Gata- 
combs consists  of  90  steps;  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  séries  of 
galleries  conducts  to  that  called  Port  Mahon,  firom  an  old  sol- 
dier,  who  worked  bere  and  amused  bis  leisure  hours,  for  d 
years,  in  carving  out  of  the  slone  a  plan  of  Port  Mahon,  where 
he  had  been  long  a  prisoner.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  spot 
are  some  enormous  fragments  of  stone  nicely  balanced  on  a 
base  hardly  exceeding  a  point,  and  in  this  equilibnum  thej 
bave  remained  for  more  than  two  centuries.  About  200  yards 
further  on  is  the  vestibule  of  the  Gatacombs.  Il  is  of  an  octa- 
gonal  form.   On  the  sides  of  the  door  are  two  stone  benches, 
and  two  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Over  the  door  is  the  fol- 
lowing  inscription  : — Has  ultra  fMta$  requiescunt  heatam  spem 
spectantes,  The  vestibule  opens  into  a  long  gallery  lined  with 
bones  from  the   floor  to  the  roof.   The  arm,  leg,  and  thigh 
bones  are  in  front,  closely  and  regularly  piled  together,  aad 
their  uniformity  is  relieved  by  three  rows  of  skulis  al  eqoal 
distances.  Behind  thèse  are  thrbwn  the  smaller  bones.  This 
gallery  conducts  to  several  rooms,  resembling  chapels,  lined 
with  bones  variously  arrangea;  and  in  the  centre,  or  in  niches 
of  the  walls,  are  vases  and  altars,  some  of  which  are  formed 
of  bones,  and  others  are  ornamented  with  skulis  of  différent 
sizes.  Thèse  chapels  contain  numerous  inscriptions;  one  is 
called  the  Tombeau  de  la  Révolution,  another  the  Tonibeaudes 
Victimes,  and  enclose  the  bodies  of  those  who  perisbed  eitber 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Révolution,  or  in  the  massacres  of  the 
2d  and  3d  September.  On  a  large  stone  pillar  is  tbe  inscription 
Mémento^  quia  pulvis  es;  and  in  another  are  sentences  taken 
from  the  work  of  Thomas  à  Kempis,  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ** 
Hère  is  a  fountain  also  in  which  some  golden  fish  were  put, 
and  in  which  they  lived  but  did  not  spawn.  The  spring  was 
discovered  by  the  workmen  ;  the  basin  was  made  for  their  ose, 
and  a  sublerranean  aqueduct  carries  off  the  waler.   M.  Héri- 
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cari  de  Tliury  named  it  la  Source  d'OublL  but  il  is  now  called 
Fontaine  de  la  Samaritaine^  from  an  inscription  conlaining  Ihe 
words  of  Christ  lo  the  Samaritan  woman.  A  fainl  inouldering 
smell  is  perceived,  but  not  to  a  disgusling  or  dangerous  degree. 
Two  cabinets  hâve  been  formed  in  the  Catacombs  by  M.  Héri- 
carl  de  Thury.  One  is  a  mineralogical  collection  of  spécimens 
of  ail  the  strata  of  the  quarries;  the  other  is  a  pathological 
assemblage  of  diseased  bones,  scientifically  arranged.  There  is 
likewise  a  table,  on  which  are  exposed  the  skuUs  mostremark- 
able  eilher  for  their  formation  or  the  marks  of  disease  which 
Ihey  bear.  The  album  which  is  kept  at  the  Catacombs  contains 
a  greatmany  effusions  of  sentiment,  a  few  of  devotional  feeling,  ' 
and  numerous  contemptible  and  profligate  witticisms.  Calcula- 
tions  diCTer  as  to  the  number  of  bones  collected  in  this  vast 
eharnel-house  ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  it  contains 
the  remains  of  at  least  3,000,000  of  human  beings. 
Returning  from  hence  the  stranger  will  corne  to  the 
HÔPITAL  CocHiN,  >i6,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.— This  in- 
stitution was  founded  by  M.  Cochin,  the  benevolent  rector  of 
St.  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas,  in  1780,  and  ils  buildings  were  finished 
inl782.  Il  was  at  first  intended  by  the  founder  for  his  own 
parishioners;  but  patients,  of  the  same  classes  as  those  of  the 
Hôtel  Dieu,  are  now  received  from  ail  parts  of  the  capital.  The 
number  of  beds  is  114*;  and  the  Sœurs  de  Ste.  Marthe  attend 
upon  the  patients.  The  average  number  of  patients  is  1982,  and 
Ihe  mortahty  l  in  10.7.  Physicians,  Drs.  Blache  and  Briquet; 
surgeon,  M.  Michon.  Slrangers  may  visit  the  hospital  daily. 
In  the  rue  des  Capucins,  39,  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  is  the 
Hôpital  du  Midi. — This  building  was  erected  by  Ihe  Capuchin 
friars,  and  occupied  as  a  monaslery  tiH'l784:  it  was  then 
converted  into  an  hospital  for  nurses  and  new-born  infants 
affected  with  syphilitic  complaints.  In  1792  adults  of  both  sexes 
were  admitted,  and  it  became  a  gênerai  venereal  hospital. 
Subsequently  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  separate  the  sexes, 
and  females  were  sent  to  another  hospital,  the  Lourcine.  Il 
contains  450  beds.  Ail  the  attendants  are  maies.  The  annual 
average  number  of  patients  is  3127,  and  the  mortality  i  in  211.81. 
Pliysician,  Dr.  Puche  ;  surgeons,  Messrs.  Ricord  and  Vidal  de 
Cassis.  The  clinical  lectures  of  Dr.  Ricord  are  very  celebrated. 
Gratuitous  advice  and  medicines  are  given  to  patients  at  their 
own  houses.  Permisson  to  see  this  hospital  is  to  be  obtained 
on  applying  to  the  Director,  M.  Bavoil.  Days  of  admission, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  9  o'clock. 
Crossing  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  the  visitor  will  find  the 
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Maison  d'accouchement,  3,  rue  de  la  Bourbe.— This  hospiUl, 
wliich  occupies  the  buildings  of  the  Abbey  of  Port-Rojal, 
rendered  famous  by  the  Jesuils  and  Pascal,  was  devoted  to 
public  uses  in  1796.  Il  contains  in  ail  514  beds,  of  which  370 
are  for  patients,  50  for  children,  ànd  94  for  pupils.  Âny  womaii 
in  her  eighth  montli  of  pregnancy,  t^ho  déclares  herself  to  be 
in  distress,  or  whose  case  is  urgent,  is  admitted  to  this  hospital 
wilhout  further  question,  on  ber  promising  to  take  charge  of 
her  child.  They  are  attended  in  their  confinement  by  women, 
or,  if  need  be,  by  the  surgeons  of  the  institution;  and,  unless 
their  health  will  not  admit  of  it,  are  removed  from  the  hospital 
after  the  expiration  of  nine  days  fh)m  their  confineikient  If, 
in  spite  of  tlie  promise  above  mentioned,  a  woman  refuses  to 
talce  charge  of  her  child,  a  commissary  of  police  is  called  in, 
who  draws  up  tlie  necessary  déclaration,  and  the  child  is  sent 
to  the  Hôpital  des  Enfans  Trouvés.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  woman 
takes  her  child  home,  she  receives  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  supply  of  clolhing.  Works  of  différent  kinds 
are  provided  for  the  women  received  hère.  Médical  students 
are  excluded  from  this  hospital,  which  isdevoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  women  educating  as  sage-femmes  {École  pour 
les  Élèves  Sage-Femmes),  The  average  number  of  pupils  is  65, 
some  of  whom  are  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  olhersbr 
différent  departments  of  France.  600  fr.  a-year  is  chai^ed  for 
board  and  instruction.  After  a  course  of  two  years,  the  pupils 
are  examined  by  a  jury,  composed  of  the  professor  in  chicf 
and  the  physicians  of  the  hospital,  a  commissary  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,   and  a  commissary  of  the  Council-general  of 
Hospitals,  and  are  allowed  to  praclise  on  receiying  a  diploma. 
The  number  of  licensed  sage-femmes  is  about  450.  Strangers 
are  not  allowed  to  inspect  the  hospital  wilhout  a  permissioo 
from  the  director,  seldom  granted,  except  to  some  médical  mai 
of  eminence.  The  average  number  of  patients  received  hère  is 
4000,  and  the  mortality  nearly  1  in  16}.  The  number  of  birlhs 
in  1842  were— boys,  1848,  girls,  1770.  The  mortality  was  oncin 
13;  in  boys,  and  onein  16  in  girls.  Physicians,  Drs.  Moreauand 
Gérardin  ;  surgeons,  Messrs.  P.  Dubois  and  Danyau  ;  cbief  midwife, 
Mme.  Charrier. 
From  hence  the  slranger  may  proceed  lo  the 
HÔPITAL  Militaire  and  Ghcrch  du  Val  de  Grâce,  277,  rat 
St.  Jacques.— The  buildings  of  this  hospital  belonged  to  a  eon- 
vent  of  nuns,  who  were  originally  established  at  the  Val  Profond, 
near  Bièvre  le  Chatel,  three  lea|;ues  from  Paris,  but  transf^nH 
to  the  capiUl,  in  1621,  by  Anne  of  Auslria,  consort  of  LouîsXnL 
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Phe  community  wereat  firstlodged  in  Ihe  Hôtel  du  Petit  Bour- 
)on,  in  Ihe  faubourg  St.  Jacques;  but  a  few  years  afler  they 
ommenced  building  a  conrent,  ofwhichlhe  queen  laid  Ihe  first 
tone  in  1624,  contributing  about  one-half  of  the  expense.  The 
[ueen,  having  been  married  22  years  wilhoul  issue,  made  vows 
a  seyeral  chapels,  etc.,  and,  among  others,  in  that  of  Ihe  Val 
le  Grâce,  where  she  promised  to  build  a  church,  if  her  désire 
0  give  an  heir  to  the  throne  should  be  realised.  Ât  length,  on 
lie  6lh  of  September,  1638,  she  gavebirth  to  a  prince,  afterwards 
uOuisXlV.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XllI.,  the  queen  prepared 

0  fulfil  her  rovr.  Oh  the  ist  of  Aprll,  1645,  Louis  XIV.  laid  the 
irsl  stone  of  the  church  wllh  great  pomp.  The  eldér  Mansard 
urnished  the  plans,  and  superintended  the  exécution  of  the 
)uilding  for  some  time,  but,  having  lost  the  queen's  favour,  it 
vas  entnisted.to  Lemercier,  and  subsequently  to  Le  Muet  and 
-educ.  The  exterior  of  this  édifice  does  not  equal  the  interior 
n  architectural  beauty  ;  the  curve  of  the  dôme  is  heavy,  and 
he  four  campaniles,  or  little  bell-turrets,  that  stand  out  from 
he  gallery  on  which  the  dôme  rests,  are  too  close  to  the  body 
ffllie  building,  with  which  they  do  not  harmonise.  The  ^esi 
rontis  ornamented  with  two  ranges  of  columns  ofthe  Corin- 
hian  and  Composite  ofders,  each  covered  with  a  pediment,  and 
s  approached  by  a  flight  of  large  and  wide  slfeps.  The  plan  of 
lieciiurch  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross  ;  in  the  longer  section  ofthe 
lave  the  public  used  to  attend  service,  and  in  the  other  parts 
•vere  chapels  for  the  ladies  of  the  convenl.  The  intersection  of 
lie  cross  forms  a  circle,  from  whence  four  lofly  arches  open 
nto  the  transepts.  Above  is  a  domed  vaulting  surmounted  by 

1  gallery,  from  which  springs  the  cupola.  The  nave  bas  an  aisle 
30  each  side,  where  altars  formerly  stdod.  The  décorations  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  are  Gorinthian, 
iiid  are  executed  with  great  précision  and  boldness.  In  the 
ipandrils  of  the  arches  ofthe  nave  are  large  figures  representing 
ilie  Christian  Virtues,  and  the  vaulting  of  the  ceiling  présents 
riclily-decorated  compartments,  filled  with  figures  of  saints, 
îhe  pendentives  of  the  lower  dôme  contain  circular  compart- 
ments, in  which  are  fine  alti-rilievi  of  the  four  evangelists. 
The  vault  ofthe  dôme  is  admirably  painted  on  stone  by  Mignard, 
and  has  been  reputéd  as  one  of  the  finest  frescos  in  France, 
^round  the  frieze  below  the  gallery  is  an  inscription  in  golden 
lellers  commemoralive  of  the  building  of  the  church  by  Anne 
of  Austria.  The  high  altar  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent 
canopy,  supported  by  six  spiral  columns  of  grey  marble,  with 
hases,  capitals,  ànd  foliage  of  bronze  gilt.  Four  angels  placed 
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on  Ihe  enlablature  ofthecolumns  hold  censers,  andfrompalin- 
branches  aresuspendedothers^with  scrolls  bearing  inscriptions. 
The  whole  is  terminated  by  a  globe  and  cross.  In  front  of  Ihe 
altar,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  intersection  of  tlie  cross,  Ibe 
letters  A.  L.  are  inlaid  in  the  pavement,  which  hère,  aswellas 
throughout  the  wbole  of  the  ediflce,  is  formed  of  rich  marbles. 
The  chapels  for  the  nuns  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
building  by  iron  gratings,  and  in  tliat  behind  the  altar,  whicfa 
is  a  beautiful  pièce*  of  architecture,  a  crimson  curtain  screened 
the  superiors  of  the  couvent  from  the  view  of  the  congru 
tion.  In  the  northern  arm  of  the  cross  is  the  entrance  to  a 
vault  where  the  remains  of  the  abbesses  were  deposited,  on 
marble  shelves.  The  nuns  were  buried  underneath  the  nave, 
in  a  vault,  the  entrance  to  which  is  near  the  western  door.  A 
small  confessional,  with  a  strong  iron  grating,  opens  into  the 
church  near  the  high  altar,  from  one  of  the  passages  behind. 
The  foundress  bequeathed  her  heart  to  this  church,  and  a 
custom  prevailed  for  some  time  after  of  depositiug  hère  the 
hearts  of  ail  the  deceased  members  of  the  royal  family.  Thej 
were  encased  in  silver,  and  placed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ânoe. 
Subsequently  the  church  was  converted  into  a  dépôt  for  Ihc 
matériel  ofmilitary  hospitals,  and  thus  escaped  the  furjofthe 
Revolutionists.  Under  Napoléon  the  convent  became  an  hospi- 
tal  for  soldiers.  In  1826,  the  church  was  repaired,and  resloreJ 
to  divine  worship.  The  associations  connected  with  this  place 
are  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  once  the  fashionaWe 
convent  for  members  of  the  nobility  of  France.  The  ho^ 
tal  contains  about  1000  beds.  A  fine  statue  of  the  celehnità 
surgeon  Broussais  is  erected  in  the  court-yard.  The  church  is 
open  every  day,  and  the  vaults,  etc.,  are  shown  by  a  mililai? 
attendant. 

On  passing  into  the  rue  de  l'Arbalète,  the  visitor  will  tod»  ^' 
No.  13,  the 

ÉCOLE  DE  Pharmacie.— The  school  occupies  the  site  of  an  a»- 
cient  convent,  called  Hôpital  de  Lourcine  ;  the  new  buildings, 
which  are  plain  but  commodious,  bave  been  erected  verylale^ 
The  first  botanical  garden  that  existed  in  France  was  forow 
in  the  grounds  of  this  convent  in  1580,  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Padua.  There  is  a  cabinet  of  spécimens  of  ail  kinds  of  dmgs. 
with  a  sélect  mineralogical  collection,  well  worlhy  of  inspec- 
tion. Underneath  is  the  hall  of  meeting,  conlaining  some  i»- 
teresting  portraits  of  French  physicians.  This  school  ^^^ 
tablished  for  the  instruction  of  druggists,  and  no  one  is  ipertoHi^ 
to  compound  medicines  who  is  not  provided  with  the  BCf*** 
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lary  diploma.  Lectures  are  given  during  the  summer  and 
;vinter  on  ail  Ihe  branches  of  pharmacy  and  on  botany.  Slran- 
;ers  may  visit  this  establishment  every  day  except  Sunday. 
See  page  83.  ) 

The  visitor  will  find,  in  the  rue  Mouffetard, 
St.  Médard,  third  district  church  of  12lh  arrondissement.— 
Il  was  the  parish  church  of  the  village  of  St.  Médard  as  early  as 
he  12lh  century,  and  was  dépendent  on  the  abbey  of  Ste.  Ge- 
ieviève.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  the  end  of  the  lôlh  cen- 
ury:  the  choir  and  ils  arcades  are  of  Ihe  dates  1561,  1586, 
^hen  many  repairs  and  additions  were  made  to  the  church. 
The  tower,  supporting  a  spire,  is  probably  as  old  as  the  nave. 
In  1C85  and  1784  the  church  was  **  embellished,"  lo  use  the 
language  of  the  time,  and  the  deformities  of  Us  choir  and  cha- 
pels  added.  Some  curions  adaptations  of  Corinthian  capitals, 
belonging  to  the  earlier  dates,  may  be  remarked  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir.  The  only  pictures  worthy  of  notice  which  it 
conlains  are  a  copy  of  a  Dead  Christ,  by  Vandyke,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Crucifixion;  and  a  charming  piclure  of  Ste.  Geneviève, 
by  Watteau,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint.  Some  curions  historical 
events  are  connected  with  this  church.  In  1561,  an  attack  was 
niade  on  it  by  some  Calvinists,  after  hearing  a  sermon  in  a 
neighbouring  house.  Several  of  the  congrégation  in  the  church 
were  killed,  and  much  damage  done  to  the  allars  and  Windows. 
In  1727,  the  Abbé  Paris  was  buried  in  the  cemetery,  and  in  1730 
Ihe  •*  convulsions"  at  his  tomb  began,  which  gave  rise  to  the  sect 
of  the  Convulsionists.  AU  the  lamentable  displays  of  religions 
extravagance  of  that  sect  took  place  in  and  about  this  church; 
and  Ihe  scanda)  occasioned  by  theni  was  only  suppressed  by 
<^ïosing  the  cemetery  in  1732.  The  celebrated  advocate  Palru, 
IheFrench  Quintilian,  and  Nicole,  the  moralist,  were  buried  hère. 
In  the  rue  de  Lourcine,  No.  95,  is  the 
Hôpital  Lourcine,  for  the  réception  of  female  patients 
sufTering  from  syphilitic  diseases.  Il  is  located  in  the  buildings 
of  a  Maison  de  Refuge,  founded  by  M.  de  Belleyme,  and  con- 
tins between  200  and  300  beds;  it  is  exceedingly  well  regu- 
ïaled.  The  average  number  of  patients  is  2083,  and  the  mor- 
^lity  1  in  39.33.  M.  Huguier,  the  surgeon  to  the  establishment, 
Çives  clinical  lectures  once  or  twice  a-week.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion are  not  however  easily  obtained,  and  the  number  is  limited. 
%sician  M.  Bazin. 

At  Ihe  corner  of  the  rue  Censier  is  the  Fontaine  de  BacchiM, 
so  caUed  from  a  figure  placed  in  a  circular  aperture,  holding 
3  goat-skin.  ^        . 
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The  vîsitor  now  crosses  the  small  stream  of  Ihe  Bièvre  (see 
page  40),  whose  muddy  and  unwhoïesome  walers  are  of  greal 
value  to  the  numerous  tanners  and  dyers,  who  hâve  establishei 
themselves  along  ils  course  from  time  immémorial.  The  bed 
of  Ihis  river  is  now  lining  with  masonry,  and  the  supply  of 
waler  will  be  so  regulaled  that  a  slronger  current  will  i)e  pre- 
duced,  and  ail  impurities  removed. 

On  tuming  into  the  rue  du  Fer  à  Moulin,  the  slrangerwiD 
find  a  large  open  space,  on  the  southem  side  of  which  is  the 
Maison  SciproN. — ^Under  the  reigii  of  Henry  IIl.,  arichltallaB, 
named  Scipion  Sardini,  built  an  hôtel  on  this  spot,  which  w» 
purchased,  in  1622,  to  form  an  asylum  for  aged  and  infirmmciL 
In  16Se,  it  was  given  to  the  Hôpital  de  la  Salpêtrière  for  iU 
slaughler-house,  baking-oflBce,  etc.  ït  now  forms  a  gcnwl 
bake-house  for  ail  the  hospitals  and  hospices.  Slrangers  art 
allowed  to  visit  this  immense  establishment. 

Immediately  opposite  to  this  house,  at  the  corner  of  the  ne 
du  Fer,  and  the  rue  des  Fossés  St.  Marcel,  is  the 

Amphithéâtre  of  Anatomy,  an  establishment  of  anatomiol 
schools,  recently  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cemelery  rf 
Clamart,  which  had  long  been  unused  as  a  place  of  burial.  I 
consists  of  well-ventilated  galleries,  one  storey  high,  ligblei 
from  the  roof,  a  muséum,  a  théâtre  for  lectures,  and  sevenl 
small  private  rooms  for  dissection.  Bodies  are  removed  hilhtf 
from  the  hospitals;  the  number  used  for  dissection  hère  and i 
the  Ecole  Pratique  is  said  to  exceed  4000  annually.  (Seep.iOi. 
Ëastward  of  this  is  the 

Cimetière  de  Ste.  Catherlne,  in  the  rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois 
St.  Marcel.— It  lias  been  closed  since  1815,  and  the  onlyjfi- 
teresting  monument  is  that  erected  to  General  Pichegni,  in- 
terred  hère  in  1804,  and  who,  as  the  reader  will  recoIlecl,va* 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy  againsl  Napoléon. 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Gobelins  (Tapestry  and  CarpetIa- 
nufactory),  270,  rue  MoufTetard. — ^From  the  14th  cenlnry  dyefi 
of  wool  hâve  been  eslablished  in  the  Faubourg  St.  It^ 
upon  the  Bièvre,  the  water  of  that  stream  being  favouralrfc  lo 
the  process  of  dyeing.  One  of  them,  Jean  Gobelin,  who  B^ed 
in  1450,  acquired  considérable  properly  in  the  neighbouAood, 
His  descendants  continued  his  trade  with  success,  and,  \a^ 
become  extremely  rich,  discontinued  business,  and  eventual? 
filled  various  offices  in  the  state.  To  them  succeeded  Messrs. 
Canaye,  who,  not  confining  themselves  to  dyeing  wool,worked 
tapestry,  a  manufacture  unlil  that  period  confined  to  Flawlers. 
About  1655  they  were  succeeded  by  a  Dutchman  named  Glurq 
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ringing  with  him  a  workman  named  Jean  Liansen,  who  ex- 
iUed  in  the  art.  The  establishment  prospering,  Louis  XIY.,  at 
le  suggestion  of  Colbert,  determined  to  erect  it  into  a  royal 
lanufactory,  The  houses  and  gardeus  of  the  estabUshment  were 
iirchased  in  16G2.  Skilful  artists  were  attached  to  the  manu- 
ctory,  and,  in  1667,  the  celebrated  Lebrun  was  appointed 
irector.  (1)  The  work-rooms  are  six  in  number,  and  contain 
leces  of  tapestry  in  différent  stages  of  forwardness.  The  work 

called  the  haïUe  lisse^  from  the  warp  being  vertical  ;  and  the 
orkman  stands  at  the  back  of  the  canvas  on  which  he  is  em- 
loyed,  with  Uie  model  behind  him,  to  which  he  occasionally  re- 
irs,  in  order  to  adjust  the  colour  of  bis  wooUen  or  silken  thread 
)  Ihat  part  of  the  picture  he  is  copying.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
ess  being  to  présent  as  smooth  and  délicate  a  surface  as  pos- 
ible,  ail  cuttings  and  faslenings  are  performed  at  the  back. 
ience  the  necessity  of  bis  working  on  the  wrong  side.  AU  the 
nesltints  and  the  boldest  strokes  of  art  are  hère  daily  imitated 
nih  wonderful  fidelity,  and  the  efTect  of  a  picture  so  copied  is 
ttle  inferior  to  that  of  an  oil  painting.  The  apparatus  for 
training,  elevating,  or  lowering  the  frames  is  very  ingénions. 
t  requires  from  two  to  six  years  to  finish  a  single  pièce,  the 
ost  of  which  often  amounts  to  18,000  fr.,  but  even  at  that  rate 
tie  workmen  are  very  inadequately  paid.  About  120  are  em- 
ioyed  in  the  establishment.  The  productions  of  this  manu- 
Jclory,  which  belongs  to  government,  are  chiefly  destined  for 
be  royal  palaces,  or  for  présents  made  by  the  king.  Connected 
irith  the  manufactory  is  an  establishment  for  dyeing  wool, 
irected  by  able  chemists,  where  an  infinité  variety  of  shades, 
(lany  unknown  in  the  trade,  are  produced.  There  is  also  a 
chool  of  design;  and  an  annuel  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry 
is  applicable  to  dyeing.  To  the  Gobelins  bas  been  annexed  the 
elebrated  carpet-manufactory,  which  was  made  a  royal  esta- 
ilishment  in  1604,  by  Marie  de  Médicis,  in  favour  of  Pierre 
)upont,  who  invented  the  process  for  finlshing  the  carpets,  and 
vho  was  placed  at  its  head  with  the  title  of  director.  The 
vorkshops,  originally  placed  in  the  Louvre,  were  transferred, 
n  1615,  to  a  soap-manufactory  at  Ghaillot,  and  the  establish- 
Dent  hence  derived  the  name  of  La  Savonnerie,  In  1826  it  was 
tnnexed  to  the  Gobelins.  The  pièces  manufactured  hère  are 
uspended  perpendicularly,  like  the  tapestry  de  haute  lisse;  but 
nlh  this  différence,  that  in  the  latter  the  workman  is  placed 
►n  the  wrong  side,  whilst  in  the  former  he  works  on  the  right. 

U)  Lebrun  painted  bis  famous  bailles  of  Alexander  tbe  Greal  as  pat- 
erns  for  Ibis  manufactory. 
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As  a  woolly  surface  is  required,  the  workman,  in  weaving, 
cuts  on  the  rîghl  side  of  the  pièce.  The  carpels  manufaclured 
liere  are  considered  far  superior  lo  the  Pei-sian  for  Ihe  evenness 
of  their  surface,  the  fineness,  and  ihe  slrenglh  of  their  texture. 
The  colours  and  designs  are  perfecl.  None  are  allowed  to  be 
sold;  some  cost  in  manufacturing  150,000  fr.  The  largest  carpel 
ever  made  is  probably  Ihat  manufaclured  at  La  Savonnerie,  for 
Ihe  gallery  of  the  Louvre  :  it  consists  of  72  pièces,  fonnin; 
altogelher  a  lenglh  of  more  than  1300  feet.  In  Iwo  of  Ihe  rooms 
of  this  establishment  are  samples  of  the  carpets,  etc.  Tbe 
closeness  wilh  wbich  the  painler's  art  can  be  hère  imitated 
will  not  fail  lo  excite  Ihe  visilor's  surprise.  A  description  and 
hislorical  catalogue  may  be  had  al  the  lodge  for  15  sous.  For 
admission  foreigners  hâve  only  to  présent  their  passports,  on 
Wednesdays  or  Saturdays,  from  1  to  3  ui  winter,  and  from  î 
to  4  in  summer. 

Near  this  is  the  réservoir  that  supplies  waler  lo  Ihe  fauboini 
St.  MarceL 

From  hence  the  visitor  may  proceed  to  the  Barrière  d'Italie. 
through  which  the  road  to  Fontainebleau  and  the  souUi-easlof 
France  passes.  Near  it  is  the  Abattoir  de  Villejuif,  so  called  froa 
a  small  village  withôut  the  walls  of  the  town  :  this  slauglitcr- 
house  is  a  counlerpart  of  the  other  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Norlhward  along  the  Boulevard  de  THôpital  is  the 

Marché  aux  Chevaux.— The  horse-market  was  originally  (fr 
tablishedon  Ihe  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  in  1604,  by  Henry  1^- 
and  was  transferred  hither  in  1642.  In  1818  it  was  planted,  and 
Ihe  ground  arranged  so  as  to  form  avenues  for  exercisiuj 
horses.  In  the  middle  are  Iwo  plain  fountains  surmounted  by 
lamp-posts;  at  the  sides  of  the  avenues  are  slalls;  andonow 
side  is  whal  is  called  an  essai,  an  artificial  hill,  with  a  sleep 
ascent  and  descenl,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  slrenglh,  etc. 
of  draughl-horses  previous  to  purchase,  which  is  done  by 
tackling  them  to  a  cart  wilh  the  wheels  clogged.  The  marke* 
is  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Salurdays,  from  one  lill  four  o'clod 
in  winter,  and  from  one  till  dusk  in  summer.  Few  horses  but 
those  for  ordinary  purposes  are  sold  hère.  Mules  and  assesDUT 
also  be  had.  Il  is  unnecessary  to  caution  purchasers  to  be  o" 
their  guard  in  such  a  place.  The  police  régulations  lend  lo  fr 
minish  roguery  hère  if  possible. 

On  the  same  spot  is  held  Ihe  Marché  atij?  Chiens,  or  ^' 
market,  every  Sunday  from  twelve  till  two. 

Near  this,  No.  7,  rue  du  Marché  aux  Chevaux,  is  lbcb«ff' 
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brewery  of  M.  Ghapuis,  whose  cellars  form  part  of  Ihe  ancient 
quarries  from  which  Paris  was  buill,  and  are  a  continuation  of 
the  Galacombs.  A  solid  and  broad  staircase  of  87  sleps  leads 
down  lo  them  ;  they  are  worlhy  Ihe  attention  of  a  visilor,  from 
Iheir  vastness  and  singular  appearance.  Application  to  visit 
tliem  raust  be  made  at  the  counting-house,  and  a  person  will 
be  sent  to  conduct  the  stranger. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  this  Boulevard  is  the 

Hospice  de  la  Vieillesse  (female),  or  La  Salpétrière.— At 
tlie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  civil  war  had 
drawn  an  immense  number  of  indigent  persons  to  Paris,  and 
in  1656  the  establishment  of  a  gênerai  hospital  for  them  was 
ordained.  Extensive  buildings,  previously  occupied  as  a  sait- 
petre-manufactory,  were  granted  for  that  purpose,  and  M.  Bruant 
was  chàrged  to  make  the  necessary  altérations.  The  Hôpital 
delà  Salpétrière  is  1680  feet  in  length,  and  1164  in  breadth; 
ils  superficies  are  108,640  square  yards,  and  ail  its  arrange- 
ments are  on  a  grand  scale.  The  principal  front  to  the  north- 
wesl  is  above  600  feet  in  length,  and  is  situated  at  the  boltom 
of  a  court  which  serves  as  a  promenade.  In  the  centre  of  it  is 
a  vestibule  leading  to  the  church,  a  heavy  building,  but  uot 
devoid  of  an  air  of  grandeur  from  its  immense  size.  The  nave 
and  transept  intersect  each  other  in  a  large  circular  space,  into 
which  four  large  chapels  also  open.  The  sections  of  the  cross 
are  each  60  feet  long,  as  is  also  the  diameter  of  the  circular 
part,  which  is  domed.  The  buildings  of  the  hospital  are  nol 
remarkable  for  any  thing,  except  their  vast  size.  In  1662,  from 
9,000  to  10,000  paupers  were  admitted  hère.  It  is  always  full, 
and  contains  a  population  of  upwards  of  7,000,  including  at- 
tendants. It  is  now  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  réception 
ofwomen,  who  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz.  :— 1,  Repo- 
santes, or  aged  servants  of  the  hospilals;  2,  infirm,  or  80  years 
of  âge  ;  3,  those  70  years  of  âge,  or  afflicted  with  incurable 
cancerous  diseases;  4,  the  indigent;  5,  epileptic  persons  and 
lunalics.  The  total  number  of  beds  is  5000,  of  which  immense 
number  1400  are  occupied  by  lunatics,  idiots,  or  epileptic  pa- 
tiente. The  lunatics,  of  whom  about  three-fifths  are  dangerously 
mad,  are  kept  in  separate  infirmaries,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention.  The  harmless  are  allowed  to  amuse 
Ihemselvcs  in  the  occupations  they  fancy,  especially  in  gar- 
dening,  the  salutary  efTect  of  which  is  conducive  to  their  re- 
covery.  There  is  a  small  market  within  the  walls  of  this  esta- 
blishment, under  the  control  of  the  administration  of  the  hos- 
pilal.  The  kitchen,  laundry,  pharmacy,  etc.,  are  ail  on  a  most 
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extensive  scale.  A  visit  to  this  hospital  camiot  but  be  higbly 
gratifying  to  every  lover  of  humanity.  Doctors,  (for  the  aged 
and  infirm,)  Bouvier,  Dalmas,  and  Prus;  (forlunalics,)F^t, 
Métivié,  Lelut,  Trelat,  and  Baillarger.  Surgeon,  M.  Manec.  Tbe 
public  are  admitted  on  Thurdays  and  Sundays,  firom  12  till  4; 
but  strangers  are  readily  admitted  on  applying  with  passport 
at  the  porter's  lodge;  an  attendant  (usually  a  female)  willac- 
company  them  around  :  a  small  gratuity  is  expected. 

Near  this  hospice,  to  the  eastward,  is  the  terminus  of  Uie 
Orléans  Railroad  ;  the  buildings  cover  a  large  space  of  grouod. 
(See  page  11.) 

Relurning.  westward  along  tbe  river,  the  visitor  cornes  to 

The  Pont  d'Acsterlitz,  begun  in  1801,  and  finished  in  1801, 
by  Beaupré  and  Lamandé.  It  is  exceedingly  light  aod  elegaot 
in  appearance,  and  received  its  name,  in  commemoraboa  of 
the  victory  gained  by  the  French,  December  2,  1806,  over  the 
Russians  and  Austrians.  On  tbe  second  occupation  by  the  al- 
lied  armies,  the  name  was  changed  to  Pont  du  Roi,  and  sioce 
to  Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Its  length  between  llie  alnil' 
ments  is  400  feet,  and  its  breadth  37  j  the  piers  are  of  stone, 
laid  on  piles,  and  its  five  arches  are  of  cast  û'on.  llco^ 
3,000,000  francs,  and  was  the  second  iron  bridge  constructed  il 
Paris.  A  toll  is  paid  for  vehicles  and  passengers. 

The  visitor  has  now  arrived  at  the 

Jardin  des  Plantes.— At  the  solicitationof  Herouard,andGuj 
de  la  Brosse,  bis  physicians  Louis  XUl.  founded  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  in  1635.  Several  distinguished  men,  among  whoiD 
may  be  reckoned  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  Duverney,  Tournefort, 
Vaillant,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  Cysternay  du  Fay,  contribulcd 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment,  previous  to  U» 
appointment  of  ButTon,  in  1739,  to  the  functions  of  superin- 
tendant. That  célébra ted  naturalist  devoted  bimself  perse- 
veringly  to  the  interest  of  the  garden  ;  and  before  hisdeatii,iD 
1788,  the  names  of  Daubenton,  Antony  de  Jussieu,  Winslow, 
A.  Petit,  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Van  Spaendonck,  Desfonlaines, 
Fourcroy,  and  Portai,  shed  lustre  on  the  establishment.  At  liJC 
Révolution,  the  universities,  the  faculties  of  medicine,Iaw,el<;., 
being  suppressed,  it  was  doublful  that  the  King's  Garden  woula 
not  be  involved  in  the  gênerai  proscription  ;  but  as  it  ^^ 
considered  national  property,  open  to  visitors  of  ail  classes, 
and  as  the  people  believed  the  garden  to  be  deslined  for  tlie 
culture  of  médicinal  plants,  and  the  laboratory  to  beamai»»- 
faclory  of  saltpetre,  it  was  respected.  During  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror,  and  up  to  the  Consulate,  tbe  institution  was  much  ^ 
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glected,  and  had  deteiiorated  fpom  want  of  funds.  But  on  Bona- 
parte arriving  at  Ihe  head  of  affairs  a  new  impulse  was  given, 
and  the  only  subséquent  check  which  it  received  was  in  i814 
and  1815,  when  it  was  apprehended  that  the  foreign  Iroops 
who  occupied  Paris  would  destroy  the  garden  :  by  a  spécial 
conrention  it  was  however  protected  from  ail  injury.  The 
magnificent  cabinet  of  the  Stadtholder  was  claimed,  but  it  was 
afterwards  agreed  that  an  équivalent  should  be  furnished  from 
the  duplicates  of  the  muséum.  Several  valuable  gems  were  re- 
lurned  to  the  Pope,  and  many  objects  of  nalural  history  and 
books  belonging  to  emigrants  restored.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  support  of  this  muséum  bas  been  munificently  pro- 
vided  for  by  the  state  ;  large  funds  are  annually  voled  for  the 
professors  and  pupils  af  the  institution,  and  its  condition  was 
never  so  flourishing  as  at  the  présent  moment.  (See  p.  80,  88.) 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ;  and  con- 
siste of,  Ist,  a  botanical  garden,  with  spacious  hot-houses  and 
green-houses  ;  2d,  several  galleries,  in  which  are  scientifically 
arranged  collections  belonging  to  the  différent  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture; 3d,  agallery  of  comparative  anatomy;  4th,  a  ménagerie 
of  living  animais;  6th,  a  libraiy  of  natural  history  :  and  6th,  an 
amphithéâtre,  with  laboratories,  etc.,  for  public  lectures  on 
every  branch  of  science  connected  with  natural  history.  The 
lectures,  which  are  ail  public  and  gratuitous,  commence  in 
April  and  last  lill  the  end  of  Âutumn,  two  or  three  courses 
being  carried  on  together,  and  the  professors  succeeding  each 
other.  The  days  and  hours  of  admission  are  to  be  learnt  from 
tlie  notices  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  amphithéâtre,  or  at  the 
bureau  of  the  establishment,  where  information  upon  ail  points 
connected  with  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  at  ail  times  readily 
given. 

Garden, — On  arriving  at  the  eastern  gâte,  the  gallery  of  Zoo- 
logy  (or  cabinet  of  natural  history)  is  seen  at  the  opposite  ex- 
Iremity  of  the  garden.  On  the  right  and  left  are  fine  avenues 
of  lime-trees;  and  beyond,  on  the  right,  is  the  ménagerie,  ex- 
lending  to  the  rue  Cuvier  ;  on  the  left  are  forest-trees,  bor- 
dering  the  rue  de  Bufifon.  In  front  are  beds  of  small  plants;  the 
nurseries,  etc.,  extending  the  length  of  the  garden,  and  con-' 
taining  médicinal,  indigenous,  exotic,  and  perennial  plants, 
those  for  domestic  uses,  and  flowers,  etc.  A  sunk  enclosure, 
railed  round,  présents  in  summer  a  splendid  display  offlower- 
ing  shnibs.  The  nursery  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
beyond  are  two  beds  inclosed  with  a  trellis,  appropriated  to 
such  foreign  perennial  plants  as  bear  exposure  to  the  winter 
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in  our  climate.  To  the  right  are  the  large  inclosores  forming 
Ihe  **  bolanical  garden,"  and  part  of  what  is  called  Ihe  "school 
of  bolany."  On  the  left  hand,  lo  the  easl  of  Ihe  ayenue,  are 
plantations  of  forest-trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  café  for  Ihe  accon»- 
modalion  of  visitors.  Farther  on  are  Ihenew  geological.miDe- 
ralogical,  and  botanical  galleries;  opposite,  on  thewestof  Ihe 
avenue,  are  inclosures  of  fruit-trees  and  hol-beds;hehiDdoD 
a  rising  ground  stands  a  most  extensive  range  of  conservalories 
built  of  iron,  and  arranged  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  They 
are  warmed  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  are  sufiicienlly  lofly 
to  receive  the  tall  tropical  plants.  Between  the  conservalories 
is  a  path  conducting  to  two  mounds.  One,  called  the  labyrintb, 
from  its  numerous  intricate  paths,  is  of  a  conical  shape.  ODlhe 
ascent  is  a  noble  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  first  seen  in  France, 
which  GoUinson,  a  wealtby  Ënglish  physician,  presenled  to  Uie 
garden  in  1734  ;  it  was  planted  hère,  the  year  following,  by  the 
elder  Jussieu,  and  now  measures  lOf  feet  English  in  circum- 
ference  at  6  feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  top  of  the  hiU  ihe 
visitor  will  find  a  pavilion,  with  seats,  from  which  a  view  eï- 
tends  over  the  garden,  the  greater  part  of  Paris,  and  Ihe  distanl 
landscape  in  the  directions  of  Montmartre,  Vincennes,  an' 
Sceaux.  On  the  eastern  slope  is  a  small  inclosure,  in  Uie  centR 
of  which  a  granité  column,  resting  on  a  base  of  différent  mi- 
nerais, marks  the  grave  of  Daubenton.  The  western  hill  isj 
nursery  of  fir-trees,  nearly  ail  the  known  species  being  planta 
on  its  sides.  At  the  foot  of  it  is  a  spacious  enclosure,  in  M 
of  the  amphithéâtre,  with  the  botanical  gallery,  the  résidence 
of  the  administrators  and  professors  ;  a  gâte  leads  into  the  rue 
Cuvier,  on  the  left.  This  enclosure  contains,  during  fine  wealher, 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  New  Holland,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Goast  of  Barbary,  which  aie 
then  removed  from  the  green-houses.  The  amphithéâtre  m 
hold  1 ,200  persons,  and  the  various  courses  of  lectures  are  90- 
nually  attended  by  about  1800  students.  At  the  door  of  \^ 
amphithéâtre  stand  in  summer  two  Sicilian  palms,  25  feet  in 
height,  which  were  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  The  total  number 
of  species  of  plants  cultivated  in  the  botanical  departmentoi 
this  establishment  is  upwards  of  12,000.  Near  the  amphilhealrt 
is  the  entrance  of  the 

Ménagerie.— Viihen  Louis  XIV.  fixed  bis  résidence  al  Ver- 
sailles, the  Academy  of  Sciences  prevailed  on  him  lo  foro  * 
ménagerie  in  the  park.  This  ménagerie  increased  during  H>< 
reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  but  at  the  Révolution  the  aoiawJ^ 
being  neglected,  several  of  them  perished  for  wantoffoo*!' 
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Those  wliich  remained  were  removed  to  the  Muséum  in  1794/ 
and  placed  in  temporary  buildings,  and  the  plan  of  a  ména- 
gerie was  laid  oui;  il  was  only,  however,  by  degrees  that  the 
necessary  ground  was  obtained,  and  Ihe  enclosure  did  not  at- 
tain  ils  présent  extent  till  recently.  The  space  appropriated  to 
tame  animais  is  divided  into  numerous  little  enclosures,  round 
which  the  public  can  walk,  andwhich  converge  in  compartments 
towards  a  central  building,  open  during  the  day-time,  and  in 
which  the  animais  are  locked  up  during  the  night.  Al  the  extre- 
mity  of  thèse  parks,  and  near  the  river,  is  the  ménagerie  ofwild 
beasts.  The  dens  are  so  arranged  that  the  animais  may  be  seen 
wiUi  advantage  :  a  space  of  four  feet  and  strong  bars  of  iron 
separate  them  from  the  public.  At  3  o'clock  Ihey  are  removed 
lo  cages  behind,  in  order  to  be  fed.  The  collection  of  wild  ani- 
mais includes  lions,  bears,  ligers,  léopards,  hyaenas,  wolves,  etc. 
Among  the  parks  appropriated  to  the  tamer  animais  is  one 
called  the  rotunda,  from  a  large  building  erecled  in  the  middle. 
Hère  are  an  éléphant,  a  girafTe,  a  North  American  bison,  etc. 
Tlie  other  parks  contain  a  great  variety  of  the  deer  and  ante- 
lope  species,  and  of  the  various  tribes  of  goals  and  sheep  from 
Asia,  Gorsica,  etc.;  camels,  zébras,  etc.;  ostriches,  cassowaries, 
and  a  large  collection  of  aquatic  birds.  A  prelty  semi-circular 
pheasant-house,  divided  into  spacious  cages,  contains  numerous 
varieties  of  that  tribe.  The  volerie  includes  a  very  large  and 
valuable  séries  of  the  eagle  and  vulture  tribes,  among  which 
those  of  Egypl  and  South  America  will  be  particularly  noticed. 
The  monkeys  are  kept  in  a  stone  building,  with  a  large  cir- 
cular  space  in  front  covered  with  wire-net,  in  which  they  bave 
ample  room  for  their  amusing  gambols.  They  comprise  most 
of  the  species  al  présent  known.  Between  the  parks  and  the 
botanical  garden  are  three  sunken  paved  courts  with  cells, 
where  bears  afTord  much  amusement  to  the  public.  The  zoo- 
logist  in  this  garden  is  enabled  wilh  great  advantage  to  study 
the  instinct  and  habits  of  animais,  the  influence  of  confine- 
ment, etc.;  besides  which  the  number  of  dead  animais  which 
the  collection  furnishes  is  daily  enriching  the  muséum  with 
most  valuable  acquisitions.  A  large  addition  on  the  west  bas 
been  made  to  the  space  allotted  for  the  ménagerie,  and  this  part 
of  the  establishment  is  every  day  receiving  further  development. 
Gallery  of  Zoology.— The  building  which  once  bore  the  name 
of  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  390  feet  in  length.  It  fronts 
the  east  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  court  and  iron  railing,  is  three  sloreys  high,  and  very 
plain  in  the  stylQ  of  ils  architecture.  Considérable  additions,  it 
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is  said,  are  yet  to  be  made  lo  thîs  part  of  the  establishment, 
which  even  in  its  présent  extent  is  unsurpassed.  (1)  À  conve- 
nient  gâte,  for  visitors  arriving  by  the  western  quays,  bas  bcen 
opened  in  the  rue  Cuvier. — Collection  of  Mammalia  :  Ascend- 
Ing  to  tlie  upper  slorey  of  the  Cabinet,  we  enter  the  rooms 
which  contain  the  zoological  collections,  arrangea  according 
lo  the  System  of  Baron  Cuvier.  The  number  of  mammalia 
amounts  to  upwards  of  1500  individuals,  belonging  lo  more 
than  600  species. — Collection  of  Birds  :  On  leaving  the  gallery 
of  quadrupeds,  we  re-enter  that  of  birds.  The  collection  com- 
prebends  upwards  of  6000  individuals,  belonging  to  more  than 
2300  différent  species.  Âlmost  ail  the  spécimens  in  this  gallerr, 
one  of  the  most  complète  in  existence,  are  in  high  préserva- 
tion, and  afford  a  most  interesting  and  beautifui  spectacle.  In 
rooms  below  is  placed  the  collection  of  reptiles,  unquestionably 
the  richest  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  1800  spécimens,  belong- 
ing to  more  than  500  species,  divided  into  four  orders— namely. 
chelonians,  or  tortoises  ;  saurians,  which  comprehend  the  cro- 
codiles, lizards,  etc.;  ophidians,  or  serpents;  and  batracians,  to 
which  the  toads,  the  frogs,  etc.,  are  referred.  Most  of  the  rep- 
tiles are  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine.— Coiicction  of  Fùhes. 
This  collection  comprehends  about  5000  spécimens,  belorgin^ 
to  more  than  2500  species  :  of  each  species  one  is  generallj 
preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  dried  flsh  are  varnished. 
— Collection  of  articulated  animale  without  vertebrœ  :  Thb 
collection  consists  of  about  25,000  species,  and  is  divided  into 
five  classes— namely,  the  crustaceae,  the  arachnides,  Ihe  in- 
sects,  the  annelides,  and  the  worms.— CoHectton  of  inarticn- 
lated  animale  vnthout  vertebrœ:  This  class  comprehends  the 
shells,  the  echini,  and  the  polypi.  The  mollusca  form  Iwo  di- 
visions :  univalves  and  bivalves.  The  first  division  consiste  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  ;  ail  those  of  the  second  are  aquatic. 
Âmong  those  most  entitled  to  notice  are  the  naulilus,  llie  am- 
monite, the  belemnite,  the  cypraea,  the  music-shell,  the  raIO^ 
Shell,  the  tridachna,  etc.  Besides  thèse,  tbe  conchologist  vilL 
find  an  almost  infinité  number  of  others  remarkable  for  tbeir 
form  or  colours.  Next  to  the  shells  are  the  tuniciers,  marine 
animais  without  heads.  Then  come  the  radiaria,  including  the 
stai^fish,  the  Medusa's  heads,  etc.  Of  this  collection,  as  well  ss 
that  of  the  polypi,  the  number  of  spécimens  is  very  great.  '^f 
the  lubipores,  madripores,  millepores,  corallines,  and  sponges, 
(i)  There  is  no  published  catalogae  of  the  différent  collections  fon- 
tained  in  ibis  inslitaiion;  tbe  name,  bowever,  of  each  spccimett  is 
Triiten  under  it,  se  tbat  tbe  visitor  is  never  at  a  loss. 
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Ihe  vaiiely  is  very  complète.  The  total  number  of  spécimens 
or  Ihe  animal  kingdom  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  160,000;  and 
their  arrangement  is  so  systematic  and  progressive,  thaï,  be- 
ginning  wilh  the  lowest  manifestations  of  animal  organisation 
(as  in  the  sponge),  we  can  foUow  the  chain  of  nature  link  by 
hnk,  till  it  arrives  al  ils  highest  perfection  in  man.  (1) 

Cabinet  of  Comparative  Ânatomy,—¥ov  Ihis  collection,  in- 
comparably  the  richest  in  existence,  the  muséum  is  indebled 
to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Baron  Cuvier,  by  whom  it  was 
arranged,  and  under  whose  direction  mosl  of  the  objects  were 
prepared.  It  is  contained  in  a  building  to  the  west  of  the 
garden,  between  Ihe  Amphithéâtre  and  the  Ménagerie.  The  Isl 
room  on  the  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  skeletons  of  llie  whale 
Wbe,  and  varions  marine  animais,  wilh  a  sea-cow,  brought  by 
Capl.  Parry  from  the  polar  régions.  In  Ihe  next  room  are 
skeletons  of  the  human  species  from  ail  quarlers  of  the  globe, 
ofmummies,  dwarfs,  etc.;  the  visilor  will  in  particular  remark 
Ihat  of  Soliman  el  Halley  Bey,  a  learned  but  enlhusiastic  young 
Syrian,  by  whom  Gen.  Kleber  was  assassinated  in  Egypt;  also 
a  séries  of  skulls,  in  which  the  varying  conformation  of  the 
head  from  Ihe  lower  animais  up  to  man  is  clearly  traced,  some 
of  Ihem  found  in  Egyptian  and  Elruscan  tombs.  A  suite  of  nine 
small  rooms  or  cabinets  up  stairs  contains  heads  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  reptiles.  In  the  ist,  2d,  and  3d  rooms  are  detached 
bones,  for  the  purposes  of  sludy.  In  glass  cases  are  placed  ail 
Jhe  bones  of  which  the  head  is  composed  ;  and  Ihe  visilor  will 
be  astonished  at  the  prodigious  number  composing  thaï  of  a 
fish.  There  are  also  a  séries  of  ail  the  large  bones  and  Ihe 
verlebrae  of  différent  animais,  wilh  skeletons  of  small  qua- 
dpupeds.  Above  the  cases  are  affixed  lo  the  wall  horns, 
anllers,  etc.  In  Ihe  4lh,  6lh,and  6lh  rooms  we  see  the  skeletons 
of  birds,  torloises,  etc.;  a  séries  of  leelh,  beginning  wilh  those 
of  the  horse,  and  lerminaling  wilh  those  of  fishes  ;  skeletons  of 
i^piiles,  such  as  lizards,  serpents,  toads,  and  of  a  great  number 
of  fishes.  Over  the  cases  are  those  of  the  boa  constriclor,  a  shark, 
and  a  sword-fish  ;  and  jaws  of  several  species  of  sharks,  Ihe  ray, 
etc.  On  tables  are  Ihe  dried  larynx  and  hyoid  bones  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds.  The  7lh,  8lh,  and  9lh  rooms  are  devoted  lo  ■ 
the  muscles,  etc.  In  the  firslisa  casl  oflheliumanbody  without 
the  skin,  the  muscles  painled  lo  imilale  nature.  The  cases  on 
one  side  exhibil  small  figures  in  wax  of  human  arms  and  legs  ; 
on  the  ollier  Ihe  limbs  of  quadrupeds  ;  in  Ihe  remaining  the 

(i:  In  this  muséum  will  be  noticed  a  remarkably  fine  statue  of  BuCTon, 
''»''•»•»•  ..., Google 
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,  dissecled  muscles  of  several  animais  preserved  inspirits.  Tbe 
larynx  and  trachea  of  birds  are  seen  on  Ihe  tables.  In  phials 
are  preserved  a  séries  of  brains  and  eyes:  also  tbe  bones  of  tbe 
ears  of  animais,  from  man  to  reptiles.  Préparations  of  Ibe 
viscera  are  placed  in  Ihe  lOth  room.  In  tbe  lltb,  in  a  lar^e 
glass  case,  is  a  model  in  wax  presenting  to  view  tbe  viscera  of 
a  child  ;  in  another  one  of  tbe  ben,  exhibitbig  tbe  several  periods 
of  tbe  formation  of  tlie  egg,  and  tbe  internai  organs  of  the 
fo\¥l.  Next  are  seen  tbe  organs  of  circulation,  and  those  of  tbe 
différent  sécrétions;  a  séries  of  bearts  of  mammalia,  reptiles, 
and  fishes;  some  injected  préparations  ;  and  some  very  délicate 
fœtal  préparations  of  viviparous  and  oviparous animais;  a  séries 
of  monslrosities  and  fœtuses  of  différent  ages;  préparations  of 
différent  orders  of  mollusca  ;  articulated  animais  and  zoopbiles; 
and  préparations  of  sbell-fisb  in  wax.  Tbe  l2tbroom  conCaios 
a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  skulls  and  casts  of  disliD- 
guisbed  and  notorious  cbaracters,  bigbly  interesting  to  the 
craniologist.  On  descending  tbe  stairs  to  tbe  ground  floor  will 
be  seen  tbe  fossil  remains  of  the  Plessiosauri,  said  to  be  ante- 
diluvian  animais,  found  at  Lyme  Régis  and  at  Glastonbuij. 

'Tbe  13tb  and  14th  rooms  contain  the  skeletons  of  cameU, 
anlelopes,  mules,  stags,  horses,  tapirs,  giraffes,  rbinoceroses, 
bippopotami,  éléphants,  etc.  Tbe  number  of  spécimen»*  is 
tbis  section  exceeds  15,000.  A  catalogue  may  be  had  at  the 
muséum. 

Mineraloffical  and  Geological  Gallery,^The  splendid  col- 
lection of  minerais  and  geological  spécimens  lias  been  recently 
arranged  in  tbe  new  building  erected  for  tbis  purpose  on  the 
soutb-western  corner  of  tbe  garden.  Ëxtemally  tbis  édifice  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  architecture  :  it  consists  of  two  storeys, 
and  is  540  feet  long,  by  40  wide,  and  30  high.  It  is  divided  wlo 
three  compartmenls  by  small  Doric  porticos,  placed  at  abouta 
quarter  of  tbe  length  from  each  end,  and  is  lighted  parti/  frôn 
above,  partly  by  side  Windows.    Tbe  central  division  of  tb^ 
gallery  contafns  tbe  mineralogical  and  geological  collection: 
tbe  Southern  division,  abutting  upon  a  bouse  once  occupiedby 
BufTon,  contains  the  library,  an  amphithéâtre,  and  other  roons; 
the  northern  division  is  appropriated  to  tbe  botanical  coUec-  i 
tions.  Tbe  mineralogical  and  geological  section  bas  wide  ele-  , 
vated  galleries  on  either  side,  under  which  are  the  laboratories,  ' 
corridors,  and  rooms  for  tbe  professors  and  attendants,  lo  the  : 
centre  of  tbe  hall  is  a  marble  statue  of  tbe  illustrious  Guvier.  ' 
in  the  costume  of  tbe  Gouncil  Royal  of  tbe  University,  by  Daviil.  i 
with  tbe  proudest  of  ail  inscriptions,  tbe  names  of  his  ipuDorlM  ' 
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vrorks.  Between  this  statue  and  a  recess  or  baloony  looking  out 
on  the  garden,  stand  marble  tables  of  Florentine  mosaic.   A 
range  of  horizontal  glass  cases,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
gallery,  contain  minerais  and  earUis  scientiftcally  classed,  and 
in  Ihe  drawers  are  similar  supplemental  spécimens.  In  front  of 
tbegalleries  on  the  ground-floor  are  ranged  vertical  glass  cases, 
containing  minerais  arranged  according  to  their  chemical  com- 
position; the  spécimens  used  to  illustrate  the  courses  of  the 
professors  are  placed  in  horizontal  ones  :    underneath  are 
drawers  with  supplemental  spécimens.  In  front  of  the  bases  of 
the  Corinthian  pillars  that  support  the  roof,  are  vertical  cases, 
containing  the  minerais,  etc.,  used  in  arts  and  manufactures,  in 
their  varions  states.  The  galleries  contain  on  the  v^estern  side 
ail  Ihe  known  rocks  and  earths  arranged  geologically;  on  the 
eastern,  the  fossils  found  in  the  varions  geological  formations. 
Tiie  whole  is  admirably  arranged,  and  the  facilities  of  exami- 
nalion  very  great.  (1)  The  mineralogical  collection  is  divided 
into  four  grand  classes;  1,  éarths  containing  an  acid;  2,  earthy 
substances  or  stones;  3,  inflammable  substances;  4,  metals.  Of 
the  first  two  classes  the  mosl  interesting  spécimens  are  the 
phosphate,  fluate,  nitrate,  and  arseniate  of  lime;  a  fine  crystal 
of  Icelandic  calcareous  spar  ;   metastatic  crystals  from  Der- 
byshire;  satin  spar;  the  aluminous  fluate  of  silex,  which  fur- 
nishes  several  gems  for  jewellery  ;  the  borate  of  soda  ;  and  the 
alkaline  fluate  of  alumine.  Several  of  thèse  spécimens,  parlicu- 
lariy  of  the  yellow,  red,  and  white  topaz,  are  remarkably 
beautiful.  The  second  class  of  minerais,  namely,  that  of  stones 
or  earthy  substances,  are  hyaline  quartz,  the  rose-coloured  or 
Bohemiaa  ruby,  the  blue,  the  yellow^  or  Indian  topaz,  the 
yellow -brovirn  topaz,  the  dark  green  and  duU  red  agates, 
aniong  which  we  may  distinguish  chalcedony,  cornelian,  sar- 
donyx,  quartz  resinite;  the  sanguine  jasper;  the  corundum, 
including  the  ruby,  topaz,  and  Oriental  sapphire  ;  the  chryso- 
beryl,  the  chrysolite,  the  emerald,  the  béryl,  the  cordiarite,  the 
euclase,  and  the  garnet;  felspar;  the  tourmaline,  amphibole, 
and  pyroxene;  lapis  lazuli;  some  large  slabs  of  mica,  etc. 
Among  varions  objects  belonging  to  this  collection  are  a  superb 
vase  of  the  brecciated  porphyry  of  the  Vosges,  two  large 
groups  of  crystals  of  colourless  quartz;  several  cups  of  agate, 
chalcedony,  lapis  lazuli,  etc.  Among  the  inflammable  substances 

(j)  Too  mucb  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Professors  Brongniarl  and 
Cordier,  under  wbose  superiutendcnce  Ibis  division  of  Ibe  muséum  is 
placed,  and  wbose  anxiety  to  afford  information  and  polite  attention 
to  foreigners  aro  too  well  known  lo  need  comment. 
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and  metato  are,  native  sulphur,  a  séries  or  diamonds,  rough 
and  eut,  solid  and  liquid  bitumen,  and  yellow  amber.  Of  the 
latter,  several  pièces  contain  insects  enveloped  by  the  amber 
when  in  ils  liquid  slale,  Wîlhout  injuring  Iheir  form.  In  Ibe 
class  of  metallic  substances  are  spécimens  of  gold  and  silver, 
among  which  should  be  noticed  a  pièce  of  massive  gold  from 
Peni,  which  weighs  16f  ounces;  a  fine  spécimen  of  native 
silver  from  Mexico,  and  the  différent  combinations  of  silver  wilh 
sulphur  and  antimony,  and  the  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids; 
spécimens  of  platina;  quicksilver;  lead,  in  every  combinalioD 
ofcolour;  the  différent  varieties  of  copper;  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  aerolites,  including  one  of  enormous  dimensions;  iron 
ores;  varions  spécimens  of  oxide  of  lin,  zinc,  and  bismuth; 
arsenic,  manganèse,  antimony,  uranium,  molybdène,  titanium, 
tungsten,  tellurium,  and  chrome.  The  collection  of  minerais  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  in  existence,  on  accounl  of  the  great 
number  of  choice  spécimens  which  il  possesses,  and  the  ex- 
cellent order  in  which  they  are  distribuled.  The  riches  of  this 
division  of  the  institution  were  greally  augmented  in  1S25,  b; 
a  donation  from  Charles  X.  of  a  fine  mineralogioal  collectioi 
purchased  by  the  civil  list  for  300,000  fr.  ;  and  continuai  addi- 
tions by  gift  or  purchase  are  being  made  lo  il.  The  spécimens 
of  geological  rocks  are  ail  very  large  and  fine,  admitting  of  the 
most  detailed  examination.  The  fossils  are  peculiarly  valuabie 
and  complète;  the  grealer  number  being  accompanied  hj  a 
portion  of  the  earth  or  rock  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  The 
séries  of  invertebrated  animais  and  of  fossil  fishes  is  very  interest- 
ing.  The  spécimens  of  the  terliary  formations  are  remarkably 
fine,  and  altest  the  zeal  of  the  great  Cuvier,  lo  whom  Ihe  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  muséum  may  be  said  to  owe  ils  existence.  The 
directors  of  the  muséum  wilh  great  liberality  bave  presenled 
models,  accuralely  coloured,  of  the  more  important  or  the 
rarer  fossils,  lo  foreign  institutions,  from  which  an  interchange 
of  présents  bas  arisen.  The  number  of  mineralogical  and  geolo- 
gical spécimens  exceed  60,000. 

Botanical  Galler y, —This  collection  comprises,  in  the  nom 
of  the  upper  division,  a  gênerai  herbal,  consisling  of  aboul 
50,000  species.  Il  was  founded  by  Vaillant,  and  gradually  aug- 
mented by  Commerson,  Dambey,  Macé,  Poiteau,  Lesche- 
nault,  etc.  There  are  also  separale  herbals  of  New  Holland, 
Cayenne,  Ihe  Antilles,  the  Cape,  India,  Egypl,  etc.,  herbals 
which  served  as  models  for  prinled  works,  such  as  Ihat  of 
Michaux  ;  thaï  of  the  PlanU  of  France,  by  M.  de  CandoUe;  thit 
of  M.  de  Humboldt,  etc.   The  ancient  herbal  of  Tonmefert, 
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ktranged  and  ticketed  by  his  hand,  or  that  of  Gundelslieimer, 
bas  been  carefully  preserved.  In  the  lower  dWision  is  a  very 
exlensive  collection  of  woods  of  ail  kinds,  with  spécimens  of 
the  epidermis,  the  bark,  the  roots,  etc.,  of  many  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  trees  and  plants.  A  numerous  and  very  valuable  séries 
of  fruits,  etc.,  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  constitutes  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  this  section,  and  also  two  cabinets  of  the 
fungous  family  in  wax,  presented  to  the  muséum  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  by  Charles  X.  The  latter,  executed  by  I>e  Pinson, 
is  valued  at  20,000  fr.  A  collection  of  foreign  fruits,  in  wax  and 
plasler,  is  also  entitled  to  attention.  The  collection  of  dnigs  of 
ihe  Garden  of  Plants,  with  considérable  additions,  is  kept  in 
Ihis  room,  and  a  very  interesting  collection  of  fossil  plants  from 
the  various  coal  formations  bas  been  arranged  by  M.  Ad. 
Brongniart.  The  total  number  of  dried  plants  preserved  hère 
exceeds  350,000  ;  and  of  woods,  fruits,  and  grains,  more  than 
4600.  The  visitor  will  observe  in  the  ante-room  a  fine  statue 
of  Jussieu,  by  Heral. 

library.— The  library  is  composed  of  works  on  natural  bis- 
tory.  Most  of  its  printed  works  are  to  be  met  with  un  every 
public  library,  but  the  manuscripts,  accompanied  with  original 
designs,  and  the  magnificent  paintings  of  fruit  and  flowers,  upoB 
vellum,  form  an  unrivalled  collection.  It  was  commenced 
in  1635,  and  now  fîlls  90  portfolios,  with  upwards  of  6000  draw- 
ings,  the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  two  millions  of 
francs.  The  library  contains  30,000  volumes.  (See  page  90.) 

The  Library  is  open  daily,  except  Sundays  and  Thursdays» 
from  11  to  3  o'clock— the  Ménagerie  every  day,  from  11  to  4-< 
Uie  Garden,  every  day  till  night-fall— the  Serres  can  only  be 
visited  by  means  of  a  card,  not  readily  obtained,  from  M.  Mîjv 
l)al,  72,  rue  St.  Dominique  St.  Germaiu~the  Galleries  of  Zoo- 
ïogy,  Bolany,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  are  open  to  the  public 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  2  to  5  ;  on  présentation  of  a  pass- 
porl  the  administration  grant  an  admission-card  for  Mondays, 
îhursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  1 1  to  3 — the  Cabinet  of  Anatomy 
isopen  to  those  having  a  ticket  (obtained  on  showing  passport) 
on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  11  to  3. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  Musée  d'Histoire  Natu- 
relle stands  at  the  head  of  ail  institutions  of  the  kind  not  only 
in  France  but  in  Europe.  Us  most  valuable  part  is  periiaps  the 
Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  arranged  by  Cuvier;  but  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  if  not  so  precious,  is  more  extensive. 
Many  weeks  would  be  requisite  to  inspect  this  inunense  muséum 
ÎQ  détail,  and  much  scientiûc  knowledge  to  be  able  duly  la 
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appreciale  ils  contents.  As  naturalists,  the  professors  of  this 
institution  are  higlilj  distinguished,  worthy  to  leach  in  the 
schools  founded  by  the  illustrions  BufTon  and  Cuyier.  (i)  (See 
page  88.  ) 

Behind  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  the 

HÔPITAL  DE  LA  PiTiÉ,  1 ,  nie  Gopeau.^Thîs  hospital  wbs  founded 
in  1612,  and  is  so  called  because  its  chapel  was  dedicaled  to 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitié.  From  its  foundation  until  1809  it  was 
used  as  an  asylum  for  orphan  cliildren.  It  was  then  annexed  to 
the  Hôtel  Dieu.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  and  contain  600 
beds.  The  average  number  of  patients  is  10,427  ;  and  the  mor- 
tality  1  in  11.G8.  Physicians,  Drs.  Serres,  Gendrin,  Clemeat, 
Piorry,  and  Mailly;  surgeons,  Messrs.  Lisfrancand  Berard.  Cli- 
nical  lectures  are  given  by  Lisfranc,  Gendrin,  Berard,  and 
Piorry.  The  Sœurs  de  Ste,  Marthe  attend  the  patients.  Slrangers 
are  admitted  on  applying  at  the  Bureau. 

Opposite  to  this,  at  the  corner  of  the  rues  Cuvier  and  SL 
Victor,  is  the 

Fontaine  Ccvier,  or  du  Jardin  des  Plantes.— This  fountaii 
replaces  one  built  in  1761,  afler  the  designs  of  Bernini,  against 
one  of  the  boundary  towers  of  the  enclosure  of  the  Abbey  SL 
Victor,  of  the  15th  cenlury,  which  remained  entire  (theoDiy 
relie  of  the  old  Abbey)  till  very  lately.  The  présent  founlaiB 
was  planned  by  M.  Alphonse  Vigoureux,  the  architect,  andis 
named  from  the  illustrions  savant  whose  name  is  Ihus  ioscribed 
over  the  entablature  :— "  A  Georges  Cuvier.  "  The  oroameots 
of  this  monument  are  very  elaborate.  It  is  composed  of  a  lofly 
half-circular  pedestal,  supporting  two  lonic  columns,  belweea 
which  a  female  figure  seated  represents  the  genius  of  Natural 
History,  an  owl  and  a  lion  at  her  sides  ;  above  is  an  eagle  wilh 
a  lamb  in  its  talons.  In  her  left  hand,  the  figure  holds  a  lablet, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  words  "  Cognoscere  rerum^'*  and  si 
her  feet  are  a  number  of  marine  and  land  animais.  The  volutes 
of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  made  up  of  spiral  stieOs, 

cleverly  arranged.  A  half-circular  frieze,  or  band,  on  the  top 

of  the  pedestal  is  sculptured  wilh  heads  of  men  and  of  animais. 

(1)  Thero  is  sorae  inlenlion  of  boring  an  artesian  well  in  the  Jardin  des 
Planieg,  to  the  depih  of  aboui  3000  feel,  that  at  Grenelle  beiagim 
Accordinff  to  ibc  calculations  of  Messrs.  Ârago  and  Walferdia,  foaadd 
on  experimenis  made  at  ihc  latter  place,  it  is  estimatcd  that  ihetcn^m- 
lure  of  water  from  sach  a  depih  would  range  from  97  to  104  Fahraibst, 
wilh  which  ihe  bot-houses  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Ménagerie, «d 
even  the  wards  and  baths  of  the  neighbouring  bospitals,  roicht  be  cif 
suntly  warmed  and  supplied. 
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iessrs.  Feuchères  and  Jules  Pomaratau  were  Ihe  sculptors. 
The  stranger  may  end  his  tour  by  examining  the 
Halle  aux  Vins,  Quai  St.  Bernard.— The  Paris  wine-market, 
Bslablished  in  1656,  beyond  the  Porte  St.  Bernard,  had  long 
l>een  found  insufficient  for  the  commerce  of  the  capital,  when 
Napoléon  ordered  the  construction  of  one  much  more  exten- 
sive,  upon  the  site  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Victor.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  Âugust,  1813.  The  works 
wrere  carried  onatfirstwith  great  activity,  were  relaxed  during 
1816  and  the  two  following  years,  but  bave  since  been  linished. 
fhe  ground  on  which  the  Halle  aux  Vins  is  constructed  measures 
about  26,000  square  mètres.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  on  three 
sides,  and  towards  the  quay  is  fenced  by  an  iron  railing  nearly 
BOO  mètres  in  length.  This  magnificent  market  is  divided  into 
streets  called  after  différent  kinds  of  wine,  as  foUows  :— rue  de 
Champagne,  rue  de  Bourgogne,  rue  de  Bordeaux,  rue  de  Lan- 
guedoc, and  rue  de  la  Côte  d'Or.  On  the  side  next  the  quay 
are  offices  for  those  who  superintend  the  entrance  and  depar- 
ture  of  wines,  and  a  great  number  of  merchants'  counting- 
bouses.  The  piles  of  building  are  seven  in  number,  four  in  front 
imd  three  in  the  back  ground.  Some  augmentations  and  im- 
provements  liave  lately  been  made,  and  the  whole  wiH  contain 
about  450,000  casks.  In  the  back-ground  is  a  warehouse  appro- 
priated  to  spirits,  and  constructed  wilhout  eitherwood  or  iron: 
as  slone  for  the  roof  would  hâve  been  found  loo  heavy,  a  hollow 
brick  about  six  inches  long  was  used.  In  the  halle  there  is  also 
dihureau  de  dépotage,  containing  guages  of  the  casks  of  the  diffé- 
rent parts  of  France  ;  and  purchasers  of  casks  may  bave  them 
measured  hère.  Wines  entering  this  dépôt  do  not  pay  the  octroi 
duty  until  they  are  sold  ont  of  it;  but,  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  bond,  the  owners  pay  warehouse-rent,  etc.  The  number  of 
casks  that  enter  in  one  day  is  frequently  1500.  The  halle  is 
open  to  the  public  from  6  to  G  in  the  summer;  and  from  7  to 
i»  in  winter.  An  immense  quantily  of  inferior  wines  is  always 
on  the  wharf  in  front  of  this  market. 

The  visitor  wiO  remark  the  Pont  de  Constantîne,  communi- 
cating  with  the  lie  St.  Louis,  and  also  the  fine  extent  of 
quays  recently  constructed  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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PLACES  OF  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENT. 

THBATRBS. 

The  drama  in  France  and  England  took  Its  rise  firom  tbe 
mysteries,  or  sacred  dramas,  represented  by  the  pUgrims  le- 
tumed  from  the  boly  land.  In  Paris  a  company  was  fonned  a 
the  reign  of  Charles  VL,  under  Ihe  name  of  Cwifrèru  A  ^ 
Pamon,  who  for  a  long  period  performed  with  applaose, 
allhough  \¥ith  sacred  subjects  th^  associated  indécent  gestores 
and  allusions.  The  interest  excited  by  the  novelty  of  tbér 
représentations  having  subsided,  they  united  with  a  new  tro<y 
called  Enfans  sans  soud,  who  acted  farces  enliveoed  with 
songs.  About  theyear  1570,  several  Italian  companies  cane  le 
Paris,  but  their  représentations  exciting  the  jealousy  of  ^ 
Confrères  de  la  Passion,  whose  privilèges  were  alwaysrespecteii 
by  the  Parlement,  their  continuance  was  not  of  long  duntioi 
Shortly  aflerwards  the  French  stage  began  to  acquire  a  degrtt 
of  conséquence  which  it  had  never  before  attained,  and  seTeral 
dramatic  writers,  among  them  Hardy,  appeared  about  Ibe  tim 
of  Henry  IV.  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  two  théâtres  in  bis  palact 
in  wtiich  were  performed  tragédies,  and  melodramas  coinpowi 
by  himself  with  the  assistance  of  Corneille,  Rotru,  Goll«ttet,  ao^ 
others.  About  the  year  1660,  a  number  of  young  mcn,  at  U» 
head  of  whom  was  Molière,  formed  a  company,  and  erccled  a 
théâtre,  which  they  called  '*  le  Théâtre  Illustre."  lnl658,Uiey 
performed  before  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes  al  Ibe 
Louvre,  who,  being  satisfied  with  their  performance,  assigna 
them  a  gallery  in  the  Hôtel  du  Petit  Bourbon  as  a  Ihealit. 
In  1660,  Ihey  removed  to  the  Théâtre  du  Palais  Royal,  bufll 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  assumed  the  tille  of  **  la  '»^^ 
royale."  (1)  Under  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVL,  Ihe  num- 
ber of  théâtres  in  Paris  augmented  considerabiy.  The  privilèges 
of  the  French  comedians  and  of  the  Opéra  being  abolishcd  al 
the  Révolution,  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones  sprang  up. 
Napoléon  in  1807  issued  a  decree  by  which  ail  the  IhwlrcsB» 
Paris  (amounting  to  Ihirty)  were  suppressed,  except  eighl,  ofl 
a  compensation  being  made  to  the  others.  After  the  Reslorali^, 
several  new  ones  were  opened,  ani  •  i.e  drama  was  encouraged 

(i)  For  much  interesting  information  upon  thiearly  dramalic  hiiWï 
of  France,  see  Hxstoiit  of  Pavm.  3  vols.  8vo.  -         i 
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[>y  goTernment,  which  allotted  annually  a  sum  out  of  the  civil 
list  for  tbe  support  of  Ihe  various  théâtres.  Since  1830,  the 
aumber  has  been  slightly  augmented.  Though  dramatic  taste 
ts  said  to  be  on  the  décline,  the  receipts  of  the  théâtres  increase, 
ind  are  at  the  présent  moment  from  seven  to  eight  millions  of 
francs  per  annum.  By  an  admirable  provision  of  the  law  of 
Prance,  ail  places  of  public  amusement  pay  one-tenth  of  their 
receipts  for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  produce  of  this  tax  is  generally  about  800,000  fr. 
About  i  ,000,000  fr.  is  now  annually  voted  by  the  législature, 
on  the  budget  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  towards  the  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  principal  théâtres.  It  is  done  in  order  that 
Uie  French  Opéra  may  be  enabled  to  give  those  splendid  repré- 
sentations for  which  it  is  unrivalled.  (1)  In  the  case  of  the 
Théâtre  Français,  this  subsidy  is  intended  to  counleract  the 
décline  of  the  public  taste,  and  its  indifférence  towards  the 
more  classic  productions  of  the  stage.  At  the  Opéra  Comique, 
the  assistance  of  the  législature  enables  the  administration  of 
that  théâtre  to  cultivate  and  encourage  a  taste  for  the  lighter 
styles  of  national  music.  The  Interests  of  dramatic  authors  in 
France  are  well  secured.  In  England  the  System  has  lately  been 
assimilated  to  that  established  hère.  French  authors  receive 
<luring  life  a  proportion  of  the  profils  of  their  works  whenever 
represented  inany  ofthe  théâtres  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  same 
benefit  devolves  to  their  heirs  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
rémunération  from  a  royal  théâtre  is,  for  a  pièce  of  three  or 
five  acts,  one-twelflh  of  two-thirds  of  the  gross  receipts,  and 
for  a  pièce  of  one  act,  one  twenty-fourth.  It  is  needless  in  this 
place  to  offer  any  criticism  on  the  dramatic  writers  of  France, 
whose  Works  are  too  well  known  to  ueed  comment.  The  French 
stage  at  the  présent  moment  is  justly  proud  of  Scribe,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Alexandre  Dumas,  associated  wilh  whom  are  the 
dislinguished  names  of  Auber,  Adam,  and  Halevy,  ail  entitled  to 
a  foremost  rank  as  men  of  genius.  Till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
women  did  not  appear  on  the  stage,  female  characters  being 
performed  by  men  in  woman's  attire;  and  till  a  much  later 
pepiod  ail  characters  were  played  in  the  dress  of  the  court  of 
"  the  grand  monarch.  "  Talma  was  the  first  actor  who  gave 
thatdecided  correctness  of  taste  to  the  French  stage  for  which 
il  is  now  so  celebrated  ;  and  ever  since  his  day,  but  more  par- 
ticulariy  atthe  présent  time,  there  are  to  be  found,  at  the  great 

(i)  Thcltalian  Opéra  used  to  receive  ihe  sum  of  70,000  fr.,  but  ibis 
tubsidy  was  done  away  witb  by  ibe  .Ghambers  in  1840,  the  prospérons 
condition  of  the  théâtre  not  requiring  it.  GooqIc 
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théâtres  wriMMcurate  and  animated  tableaux  vwani  of  the 
times  andcii^nmes,  etc.,  relating  to  the  pièces.  The  théâtres 
of  Paris  are  well  regulated,  and  the  intrusion  of  improper  dia- 
racters,  and  disturbances  of  every  kind,  are  prevented  ;  a  strong 
conlrast  being  exhibited  in  this  respect  to  the  théâtres  of  London, 
and  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  those  of  Paris.  Munidi^ 
guards  are  stationed  at  ail  the  avenues,  and  préserve  order  in 
the  interior.  The  visilors  who  await  the  opening  of  the  doors 
are  arranged  in  files  of  two  or  three  abreast  ;  and  althougfa  the 
crowd  probably  consists  of  several  hundreds,  but  liltle  pressure 
or  inconvenience  is  felt,  and  every  person  is  admitted  in  bis 
tum.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  ardour  for  theatrical  amusements 
exhibited  by  the  population  of  Paris,  Ihat  a  crowd,  or  91M1M 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  may  always  be  found  at  the  door  of 
any  popular  théâtre  for  several  hours  before  the  time  of  adoûs* 
sion.  Persons  who  proceed  to  théâtres  in  hired  cabriolets,  or 
fiacres,  are  required  to  pay  the  fare  beforehand,  in  order  that 
the  driver  may  départ  immediately,  and  thus  avoid  any  delay 
at  the  door.  On  leaving  the  théâtre,  not  the  smallest  confusoa 
takes  place.  No  person  is  permitted  to  call  his  carnage  until 
he  is  actually  waiting  for  it  at  the  door  ;  and  should  the  owner 
not  step  into  it  at  the  moment,  it  is  ordered  off  by  the  police, 
to  make  way  for  another.  The  pit  of  French  théâtres  Is  geae-  j 
rally  appropriated  to  men  alone,  but  some  of  the  minor  ooes  | 
admit  women.  The  best  place  for  connoisseurs  is  the  orchestre,  j 
or  row  of  stalls  immediately  behind  the  musicians,  and  next  to  j 
this  is,  in  gênerai,  the  more  fasbionable  balcon,  in  front  of  the 
first  row  of  boxes,  which  lastare  for  the  most  part  small,  hold- 
ing from  4  to  6  persons.  In  many  of  the  théâtres  a  small  galleiy 
exlends  round  the  front  of  each  tier,  thèse  are  called  theyaUe- 
ries;  and,  though  good  places,  and  cheaper  than  the  boxes, 
are  not  so  comfortable.  The  galleries  above,  called  ampkh 
théâtres,  or  paradis,  are  frequented  by  the  populace,  and  are 
the  lowest-priced  places  of  llie  bouse.  The  priées  of  admissiei 
will  be  found  subjoined  to  the  description  of  each  théâtre.  It 
musl  be  observed  that  the  French  names  of  places  are  retained. 
being  those  for  whicli  the  visitor  must  ask;  thus  loges  means 
boxes  ;  baignoires,  boxes  on  the  pit  tier  ;  de  face,  front  ;  de  càti, 
side;  parterre,  pit.  On  tajking  places  beforeliand,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  choosing  and  securing  places,  about  one-fourth  more  * 
paid  than  at  Ihe  doors  ;  a  measure  not  only  absurd  butalso  pre- 
judicial  to  the  interesU  of  the  théâtres,  since,  from  the  priceJ 
being  already  sufflcienlly  dear,  it  hinders  many  people  fi«« 
taking  places  beforehand.   Il  lias  long  been  the  custom  for 
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men,  wlio  make  a  trade  of  it,  to  purchase  tickets. either  from 
the  direclors  of  the  théâtres,  wlio,  in  considération  of  the  large 
number  they  take,  sell  them  cheap  to  thèse  persons,  or  else, 
on  a  new  pièce  anxiously  expected  coming  oui,  to  forestall  the 
public  by  buying  up  at  the  door  nearly  ail  the  tickets  for  the 
best  places  on  sale,  and  then  to  sell  them  outside  to  the  public; 
in  the  former  case,  at  lower  priées  than  are  paid  at  the  doors; 
in  the  latter,  at  any  price  they  choose  to  ask.  Tliis  trade  has 
been  forbidden  by  the  police,  and  thèse  clandestine  dealers  are 
now  liable  to  prosecution,  but  this  does  not  liinder  them  from 
continuing  the  traffic. 

Tlie  Théâtres  of  Paris  and  the  Banlieue  afford  accommodation 
to  a  total  of  30,000  persons. 

The  receipts  of  the  théâtres  for  the  last  year  were  :  French 
Opéra,  1,095,288  fr.;  Italian  Opéra,  719,258  fr.;  Opéra  Comique, 
654,324  fr.;  Théâtre  Français,  523,050  fr.;  Odéon,  164,530  fr.; 
Gymnase,  448,320fr.;  Vaudeville,  419,580  fr.;  Variétés,  417,030fr.; 
Palais  Royal,  488,440 fr.;  Porte  St.  Martin,  604,490  fr.;  Ambigu, 
301 ,850 fr.;  Gaîté,  411,850  fr.;  Cirque  Olympique,  809,194  fr. 

We  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  actors  attached  to  each 
théâtre,  as  they  vary  frequently,  and  may,  besides,  be  easily 
known  to  the  theatrical  amateur  from  the  criticisms  of  the 
journals.  We  would  recommend  the  visiter  to  go  to  ail  the 
théâtres,  large  and  small,  as  he  will  nowhere  in  so  short  a  time 
obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
French  people. 

The  Académie  Royale  de  Musique,  or  French  Opera-House, 
intended  only  for  a  temporary  building,  was  erected  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  by  M.  Debret,  architect,  being  intended  to  re- 
place, as  speedily  as  possible,  the  opera-house  then  in  the  rue 
de  Richelieu,  at  the  door  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
Duke  de  Berry  was  assassinated,  in  1820— (see  p.  221)— and 
which  caused  its  immédiate  démolition  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment.  The  présent  building  has,  however,  stood  so  long  that  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  altérations  in  it  will  take  place 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  communicates  with  three  streets — 
the  rue  Lepelletier  for  carnages,  rue  Piuon  for  fiacres,  and  rue 
Grange-Batelière  for  persons  on  foot.  Two  passages,  skirted 
with  shops,  also  form  a  communication  with  the  Boulevard 
Italien.  The  front  consists  of  a  séries  of  arcades  on  the  ground 
floor,  forming  a  double  vestibule.  At  each  end  a  wing  projects, 
and  between  thèse  wings,  from  the  top  of  the  arcades,  is  a  light 
awning  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars,  bencath  which  carriages 
set  dowo.  On  the  first  floor  is  a  range  of  nine  arcades,  which 
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form  the  Windows  of  the  saloon.  The  élévation  of  the  iront  is 
64  feet.  The  second  or  interior  vestihule  is  ornamenled  wilh 
Doric  columus,  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  staircase  leading  to 
the  first  row  of  boxes  and  the  saloon.  From  the  lobby  iwo 
other  staircaseslead  to  tlie  pit,  the  baignoirti,  and  the  orchestra. 
Belween  the  lalter  and  the  lobbies  of  the  stage-boxes  are  two 
staircases,  leading  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  so  numerous 
are  the  outlets  that  the  house  may  be  cleared  in  fifleen  mi- 
nutes. The  interior  will  accommodate  1937persoDS;  its  dimen- 
sions are  66  feet  from  side  to  side,  with  a  stage  42  feetinbreadth 
by  82  in  depth.  Beneath  the  latter  is  a  space  for  mach'mery 
32  feet  deep  ;  the  wall  between  the  house  and  the  stage  rm 
above  the  roof,  and  in  case  oî  fire  the  communication  between 
the  two  can  be  entirely  eut  off  by  an  iron  curtain,  while  ven- 
tilalors  can  be  opened  to  carry  the  fiâmes  in  any  direction 
Réservoirs  of  water  are  placed  under  the  roof.  The  saloon  is 
186  feet  in  length,  extending  tliroughout  the  entire  breadthof 
the  building,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  ball-rooms  in  Paris.  The 
opéra  is  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  reçoives  an  annual  subsidy  of  750,000  fr.,  besida> 
130,000  fr.  for  pensions.  The  actors  are,  in  the  vocal  départ- 
ment,  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  ;  and,  in  the  corp) 
de  ballet,  consist  of  the  most  distinguished  dancers  of  the  dar. 
The  représentations  at  this  establishment  are  always  got  up  in 
the  most  admirable  and  unrivalled  style  ;  the  scenery  isspleadid, 
and  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  costume,  and  to  the  gênerai 
dramatic  effect.  It  is  however  to  be  regretled  that  thecomforls 
of  the  audience  are  so  little  attended  to,  the  seats  bemg  bard 
and  inconvénient.  No  foreigner  should  quit  Paris  withoul  visil- 
ing  this  théâtre.  Performances  take  place  on  Mondajs,  Wed- 
nesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  sometimes  on  Sundays. 

Pricbs  of  AoMisstf>R.— stalles,  lO  fr.  Premières  de  face  et  Sim^ 
scène,  baigooires  d'ayaiii  scëoe,  9  fr.  Orchestre,  balcon,  secondes  dt 
face,  et  d'avanl-scéne,  7  fr.  50  c.  Galeries  des  premières,  amphiibéiirt 
des  premières,  7fr.  50  c.  Premières  de  côté,  baignoires  de  cAie,  6(t. 
Secondes  de  côté,  troisièmes  de  face,  5  fr.  Troisièmes  de  côté  et  d'aTaii* 
scène,  quatrièmes  de  face,  3  fr.  50  c  Parterre  4  fr.  Quatrièmes  dec6i<< 
cinquièmes  de  face,  amphithéâtre  des  qualrièmes,  2  fr.  50  cDoon 
open  at  6  ;  performances  begiB  al  7. 

Italian  Opéra,  rue  Marsollier.— This  company  occupied  U 
Salle  Favart,  now  the  Opéra  Comique,  boulevard  des  ilaW 
until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1838.  The  performances  were 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  Salle  Ventadour,  then  lo  ^^ 
Odéon,  and  hâve  now  again  been  removed  to  the  former  theaire, 
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which  had  in  the  mean  time  assumed  the  name  of  "  Théâtre 
de  la  Renaissance.  "  The  présent  building  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  hôtel  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  afler  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Huvé  and  de  Guerchy;  it  is  164  feet  in  length 
by  110  in  breadth.  The  principal  front  is  divided  into  two 
storeys,  crowned  by  an  attic  ;  the  lower  storey  présents  a  range 
of  nine  open  arcades,  wilh  columns ,  and  in  the  upper  storey 
tlie  arched  Windows  of  the  saloon  correspond  with  the  arcades 
beneath,  and  are  sépara ted  by  columns.  Above  the  entablature, 
and  in  front  of  the  attic,  are  eight  statues  of  the  Muses.  Blank 
arcades,  continued  along  the  sides  and  back  of  the  building,  are 
surmounted  by  two  rows  of  Windows.  The  interior  of  the 
théâtre,  which  is  semicircular,  contains  four  tiers,  of  which  the 
two  first  are  double,  having  open  boxes  in  front,  and  partitioned 
ones  behind.  Some  of  the  boxes  on  the  first  tier  hâve  small 
saloons  attached.  The  panels  of  the  house  are  white,  with 
liohly-giltornaments,  and  the  liningsof  the  boxes,  cushions,  etc., 
are  in  dark  red  velvet.  The  seats,  which  are  very  comfortable, 
are  covered  with  the  same  material,  and  the  balcons  and  or- 
chestra are  divided  into  ranges  of  stalls,  each  forming  an  arm- 
chaif.  The  ceiling,  which  is  beautifully  painted  by  Ferri,  in 
lozenge-shaped  compartments,  represents  a  cupola,  through 
which  a  blue  sky  is  apparently  seen.  The  figures  which  support 
il  are  by  Klagmann.  The  saloon  on  the  first  storey  is  richly 
decoraled  ;  and  on  the  ground  floor  an  inner  vestibule,  wctI- 
wanned,  communicates  wilh  the  outer  one,  for  the  convenience 
of  parties  waiting  for  their  carriages.  This  théâtre  holds  1200 
persons.  The  performances,  which  are  of  the  highest  meril, 
take  place  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  some- 
timeson  Mondays  or  Sundays.  The  season  lasts  only  six  months, 
fpom  isl  of  October  to  31st  of  March. 

Paicis  OF  Admission.— Premières  loges,  el  secondes  loges  do  face, 
m-de- chaussée  de  face,  et  stalles,  lOfr.  Secondes  loges  de  côté,  loges 
da  rez-de-chaussée,  7  fr.  50  c.  Troisièmes  loges  de  face,  6  fr.  Troisièmes 
loges  de  côlé,  5  fr.  Quatrièmes  loges,  4  fr.  Parterre,  4  fr.— Doors  open 
*i  7;  performances  begin  at  8. 

Théâtre  de  l'Opéra  Comique,  Place  Favart.— The  front  is 
adomed  with  a  handsome  portico  of  six  lonic  columns,  and 
the  édifice,  constnicted  almost  entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  Is 
fire-proof.  The  interior  is  semicircular,  wilh  Ihree  tiers  of 
boxes.  Around  the  pit  is  a  circle  of  baignoires,  some  arranged 
as  boxes,  the  others  as  stalles.  Above  is  a  first  and  second  gal- 
lery,  the  former  with  two  rows  of  stalles.  The  seats  of  the  pit 
are  so  placed  that  the  spectator's  eye  is  on  a  level  with  the 
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Stage.  To  every  second  box  is  atUched  a  small  saloon,  el^anUy 
fitted  up,  affording  an  agreeable  relreat  between  the  acts  from 
tbe  glare  and  beat  of  tbe  tbeatre.  A  bell  from  each  enables  the 
Tisitors  to  summon  attendants  witb  ices  and  refresbments, 
witbout  tbe  trouble  of  leasing  the  box.  Tbe  décorations  of  the 
bouse  are  wbite  and  gold,  tbe  ground  wbite,  witb  raised  orna- 
ments  in  copper,  ricbly  gilt.  Tbe  royal  box  is  on  tbe  le(t  hi 
tbe  cellars,  machinerj  forces  tlirougb  pipes  a  supply  of  fresfa 
air,  cooled  by  ice,  into  tbe  body  of  tbe  salle,  and  openings  iB 
tbe  ceiling  giye  egress  to  tbe  vitiated  atmospbere.  Tbe  l^t 
agreeable  cbaracter  of  tbe  music,  wbich  formerly  distinguished 
the  Opéra  Comique,  basgiven  place  of  late  years  to  amoreela- 
borate  style,  more  scientific  perhaps,  but  less  popular.  Auber 
and  Halevy,  bowever,  préserve  tbe  ancient  cbaracter  of  this 
scbool,and,  from  tbe  favour  witb  wbicb  tbeir  compositions  are  | 
received,  a  reform  may  be  expecled.  Tbe  singers,  witb  a  fcw 
exceptions,  are  second-rate.  Government  annually  grants  la  j 
tbis  tbeatre  tbe  sum  of  246,000  fr. 

Paices  dp  ADMissioif .  —Loges  de  la  première  galerie,  arec  salom,  pre-  i 
miéres  loges  de  face,  avant-scènes  de  baignoires,  d'entresol,  de  la  pcc- 
mière  galerie,  7  fr.  50  c.  Fauteuils  et  stalles  de  balcon,  loges  de  la  pre- 
mière galerie,  sans  salons,  premières  loges  de  face,  sans  salons,  6  fr. 
Fauteuils  d'orchestre  et  de  première  galerie,  stalles  de  baignoires,  avant- 
scènes  de  premières  loges,  baignoires,  avec  ou  sans  salons,  5  fr.  Pre- 
mières loges  de  côtés,  avant-scènes  des  loges  de  la  deuxième  galerie, 4fr. 
Deuxième  galerie,  3  fr.  Parterre,  loges  de  la  deuxième  galerie  de  lace, 
avant-scènes  des  troisièmes  loges,  2  fr.  50  c.  Loges  de  la  deuxième 
galerie  de  côté,  troisièmes  loges,  2  fr.  Amphithéâtre,  i  fr.— Doors  opei 
at  6  ;  performances  begin  at  7. 

Théâtre  Français.— This  théâtre  is  in  tbe  rue  Richelieu,  al 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  begun  bj 
the  Duke  of  Orléans,  in  1787,  after  the  designs  of  Louis.  It  is 
166  feet  in  length  by  105  in  breadth,  and  its  total  beight,  to  the 
summit  of  the  terrace,is  100  feet.  The  principal  front,  towards 
the  rue  Richelieu,  présents  a  péristyle  of  tbe  Donc  order: 
another  front,  partly  facing  tbe  rue  de  Montpensier,  and  partif 
attached  to  the  Palais  Royal,  displays  a  range  of  arcades,  restng 
on  square  pillars,  and  continu ed  round  the  building,  forminç 
a  covered  gallery.  On  bolh  fronts  is  a  range  of  Corinihiai 
pilasters,  witb  an  entablature  pierced  by  small  Windows:  tbere 
are  two  olher  storeys,  an  altic,  and  a  deep  roof  crowned  by  t 
terrace.  The  vestibule  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  tbe  ceibig 
rests  on  two  concentric  rows  of  fluted  Doric  columns.  In  the 
centre  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Voltaire,  by  Houdon.  Tbe 
vestibule  communicates  witb  tbe  lobbies  by  four  staircases.  Tbe 
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interior  form  of  the  house  is  ellipUcal;  and  the  total  number 
of  places  is  1522.  The  saloou,  and  an  adjoining  gallery,  contain 
mimerons  busts  of  distinguished  French  dramatists.  An  inte- 
resting  collection  of  varions  objects  connected  wilh  Molière  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  French  drama  bas  been  formed  hère. 
The  performances  at  this  théâtre,  which  is  the  standard  one  of 
Ihe  whole  counlry,  used  to  be  slrictly  limited  to  the  mosl  cor- 
rect and  the  highest  style  of  tragedy  and  regular  comedy. 
Some  relaxation  of  this  rule  bas,  however,  taken  place  by  the 
admission  of  the  productions  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  M.  Alex.  Dumas, 
M.  Scribe,  etc.,  which,  with  ail  their  merits,  certainly  do  not 
reach  the  élévation  of  style  heretofore  deemed  essential  to  the 
highest  order  of  the  drama.  Of  the  performers,  Mlle.  Mars 
nearly  alone  sustained  for  a  time  the  ancient  renown  of  this 
national  théâtre,  and  comedy  was  consequently  in  the  ascen-<- 
daiit  ;  but  she  bas  now  left  the  stage,  and  the  classic  tragedy  of 
France  bas  vindicated  its  rights,  principally  by  the  powers  of  a 
young  and  admirable  performer,  MUe.Rachel,  who  in  the  highest 
wallcs  of  tragedy  bas  attained  tlie  same  eminence  as  that  inimi- 
table actress  in  comedy.  For  the  support  of  this  théâtre, 
206,000  fr.  are  annually  allotted  by  Government. 

Piicis  OF  ÀDMistioif.— stalles,  loges  de  la  galerie,  du  rez-de-cbaussée, 
balcon,  et  premières  de  face,  6  fr.  60  c.  Orchestre,  5  fr.  Premières  de 
c^té,  première  galerie,  5  fr.  Secondes  loges,  4  fr.  Galerie  de  secondes 
loges,  S  fr.  Troisièmes  loges  du  centre,  3  fr.  75  c.  Parterre  2  fr.  20  c. 
Seconde  galerie,  i  fr.  80  c.  Amphithéâtre,  i  fr.  25  e.— Doors  open  at  0  ; 
performances  begin  at  7. 

The  Odéon,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Second  Théâtre  Français, 
was  built  in  1779,  burnt  down  in  1799,  and  rebuilt,  in  1807. 
The  interior  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  but 
restored  in  1820.  The  exterior  is  1G8  feet  in  lengtb,  112  in 
breadtb,  and  64  in  height.  The  principal  front  is  ornamented 
wilh  a  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns  ascended  by  steps.  The 
vestibule  is  small;  two  bandsome  stone  staircases  lead  from  it 
to  the  interior,  which  holds  1600  persons.  The  décorations  are 
tastefully  executed,  giving  the  théâtre  a  light  and  élégant  ap- 
pearance,  and  the  saloon  is  bandsome.  Upon  the  last  restora- 
Uon  of  this  théâtre  every  possible  précaution  was  adopted  in 
case  of  fire  to  prevent  the  fiâmes  extending  from  one  part  of 
the  building  to  another.  The  performances  hère  consist  of  tra- 
gédies, comédies,  and  other  dramatic  pièces.  The  director  of 
Ihe  Company  bas  the  théâtre  rent-free  from  Government. 

Pkicbs  of  Admission.— Avant-scènes  des  premières  et  des  baignoires, 
6  fr.  Balcon,  4  fr.  Premières  loiies  fermées  de  face,  5  fr.   Avant-scènes 
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des  deuxièmes,  4  Tr.  Premières  loges  découverles*  4  fr.  Deaiièmes  leget; 
fermées,  avant-scénes  des  iroisièmes,  3  fr.  Stalles  d'orchestre,  4  fr. 
Baignoires,  3  fr.  Deuxièmes  loges  découvertes,  2  fr.  Troisièmes  loges 
1  fr.  so  c.  et  1  fr-  25  c.  Parterre  i  fr.  50  c.  Loges  du  centre,  i  fr. 

Théâtre  du  Gymnase,  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle,  was  erected 
In  1820,  and  présents  a  plain  front  to  the  boulevard.  The  vestl- 
,  bule  is  small;  the  house,  which  will  contain  1280  spectators, 
is  well  suiled  both  for  hearing  and  seeing.  The  performances 
are  hmited  to  vaudevilles  and  comédies;  most  of  the  dramatic 
productions  of  Scribe  were  written  for  this  théâtre.  The  Com- 
pany is  good. 

Pricbs  of  ÀDMiisioR.— Avant-scènes,  premières  loges  fermées,  loges 
d'entresol,  balcon,  stalles  d'orchestre,  5  fr.  Baignoires,  orchestré,  4  fr. 
Première  galerie,  2  fr.  75  c.  Premières,  et  deuxièmes  loges  fermées, 
3  fr.  25  c.  Deuxièmes  loges,  i  fr.  75  c.  Troisièmes  loges,  galeries  des 
deuxièmes,  i  fr.  95  c.  Parterre,  i  fr.  25  c— Doors  open  at  6;  perform- 
ances begin  al  half-past  6. 

Théâtre  du  Vaudeville,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  formerlj  the 
Opéra  Comique,  was  opened  in  1827.  It  présents  a  nairow 
front,  ornamented  witb  columns  of  the  lonic  and  Corinthiao 
orders,  pilasters,  and  niches,  in  which  statues  are  placed.  The 
interior  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  liolds  1200  persons.  The 
décorations  of  the  house  are  not  devoid  of  taste,  and  its  siie, 
wbich  rendered  it  unfit  for  an  opéra,  is  suited  to  the  présent 
description  of  performances.  The  company  is  good. 

pRicEs  OF  Admission.— Avant-scènes  du  rez-de-chaussée  et  de  U  ga- 
lerie, 6  fr.  Avant-scène,  baignoires  des  premières,  stalles  d'ortbestre, 
et  loges  fermées  du  rez-de-cbausséc  de  face,  5  fr.  Premières  loges,  avaoï- 
scènes  des  deuxièmes,  deuxièmes  loges  grillées  de  face,  4  fr.  Baignoires, 
slalles  de  la  galerie,  4  fr.  Deuxièmes  loges  de  côté.  3  fr.  Balcon,  2fr.  soc.  i 
Deuxième  balcon,  2  fr.  Seconde  galerie,  i  fr.  Parterre  2  fr.— Doors 
open  at  6;  performances  begin  at  from  half-past  6  to  7. 

Théâtre  des  Variétés,  Boulevard  Montmartre. — This  théâtre, 
built  by  M.  Cellerier,  was  opened  in  1807.  Us  front,  though 
small,  is  pure  in  style,  and  decorated  with  two  ranges  of 
columns,  Doric  and  lonic,  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  Oo  the 
ground-floor  is  a  vestibule,  from  which  flights  of  stairs  lead  to 
the  first  lier  of  boxes  and  the  saloon,  over  the  vestibule.  The 
house  can  accommodate  1240  persons.  Vaudevilles  and  farces 
are  performed  hère. 

pRicEs  OF  Admission.  —  Avant-scènes  des  premières  et  du  ret-de- 
chaussée,  6  fr.  Baignoires  de  face,  loges  de  la  galerie,  premières  lo^es 
de  face,  slalles,  et  balcon,  5  fr.  Slalles  d'orchesire,  5  fr.  Orcbestrr, 
première  galerie,  loges  de  face  du  second  rang,  4  fr.  Loges  de  cOie  du 
-ccond  rang,  2  fr.  50  c.    Slalles  du  pourtour,  2  fr.  50  c.   Parterre  rt 
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deoiiéme  galerie,  2fr.— Doors  open  at  6;  performances  begin  at  balf- 
pasi  6,  and  aomeiimes  at  7. 

Théâtre  ikj  Palais  Royal  occupies  Ihe  site  of.the  ancieot 
Théâtre  Montpensier,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Ihe  Palais 
Royal,  and  was  opened  in  1831.  It  is  neatly  decorated  within, 
but  is  of  very  smsîll  dimensions  ;  the  number  of  places  is  only 
930.  Vaudevilles  and  farces  are  performed  hère  by  an  excellent 
Company,  and  it  is  a  most  successful  théâtre. 

pucBop  ÂDWfsion.  —  stalles  de  balcon,  avant-scènes,  S  fr.  Pre- 
mières de  face,  stalles  d'orchestre,  4  fr.  Première  galerie ,  3  fr.  Afant- 
scènes  des  deuxième .  8  fr.  Premières  galeries  découvertes ,  baignoires, 
et  deuxième  balcon,  3  fr.  50  c.  Troisièmes  loges ,  2  fr.  Seconde  galerie, 
1  fr.  50  c.  Parterre,  i  fr.  35  c.  —  Doors  open  at  6 ,  performances  begin 
atbatf  past  0,  and  sometimes  at  7. 

Théâtre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  Boulevard  St.  Martin.» 
The  Opera-house  having  been  burnt  in  1781,  this  ediflce,  used 
for  a  time  in  its  stead,  was  planned  and  built  in  75  days.  It  is 
coBstructed  of  wood  and  plaster,  and,  though  large  and  con- 
yenient  within,  is  externally  one  of  the  most  inélégant  build- 
ings in  Paris.  It  has  no  vestibule,  and  the  saloon  is  very  small, 
but  the  salle  holds  1803  persons.  Dramas,  etc.,  are  performed 
hère,  and  occasionally  pièces  of  a  higher  standard. 

Puces  ot  admission. —Avant-scènes  des  premières,  des  secondes, 
et  du  rez-de-chaussèe,  premières  loges  grillées  de  face,  5  fr.  Secondes 
loR«s  grillées,  stalles  de  balcon,  4  fr.  Balcon  de  face,  stalles  d'orchestre, 
3fr  Baignoires  orchestre,  première  galerie,  premières  loges  découvertes, 
deuxième  rang,  avant-scènes  des  troisièmes,  2fr.  50  c.  Loges  du  centre, 
'fondes  loges,  2  fr.  Parterre,  amphithéâtre,  i  fr.  50.  Begias  at  about  6. 

Théâtre  de  l'Ambigu  Comique,  Boulevard  de  Bondy. — The 
AiQbigu  Comique  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  having  been 
destroyed  by  tire,  this  house  was  erected  by  StoufT  and  Le- 
<^ointre,  and  opened  in  1838.  The  front  is  omamented  at  each 
storey  with  columns  supporting  a  comice  and  entablature,  and 
Ihe  upper  storey,  instead  of  Windows,  contains  niches  with 
*Hegorical  statues.  The  péristyle  is  surmounted  by  a  terrace, 
^d  the  ground-floor  next  the  boulevard  is  skirted  with  shops. 
l'he  théâtre  contains  1900  places.  Melodramas  and  vaudevilles 
3fe  performed  hère. 

pucBs  OF  Admission.  —  Avant-scènes  du  rez-de-cbaiisséo  et  des  pre- 
'^^fes,  s  fr.  Premières  loges  de  face,  4  fr.  Stalles  de  balcon.  3  fr,  Bai- 
KBoires  grillées,  stalles  d'orchestre  et  de  galerie,  premières  loges  décou- 
vres, deaxièmcs  loges  de  foyer,  avant-scènes  des  secondes,  2  fr.  50  c. 
Orchestre,  première  galerie,  2me.  loges  découvertes,  2  fr  60  c.  Avant- 
*^Qcs  des  troisièmes,  2me.  galerie,  premier  balcon,  baignoires  décou- 
vertes, ifr.  75.  2mo.  balcon,  tfr.  50.  Parterre,  ifr.  25.  Begiosat about,  a. 
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Cirque  Olympiqce. — Equestrian  performances  were  first  in- 
troduced  at  Paris  by  Messrs.  Astley,  of  London,  in  the  Urne  of 
the  Directory,  and  their  company  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Franconi,  in  the  time  of  Napoléon.  There  are  two  théâtres  of 
this  name;  one  for  performances  in  winter,  the  other  in  som- 
mer. The  former  is  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and  was  bidlt 
in  1827,  the  building  in  the  rue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple  having 
been  burnt  in  1826.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  The 
roof  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  stage,  as  well  as  ail  the  entrances 
leading  to  it,  can  be  completely  separated  from  the  bouse  bj 
a  curtain  and  doors  of  iron.  The  front  is  plain;  the  interior, 
besides  a  stage,  contains  a  circus  in  place  of  the  pit,  and  holds 
1800  persons.  Military  melodramas,  in  which  cavalry  are  in- 
troduced,  are  chiefly  represented  hère,  with  equestrian  exer- 
cises. The  priées  of  admission  vary  from  1  fr.  to  4  fr.,  and  tiie 
performances  begin  between  6  and  7. 

The  summer  théâtre  is  in  the  Champs  Élysées,  Avenue  de 
Marigny.  It  is  a  spacious  polygonal  building  of  sixteen  sides, 
built  of  stone,  with  an  élégant  pedimented  porch  to  the  East, 
surmounted  with  a  bronze  figure  of  ahorse.  Panels  with  horsc^ 
heads  omament  the  sides.  The  interior  présents  the  appearaoce 
of  an  immense  Moorish  hall,  the  roof  being  supportée  by  lighl 
iron  columns,  and  painted  together  with  the  panels  in  licfa 
colours  with  gilding.  The  ceiling  is  tastefuUy  arranged  îd 
compartments  representing  equestrian  figures,  and  from  ils 
centre,  over  the  circus,  hangs  a  chandelier  with  130  gas  jets. 
Round  the  circus  are  ranged  sixteen  circles  of  seats,  holdiog 
6,000  persons  ;  the  eight  lower  ones  being  fitted  up  with  stalli. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  orchestra,  with  the  door  leading 
to  the  manège  and  other  appendages  of  the  théâtre.  The  yen- 
tilation  is  admirably  contrived.  The  admission  is  1  fr.  and 
2  fr.,  and  the  performances,  which  are  exclusively  equ^trian, 
commence  at  8. 

Théâtre  de  la  Gaitê,  Boulevard  du  Temple.— This  thealKt 
originally  built  in  1808,  was  burnt  down  in  1835,  and  re-opened 
a  few  montiis  afterwards.  It  holds  1800  spectators.  The  per- 
formances are  vaudevilles  and  melodramas. 

Pbices  or  Admission.  —  ATant-scénes  des  premières  et  do  rei-4e- 
cliaussée,  4  fr.  Premières  loges  de  face  et  baignoires  fermées,  S  fr. 
Deuxièmes  loges  de  face,  stalles  de  balcon  et  d'ampbilbéâU'e,  2  fr.  so  c. 
Premières  loges  découvertes,  deuxièmes  avaniscènes.  .stalles  d*or- 
cbeslre,  orchestre  adossé,  2  fr.  25  c.  Première  galerie  de  cOlé,  2  fr. 
Orobeslre  et  pourtour,  i  fr.  so  c.  Deuxième  galerie,  troisièmes  •▼•»- 
scènes,  i  fr.  25  c.  Parterre,  i  fr,  Begins  at  about  e. 
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Théâtre  des  Folies  Dramatiques,  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
fected  in  1830,  may  be  classed,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  per- 
ormanees,  with  the  preceding.  It  holds  1400  persons. 

P&iCES  op  ADMISSION.  —  Premières  loges  de  face,  2  fr.  25  c.  Avant- 
cènes  do  rez-de-chaussée,  2  fr.  75  c.  Avant-scènes  des  premières,  2  fr. 
Oc.  Stalles  des  premières,  de  face,  i  fr.  75  c  Balcon, baignoires,  avant- 
cènes,  1  fr.  50  c.  Orchestre,  i  fr.  Parterre^  75  c  — Doors  open  at 
bout  5;  performances  begin  at  6  to  half  past. 

Théâtre  des  Délassements  Comiques,  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
>pened  in  1841.— U  contains  1 100  places.  Gomic  représentations, 
:omprising  farces,  vaudevilles,  and  little  dramas,  are  performed. 

Pkices  of  Admission.  —  Avant-scènes,  2  fr.  50  c.  Loges  grillées  de 
ace,  premières  loges,  2fr.  Stalles  d'amphithéâtre,  i  fr.  50  c.  Orchestre, 
i  fr.  25  c.  Parterre,  première  galerie,  75  c.  Deuxième  galerie,  40  c. 

Théâtre  Beaumarchais,  Boulevard  St.  Antoine,  erected  in  1836. 
-It  contains  1226  places.  Farces,  vaudevilles,  and  little  melo- 
Iramas  are  performed  hère. 

P&iCEs  OF  Admission.  —  Avant-scènes  des  premières  et  rez-de-chaus« 
>èe,  3  Tr.  Loges  de  face,  3  fr.  Stalles,  première  galerie,  2  fr.  Loges  de 
'6té,  orchestre,  i  fr.  Pourtour,  90  c.  Parterre,  75  c.  Seconde  galerie, 
rs  c.  Troisième  galerie,  40  c.  Begins  at  about  6. 

Théâtre  du  Panthéon,  rue  St.  Jacques.— -This  house,  opened 
fl  1832,  reflects  censure  on  the  government  for  having  per- 
milted  the  conversion  into  a  théâtre  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Bendict,  one  of  the  earliest  temples  of  Chrislianity  erected 
in  Paris.  U  was  rebuilt  in  1517,  and  was  famous  in  the  days  of 
Ihe  Ligue  as  the  parish  church  of  the  celebrated  Jean  Boucher, 
who  maintained  from  ils  pulpit  the  justice  of  the  assassination 
of  Henry  111.  The  body  of  the  church  now  forms  the  théâtre. 
The  performances  are  vaudevilles  and  melodramas.  The  num- 
ber  of  places  is  1200. 

Pmces  of  Admission.  —  Premier  balcon,  avant-scènes  des  premières, 
slalles,  2  fr.  50  c.  Premières  loges  de  face,  2  fr.  Avant-scènes  des  se^ 
condes,  slalles  d'orchestre,  stalles  de  galerie,  premières  loges,  i  fr.  50  c. 
Deuxième  galerie,  i  fr.  25.  Orchestre  adossé,  i  fr.  Orchestre,  75  c. 
Parterre,  premier  amphithéâtre,  60  c.  Begins  at  about  6. 

Théâtre  du  Luxemdourg,  rue  de  Fleurus. — Comic  pièces,  pan- 
tomimes, melodramas,  and  vaudevilles.  Admission  8  to  25  sous. 

Théâtre  St.  Marcel,  rue  Pascal,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Mar- 
ceau.—For  petty  vaudevilles  and  melodramas  of  the  intense 
sort.  Admission  from  6  to  50  sous. 

Théâtre  de  M.  Comte,  Passage  Choiseul.— The  actors,  who 
are  ail  young,  perform  vaudevilles,  comédies,  etc.,  with  great 
ability.  To  thèse  are  occasionally  added  tricks  with  cards,  etc., 
and  ventriloquism.  For  children  it  is  the  most  amusing  of  the 
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Parisian  théâtres.  M.  Comte  i^ves  rej^resentations  of  legerde- 
maia,  etc.»  at  private  houses;  the  charge  varies  from  100  lo 
300  fr.  for  Ihc  evening's  performance. 

Pricks  of  Admissio».  -  Àvant-scénes,  5  ff.  Loges  de  face,  3  fr.  Or- 
chestre, 3  fr.  Pourtour,  première  galerie,  loges  de  côté,  2  fr.  Parterre, 
deuxième  galerie,  i  fr.  Begins  at  about  6. 

Gymnase  t)Es  Enfants,  Passage  de  l'Opéra,  opened  in  1839.— 
It  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  not  so  attractive.  Â  fire  ha?iDg 
lately  destroyed  part  of  the  interior,  it  is  doubtful  whether  tiw 
théâtre  will  be  reopened. 

pRicEs  OF  Admission  from  15  sous  to  3  francs.  —  Begios  ai  aboatc 

Théâtre  des  Funambules,  Boulevard  du  Temple.— Repe- 
daûcing  and  comic  représentations  with  a  clown,  etc. 

Admission  from  5  to  25  sous.  —  Begiht  al  about  balf  pâst  5. 

Théâtre  Lazary,  Boulevard  du  Temple.-^A  species  of  spec- 
tacle for  the  lovt'er  classes  and  children  ;  fbr  Ibe  latter  tlim  Js 
a  day  performance.  Admission  3  to  i6  sous. 

Théâtre  Séraphin,  121 ,  Palais  Royal.— This  Is  a  kind  of  puppel- 
show,  with  mechanical  figures,  called  Ombres  Chinùises,  etct 
and  is  the  delight  of  children  and  nursery-maids. 

ADMissioif  15  to  so  sous.  -^  Performances  at  i,  and  at  7. 

Théâtres  de  la  Banlieoë.— Thèse  small  théâtres  behig  wflli- 
out  the  harrters,  and  consequently  at  a  distance  n*om  most  of 
Uie  places  of  amusement  in  Paris,  are  generally  well  attendeJ 
by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs.  The  exterior  appearance  al 
some  of  them  Is  neat.  The  pièces  perfbrmed  are  vaudevilles, 
petty  comédies,  and  cven  tragédies.  The  Théâtre  Monimartn, 
at  Montmartre  ;  the  ThééUre  des  Batignoïles,  near  the  Barrièn 
de  Clichy  ;  the  Théâtre  de  Belleville,  by  the  Barrière  de  la  Coiu^ 
tille,  and  the  Théâtre  du  Mont  Parnasse,  beyond  the  barri«« 
of  the  same  name,  give  représentations  daily;  the  Théâtre  * 
Grenelle,  at  Grenelle,  two  or  Ihree  times  a-week;  IhelWrfw 
des  Thèmes,  beyond  the  Barrière  du  Roule,  Sundays;  •*• 
Théâtre  du  Ranelagh,  beyond  Passy,  oear  the  gâte  leacùaç  !■•• 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  sometunes  in  summer*  The  adatok» 
varies  from  6  to  30  sous. 

CONCERTS» 
Tliere  are  permanent  concerts  of  imtramenlal  mttsic  este* 


one  open  is  the  Concert  VioieHné,  in  Uie  me  Vlviemie,  wittt 
a  lai^e  orchestra,  instnisieatal  aod  ^«cal,  peHémsaH  Om  mm 
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(QUSic  in  vogue.  Priées  of  admission  :  Loge  de  4  places,  10  fr.  ; 
loge  de  2  places  e  fr.  ;  stalles,  avant^cènes,  galeries,  2  fr.  ; 
pourtour,  i  fr.  50  c.  ;  parquet,  1  fr. 

Ûccasional  and  Morning  Concerts  are  ft*equent  In  ail  seasons, 
but  particularly  in  winier.  Tliey  generally  lake  place  at  the 
Comervatoire  de  Musiqm,  No.  2,  rue  Bergère,  in  the  saloons 
of  Ihe  several  Tlieatres,  or  in  rooms  bclonging  lo  some  of  Ihe 
principal  musical-instrument-makers. 

EXHIBITIONS,    PUBLIC   GAUDENS,   BALLS,   KTC, 

DioRAMA.— This  well-known  exhibition,  first  established  in 
France,  and  brought  lo  perfection  by  MM,  Daguerre  and  Bou- 
lon, was  corapletely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1839.  A  new  one 
m%  opened  in  1843  by  M.  Bouton,  and  meels  with  much 
encouragement. 

Navalorama,  Place  de  la  Concorde.— Al  Ihe  enlrance  of  the 
Champs  Élysées  is  a  Naval  Panorama,  in  which  the  vesselg  and 
ivater  are  in  motion  ;  it  wiU  be  found  weU  worth  a  visit. 

Panorama.— In  Ihe  Champs  Élysées,  near  Ihe  river  side,  is 
anolber  exhibition  of  Ihis  descriplion,  similar  lo  Ihose  so  weU 
Imown  in  London. 

Salon  pe  Figures,  54,  Boulevard  du  Temple.— This  is  an 
exhibition  of  wax-work  représentations  of  celebraled  charac- 
içrs,  some  of  which  are  well  executed.  Admission  30c.  and  16o. 

Jedx  de  Paumk  (Tbnnis-courts).— There  were  several  build- 
ings approprialed  lo  thèse  exercises  ;  al  présent,  Ihe  only  one 
is  in  the  Passage  Sandrié,  No,  8, 

Pigçon-Srooting,  al  Ihe  Liltle  Park  of  Monceaux,  Barrière 
de  Monceaux.— Mr,  T.  Bryon  established  Ihis  amusement  in 
1832.  The  malches  lake  place  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday,  from  Seplember  until  May,  and  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  Ihe  resl  of  the  year.  Supporled  by  a  club,  eon- 
sisting  of  the  élite  of  the  French  capital,  the  direolor  is  bound 
lo  fumish  2000  birds  a-week,  if  required.  Any  gentleman  may 
shoot  by  paying  4  fr.  per  day  as  a  non-subscriber.  During  tlie 
wlnter  Ihe  pigeons  are  9fr.  per  dozen,  and  in  the  summer,  12fr. 
Wild  rabbit,  quail,  and  sparrow  shooling,  Subscriplion  lo  tlie 
club,  3  monlbs,  40fr.  ;  G  months,  60fr.  ;  12  months,  lOOfr. 

Balls.— Dancing  being  the  favourite  amusement  with  the 
Parisians  bolh  in  winter  and  summer,  there  is  no  quarler  of 
ilie  capital  in  which  ball-rooms  suited  to  ail  classes  are  nol  lo 
be  found.  The  principal  places  during  winter  are— Cirguc  de$ 
Ifvâei,  45,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Honore;  Prado^  near  the  Palais 
lie  Juslice  ;  Bal  JHont$$quieu,  rue  Montesquieu;  Salon  de  Man, 
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75,  rue  du  Bac.  Besides  thèse  there  is  an  innumerable  variety 
of  ball-rooms  of  a  lower  description.  In  summer  dancing  takes 
place  in  gardens  within  or  immediatelj  adjoining  the  capital. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  ones  :—La  Chaumière, 
Boulevard  Mont  Parnasse  ;  its  garden  is  small,  but  tastefully 
laid  out.— io  Chartreuse,  between  the  Observatory  and  the 
Luxembourg  garden.— Prado  d:Été,  also  near  the  Obsenratory. 
—Montagne  Bclleville,  close  to  the  barrier.— The  amusem^ts 
in  thèse  gardens  are  nearly  similar.  The  company  is  not  very 
sélect,  the  femalepart  consistingchieflyof(/rûetee5.  Gentlemen 
may  go  en  garçon,  but  a  lady  cannot  appear  in  theai,  nor  in 
the  ball-rooms  above  mentioned.  An  exception  must  be  made 
in  favour  of  Ranelagh,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
close  to  Passy,  where  halls  are  given  once  or  Iwice  a-week, 
and  of  the  Jardin  Mabille^  Champs  Élysées.  Balls  take  place 
also  at  St.  Gloud,  Sceaux,  Enghien,  and  Montmorency,  but  are 
not  so  well  attended  as  Ranelagh. 

Guinguettes. — Guinguettes  are  the  bouses  or  gardens  of  (rat- 
teurs,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  lower  classes  resori  to  then 
in  greal  numbers,  particularly  on  Sundays  and  Mondays.  Thèse 
establishments  were  originally  very  inferior  and  cheap,  but  some 
of  them  hâve  since  been  patronised  by  the  middUng  classes,  and 
afTord  pretty  good  accommodation.  Âmong  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  Vendanges  de  Bourgogne,  Faubourg  du  Temple;  Jarda 
de  la  Gaîté,  Barrière  du  Maine  ;  the  Salon  Desnoyez,  Barrière  de 
la  Gourtille;  the  Ferme,  upon  the  hill  of  Montmartre  ;  the  Ue 
d'Amour,  at  Belleville  ;  le  Salon  du  Feu  Étemel ,  Boulevard  de 
THÔpilal.  When  a  guinguette  adds  an  orchestra  and  a  bail- 
room  to  its  other  attractions,  it  is  called  a  bastringue,  Tbe 
houses  which  sell  only  wine  and  liquors  are  denominated 
guinches.  The  stranger  may  as  well  look  in  at  some  of  thèse 
places,  as  it  will  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  tbe 
character  and  manners  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  Carnival  and  Masked  Balls.  (1) — The  camival  takes  plaee 

(1)  The  first  bail  to  which  the  public  were  adinitted,  withoot  disliae- 
tion.  on  payment  of  money,  was  given  at  the  Opéra,  2d  Januarj  J7i&, 
a  license  baving  been  granted  by  tbe  Régent  Duke  of  Orléans  ibe  yeir 
preceding.  The  prire  of  tbe  ticket  was  (ive  livres.  In  I7i7,  tbe  ciclasive 
privilège  of  giving  thera  was  granted  to  the  Opéra  ;  notwithstanding  wbicb 
balls  wer^given  at  other  théâtres  during  tbe  ten  years  for  which  the  pci- 
vilege  was  granted.  It  was  at  the  Opéra  Comique  of  tbat  day  ibat  tbe  tétt 
of  boarding  ovcr  the  pit  to  a  level  wiih  the  stage,  for  the  parpose  of  djac- 
ing.  was  flrst  effcted  by  Father  Sébastian,  a  Carmélite  friar  and  mecka- 
nical  genius,  at  the  suggestion  of  tbe  Chevalier  de  Bouillon.  In  i746,àtlb 
had  80  mucb  increased  in  public  favour,  tbat  the  Direetor  of  tbe  Opcn 
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during  llie  five  or  six  weeks  preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  and  is  llie 
season  of  masked  and  fancy  balls  in  private  society,  and  at  Ihe 
varions  places  of  public  amusement;  masks  appear  in  Ihe  streels 
only  on  tlie  Dimanche,  the  Lundis  and  the  Mardi  Gras,  and 
Mi-Carême,  On  thèse  days,  crowds  of  persons  in  fancy  dresses» 
many  of  them  masked,  and  exbibiting  ail  sorts  of  anlics,  appear 
in  the  streets,  principally  on  the  northern  Boulevards,  and 
immense  crowds  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  fool,  assemble 
lo  witness  the  gaieties  of  the  scène.  The  Carnival  was  prohibited 
in  1790,  and  not  resumed  till  Bonaparte  was  èlected  first  con- 
sul. Its  restoration  caused  great  joy  to  the  Parisians,  and  for 
some  years  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauly  and  richness  of 
the  costumes  displayed  on  thèse  annual  festivals;  but  it  bas 
now  losl  many  of  its  charms,  and  the  masks  are  comparatively 
few.  After  parading  the  streets,  the  masks  repair  to  the  varions 
masked  balls  of  every  description  which  abound. — The  Public 
Masked  Balls  take  place  on  fixed  days  throughout  the  Carni- 
val, being  given  at  almost  ail  the  théâtres,  at  the  Salle  Vi- 
tienne,  etc.  The  most  selecl  are  at  the  Opera-house  and  the 
Opéra-Comique,  where  they  begin  at  midnight,  and  continue 
till  day-break.  Gentlemen  can  go  in  plain  clothes  and  un- 
masked  ;  ladies  are  aliowed  to  go  in  fancy  dresses,  and  ought 
lo  be  always  masked.  Thèse  balls  are  very  well  managed;  the 
new  music  of  Ihe  year  is  always  heard  there;  and  they  présent 
a  gay  and  amusing  spectacle.  The  charge  is  from  3  fr.  to  10  fr.  ; 
refreshments  and  supper  may  be  had.— The  procession  of  the 
Bœuf  Gras  for  âges  past  bas  been  celebrated  at  Paris  on  the 
Dimanche  and  Mardi  Gras,  when  the  prize  ox,  preceded  by 
music,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of  butchers 
lantastically  dressed,  is  led  through  the  streets.  The  ox  is 
covered  with  embroidery,  and  bis  head  adorned  with  laurel; 
formerly  he  carried  on  bis  back  a  child,  called  Roi  des  Bouchers, 
decorated  with  a  blue  scarf,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  sceptre 
and  in  the  other  a  sword.  The  child  now  foUows  the  Bceuf 

petitioned  for  a  restriction  of  their  number,  and  about  that  time  several 
persons  were  proceeded  against  for  giving  balls  with  saleable  tickets  in 
private  bouses,  some  not  of  the  best  réputation.  Towards  tbe  end  of  the 
last  century  the  balls  were  or{;anised  at  ihe  Opéra  nearly  on  the  same 
plan  as  at  the  présent  day,  but  with  much  less  splendour  of  décoration  ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  a  contemporary  writer  as  a  matter  of  astonish- 
roent,  that  **22  lustres,  with  12  bougies  each,  32  branches  with  2  each, 
10  girandoles,  with  5  eacb,  with  flambeaux,  lampions,  and  pots-à-feu  to 
light  the  approaches,  were  seen  with  60  musicians,  balf  at  each  end  of 
th»  théâtre.  " 
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GfOM  in  a  trîumpbal  car,  but  without  iceptra  or  sword.  Hit  o>(i 
practioe  U,  however,  sometîmas  reverted  to. 

R{:views.<^From  tUe  loililary  character  of  Ihe  Prencb  aaUon, 
and  the  groat  number  of  troops  forming  the  garnson  o(  Paris, 
reviewi  frequ^nlly  taka  place.  The  National  Guardi  and  régi- 
ments on  duty  ai  the  Tuileries  are  paraded  with  miUtary  musi^^ 
in  the  court  oC  the  palace  every  moming  at  about  d  in  savmtt 
and  10  in  winter,  and  the  troops  of  the  garrison  are  oftan  riy 
viewed  by  the  king  or  the  princes.  In  the  Champ  de  Mari 
lield-days  frequenUy  lake  place.  At  the  King's  Fête,  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  Ihe  Fêtes  of  July,  grand  reviews  sometimes  fom 
leading  fealures  of  the  public  cérémonies. 

Hobsc-Races.— The  sports  of  the  turf  hâve  wilhin  a  few  yean 
becorae  much  more  gênerai  among  the  Parisian  nobility  and 
gentry  ihan  formerJy,  and  great  attention  is  now  deyoled  \a 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  Raees  take  place  an- 
nually  in  May  and  September.  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  Chao- 
tiUy,  and  at  Versailles,  (l)  The  principal  prizes  at  thèse  tbrcc 
places  are  awarded  by  the  French  Jockey  Club,  also  called  Uie 
Société  d'Mncourageimnt  pour  l'Amélioration  de  la  Bac9  du 
Chevauw  en  France,  This  club,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Uie  BoU' 
levard  and  the  rue  Grange  Batelière,  consists  of  about  300  meia- 
bers,  and  was  first  founded  at  Mr.  Bryon's,  Tivoli  Gardeos,  in 
1S33,  The  May  races  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  take  plflce  on  three 
separale  days  ;  the  prizes  in  ail  amount  to  about  30,000  fr., 
besides  considérable  sweepstakes  and  matcbes,  subscribed  for 
by  the  French  Jockey  Club,  tn  September,  races  occur  on  four 
days»  and  the  prizes  are  given  partly  by  tiia  arrondissemeol, 
and  partly  by  the  King,  Their  aggregate  amount  is  more  tbao 
35,000  francs,  with  considérable  sweepstakes,  besides  sevenl 
private  malcbes  that  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  the  Bois  At 
Boulogne  private  n^atches  frequently  take  place,  and  steeple- 
chases  are  rua  from  time  to  lime  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Tlu 
lime  and  amount  of  Uie  prizes  are  regularly  announced 
beforehand  in  tlie  journals,  and  parlicularly  in  Galignanfs 
MMsengfir,  Tlie  Jockey  Club  keeps  a  stud-i-book,  and  publisbee 
a  racing  calendar,  as  in  England.  (2) 

Public  FÊTES.-^The  public  fêtes  are  beld  in  the  Chaœpt 

Cl)  There  are  alsp  races  once  a-ye/ir  al  Houen  and  Havre. 

(2)  Tt)e  ciui)  accords  prizes  for  nevvjy  estabiisbed  races  in  Uiedeparl- 
ments,  lo  encouragie  ili^  sports  ofilie  Franch  turf,  and  the  aroelioraiioi 
pf  llie  treed  of  Hhorpwgh-bred  stock  iu  Ff^nce,  Tbe  ¥t^cU  Raciiig  O 
ï^ndar,  frow  me  to  >S43,  edijled  by  Mr.  JJryoDtfprgïs  a  yoM,  Itis  l«^ 
had  al  Messrs.  Galignani  and  Co.'s  Library,  i8,  rue  Yivienne, 
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Élysées  and  at  Uie  Barrière  du  Trône,  on  Ihe  anniversaries  of 
the  King's  fêle-day,  May  l,  and  tlie  Révolution  of  1830,  July  29, 
In  Uie  différent  areas  of  the  Champs  Élysées  are  rope^dancers, 
jugglers,  buffoong,  orcbegtras  for  dancers,  mâts  de  cocagne» 
and  stages  for  dramatic  représentations.  In  the  evening  the 
ayeoues  and  walks  are  iUuminated,  as  well  as  the  garden  of 
Ihe  Tuileries.  Allhough  upon  thèse  occasions  the  multitude  is 
Immense,  few  quarreîs  occur,  and  in  gênerai  order  and  good 
humour  prevail.  Provisions  andwine  were  forroerly  dislributcd 
to  the  populace,  but  the  confusion  and  drunkenness  that  en- 
sued  induced  the  authorities  to  décide  that  the  distribution 
should  in  future  be  made  privately,  to  poor  familles,  by  the 
mayors  of  the  différent  arrondissements,  aided  by  the  members 
of  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance, 

Joutes  sur  l'Eau.— The  watermen  of  the  Seine  formerly 
amused  the  people  with  rowing  and  sailing  matches.  To  thèse 
were  added  mythological  représentations,  with  naval  combats, 
etc.  Aquatic  spprts  still  form  part  of  the  fêtes  of  July,  and  are 
given  at  most  of  the  fêtes  of  villages  on  thebanks  of  the  Seine, 

Mats  m  Cocagne,— This  exercise,  first  introduced  in  Paris 
in  1825,  is  a  favourite  amusement  at  the  public  fêtes  of  tb« 
capital,  as  well  as  at  fairs  in  provincial  t^wns  and  villages.  U 
consijsls  of  a  mast,  60  feet  in  beighl,  smeared  with  soap  and 
grease,'  at  the  top  of  which  are  suspended  prizes,  such  as 
watches,  silver  forks  and  spoons,  sllver  cups,  etc.,  which  fall 
lo  the  lot  of  Ihose  who  succeed  in  reaching  them.  (1) 

SKAiTiNG,-^The  places  most  frequented  for  this  exercise  are 
tlie  basin  de  la  Villette,  the  canal  St.  Martin,  the  basins  in  th© 
Tuileries,  the  gare  de  la  Bastille,  and  tlie  gare  de  la  Râpée. 
PROMENADES. 

Most  of  the  public  promenades  of  Paris  hâve  been  already 
degcribed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  book,  but  they  are  hère 
piaeed  under  one  head  for  the  convenience  of  the  rcader. 

The  Chamfs  Élysées  form  the  largest  place  of  public  exercise 
wilbin  Paris  for  persons  in  carrlages,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot, 
and  ia  many  respects,  during  the  summer  seasou,  the  most 
agreeable.  (See  p.  191.) 

The  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  form  a  most  delightful  walk 
for  the  fashlonable  world.  (See  p.  156.) 

The  Garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  is  generally  frequented  by  thé 
inhabitanls  of  the  centre  of  the  town.  (See  p.  179.) 

(0  li  bas  been  remarked  by  the  journaU,  that  from  the  great  progress 
ÎB  gymoaitici  lately  Jmde  ïn  Franee  iheae  prizes  are  much  m>«ner  reached 
(hap  (wmerly. 
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The  Garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  bas  recently  «ndergone 
great  embellishments,  is  the  principal  promenade  on  the  soutEero 
bank  of  the  Seine.  (See  p.  366.  ) 

The  Garden  of  Plants,  with  its  botanical  collections,  hot- 
houses,  etc.  (See  p.  411.) 

The  Boulevards,  interior  and  exterior,  are  resorted  to  by 
Parisians  of  ail  ranks,  and,  especially  since  those  on  the  northern 
side  bave  been  ligbted  with  gas  and  flagged,  form  bj  ésj  or 
night  amusing  and  healthy  walks.  The  Boulevard  des  Itafiens 
in  particular,  and  those  adjacent,  présent  on  a  fine  autonml 
evening  a  scène  of  the  utmost  gaiety;  the  effect  is  indescrite- 
ble;  a  confusion  of  colours  and  images  bursts  upon  the  ejt,và 
the  whiteness  of  the  bouses,  broken  at  intervais  by  dark 
of  verdure,  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  blaze  of  light 
from  the  splendid  '*  cafés"  and  club-houses,  while  theginiiC 
gas-lights  without  illuminate  the  groups  seated  r<mnd  the  10 
marble  tables  :  rattling  équipages  rush  by,  and  ail  the 
seem  entranced  at  this  hour  in  the  pleasure  of  perfect 
(See  p.  122,  218.) 

The  Park  de  Monceaux,  thougb  the  property  of  the  Kiag^ 
be  visited  by  persons  fumished  with  tickets  (see  p.  201]^ 
forms  a  most  delightful  and  retired  promenade.  ~ 

Bois  de  Boulogne. — This  wood,  about  two  miles  froÉ 
bears  the  name  of  a  village  to  which  it  is  contiguous. 
the  Révolution  its  trees  were  stunted  or  dying  from  âge.  3 
revolutionary  axe  in  part  cleared it;  whalever  was  thefl^gB 
was  felled  in  1814,  to  make  palisades  for  the  barriersoTlM 
at  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies.  In  July,  1815,  aft^t^ 
capitulation,  the  British  troops,  under  the  command  of  tlieli 
of  Wellington,  encamped  there.  Subséquent  planting,  —  ^^ 
growth  from  old  stocks,  bave  now  made  it  a  thick  andta^l 
wood.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  bas  been  long  celebr»<i  f^ 
place  for  duelling  and  suicides.  It  is  the  Hyde  Park  of 
where  the  most  splendid  équipages  and  finest  horses 
capital  are  displayed.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  the  amuali 
cession  or  promenade  de  LongcUamp.  In  one  of  the  prii 
alleys,  near  the  gâte  on  the  Neuilly  road,  are  a  good  cai 
a  restaurant.  The  fortifications  which  pass  along  the  eadeit 
side  of  this  wood  bave  caused  the  destruction  of  one  of  ât 
finest  avenues. 

A  liltle  further  on,  towards  Neuilly,  is  Bagatelle,  a  beautifii 
villa,  erected  by  Bélanger,  in  conséquence  of  a  wager  betwe* 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  the  housc  corfi 
not  be  built  in  60  days;  it  was  finished  in  58.  It  is  now  ^ 
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Hail-road,  Cbnueaëe  du  M  aï  ne. 


af  différent  kinds  of  swine,  and  an  amphithéâtre,  where  lectures 
jjï'e  delivered  upon  veterinary  medicine  and  rural  economy; 
pesides  farriers'  shops,  buildings  for  experiments,  and  a  bee- 

tiouse.  Pupils  from  Ihe  north  of  France  are  admilted  at  Alfort 
pon  the  présentation  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
iiUure,  either  as  boarders,  at  360  fr.  a-year,  or  as  graluilous 
pupils.  The  Minister  of  War  has  40  pupils  in  theschool  deslined 


aresîaûianl.''»^^^  lortilicalions  wîiich  pass  along  ihe  easlem 
side  of  Ihis  wood  hâve  caused  Ihe  destruction  of  one  of  ils 
finest  avenues. 

Alittle  furtheron,  towards  NeuiUy,  is  Bagatelle,  a  beauUM 
villa,  erecled  by  Bélanger,  in  conséquence  of  a  wacep  belween 
the  Counl  d'Artois  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  thaï  the  house  could 
not  be  built  in  60  days;  it  was  finished  in  58.  It  is  now  the 
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poperly  of  the  Marquis  of  Herlford,  who  purchased  it  for 
13,000  fr.,  and  is  fitted  upin  a  style  of  great  élégance  and  luxury. 

Near  Passy,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  is  the  Château  de  la 
luette,  formerly  crown  properly,  but  now  belonging  to  M. 
rard,  and  partly  occupied  as  the  Institution  Orthopédique  of 
.  Jules  Guérin.  Immediately  fronting  Ihis  is  Ranelagh,  a  well- 
Down  and  most  agreeable  place  of  public  amusement.  Il  cou- 
sis of  a  ball-room,  a  small  théâtre,  and  good  gardens,  with  a 
îfé  altached,  where  balls  are  given  every  Sunday  and  Thursday 
uring  the  summer,  and  occasionally  dramatic  représentations. 
:  is  well  atlended,  and  the  subscription  balls  are  the  besl  in 
le  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  Bois  DE  ViNCENNEs,  east  of  Paris,  is  an  agreeable  place 
)r  exercise,  more  retired  than  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  but,  on 
ccount  of  ils  remoteness  from  the  fashionable  quarters  of 
•aris,  nol  so  well  known  as  a  promenade. 

The  Pré  St.  Gervais  and  the  Bois  de  Romainville  are,  the 
ne  an  open  tract  of  land  behind  Belleville  ;  the  olher  a  piclu- 
esque  wood  adjoining  it. 

Both  thèse  spots  and  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  are  much  resorted 
0  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  Parisians  for  pic-nic 
•arties  and  Sunday  excursions. 


ENVIRONS   OF    PARIS. 

[In  the  following  brief  notice  of  the  Environs  of  the  capital  mention  is 
oadeonly  of  places  which  contain  some  objects  of  interesl,  to  make  them 
forlhy  of  a  visit.  For  a  Usl  of  conveyances,  see  annexed  table  of  Fêles.] 

ALFORT.— This  village,  two  leagues  from  Paris,  near  the 
ionfluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  is  celebrated  for  a 
foyal  veterinary  school,  founded  by  Bourgelat,  in  1776.  This 
establishment  possesses  a  library  of  domestic  zoology,  a  cabinet 
Df  comparative  anatomy,  and  another  ofpathology.  There  are 
Use  a  botanical  garden,  hospitals  for  sick  animais,  a  laboralory, 
ï  pharmacy,  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  a  school  of 
practical  agriculture,  a  flock  of  sheep  for  experiments,  a  herd 
of  différent  kinds  of  swine,  and  an  amphithéâtre,  where  lectures 
are  delivered  upon  veterinary  medicine  and  rural  economy; 
besides  farriers'  shops,  buildings  for  experiments,  and  a  bee- 
house.  Pupils  from  the  north  of  France  are  admitted  al  Âlfort 
Upon  the  présentation  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
cullure,  eilher  as  boarders,  at  360  fr.  a-year,  or  as  graluitous 
pupils.  The  Minister  of  War  bas  40  pupils  in  the  school  destined 
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for  yeterinary  senrice  in  Ihc  cavaliy.  They  are  received  ttom 
tbe  âge  of  sixteen  to  tventy-fiTe  ;  and  the  duralion  of  thelr  sta- 
dies  is  four  years.  They  musl  aU  be  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  undersland  arithmelic,  grammar,  and  smith's  work.  Tbe 
number  of  pupils  tbal  can  be  received  is  limited  to  300.  ÀDimals 
tbal  require  treatment  are  admitted  at  a  charge  of  50  sous  a- 
day  for  a  horse,  and  12  sous  for  a  dog.  If  tbeir  ownersare  poor, 
the  only  charge  made  is  for  their  keep.  In  case  of  murrain 
among  catlle,  pupils  or  professors  are  sent  to  treat  them.  Thffe 
are  two  similar  institutions  in  France;  one  at  Lyons,  for  tiie 
central  departments,  and  another  at  Toulouse,  for  the  south.;!) 

ÂRCUEIL. — The  name  is  derived  from  the  arches  of  ttie 
aqueduct,  constructed  by  the  Romans.  (See  p.  128.  )  The  eounlry 
round  is  pleasing  and  pictures<iue;  and  it  abounds  withneal 
country-houses, 

ARGENTEUIL.— A  large  village,  2^  leagucs  north  of  Paris, 
on  the  Seine.  There  was  a  priory  hère,  founded  bu  656,  lo 
which  Eloisa  retired  in  1120,  till  the  Paraclete  was  prépare^ 
for  her  by  Abelard. 

ARNOUVILLE.— Four  leagues  north  of  Paris.  Louis  XVDL 
passed  three  days  m  Uie  château  of  this  place  preyious  lo  bû 
entryinto  Paris,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1815;  and  hère  it  wnUal 
he  drew  up  his  Charter. 

AUTEUIL— a  charming  village,  about  a  league  to  the  wesl 
of  Paris,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  It  was  the  favourite  relreat  of  Boileau,  Molière, 
Racine,  Lafontaine,  La  Chapelle,  Franklin,  Helvetius,  Cabanis, 
Condorcet,  Count  Rumfort,  and  otber  eminent  men.  Il  cooUios 
a  number  of  handsome  villas, 

BELLEVILLE— al  the  exlremity  of  the  faubourg  du  Teoplc 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Paris.  The  side  of  the  hill  is  coy««^ 
with  country-houses  and  a  great  number  of  guinguette*  wbeit 
a  multitude  of  Parisians,  of  the  lower  classes,  assemble  «• 
Sundays  and  holidays, 

BELLEVUE— a  village  two  leagues  west  of  Paris,  delighlW 
situated  on  the  hill  leading  to  Meudon  from  Sèvres,  From  ^ 
terrace  an  enchanting  and  extensive  view  is  obtalned  of  ^ 
and  Ihe  windlngs  of  the  Seine. 

(0  Tbe  annual  cost  to  Goveroment  of  tbe  tbree  veterinary  leboel'^ 
Alfort.  Lyons,  and  Toulouse,  cooiprisiug  allogether  $00  sludeott,  ^ 
492,000  fr.,  being  on  the  average  820  fr.  for  eacb  studenl.  Tbf  a^^f^^ 
number  of  horses  kept  in  ihem  is  1332,  viz.  838  slallions,  127  mares,  îtf 
ooUs,  99fillieH,  and  sodraft  horses  Tbe  expenses  amount  to  t,92i,90oft- 
In  the  sheepfarms  at  Rambouillet,  Perpignan,  and  Lahaycviuï,  there*»» 
1500  animaU,  tbe  keep  of  which  omoums  to  ti6,ooo  fr.  t-year. 
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BERCY.— At  thls  extensive  suburb  of  Paris  a  considérable 
)art  of  the  wine  from  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  brandy,  Ti- 
legar,  and  oii,  for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  is  lànded  as  it 
irrives  from  the  interior»  The  warehouses  are  extensive,  and 
ised  for  bonding  wine. 

BERNY.— *A  village  at  the  junctiott  of  the  Orléans,  Versailles, 
iQd  Ghoisy  roads,  3  leagues  south  of  Paris,  is  noted  for  its 
•teeple-chases,  numerously  and  fashionably  altended. 

BICÊTRE.— This  is  a  celebrated  hospital,  situated  in  the 
îommune  of  Genlilly,  half  a  league  from  the  Barrière  d'Italie, 
)Q  the  road  to  Fontainebleau.  John,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
^ilt  hère,  in  1204,  a  château,  which  was  named  Château  de 
Wincutre^  from  whence  came  Bichestre,  Bicestre,  Bicétre,  The 
Ouke  de  Bcrry  gave  it,  in  1416,  to  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame, 
)f  whom  Louis  Xlll.  bougtit  it  in  1632,  and  erected  on  its  site 
m  hospital  for  mililary  invalids>  which  took  the  tille  of  Com- 
manderie  de  St.  Louis,  Louis  XIY.  Iiaving  built  the  Invalides, 
Ihis  house  was  annexed  lo  the  gênerai  hospital  de  la  Salpê- 
irière.  Bicêtre  is  situated  on  lofty  ground,  and  the  air  is  better 
than  iamost  hospilals  of  Paris.  Greatdifficulty  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  water;  but  two  weils  having  been  sunk  in  1775  to 
172  feet,  water  was  found,  and  is  now  raised  by  machinery. 
Bicêtre  is  used  as  an  asylum  for  indigent  old  men,  and  maie 
luiiaiic&  It  présents  a  square  of  900  feet  on  each  side,  and 
coniains  three  courts.  A  new  divi^on,  constructed  in  1822,  at 
u  expense  of  400,000  fr.,  consists  of  two  piles  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  small  garden  and  ornamented  with  a  péristyle, 
whtve  the  lunatics  walk  when  the  weather  excludes  them  from 
Ihe  garden.  The  indigent  and  infirm  old  men  occupy  the  greater 
[Murt  of  the  building.  They  hâve  no  private  rooms,  but  there  are 
lai^  rooms  with  workshops  and  dormitories,  as  also  several 
gardeos  and  court-yards  for  exercise.  Those  wbo  work  receive 
trifliog  wa^^es,  part  expended  in  procuring  them  better  food, 
and  the  resl  given  them  whea  they  leave.  The  daily  allowance 
lo  the  indigent  is  a  portion  of  soup,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
bread,  four  ounces  of  méat  for  dinner,  vegetables  or  cheese  at 
Di^ht,  and  a  quarter  of  a  phit  of  wine.  The  average  daily  cost 
of  each  individual  is  90  c,  and  the  total  annual  expense  about 
M0,000  fr.  ^t  4he  âge  of  70  they  bave  a  double  portion  of  wine  ; 
aad  when  30  years  in  the  house  receive  a  double  allowance  of 
every  Uiiag.  The  dass  of  persons  called  reposons  are  such  ser- 
vants of  the  hospital  as  are  unable  to  work.  When  sick,  the 
ptu^rs  are  removed  to  tiie  tairmary.  There  are  d,000  beds 
deOinod  for  the  iBdic;eBt.  TlM  most  atticting  apectftcle  tu  tlie 
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interior  of  this  vast  establishment  is  that  of  the  lunatics,  idioi:^, 
and  epileptics,  800  in  number,  who  hâve  in  gênerai  the  same 
allowance  as  the  paupers,  excepling  of  bread,  of  whicli  Ihey 
receive  a  larger  quanlity.  The  insane,  when  dangfimu,  are 
confined  in  a  strait-jacket  and  shut  up.  Otherwise  the  most 
lenient  treatment  is  observed  towards  them  ;  and  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  it,  daily  occupation  is  given  on  a  model  form 
and  bleaching-ground,  called  the  Ferme  Ste,  Anne»  at  the 
Barrière  de  Santé,  where  there  are  also  large  stiesfor  breedin^ 
hogs  of  superior  kinds.  This  method  of  treating  lunatics  bas 
been  found  to  succeed  beyond  ail  expectalion.  Formerlyavast 
prison  was  situated  within  the  walls  of  this  hospital,  in  which 
ail  persons  condemned  to  the  galleys  or  to  death  awaited  their 
punishment.  This  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  new  prison, 
in  the  rue  de  la  Roquette.  Doctors  of  Bicétre  :  for  the  oid  aD4 
intirm,  Rochoux-Horteloup  ;  for  lunatics^  Voisin,  Leuret,  and 
Moreau.  Surgeon,  M.  Nelaton. 

BOURG-LA-REINE,  2  leagues  south  of  Paris,  is  traverscdbt 
the  high  road  to  Orléans.  There  is  a  house  hère,  with  a  park, 
built  by  Henry  IV.  for  Gabrielle  d'Estrées.  Hère  Louis  ÏV. 
received  the  infanta  of  Spain,  in  1722.  The  cattle-market,  called 
Marché  de  Sceaux,  for  the  butchers  of  the  capital,  is  hdd 
every  Monday. 

BUG— a  village  4J  leagues  soulh-west  of  Paris,  is  remart- 
able  for  the  aqueduct  erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  which  convejs 
water  to  Versailles  (half  a  league  distant):  it  is  supportedbj 
19  arches.  Near  this  place  is  the  source  of  the  Bièvre. 

CHANTILLY— a  town  10  leagues  north  of  Paris,  vrasoBce 
celebrated  as  the  résidence  of  the  illustrions  house  of  Gondé. 
The  estate  of  Chantilly  having  lapsed  to  the  crown  in  t^^ 
Charles  VIU.  gave  it  to  Guillaume  de  Montmorency,  bis  nepbe^i 
one  of  whose  descendants  having  forfeited  bis  head  and  \i^ 
estâtes  in  1632,  Louis  XUl.  presented  Chantilly  to  the  PriD«* 
de  Condé,  sister  of  the  duke  alluded  to.  It  wasfinally  preseil^ 
to  tlie  Great  Condé  in  1661,  by  Louis  XIV.  Hère  the  mheritors 
of  that  tille  continued  to  live  in  princely  style  till  the  Reroto* 
tion,  when  the  principal  building  forming  the  palace  was  démo* 
lished,  and  the  works  of  art,  except  such  as  had  been  removed 
and  secreted,  were  destroyed,  together  with  the  garden,  etc. 
On  the  Resloration,  in  1814,  the  remaining  buildings  of  Ih* 
château  were  restored  to  the  house  of  Condé,  and  many  iO" 
provements  were  made  by  its  late  possessor,  who  frequeo*^ 
resided  hère,  and  made  it  bis  principal  hunting-seat.  On  hi* 
melancholy  death  in  1830,  Chantilly  descended  to  the  Duke 
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d'Âumale,  fourth  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  The  château  is 
handsome,  and  contains  some  curious  paintings.  The  stables, 
coach-houses,  etc.,  form  an  immense  range  of  buildings,  and 
cannot  fail  to  altract  the  attention  of  the  stranger.  The  great 
stable,  capable  of  holding  180  horses,  is  ornamented  in  the  in- 
terior  with  stags'  heads  carved  in  stone,  and  on  the  outside  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  chase.  Âltogether,  the  château  and  its 
dependencies,  with  the  grounds,  which  are  very  beautiful,  and 
laid  out  with  spacious  lawns,  parterres,  and  groves,  in  the  Eng- 
lish  style,  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  forest  of  Chantilly, 
which  joins  the  park,  contains  7,600  acres.  In  the  midst  of  it 
is  a  circular  area,  called  the  Table  Ronde,  from  which  12  roads 
branch  m  différent  directions,  and  this  used  to  be  the  rendez- 
vous  of  hunting  parties;  hère  also  the  festival  of  St.  Hubert,  the 
patron  of  sportsmen,  was  celebrated.  The  lakes  of  Gommelle, 
four  in  number,  are  worth  a  visit.  Near  them  is  the  Château 
de  la  Loge,  a  small  gothic  structure,  said  to  bave  been  built 
in  1227,  by  Blanche  de  Castile,  mother  of  St.  Louis,  restored 
and  beautifully  fitted  up  in  1826.  Races,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Princes,  take  place  hère  in  May,  and  are  exceedingly 
well  attended.  The  amount  of  prizes  given  by  government  is 
about  I4,000fr.,  besides  numerous  sweeptakes  and  matches, 
some  of  which  are  subscribed  for  by  the  Jockey  Club.  In  the 
royal  racing  slud  which  is  established  hère  there  are  generally 
in  training  from  100  to  120  horses  belonging  to  différent  pro- 
prietors.  Ëvery  facility  is  given  to  see  the  château  and  park. 
The  Hôtel  d'Angleterre  and  the  Hôtel  de  Bourbon  Condé  are 
recommended.  The  visitors  of  Chantilly  should  extend  their  ' 
excursion  to  Courteil,  near  Sentis,  where  the  racing  stud  and 
corn-mills  of  M.  Fasquel  are  established.  The  stud  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Edwards,  who  came  in  1843  from 
Naples,  where  he  had  the  care  of  the  stud  of  a  Prince. 

CHARENTON—was  celebrated  in  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  for  the  controversies  carried  on  hère 
with  regard  to  the  Protestants.  It  is  now  known  for  the  great 
hospital  for  insane  persons  of  both  sexes,  founded  in  1644  by 
the  minister  Sebastien  Leblanc,  but  aflerwards  formed  into  a 
boarding-house  by  the  Frères  de  la  Charité,  for  the  cure  of 
lunacy.  In  1797,  il  was  converted  by  government  into  an  asylum 
for  400  lunaticswhose  cases  were  nolhopeless;  others  are  now 
received  whose  insanity  is  considered  incurable.  The  mode  of 
treatment  by  giving  employment  and  amusement  to  the  patient, 
with  the  apparent  absence  of  restraint,  bas  been  found  very 
successful.  The  house  is  spacious,  and  many  important  addi- 
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lions,  al  an  expense  of  3,320,000  fi*.,  havebeen  madewithio  â 
few  years,  parlicularly  a  large  wing,  built  in  1838.  Thecham- 
bers  and  dormilories  are  spacious,  well-lighled,  airy,  etc.;  and 
Ihe  passages  are  warmed  by  iron  pipes  under  the  floor.  Tbe 
asylum  is  under  the  immédiate  authority  of  the  Ministerof  the 
Inlerior,  and  Ihe  superintendence  of  a  spécial  commiltee.  Per- 
sons  are  received  hère  gratuitously,  and  as  boarders.  The  gn- 
tuitous  admission  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  minister,  asé 
for  a  delerminate  lime.— There  are  three  classes  of  boarders, 
the  firsl,  those  who  pay  1,300  fr.  and  upwards;  the  second, 
975  fr.;  and  the  third,  650  fr.,  including  washing.  Gertificates 
are  to  be  presented  on  the  part  of  lunatics  previous  to  their 
being  allowed  to  enter,  and  certain  formalities  hâve  to  be 
complied  with.  Admission  is  granted  al  ail  limes  to  patients; 
but  the  public  are  only  admitled  from  nine  to  four  o'clock,  oa 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sundays.  No  one  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  wards,  but  strangers  are  shown  the  courts  and  gardeos. 
Lunatics,  whether  cured  or  nol,  are  restored  to  their  famîlies 
on  permission  of  the  authority  whicli  ordered  their  admission 

CHATENAY— a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Sceaux,  is  célébrai- 
ed  as  being  the  birlh-place  of  Voltaire,  in  1694. 

CaiOISY-LE-ROl.—Thisprelty  village,  2^  leagues  from  Paris, 
Is  so  called  from  a  château  which  formerly  existed  hère,  aod 
was  a  favourite  résidence  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  celebrated  for  i^ 
glass-houses,  which  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  contains  a  fine 
establishment  for  paintingon  glass,  etc.  Il  is  well  worth  a  TiâL 
Choisy  is  likely  to  receive  great  additions  to  ils  population, 
firom  the  convenience  afforded  by  the  Gorbeil  railroad. 

GOMPIÈGNE.— This  town,  with  6,000  inhabiUnts,  17  leagne^ 
north-easi  of  Paris,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and  tbe 
Aisne,  possesses  a  palace  agreeably  situated  between  the  lowi 
and  the  forest.  The  exterior  is  élégant,  but  nol  magnificeot* 
The  apartments  are  splendid,  and  superbly  decorated  and  fu^ 
ntshed.  Il  was  hère  thaï  Napoléon  received  the  archdudiefi 
Maria  Louisa.  The  grand  gallery,  erected  by  the  Emperor,  is 
above  100  feel  la  length,  40  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  ne 
vaolled  roof  is  supported  on  eacfa  side  by  twenty  fluted  marfale 
oolumns,  richly  gilt  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  12  compart- 
ments,  beautifiilty  painled  in  allegorical  figures,  representio? 
Napoléon*»  principal  vtctories,  by  Girodet.  The  slatc  berf- 
chamber  Is  very  raagnificent.  There  are  some  fine  paintiogs  à 
tbeciiapel  and  ottier  apartanents.  The  gardons  in  front  of  fK 
palace  are  agreedity  laid  out,  and  an  arbour  of  faron  fin^e- 
w«ffc,  4,809  fMt  ia  longth,  «Btd  14  feet  broad,  leads  froa  tbe 
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>^ce  to  the  forest,  forming  a  delightful  walk.  There  is  also  a 
anal  of  the  same  length.  The  forest  of  Gompiègne  contains 
9,600  acres,  and  some  of  the  (inest  oak  timber  in  France  is 
^lled  in  it.  Clovis  had  a  seat  at  Gompiègne,  and  the  property 
as  never  been  alienated  from  the  crown.  U  was  at  the  siège 
f  Gompiègne  that  the  Maid  of  Orléans  was  made  prisoner  by  « 
be  Ëoglish  in  1430.  A  camp  for  military  évolutions  is  generally 
}rmed  hère  every  autumn,  and  races  take  place  at  the  same 
ime.  Aq  interesting  muséum  bas  been  formed  in  the  town  of 
lalional  antiquities  of  varions  epochs.  An  agreeable  trip  to  this 
•laee  may  be  made  by  raihroad  to  St.  Germain,  and  thence  by 
team  up  the  Oise. 

C0RBEIL~8  leagues  south  of  Paris,  on  the  Seine;  a  small 
own,  with  a  considérable  trade  in  corn  and  flour.  A  branch 
'f  the  Orléans  railway  terminâtes  hère  ;  and  hence  passengers 
0,  by  corresponding  vehicles,  to  Fontainebleau,  about  7  leagues 
listant.  This  branch  railway  will  ultimately  be  continued  to 
he  latter  town. 

ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS.— This  village,  4  leagues  north  of  Paris, 
s  situated  on  the  lake  of  St.  Gratien,  between  Montmorency 
iid  the  wood  of  St.  Gratien.  The  sulphuric  spring  was  disco- 
ered  in  1766.  The  waters  contain  lime,  carbon,  magnesia, 
oda,  and  sulphuric  hydrogen  gas;  their  usual  température  is 
'9  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  but  they  may  be  heated  much  higher 
vithout  losing  their  properties:  they  are  efficacious  in  diseases 
tf  the  skin,  intestinal  chronic  affections,  scroAilous,  nervous, 
ind  rheumatic  disorders.  The  establishments  formed  hère,  on 
he  border  of  the  lake,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  are 
m  a  large  scale.  Horses  and  asses  are  ready  saddled  for  rides 
0  the  delightful  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  Balls  are  given 
tare  during  the  summer,  and  attract  the  Parisians  in  great 
tumbers. 

ERMENONVILLE—IO  leagues  north-east  of  Paris,  is  remark* 
ible  for  its  château,  in  a  dependency  of  which  Jean-Jacques 
lousseau  died.  M.  de  Girardin,  havlng  learnt  that  the  smallness 
>t  Rousseau's  income  had  compelled  him  to  quit  Paris,  invited 
lim  to  Ermenonville,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  May, 
778,  but  died  on  the  2d  of  July  foUowing,  and  was  buried  in  an 
siJand  in  the  great  park,  called  Ile  des  Peupliera,  where  a  mo- 
lument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  The  park  and  grounds 
ire  laid  out  with  very  great  taste,  and  are  well  worthy  of 
»eing  seen. 

FONTAINEBLEAU.— This  large  and  handsome  town,  but 
^outaiuiog  only  8500  inliabitants,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
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the  vast  and  beautiful  forest  of  the  same  name,  in  the  départ- 
ment  of  the  Seine-et-Marne,  and  is  Ihe  seal  of  ils  sub-prefec- 
ture,  Ihe  chef-lieu  being  Melun,  distant  4  leagues.   The  dis- 
tance of  Fontainebleau  is  Ht  leagues  S.E.  of  Paris,  on  Ihehigh 
road  to  Lyons.  It  isa  well-kepl  regularly-built  but  dulllown, 
containing  liltle  in  itself  lo  interesl  the  stranger,  but  every  defl- 
ciency  in  this  respect  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  Wsàà- 
teau  and  the  splendid  scenery  in  tlie  neighbouring  forest  Tbe 
château  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  palaces  io 
France,  and  perhaps  as  an  historical  monument — restored  as  H 
bas  been  to  its  original  state  by  the  judicious  munificence  of 
his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe— is  unequalled  throughout  Europe. 
The  édifice  exhibits  noble  spécimens  of  the  diffèrent  styles  of 
architecture,  from  the  time  of  Francis  1.  to  the  présent  day. 
Louis  Philippe  commenced  its  complète  restoration  in  1831,  aod 
the  Works  proceeded  with  great  aclivily,  and  at  considérable 
costj  ail  the  first  artists  of  France  hâve  been  employed  indcco- 
rating  it;  the  most  scrupulous  attention  has  been  paid  to  Um 
restoration  of  everything  to  its  original  style  :  the  fiirnilurc  bas 
been  carefully  selected,  and  the  effect  of  the  palace  is  thcmos» 
splendid  that  can  be  conceived.  A  small  hunting-seat,  buillby 
Louis  VIL,  and  occasionally  used  by  him  and  Philip  Auguslus, 
was  first  constructed  hère,  which  led  afterwards  to  la^ 
buildings;  but  it  is  to  Francis  I.  we  must  ascribe  the  crédit  of 
erecting  the  château  of  Fontainebleau.  It  was  a  favourite  rési- 
dence of  his  immédiate  successors.  Hère  the  revengeful  Christiia 
of  Sweden,  in  after  times,  caused  her  favourite  Monaldeschilo 
be  assassinated;  hère  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes; 
hère  Napoléon  detained  Pope  Pius  Vil.  a  prisoner  for  18  monlbs; 
and  hère  Napoléon  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  was  cm- 
strained  to  sign  his  abdication,  and  take  leave  of  the  impeftf 
eagles— fora  season.  Louis  XVlll.  and  bis  family  look  liH^- 
pleasure  in  Fontainebleau.  As  ils  distance  from  Paris— fort/ 
miles — deters  many  from  visiting  it,  we  beg  to  inlimale,  !• 
travellers,  that  by  foUowing  the  annexed  directions  they  vtJ 
go  and  retum  in  a  single  day  ;  and  we  eamesUy  advise  tèe« 
not  to  leave  France  without  doing  so.  They  must  take  Ibe 
earliest  train  of  the  Corbeil  railway,  previously  securinga  pla«« 
there,  or  at  the  bureaux,  for  the  vehicles  always  in  waiting  to 
take  passengers  on  from  Corbeil  lo  Fontainebleau,  distant  î 
leagues.  The  passage  by  railway  occupies  one  hour,  and  thrrt 
more  on  the  road  between  Corbeil  and  Fontainebleau.  T^ 
visitor  will  consequently  arrive  in  the  forenoon,  and  will  fcatt 
liill  time  to  vislt  the  château  and  its  admirably  laid  oui  parit. 
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io  talce  refreshments,  andbe  in  time  to  start  by  the  lateslreturn 
conveyance  from  Fontainebleau,  at  half  past  tive  o*clock,  and 
from  Gorbeil  al  eight  or  nine.  Of  course  piaces  must  be  secured 
at  the  former  on  arrivai.  The  palace  and  gardons  are  open  lo 
visitors  every  day  of  the  week.  To  visil  the  scenery  of  the 
forest  will  require  at  least  one  day  more.  For  this  purpose 
yehicles  are  always  lo  be  had  in  the  town.  (1)  This  however 
is  the  less  needful,  as  the  road  from  Paris  passes  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  forest,  and  gives  the  visitor  at  least  some  notion  of 
Us  gênerai  appearance.  The  principal  entrance  to  Ihe  château, 
which  is  a  triangular  mass  of  building,  is  by  the  vast  Cour  du 
Cheval  Blanc,  so  called  from  an  equestrian  statue  in  plaster 
once  placed  hère.  There  are  four  olher  courts  ;  viz.  the  Cour 
de  la  Fontaine,  Ovale  or  Donjon,  des  Princes,  and  that  des 
Cuisines,  or  de  Henri  IV „  whoadded  considerably  to  theworks 
of  his  predecessors,  and  look  much  pleasure  in  adorning  the 
château.  The  Cou/r  du  Cheval  Blanc  was  constructed  after  the 
plans  of  the  architect  Serlio,  and  was  once  divided  into  four 
separale  portions,  for  jousts  and  tournaments.  The  fine  railing 
separaling  il  from  the  Place  de  Furan  was  erected  by  Napoléon. 
Thefrontage  of  the  château  is  composed  of  five  pavilions,  bearing 
the  namesof,  1,  the  Pavillon  des  Aumôniers,  ov  de  l'Horloge;  2^ 
the  Pavillon  des  Armes;  3,  the  middle  pavillon,  called  des 
Peintures,  and  ornamented  with  a  bust  of  Francis  I.,  lately 
placed  there  by  order  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  4,  the  Gros  Pavillon;  5, 
the  Pavillon  des  Poêles,  so  named  from  German  stoves  erected 
there  in  the  lime  of  Francis  I.  Before  ascending  with  the  visitor 
the  double  flight  of  sleps  known  as  the  Escalier  en.fer  à  cheval 
(so  called  from  being  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,)  constructed 
by  Lemercier  in  the  lime  of  Louis  Xlii.,  wé  may  remind  him 
that  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  bottom  of  thèse  steps  is  the 
spot  on  which  the  Emperor  Napoléon  bade  adieu  to  his  soldiers 
on  the  20lh  of  April,  1814;  and  where,  eleven  months  afler,  he 
passed  in  review  the  troops  he  was  aboul  to  lead  to  Paris.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  much  détail  as  to  the 
mlerior  ;  it  would  take  a  large  volume  to  describe  ail.  We  shall 
lake  ihe  route  usually  shown  by  the  guides,  which  is  that  by 
XïieAUe  Neuve,  or  de  Louis  XV „  in  the  court  of  the  Cheval  Blanc, 
The  firsl  range  of  rooms  are  seven  in  number,  occupied  in  Na- 
poleon's  lime  by  his  sister  the  Princess  Borghese,  but  now  re- 
decorated  most  splendidiy  for  the  Duchess  de  Nemours.  Imme- 
diately  underneath  is  a   corresponding  apartment  of  seven 
(1)  At  Orson's,  Place  au  Charbon;  at  Naigeon's,  saddler,  49,  rue  de 
France  ;  and  at  Berna rd's,  aiso  a  saddler,  59,  rue  de  France. 
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S,  onee  occupied  bj  the  mother  of  Napoléon.  Hence  a 
corridor  leads  through  ^ome  tapestried  rooms  to  the  Chambre 
d'Arme  d'Autriche,  of  greal  richness.  Charles  V.  of  Germany 
&Iept  in  il  in  1539,  while  on  a  visit  to  Francis  I.  This,  and  seTea 
more  rooms,  ail  omamented  with  fine  piclures,  forin  theapart- 
ment  of  the  Duchess  of  Orléans.  Towards  the  Cour  du  Cheval 
Blancs  and  over  Ibe  vaulted  passage  conducting  to  the  Cour 
de  la  Fontainej,  runs  a  gallery,  formed  by  his  présent  Majesly, 
omamented  in  part  with  the  fresco  remains  of  the  Galerie  de 
Diane^  by  Ambrose  Dubois.  Admirable  old  Flemish  tapestries 
are  hung  round  the  room  beyond  the  Chambre  d'Anne  d^Àu- 
triche.  The  Salle  du  Billard  is  a  splendid  room.  In  the  aote- 
chamber  there  is  a  fineceiling.  Wehave  now  arriTcd  at  the  top 
of  the  Horse-shoe  staircase;  in  the  roomserving  as  a  vestibule, 
the  visiter  will  remark  six  doors  of  beautifully-carved  wood, 
tbree  of  Ihem  ancient  and  three  modem  ;  in  the  latter  the  old 
style  is  carefuUy  and  successfully  imitated.  They  severally  lead, 
1,  into  the  Galerie  des  Fresques;  2,  into  the  apartmenl  of  the 
la  te  Duke  of  Orléans;  3,  into  the  Galerie  de  François  /.;  4,  to 
thestaircase  of  the  chapel;  5,  into  the  Chapelle  de  la  Sainte 
Trinité;  6,  to  the  Horse-shoe  staircase.  The  chapel  was  con- 
structed  by  Francis  I.  on  the  site  of  a  previous  one,  erecled  by 
St.  Louis;  a  fragment  of  the  original  building  still  remains,  an 
old  arcade  of  the  Doric  order,  at  the  bottom  of  the  nave.  The 
chapel  is  130  feet  long  and  26  broad,  not  including  the  side 
chapels.  The  painlings  on  the  pendentives  of  the  vaulting  were 
by  Frémient.  The  altar  is  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIII.  and  is  very 
richly  adomed  ;  the  four  angels  in  bronze,  also  the  statues  of 
St.  Louis  and  Charlemagne,  were  by  Germain  Pilon.  The  Desc^ 
from  the  Cross  was  painted  by  Jean  Dubois.  The  Galerie  de 
François  I,  will  be  next  entered.  This  gallery  bas  been  adoroed 
with  much  gilding,  painting,  and  carving,  by  the  Italians  Ropo 
and  Primaticcio  ;  the  allegorical  subjects,  in  twelve  compart- 
ment,  are  by  the  latter.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery,  under  tbe 
bust  of  Francis,  is  a  cabinet  of  Sèvres  porcelain,  representisg 
the  marriage  fêtes  of  the  much-lamented  Duke  of  Orléans  il 
1837.  Close  to  it  is  the  portrait  of  Francis  I.,  by  Jean  de  Bou- 
logne. The  new  staircase  at  the  left  side  of  this  galleiy  was 
added  by  the  présent  King;  its  wood-work  is  imitated  from  that 
of  the  Horse-shoe  staircase.  The  Petits  Appartements  are  en- 
tered at  the  lauding-place  of  the  chapel  by  a  staircase.  They 
were  lliose  occupied  by  Napoléon,  who  hère  signed  his  abdi- 
cation, April  6,  1814.  The  visiter  wUl  be  shown  a  fae^simie 
of  that  mémorable  document,  with  the  litUe  table  on  wlàch 
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Il  was  writlen.  The  Salon  de  FamUle,  once  the  Cfumlfrô  à 
coucher^  is  Ihe  oext  :  the  ceiling  is  allegorically  palnled  by 
Boucher.  The  projection  towards  the  garden  was  added  under 
Louis  XVI.  The  visiter  is  now  ushered  into  the  Salle  du  Trône, 
formerly  the  Grande  Chambre  du  RM.  Bcgun  by  Charles  IX., 
Ihis  splendid  room  was  adorned  by  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
The  throne  and  ils  draperies  were  added  by  Napoléon.  The 
portrait  of  Louis  XIII.  is  by  Philippe  de  Champagne.  In  the 
Appartement  de  la  Reine,  is  the  Cabinet  des  Empereurs  and 
Boudoir  Turc.  The  door-faslenings  were  made  by  Louis  XVI., 
who,  it  is  known,  devoted  muchof  bis  leisuxeto  making  locks! 
In  the  middle  of  the  flooring,  which  is  beautifully  inlaid,  is  the 
cipher  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette.  Next  is  the  Chambre 
de  la  Reine,  successively  occupied  by  Marie  de  Médicis,  Marie- 
Thérèse,  Marie-Antoinette,  by  the  empress  Marie-Louise,  and 
now  by  Marie- Amélie,  Queen  of  the  French.  The  ceiling  is  fine, 
and  the  ornaments  generally  very  rich.  Next  to  it  is  the  Salon 
de  Musique,  with  a  fine  table  of  Sèvres  porcclain.  Adjoining  H 
is  another  saloon,  of  simple  élégance.  Eight  steps  lead  to  the 
Galerie  de  Diane,  conslructed  by  Henry  IV.;  it  was  partially 
resloped  by  Napoléon,  and  completed  by  Louis  XVIII.    The 
ceilings  were  painted  by  Messrs.  Blondel  and  Abel  de  Pujol. 
Four  columns  at  the  enddivide  itfrom  a  recessnamed  ihe  Salon 
de  Diane,  m  which  stands  a  fine  porcelain  vase.  We  now  arrive 
at  the  Antichambre  de  la  Reine,  ornamented  with  tapestries,  the 
subjects  taken  from  Don  Quixotej  next  is  the  Salon  des  Tapis^ 
séries,  so  called  from  ils  hangings  of  old  Flanders  tapestry.  A 
pièce  of  modem  fabric,  from  the  Gobelins,  afler  a  well-known 
picture  by  Gros,  at  the  Louvre,  is  seen  over  the  mantel^piece, 
The  ceiling  of  this  room  bas  recenlly  been  executed,  and  is  of 
inlaid  work.  The  Salon  de  François  I,  succeeds,  with  ils  fine 
old  chimney-piece,  and  its  Gobelin  tapestry,  representing  events 
m  French  history.  The  Salon  Ovale  looks  upon  the  Cour  Ovale. 
This  apartment,  lately  restored,  contains  the  portrait  of  Louis 
XIII.,  who  was  born  in  it  ;  it  is  also  adorned  with landscapes,  etc., 
by  Paul  Brill,  and  paintings  by  Ambrose  Dubois.  The  oldest  part 
of  the  château  is  the  Chambre  de  St.  LotUs,  once  inhabited  by 
him,  but  mucli  altered,  indeed  nearly  reconstructed  at  différent 
epochs,  between  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  the  présent.  It 
contains  a  high  relief  of  Henry  IV.  on  horseback,  Ihe  work 
of  Jacquet,  an  artist  contemporary  with  that  greatKing,  whose 
adventurous  life  is  depicled  around  the  cbamber;  the  splendid 
roof  was  ordered  by  his  présent  Majesty.  Passing  through  lh« 
ancient  Salle  du  Buffet,  we  arrive  at  the  Salk  d^  Garâts^  eou» 
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stnicted  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  It  contins  portraits,  in 
panels,  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  France,  from  Francis  I. 
downwards,  and  a  fine  mantel-piece,  with  two  statues  of 
Strength  and  Justice,  by  Francarville.  Adjoining  is  the  SalU  de 
Spectacle,  with  a  modem  ceiling,  representing  Louis  XV. 
crowned  by  the  Arts,  executed  by  order  of  King  Louis  Phifippe. 
It  was  tumed  into  a  théâtre  by  the  former  king  to  please  his 
mistress,  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  Retuming  by  the  Salle  des 
Gardes,  and  passing  through  a  small  pavilion,  we  arrive  at  ttie 
Escalier  du  Roi.  Its  frescos,  by  Rosso,  hâve  been  restored  bj 
Abel  de  Pujol.  By  the  Escalier  du  Roi  we  enter  the  Appartemeni 
de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  assigned  to  that  lady  by  L.ouis  lUV. 
It  consisted  of  five  rooms,  which  hâve  lately  been  arranged  and 
furnished  in  the  style  in  which  they  were  occupied  by  that 
remarkable  personage;  they  are  small  and  irregular.  In  one  of 
them,  the  Grand  Cabinet,  Louis  XIV.  accepted  from  the  Spanisli 
Deputies,  in  1700,  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Spain  for  his 
grandson,  an  event  which  led  to  the  War  of  the  Succession. 
Next  cornes  the  most  imposing  room  of  the  whole  château  ;  it 
is  the  Galerie  de  Henri  il.,  and  was  constructed  by  that  kia^ 
to  please  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers.  It  bas  been  recenlly 
fitted  up  with  luxurious  splendour;  in  it  the  marriage  of  tbe 
late  Duke  of  Orléans  took  place  in  1837.  On  leaving  this  gai- 
lery,  the  visitor  arrives  at  the  Bibliothèqtie,  once  the  Ckapelh 
Haute,  a  fine  spécimen  of  the  talent  of  Serlis,  its  architect,  wbo 
planned  it  by  order  of  Francis  I.  In  1807  it  became  a  library, 
.  and  is  shown  only  to  visitors  with  spécial  tickets.  Its  music- 
gallery  was  built  by  order  of  Henry  IL,  who  alsohadthe  ceiling 
painted,  and  his  cypher  interlaced  with  that  of  Diana  of  Poitiers 
may  still  be  seen,  surrounded  by  the  décorations  appertainis^ 
to  its  original  sacred  destination.  The  Pavillon  des  Dauphins 
terminâtes  the  upper  storey.  We  now  descend  to  the  ground- 
floor.  The  first  place  of  note  is  the  Chapelle  de  St.  Saturnin, 
originally  built  by  St.  Louis,  and  consecrated  by  Thomas  à 
Beckel,  a  circumstance  nota  Utile interestingto an Englishman. 
It  was  restored  and  ornamented  by  Francis  I.,  again  hj 
Louis  XllL,  and  finally  by  Louis  Philippe,  whose  much-lameot- 
ed  and  talented  daughter,  the  late  Princess  Mary,  designed  Ihe 
subjects  for  the  stained  glass.  It  is  further  remarkable  as  con- 
taining  the  altar  at  which  Pope  Pius  VU.  performed  mass  in 
the  château  during  the  eighteen  months  of  his  detentioa 
1812-14.  The  vast  saloon  next  this  chapel  is  tiie  Galerie  Loua 
Philippe,  corresponding  in  dimensions  with  the  Galerie  it 
Henri  IL  above.  It  serves  as  the  waiting-room  on  Icvcc  dars; 
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al  olhep  tîmcs  as  the  private  royal  dining-room.  Hère  the 
Duchess  of  Orléans  was  married  in  1837,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Protestant  church,  the  ceremony  mentioned  above  liaving 
been  only  the  civil  part  of  the  contract.  The  doors  are  richly 
decorated.  The  Porte  Dorée  serves  to  communicate  with  the 
Cour  Ovale  and  the  corridor  De  Maintenon:  it  was  buîlt  by 
order  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  latter  was  richly  gilt  and  painted 
by  Rosso  and  Primaticcio  ;  the  gilding  and  colours  had  almost 
faded  away  when  renewed  in  1835by  M.  Picot.  By  this  passage 
Charles  Y.  made  bis  entry  to  the  château  in  1539;  and  through 
it  fled  the  Duchess  d'Étampes,  on  the  death  of  Francis  L,  to 
avoid  the  vengeful  wrath  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Passing  through 
an  antechamber  lately  adomed  with  old  wood  carvings  laken 
frona  the  Galerie  de  Henri  II.,  the  visiter  arrives  al  the  Vesti- 
bule de  St,  Louis,  in  the  oldest  pari  of  the  château,  recenlly 
restored  and  decorated  during  the  présent  reign.  Il  contains 
statues  of  Louis  VII.,  St.  Louis,  Philip  Augustus,  Philip  le  Bel, 
Francis  IL,  and  Henry  IV.,  ail  of  whom  buill  or  adorned  por- 
tions of  the  château.  The  Princess  Clémentine,  now  Duchess 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Golha,  had  an  aparlmenl,  of  greal  beauty, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  whose  bed 
still  remains.  The  emperor  himself  also  occupied  an  aparlmenl 
hère,  and  had  a  private  staircase  leading  to  a  library  above  ; 
this  library  has  been  preserved  intact,  as  well  as  his  study 
adjoining.  The  entire  now  forms  the  suite  of  his  Majesly's 
august  sister,  Madame  Adélaïde.  Thence,  by  the  vestibule  of 
the  Chapelle  de  la  Sainte  Trinité,  the  visiter,  having  finished 
the  entire  tour  of  the  interior,  returns  to  the  Cour  du  Cheval 
Blanc. 

The  Parh  and  Gardena, — The  Jardin  Anglais,  or,  as  il  is 
more  rightly  termed.  Pittoresque,  exlends  along  the  front  of 
the  château,  from  the  Aîle  Neuve,  or  de  Louis  XV„  which 
forms  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Cour  du  Cheval  Blanc.  From  the 
varielies  of  surface  presenled  by  the  ground,  the  sinuosities  of 
the  river,  and  olher  advanlages,  the  hand  of  arl,  even  while 
hiding  ilself,  has  conlrived  to  make  a  wild  liltle  paradise  of 
this  beauliful  spot.  The  Parterre,  laid  oui  by  Le  Nôtre,  is  in 
the  old-fashioned  style  of  gardening.  Anolher  garden,  the  Jar- 
din du  Roi,  ot,  jardin  particulier,  faces  the  royal  apartments. 
L'Étang,  or  greal  pond,  is  a  fine  pièce  of  water,  of  Iriangular 
shape,  about  1000  feel  long  on  Iwo  of  ils  sides,  and  700  feel  on 
the  olher,  and  is  enlirely  lined  with  sandstone.  In  the  middle 
is  a  handsome  octagon  pavillon,  vulgarly  called  the  Cabinet  du 
Roi,  originally  conslructed  there  by  Francis  I.  The  park  is 
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la^e  aad  beautiful;  it  is  tra?ersed  ia  ils  wfaole  extent  b/a 
magnificent  canal,  4000  feet  long  and  130  broad,  wfaich  is  fed 
by  streams  falling  over  artificial  cascades.  Here  let  the  visitor 
enquire  for  the  Treille  du  Rai,  a  magnificent  trained  Tine, 
exlending  over  a  space  of  more  than  6000  feet,  and  bearin^ 
grapes  of  a  superior  quality,  called  chasselas,  Fontainebleau  is 
famed  for  ils  grapes  :  -the  superior  sorts  were  Grst  introdueed 
here  by  Francis  I.  The  only  buildings  in  the  park  are,  the  hoose 
of  the  chief  gardener,  and,  to  the  south,  the  large  boildios 
now  used  as  the  king's  stables,  but  formerly  the  Héronières. 
from  the  falcons  kept  there  for  flymg  at  the  héron,  etc. 

The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  is  twelve  leagues  in  circuit,  and 
contains  nearly  35,000  acres.  Perhaps  no  forest  présents  sodi 
a  variety  of  picturesque  views,  rocks,  ravines,  valleys,  plains, 
— ail  are  found  here  ;  the  woods  abound  in  every  yarietj  o( 
tree  ;  the  meadows,  lawns,  and  cliffs,  présent  every  speeies  of 
plant  and  flower.  The  finest  views  are  to  be  had  from  tbe 
sites  called  platières^  to  be  met  with  at  intervals;  but  theloca- 
lities  best  worth  a  visit  are  perhaps  the  foUowing:—!,  tbe 
valIey  of  La  Solle,  hard  by  which  is  the  curious  Rock  of  St. 
Germain,  where  the  stones  are  nearly  ail  crystallized  ;  3,  La 
Mare  auxÈws,  a  picturesque  spot,  near  the  Melun  road;  3,tlie 
Carrefour  de  Bellevue  ;  4,  La  Gorge  au  Loup,  and  tbe  heigbts 
over  the  village  of  Montigny;  5,  and  last,  but  not  lea^,  the 
Hermitage  of  Franchard,  about  4  miles  west  of  Fontainebleau, 
buried  midst  rocks  and  sands,  in  a  spot  having  the  aspect  of  a 
désert,  although  once  the  site  of  a  famous  and  flourishifi§ 
monastery.  Here  is  the  celebrated  dripping  rock,  la  Boche  fm 
pleure,  which  the  vulgar  once  thought  yielded  water  of  soTe- 
reign  virtue  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Piigrimages  were  made 
to  it,  and  no  doubt  the  ''  holy  friars"  gave  no  discouragemeo) 
to  the  fajth  in  the  remédiai  powers  of  the  "  lears  "  of  Ûie 
"  Weeping  Rock/'  Its  superstitions  associations  hâve  long  sioee 
vanished,  and  the  place  is  now  resorted  to  annually  by  the  is- 
habitants  of  Fontainebleau  and  surrounding  counlry,  for  tlie 
very  secular  purpose  of  holding  a  fair  on  Whit-Tuesday,  \ij 
ail  accounts  a  very  disorderly  exhibition.  The  limits  of  tbis 
notice  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  ftirther  détails  of  the 
attractions  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  ;  we  shall  merely  in- 
timale  our  opinion  that  those  who  neglect  visiling  and  ei- 
ploring  il,  having  the  opportunily,  will  bave  much  cause  for 
regret.  Il  abounds  in  stags,  deer,  etc.,  and  bas  ever  been  a  fi- 
vourile  rendezvous  for  hunting.  In  the  spring  and  autnmn  I 
is  much  frequenled  by  artiste,  as  it  abounds  m  beautiful  lani- 
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;cape  studies.  No  foresl  In  Fronce  possessês  finer  irees,  or  a 
jreater  variely  of  Indigenous  plants  and  grasses. 

Fontainebleau  contalns  two  manufactorles,  one  of  earthen- 
ware  and  the  olher  of  porcelain  ;  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  sick 
and  Ihe  other  for  foundlings  and  the  aged  or  inflrm;  two  fine 
barracks,  an  hdtel-de-ville,  a  collège,  a  théâtre,  and  public 
baths.  Nearly  ail  the  paving-stones  used  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
are  brought  from  Fontainebleau. 

GRENELLE— is- a  rapidly-lncreasing  suburb  of  Paris,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  between  that  river,  Issy,  and  Vaugirard. 
A  church,  théâtre,  and  many  good  houses,  havebeen  bullt  hère 
wilhin  a  few  years.  A  gare  for  beats  has  been  formed  below 
the  village,  and  a  suspension-bridge  erected  over  the  Seine. 

MAISONS  LAFFITTE— four  leagues  from  Paris,  agreeably  si- 
tuated  on  the  Seine,  with  picturesque  views.  The  château,  a 
chef-d'œuvre  of  Mansard,  once  belonged  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Montebello,  and  now  to  M.  Laffitte.  From  the  récent  érection 
of  a  great  number  of  villas,  it  is  a  charming  summer  retreat. 
The  steamers  for  Rouen  take  or  land  passengers  hère. 

MALMAISON— 3^  leagues  wesl  of  Paris,  in  the  commune  of 
Rueil,  between  Paris  and  St.  Germain,  was  the  favourite  rési- 
dence of  Napoléon  and  the  Empress  Joséphine.  The  Empress 
died  hère  on  the  29lh  May  1814,  and  was  burled  in  the  small 
and  ancient  church  of  Rueil.  Over  her  remains  is  erected 
a  Mausoleum  in  white  marble,  on  which  is  Inscribed  in  gilt 
letters:  '*  Joséphine— Eugène— Hortense."  She  is  represented 
on  her  knees  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  park  and  exten'- 
sive  gardens  in  which  Joséphine  took  so  much  delight  are 
nearly  deslroyed.  The  château  still  exists,  but  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Spain,  to  whom  Malmaison  now  belongfl,  has  strictiy 
forbidden  ail  visits.  A  small  pavillon  on  the  left,  near  the  por- 
teras lodge,  almost  surrounded  by  lime  trees,  was  the  private 
cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  where  he  meditated  and  planned  some 
of  bis  greatest  campaigns. 

MARLY— 4  leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  celebraled  for  Its  châ- 
teau and  gardens,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  deslroyed  at  the 
Révolution.  The  aqueduct,  70  feet  high,  which  stands  on  the 
hill,  300  feet  above  the  Seine,  was  furnished  with  water  by  a 
cumbrous  engine  in  wood,  once  consldered  a  cuîlosity;  It  is 
nowsupplled  by  a  steam-engine  on  the  river;  and  the  pipes 
are  carried  up  the  hill  between  a  double  row  of  trees.  The 
View  from  the  aqueduct  is  very  fine.  The  pavillon  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  built  for  Madame  Dubarry,  called  Maisons,  ift  now 
the  pr operty  of  M.  Laffitte.  t  zed  by  Google 
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MEUDON— 3  leagues  south-west  of  Paris,  is  remarkable  for 
the  château  and  park  purcbased  of  the  widow  of  the  Marquis 
de  Louvois,  hj  Louis  XIV.  The  château  stands  on  an  emineoce, 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect.  There  were  formerly  two 
châteaux  hère  ;  one  in  advance  of  the  présent  château  on  the 
great  terrace.  The  approach  is  through  a  grand  avenue,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  magnificent  terrace  450  yards  in  length,  and 
180  in  breadth,  erected  in  1660,  by  Henri  de  Guise.  DiuingUie 
Révolution,  this  place  was  used  for  artillery  experimeots.  lo 
1795,  one  of  the  châteaux  l>e'uig  nearly  destroyed  by  a  lire, 
Bonaparte  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down,  the  gardens  to  be  re- 
plauted,  and  the  smaller  one  to  be  repaired.   In  1814,  Louis 
XVlll.  annexed  Meudon  to  the  domains  of  the  crown;  it  was 
afterwards  used  by  the  Duc  de  Bordeaux,  and  in  1831  wa5 
fumished  throughout  for  the  laie  Duke  of  Orléans.  It  coataiffi 
some  fine  rooms,  particularly  the  bed-chambers  of  the  ïi^ 
and  Queen,  and  the  salle  de  réception;  the  hangings  and  cor- 
tains  are  of  Lyons  embroidered  silk,  and  the  furnlture  haïKi' 
some.  There  are  a  few  good  pictures.  From  the  Windows  o( 
the  château,  or  indeedfrom  any  of  the  terraces,  splendid  ?ie«f 
of  Paris  are  to  be  enjoyed;  the  finest  is  that  of  the  valley  ol 
the  Seine,  with  Paris  in  the  distance.  To  view  the  château  ap- 
plication must  be  made  by  letter  to  M,  l'IntendatU  delaUtit 
Civile,  9,  Place  Vendôme.   The  gardens  were  laid  out  by  U 
Nôtre;  they  bave  lately  been  completely  re-arranged,  aod (1k 
visilor  should  not  quit  Meudon  without  seeing  them.  Tbe  fa- 
mous  Rabelais  was  rector  of  this  village.  Tbe  wood  of  Meoâoi 
is  extensive,  and  much  frequented  in  the  summer  by  the  Pan- 
sians.  Meudon  is  renowned  for  the  stud  formed  hère  by  tb^ 
Duke  de  Guiche  (  now  Duke  de  Grammont  ),  under  tbe  rei^i 
of  Charles  X.   It  is  now  the  property  of  his  Majesty,  and  s 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Count  de  Cambis,  to  wboi. 
at  No.  6,  rue  Montaigne,  application  must  be  made  for  UdtH 
to  view  the  stud,  which  are  grauted  with  courtesy.  The  stol- 
houses,  paddocks,  etc.,  lie  at  the  upper  end  of  the  viUa^' 
under  the  château.  Horses  bred  hère  are  sent  to  be  traivM 
at  Chantilly. 

MONT  CALVAIRE  (also  called  Mont  Valérien).— Thishin,a 
conical  isolated  mount,  two  and  a  half  leagues  from  Paris,  i^ 
658  French  feet  above  the  Seine.  It  dérives  its  name  from  i 
chapel  consecrated  there  in  1633.  From  that  time  ilwast^ 
spected  as  a  place  of  religious  dévotion;  several  hermilsifl*»- 
bited  its  caverns,  and  pilgrimages  used  to  be  made  to  it  ^^ 
the  Révolution  the  custom  ceased  ;  but  ai  the  Reslorationpi^ 
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grimages  again  came  into  vogue.  At  the  révolution  of  1830,  the 
bill  and  ils  dependencles  were  finally  willidrawn  from  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  cliurcli,  and  tlie  summit  is  now  crowned  by  one 
of  the  strongest  forts  connected  with  tlie  defences  of  Paris. 
There  is  a  cemelery  on  the  eastern  side,  which  will  probably 
be  allogether  removed.  Mme.  de  Genlis  was  buried  in  it. 

MONTMARTRE—derives  ils  name  from  ilfom  Martis,  because 
a  temple  of  Mars  existed  on  the  hill  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
This  village  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  windmills  and 
gmnguettes^  the  latter  of  which  are  much  frequented.  The 
views  from  the  hill  are  fine,  and  Paris  is  seen  to  great  advan- 
lage.  On  the  church  tower  is  a  telegraph  which  corresponds 
with  Brest,  Bordeaux,  and  Spain.  The  quarries  of  Montmartre 
are  famous  for  their  gypsum,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  geological  structure  of  this  hill  is  highly 
interesting.  Near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  300  feet  above  the 
river,  is  a  newly-erected  réservoir  supplied  from  the  Seine  by 
a  steam-engine  at  St.  Ouen. 

MONTMORENCY— a  small  town,  four  and  a  half  leagues  north 
of  Paris,  delightfully  situated  on  a  hill,  and  commanding  a 
fine  View  of  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque  spots  in  France.  The  house  called  the  Hermitage  was 
once  inhabited  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  It  aflerwards  be- 
came  the  property  of  the  composer  Gretry,  who  died  there  in 
1813  ;  but  has  since  been  much  altered  and  spoiled.  The  church 
is  a  beautiful  building  of  the  I5th  century,  and  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  forest  of  Montmorency  is  extensive 
and  highly  picturesque,  and  a  ride  by  the  Hermitage  to  Écouen, 
or  by  Andilly  to  the  Rendez  vous  de  Chasse,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  treats  that  a  lover  of  fine  scenery  can  enjoy.  Horses 
and  asses  are  to  be  found  in  the  market-place,  at  moderate 
priées.  The  country  round  is  celebraled  for  its  cherries. 

MORTEFONTAINE— 9  leagues  north-east  of  Paris,  dérives  its 
name  from  M.  Le  Pelletier  de  Mortefontaine,  who  built  a  cliâ- 
teau  there  in  1770.  It  subsequently  became  the  property  and 
favourile  résidence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  aflerwards  be- 
longed  to  the  Prince  de  Condé.  The  gardens  and  parks,  well 
watered,  and  ornamented  with  fountains,  bridges,  pavilions, 
and  other  works  of  art,  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

NANTERRE.— This  village,  two  and  a  half  leagues  west  of 

Paris,  was  the  birlli-place  of  Ste.  Geneviève,  patron  saint  of 

Paris,  in  the  5th  century.  Nanterre  contains  an  abattoir  for  hogs, 

and  is  celebrated  for  its  sausages  and  cakes. 

NËUILLY.— This  village,  delightfully  situated  at  half  a  league 
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IVom  Ihe  Barrière  de  l'Étoile,  has  acquired  eelébrtty  es  ac* 
count  of  ils  bridge,  its  élégant  villas,  and  the  interesUng  views 
which  it  commands.  In  1606  there  was  merely  a  ferry  at  this 
place,  but  Henry  IV.,  with  bis  queen,  having  beenpreciplUled 
Into  tbe  water  by  their  hordes  taking  fright,  a  wooden  bridge 
was  oonstructed,  which,  however,  did  net  last  many  yeara. 
The  présent  one,  buill  by  Perronet,  is  760  feet  long,  and  is 
composed  of  6  arches,  each  120  feet  in  breadth,  and  30  ifl 
height.  The  dislinguishing  feature  of  Neuilly  Is— 

The  Summer  Palace  of  bis  Majesty  Louis  Philippe,  sitotled 
in  a  beautiful  and  higlily-cultivated  park  of  upwards  of  100 
acres.  The  building  is  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style,  consistas 
of  only  one  storey,  and,  though  small  in  comparisou  with  olhet 
royal  châteaux,  having  been  tlie  favourite  résidence  of  tlie 
King  when  Duke  of  Orléans,  présents  in  the  apartments,  grooids, 
and  ail  its  arrangements,  that  happy  union  of  unostenlatk)» 
magnificence  with  comfort  and  convenience,  so  rarely  fouod 
in  the  habitations  of  princes.  The  disposition  of  the  viriots 
apartments  provides  equally  for  the  enjoyment  of  domctôc 
privacy,  or  for  the  réception  of  crowds  of  guests.  Tbe  graatf 
saloon  is  a  noble  apartment,  and  the  adjoining  rooms  appro> 
priated  to  the  use  of  their  Majesties  are  splendid  in  the  ex- 
trême. The  bed  in  the  Royal  Ghamber  exhibits  a  trait  of  the 
King's  character,  and  of  the  unforgotten  vicissitudes  of  his  eari; 
life,  worth  noticing— it  is  composed  of  boards  and  a  sio^e 
horse-hair  mattress.  The  Queen's  dressing  cabinet,  whicà  is 
contiguous,  is  one  of  the  plainest,  but  at  the  same  time  tbe 
most  interesting,  rooms  in  the  palace,  its  only  omaments  boii^ 
the  varions  prizes  gained  by  the  pHnces,  her  children,  km 
their  first  entrance  into  their  collèges.  Thèse  are  ail  ne^ 
ftamed,  and,  encircled  with  branches  of  laurel,  form  tbe  Mk 
décorations  of  the  walls.  The  flooring  of  the  royal  apartmafe 
is  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  wood,  and  the  ftimiture,  d 
the  richest  description,  is  devoid  of  everything  like  ostenlalioia 
display.  A  suite  of  apartments,  near  those  of  their  M^estiis,  ï 
appropriated  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  who  ^ 
nerally  réside  hère  during  their  fréquent  visits.  Thèse  ap«V 
ments  contain  a  small  collection  of  pictures  of  the  iHodeft 
French  School.  The  library  shelves  are  richly  stored  wilh  Ihe 
best  authors— French,  English,  and  Italian;  among  wbon 
Shakspeare  and  Millon  hold  a  distinguished  place.  H  will  alsi 
please  the  English  admirer  of  his  country's  pariiamentary  el#- 
quence,  to  observe  that  the  speeches  of  the  immortal  Buite, 
With  those  of  Fox,  Grattan,  and  Canning,  are  consplcuous 
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he  volâmes  of  this  well-chosen  collection.  The  grounds  are 
aid  out  in  the  English  style,  and  are  in  ail  respects  worthy  of 
he  château.  For  permission  to  see  this  palace,  which  is  only 
pranted  when  the  Royal  Family  are  not  résident,  application 
nust  be  made  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  M.  V Administrateur  du 
domaine  privé  du  Roi,  No,  216,  rue  St,  Honoré, 

PASSY— from  its  proximity  to  the  capital  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  its  elevated  situation,  which  rendors  the  air  sa- 
ubrious  and  the  views  extensive,  is  much  frequented;  it  pos- 
iesses  several  pleasant  bouses  wilh  large  gardens.  There  is  a 
ipring  hère,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  which  rises  ùi  a 
;arden,  with  fine  walks  and  terraces,  and  is  worth  a  visit.  The 
;elebrated  Franklin  resided  at  Passy  in  1788,  and  a  street  and 
i  barrier  leading  to  it  are  called  by  his  name.  Hère  also  died 
he  famous  Abbé  Raynal,  in  1796,  after  having  resided  in  the 
rillage  several  years;  in  1803,  Piccini,  the  rival  of  Gluck;  and 
n  1834  Bellini,  a  composer  of  flrst-rate  promise. 

PECQ— a  village  four  leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  side  of  a 
tiill,  under  the  terrace  of  St.  Germain.  Since  itbecame  the  sta- 
tion of  the  railroad,  it  lias  extended  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
^eine.  The  Rouen  and  Compiègne  steamers  start  from  the  bridge. 

POISSY— at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  forest  of  St.  Ger- 
main, on  the  Seine,  six  leagues  west  of  the  capital,  is  a  very 
amcient  town,  where  the  kings  of  France  had  a  palace  at  a 
remote  period.  St.  Louis,  who  was  born  at  Poissy,  inhabited 
Ihe  château,  built  the  bridge,  and  established  the  cattle-market, 
slill  held  there  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  every  Thursday.  Philip 
te  Hardi,  son  of  St.  Louis,  erected  at  Poissy,  in  1304,  a  hand- 
some  church  in  honour  of  his  father,  and  in  one  of  its  chapels, 
Ihe  font  in  which  St.  Louis  is  said  to  bave  been  baptized  is 
preserved.  Poissy  is  famous  for  the  conférences  held  between 
the  Gatholic  and  Protestant  doctors  in  1561.  In  this  town  is  a 
Maison  Centrale  de  Détention^  for  persons  condemned  to  con- 
finement for  any  term  of  years. 

PONT  DE  ST.  MAUR—so  caUed  from  a  bridge  over  the  Marne 
which  existed  hère  in  the  I2th  century.  There  is  a  curious 
tunnel  hère  eut  through  the  rock  for  shortening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Marne  ;  it  is  30  feet  wide,  the  same  in  height,  and 
is  worth  visiting.  This  village  is  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 

PRÉ  ST.  GERVAIS— owes  ils  name  to  a  meadow  (pré)>  and 
a  ehapel  dedicated  to  St.  Gervais.  This  spot  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  small  country-houses  and  guinguettes,  Its  situa- 
tion is  favourable  for  pleasure  excursions;  the  proximity  of 
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the  wood  of  Romainville  is  also  an  indueement  io  theadmirers 
of  rural  sccnery.  Il  is  a  mile  north-east  of  Paris. 

RAINCY — i  leagues  from  Paris,  near  Livry,  is  a  diàleau 
wliich  formerly  belonged  lo  Ihe  Sanguins  of  Livry,  bul  was 
ceded  in  1750  to  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  wlio  spared  no  expense 
lo  render  il  a  princely  résidence.  During  Ihe  Révolution  il  was 
purcbased  by  M.  Ouvrard,  the  banker,  and  aflerwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Napoléon  ;  il  relurned  lo  the  Orléans  family  on  Ihe 
Restoralion.  The  grounds  are  laid  oui  in  the  English  style,  and 
the  château  bas  been  much  improved  by  Louis  Philippe. 

RAMBOUILLET— is  a  small  lown,  on  the  road  lo  Chartn», 
12  leagues  soulh-west  of  Paris,  wilh  a  royal  château,  sitoated 
in  a  park,  abounding  in  wood  and  water.  The  approach  from 
the  village  is  by  a  long  avenue,  planled  wilh  rows  of  lofly 
trees,  opening  on  a  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  château, 
a  vasl  structure  of  brick,  flanked  wilh  towers.  Francis  I.  diai 
in  this  palace  on  21  si  March  1547  ;  Louis  XIV.  held  his  court  Ib 
il  for  some  years;  wilh  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  il  was  a 
favourite  résidence  ;  and  Charles  X.  frequenlly  visited  il  for 
hunting.  The  grand  saloon  is  immense,  wilh  a  white  marble  I 
floor,  and  two  rows  of  Corinlhian  marble  columns.  The  apart- 
ments,  handsomely  furnished,  contain  numerous  pictures  of 
value.  In  one  of  the  lurrets  is  shown  the  apartment  in  whicb 
Francis  I.  slepl  and  held  his  levée  ;  il  is  slill  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  in  his  lime.  This  palace  has  become  celebrated  for 
the  abdication  of  Charles  X.,  and  for  the  advance  of  the  Pari- 
sians  on  il  in  1830.  The  stables  are  capable  of  containing  560 
horses.  The  exlensive  gardens  were  laid  oui  by  Le  Nôtre.  The 
parks  contain  3,000  acres,  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  30,000  acres. 

RUEIL— a  village  ^  leagues  wesl  of  Paris.  In  the  church  are 
the  monuments  of  the  Empress  Joséphine  and  the  Duchess  de 
St.  Leu,  queen  of  Holland.  Weslward  are  some  large  barracLs 

ROMAINVILLE-— a  village,  one  league  and  a  lialf  from  Paris, 
affords  one  of  the  finesl  views  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  The 
Bois  de  Romainville  is  nol  very  exlensive,  bul  ils  proximitj  to 
the  capital  causes  il  lo  be  much  frequenled. 

SCEAUX— is  a  large  village,  2}  leagues  soulh  of  Paris.  Col- 
bert  erecled  hère  a  magnificent  château,  wilh  a  park  laid  eut 
by  Le  Nôtre.  In  1700  this  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  de 
Maine,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  afler 
whose  dealh  il  passed  to  the  Duke  de  Penthièvre.  Al  the  Révo- 
lution the  château  and  park  were  sold,  and  the  former  dem»- 
lished,  bul  the  mayor  of  Sceaux  and  some  oUier  personsbou^l 
the  orangerie,  which  they  converled  into  a  place  of  amuse- 
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ment.  Every  Sunday,  from  the  ist  of  May  lo  Ihe  Isl  of  No- 
vember,  there  is  a  bal  champêtre  given  în  it,  which  is  much 
frequented.  The  weeklycattle-market^called  Jlf arcAé  de  Sceauo;^ 
is  held  on  the  high  road  at  Bourg  la  Reiue. 

SÈVRES— Iwo  leagues  wesl  of  Paris,  is  silualed  on  the  high 
road  leading  to  Versailles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  vil- 
lages in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  being  known  to  hâve 
existed  in  560.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  royal  manu- 
factory  of  porcelaine.   This  establishment  was  formed  in  the 
Château  de  Vincennes,  in  1738,  but  in  1760,  the  farmers-general, 
having  purchased  the  manufactory,  resolved  to  transfer  it  lo 
Sèvres,  and  to  this  effect  erected  a  spacious  édifice  on  the  lefl 
side  of  the  road.  It  was  finished  and  the  manufactory  trans- 
ferred  there  in  1755.  Louis  XV.,  at  the  solicitation  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  bought  it  of  the  farmers-general  in  1759,  and 
smce  that  period  it  bas  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  the 
crown.   The  manufactory  of  Sèvres  contains  a  muséum,  con- 
sisting  of  a  complète  collection  of  foreign  china,  and  the  ma- 
terials  used  in  its  fabrication;  a  collection  of  the  china,  earthen- 
ware,  and  pottery  of  France,  and  the  earths  of  which  they  are 
composed;  with  a  collection  of  models  of  ail  the  ornamental 
vases,  services,  figures,  statues,  etc.,  that  bave  been  made  in 
the  manufactory  since  its  first  establishment.   Thèse  models 
and  spécimens,  which  comprehend  every  kind  of  earthen- 
ware,  from  the  coarsest  pottery  lo  the  finest  porcelaine,  are 
arranged  in  cases  in  the  foUowing  order  :— 1.  Etruscan  vases, 
antique  potier}-,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Gallic.  2.  Foreign  earlhen- 
ware,  delf-ware,  and  slone-ware,  with  some  delf-ware  of  the 
16th  century,  the  first  thaï  was  glazed.  S.French  earthenware, 
delf-ware,  and  stone-ware.  4.  An  interesting  représentation 
of  the  fabrication  of  porcelain  from  the  clay  in  its  rude  state 
lo  the  finishing.  This  closet  also  contains  a  spécimen  of  every 
detect  lo  which  porcelain  is  liable.  5.  Porcelain  of  China,  Ja- 
pan,  and  India.  6.  Porcelain  of  the  différent  manufactories  of 
France,  with  a  progressive  table  of  the  qualities  and  priées  to 
the  présent  day.   Porcelain  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Prussia, 
Brunswick,  Venice,  Lombardy,  and  other  Italian  towns.  8.  Por- 
celain of  England,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Portugal,  Saxony, 
Austria,  and  Bavaria.  9.  This  case  contains  spécimens  relating 
lo  the  colouring  of  porcelain,  glass,  and  earthenware,  and  of 
the  defecls  lo  which  il  is  liable.  In  Ihe  library  attached  to  the 
establishment  are  numerous  valuable  works,  with  plates,  con- 
sisting  of  travels,  descriptions,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  painters. 
The  porcelain  originally  manufaclured  at  Sèvres,  called  parce- 
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laine  tendre^  was  a  composition  of  glass  and  eartha,  suscep- 
tible of  combining  by  fusion.  Tbat  now  manufactured,  called 
porcelaine  dure^  is  formed  of  kaolin,  from  Limoges,  alkali, 
sand,  saltpetre,  and  nitre,  to  which,  when  in  a  state  of  Aisioo, 
clay  is  added.  Urequires  great  beat  to  be  bardened,  and  wood 
alone  is  used.  Tbe  ln8c^it  de  Sèores  is  tbis  substance  not  ena- 
melled.  The  workmansbip  of  tbe  royal  manufaclory  of  Sèvres 
is  mucb  more  bigbly  finished  tban  tbat  of  aoy  otber  maou- 
factory  in  France,  notwithstanding  tbe  same  substance  is  used; 
and  tbe  wbite  porcelain  is  higber  in  price  tban  thaï  of  aor 
otber  manufactory,  on  account  of  tlie  exquisite  and  difficuit 
sbapes  of  tbe  articles.  The  painters  are  of  tbe  first  merit,  and 
tlie  number  of  workroen  exceeds  150.  Tbe  show-rooms,  which 
contain  a  splendid  assortment  of  ricb  and  cosUy  articles,  with 
tbe  priées  annexed,  are  open  daily  to  strangers.  During  lh« 
fête  of  St.  Gloud  an  exhibition  of  tbe  productions  of  the  manu- 
factory takes  place  in  the  show-rooms,  which  are  throvm 
open  to  tbe  public  for  three  days.  Application  for  tickets  must 
be  made  to  M.  le  Directeur  de  la  Manufacture  Royale  de  Por- 
laine  de  Sèwee*  à  Sèvres. 

ST.  GLOUD. -<This  small  town,  situated  on  the  Seine, 
2  leagues  west  of  Paris,  was  so  called  from  SL  Clodoald, 
grandson  of  Clovis,  who,  baviug  escaped  when  bis  brothers 
were  murdered  by  their  uncle  Clotaire,  concealed  bimself  bere 
in  a  wood,  and  lived  as  a  hermit.  Being  canonized  afler  bis 
death,  the  former  name  of  tlie  place,  NovigerUum,  was  altered 
to  ils  présent  appellation.  It  was  burnt  by  tlie  Englisb  in  13S8, 
and  again  by  tlie  parly  of  the  Armagnacs  in  un.  Il  wasat 
St.  Gloud  tbat  Henry  111.  was  assassinated  by  Jacques  Clément, 
in  1Ô89;  but  the  palace  is  remarkable  for  the  révolution  oftlK 
18lh  Brumaire  (lOth  November,  1799),  which  placed  Bonaparte 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  France,  The  town  lies  on  Uie 
steep  side  of  a  hill,  and  from  tlie  railroad  now  made  to  it  lus 
become  a  place  of  daily  increasing  re&ort.  There  are  seversl 
fine  villas  erected  on  ils  outskirts,  and  it  is  one  of  the  bealtbicst 
places  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  Palace  was  originally  built  in  1572,  by  Jérôme  de 
Gondy,  a  ricb  financier.  After  bis  death,  it  was  possessed  cob- 
secutively  by  four  bishops  of  Paris,  of  the  same  family,  and  was 
renowned  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  gardons.  Louis  XIV. 
purchased  the  Château  in  1658,  and  presented  it  to  his  brolher, 
the  Duke  of  Orléans,  who  spared  no  expense  in  improving  and 
adorning  il,  The  repairs  and  additions  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Lepaute,  Girard,  and  Mansard.  Le  Noire  ^ai 
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chargée!  to  lay  out  the  park,  which  is  considered  to  be  his  chef* 
(l'œuvre.  This  magniflcent  seat  of  theDukes  of  Orléans  continued 
in  Iheir  family  liH  1782,  when  It  was  purcbased  by  Louis  XVI, 
for  Marie  Anloinette,  who  took  great  delight  in  St.  Cloud, 
added  several  buildings,  and  often  visited  it,  accompanied  by 
the  king.  Napoléon  always  bad  a  marked  prédilection  for  tbe 
château  of  St.  Gloud,  which  bad  been  the  théâtre  of  his  iirst 
élévation.  It  was  in  the  Salle  de  l'Orangerie  that  the  events  of 
the  18th  Brumaire  took  place,  and  subsequently  in  this  palace 
he  transacted  the  aflairs  of  the  empire  more  frequently  than  at 
Paris.  Charles  X.  was  residing  in  it  when  the  révolution  of  i830 
bpoke  out.  It  consists  of  a  court  with  three  piles  of  buildings, 
and  other  wlngs  irregularly  connecled  with  them.  The  prin- 
cipal front  is  140  feet  in  length  by  70  in  height,  and  isadorned 
willi  several  good  pièces  of  sculpture.  The  columns  that  support 
the  comice  of  the  central  compartraent  are  of  the  Gorinthian 
order,  and  the  gênerai  effect  is  graceful.  Altached  to  tbe  palace 
are  large  barracks,  stables,  etc. 

Interior.  The  Urst  suite  of  rooms  consists  of  the  grandi  ap^ 
partemens^  to  which  the  vlsilor  arrives  by  tbe  grand  vestibule. 
In  this  vestibule,  to  the  right,  is  a  magniflcent  marble  staircase, 
and  to  tbe  left  a  stone  staircase,  leading  to  the  corridors 
»f  the  apartments.  The  Salon  de  Mars  is  adorned  with 
eight  lonic  pilasters  and  four  columns  of  marble,  eacb  of 
A  single  pièce  ;  in  it  are  some  excellent  paintings  by  Mignard, 
represenling  tbe  Forges  of  Vulcan,  Mars  and  Venus  sur- 
rounded  by  Cupids  and  the  Grâces.  The  ceiling  represents  the 
fjods  assembled  by  Vulcan  to  witness  Ihe  infidelily  of  Venus. 
Over  tbe  fire-place  is  a  valuable  painting  of  Philip  Duke  of 
Orléans,  brolher  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Galerie  d'Apollon  is  a  most 
«plendid  room,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  in  Mignard's  best  style, 
ivilh  subjects  taken  from  tbe  mylhology  of  Apollo,  and  de  vices 
representing  tbe  seasons,  etc.  Tbe  profusion  of  gilding  which  is 
iisplayed  hère,  and  the  rich  tone  of  colour  that  prevails 
iiiroughout  the  apartment,  give  a  striking  idea  of  the  magni- 
Scence  of  the  epoch  when  il  was  iirst  erected.  The  walls  are 
îovered  with  a  great  number  of  excellent  cabinet  pictures,  com- 
[^rlsing  numerous  Canaletlis,  and  paintings  by  Mignard,  Van 
3els,  Van  Spaendonck,  etc.,  with  several  by  modem  French 
irtists.  Hère  is  also  an  exlensive  collection  of  cabinets  in  tor- 
oisesbell  and  in  buhl,  with  fine  spécimens  of  Sèvres  porcelain, 
md  several  small  pièces  of  staluary.  The  Salon  de  Diane  joins 
he  above  gallery;  the  ceiling  is  richly  painled  by  Mignard.  U 
^oniains  two  flno  pictures,  by  Robert,  of  Ruins  at  Nismes  and 
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Orange— The  Chapel  is  entered  by  a  door  leading  from  Oiis 
salon  to  the  royal  gallery,  and  is  a  plain  building  with  Tuscan 
columns.  The  Salon  de  Louis  XVI.  is  now  used  as  a  billiard- 
room;  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  représentation  of  Truth, 
by  Pnidhomme.  The  Salon  de  Jeu  has  the  ceiling  painted  witfa 
eight  Cupids,  forming  a  circle.  It  is  adorned  with  a  beautifol 
and  valuable  mosaic  table  preseuted  by  Léo  XIL,  30  inches  in 
diameler,  of  admirable  exécution.  The  Salon  de  Réceptionisi 
hand  somely  décora ted  room  of  good  proportions.  Ail  thèse  ap- 
partments  are  hung  with  new  Gobelins  tapestry,  with  subjeds 
from  Rubens.  The  Salle  des  Gardes  leads  to  thel<:ing'sapartiDeots, 
which  are — the  Antichambre  ;  the  Salon  d'Attente,  in  which  is  a 
good  picture  by  Granet,  and  some  beautiful  pier-tables  in  Sèvres 
porceiain;  the  Salon  de  Réception;  two  other  saloons,  m  tlie 
latter  of  which  is  an  exquisitely  sculptured  vase  in  gold  and 
silver,  of  the  âge  of  Francis  I.  ;  and  the  Cahir^tde  Travail.  This 
last  room  is  decorated  with  great  élégance  ;  its  Windows  corn- 
mand  an  extensive  view  of  the  capital  and  surrounding  country. 
An  ingeniously-contrived  bath-room  leads  to  the  Bed^Room  of 
the  Eing  and  Queen,  and  the  Salon,  in  which  is  a  lustre  of  rock 
crystal  of  inestimable  value.  Next  is  the  Salon  de  Réception  dele 
Reine,  a  beautiful  room  looking  towards  the  tower  in  the  park. 
and  containing  a  great  number  of  interesUng  objects.  The  Saloo 
d'Attente  and  an  ante-chamber  close  this  suite  of  apartments. 

The  Parc  réservé  begins  at  the  château,  and  extends  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  It  contains  flower-gardens  and  plantations 
of  trees»  and  is  ornamented  with  pièces  of  water,  and  statues, 
by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Grand  Parc  extends  from  the  Seine  and  the  road  from 
Sèvres  to  St.  Cloud,  to  tlie  back  of  the  hill,  and  is  about  four 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  entrance  is  near  the  bridge;  a 
wide  avenue  of  chestnut-lrees  runs  parallel  to  the  river.  To 
the  right  are  plantations  of  cheslnuts  and  limes,  in  the  midstof 
which  is  the  gtand  cascade.  Beyond,  and  extending  as  far  as 
Sèvres,  are  some  fine  avenues  of  elms,  some  of  them  of  ex- 
traordinary  height.  The  entrance  from  Sèvres  is  between  two 
pavilions  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  The  cascade  of  St.  Glood  is 
divided  into  la  Haute  Cascade  and  la  Basse  Cascade  :  at  the 
summit  of  the  first  is  a  group  representing  the  Seine  and  tbe 
Marne,  each  reposing  on  an  urn  from  which  water  issues.  Upoo 
an  elevaled  fiiglil  of  steps  are  placed  urns  and  tablets,  from 
which  water  falls  inlo  basins  silualed  one  under  the  other,  tfce 
last  supplyiiig  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  the  lower  casca^, 
which  is  separated  from  the  upper  by  the  AUée  du  Tillel.  Tbc 
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BcLSse  Cascade  nearly  resembles  a  horse-shoe  in  form,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  rapid  descent  ofits  waters, 
which  fall  in  sheets  from  one  basin  to  another  into  a  canal 
261  feet  in  length,  by  93  in  its  greatest  breadlh,  along  which 
are  12  jets  d'eau,  The  architecture  of  the  cascade  is  ornamented 
wilh  rock  and  shell-worlc,  dolphins,  and  other  appropriate 
emblems,  and  notliing  can  be  more  beautiful  that  its  eifect 
when  in  full  play.  The  grand  jet  d'eau,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Jet  Géant,  is  to  the  left  of  the  cascades,  in  front  of  a  fine 
alley  ;  it  rises  with  immense  force  to  the  height  of  140  feet  from 
the  centre  of  a  basin,  and  throws  up  5000  gallons  per  minute. 
By  its  side  is  a  small  stone  fountain  of  remarkable  élégance. 
The  waters  generally  play  every  second  Sunday  in  summer, 
and  présent  a  very  beautiful  sight.  One  of  the  flnest  spots  in 
the  park  is  that  on  which  is  built  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes, 
erecled  by  Napoléon,  a  copy  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  at 
Athens.  When  the  château  is  visible,  applications  for  permission 
to  see  it  must  be  made  to  ilf.  V Intendant  Général  de  la  Liste 
Civile,  No  9,  Place  Vendôme. 

Tlie  Fête  of  St.  Cloud  begins  every  year  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember,  and  lasts  three  weeks.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  and  attracts  an  immense  multitude,  particularly 
on  Sunday.  It  is  held  in  the  park,  and  is  well  worth  visiting. 
ST.  CYR— a  village  in  the  great  park  of  Versailles,  sixleagues 
south-west  of  Paris,  is  celebrated  for  the  Maison  de  St.  Cyr, 
founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1686,  at  the  solicitation  of  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  for  the  éducation  of  250  young  noble  ladies.  On  the 
death  of  the  king,  Mme.  de  Maintenon  retired  to  it,  and  died 
tliere  In  1719.  The  plans  were  furnished  by  J.  H.  Mansard.  In 
1793,  this  institution  was  converted  into  a  military  hospital, 
and  in  1806,  Napoléon  ordered  the  military  school  of  Fontaine- 
bleau to  be  transferred  to  St.  Cyr,  where  it  has  since  remained, 
under  the  title  of  École  spéciale  militaire  de  St.  Cyr,  The 
nuoiber  of  pupils  is  upwards  of  300,  who  are  admilled  from 
the  âges  of  17  to  20,  after  a  severe  examination.  The  annual 
sum  paid  by  each  pupil  is  1,000  fr.,  besides  an  allowance  for 
wardrobe  and  equipments.  This  school  forms  ofiicers  for  the 
infantry,  cavalry,  état^major,  and  marines.  The  pupils  on 
leaving  are  named  sub-lieutenants.  The  uniform  is  that  of 
privâtes  of  infantry,  and  the  discipline  is  very  severe. 

ST.  DENIS.— This  town,  two  leagues  north  of  Paris,  owes  its 
cclebrily  to  its  ancien!  Bénédictine  Abbey>  and  to  the  circum- 
stance  of  the  kings  of  France  having  chosen  the  abbey-church 
for  their  place  of  burial.  A  chapel  was  founded  hère  in  honour 
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of  SU  Denis  about  350,  io  which  Dagobert,  son  of  QiHperic, 
was  buried  in  680,  being  the  first  prince  known  to  bave  been 
interred  within  ils  walls.  Dagobert  1.  founded  ihe  abbej  of 
SU  Denis  in  613  ;  and  Pépin,  fanier  of  Charlemagne,  oommenoed 
a  new  cburcb,  which  was  finished  by  bis  son,  and  consecrated 
in  775.  Of  this  édifice  nothing  now  remains  except  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  crypt.  Suger,  abbot  of  the  monastery  during  tbe 
reign  of  Louis  VU.,  demolished  the  church,  and  built  a  more 
majestic  one  in  1144,  of  which  the  porch  and   two   towers 
remain;  the  rest  of  the  building  as  it  now  stands  was  recoa- 
structed  bySt.  Louis  andhis  successor,  between  1250  and  12S1. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spécimens  of  the  architecture  of 
that  epoch  existing  in  France.  It  isa  cruciform  building,  with 
double  aisles,  and  a  circular  eastern  termination.  Its  lolal 
lengthis  390  feet,  breadth  100  feet,  and  height  of  vaultingSO 
feet.  Both  the  nave  and  choir,  witli  the  transepts,  hâve  a  hgfat 
triforium  gallery  and  clerestory  Windows,  with  the  curres  of 
the  arches  curiously  adapted  to  the  vaulting.  Ât  the  easteni 
endof  the  choir  is  a  beautiful  Lady  chapel,  containing  spécimens 
of  ancient  and  modem  slained  glass.  Of  the  exterior  of  the 
church,  tlie  most  remarkable  fealures  are  the  curious  pinnades 
that  crown  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles,  the  spire  and  pinnades 
of  the  western  lower,  and  the  richly-sculptured  doorway  of 
the  northern  transept.  Since  1806,  and  especially  since  1830, 
the  church  lias  undergone  most  extensive  repairs  and  resiora- 
tions,  the  total  expense  eslimated  at  18  millions  of  francs.  Tbe 
kings  and  princes  of  France  were  interred  hère  up  to  thebreak- 
ing  out  of  the  Révolution;  but  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  otihe 
Convention,  in  1793,  their  remains  were  disinterred,  and  throwo 
into  two  large  trenches,  opposite  the  northern  porch.  In  17J5, 
the  lead  was  stripped  from  the  roof,  and  a  decree  passed  to 
raze  the  building  to  the  ground,  but,  happily  for  the  arts,  a 
resolution  so  Gothic  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Tbe  cburcb, 
neglected  for  several  years,  was  falling  into  ruins,  when  Napo- 
léon gave  orders,  in  1806,  that  it  should  be  repahred,  and  tbat 
the  vault  of  the  Bourbons  should  be  restored  as  a  place  of 
sépulture  for  tbe  princes  of  bis  own  dynasty.  The  ori/Umm, 
in  anoent  times  the  sacred  banner  of  France,  was  kept  at  tUs 
abbey  ;  and  no  church  in  the  kingdom  was  so  rich  in  relks 
and  sacred  ornaments.  Ail  tliese  were  dispersed  at  the  Rerohi- 
tion  ;  and  the  monuments  of  the  kings  were  removed  to  the 
Musée  des  Monuments  Français,  at  the  Gonvent  des  Petits  Au- 
gustins,  now  the  École  Royale  des  Beaux  ArU,  where  thff 
were  fortunalely preserved  to  be  reslorefat  a  future  periodto 
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he\r  original  places.  To  the  leflon  entering  Ihe  church  is  the 
omb  of  Dagobert,  rebuillbySl.  Louis,  and  particularly  deserv- 
ng  of  attention,  as  a  beautiful  spécimen  of  pointed  work.  (i) 
)n  the  same  side  are  the  magniffcent  monuments  of  Louis  XIL 
md  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  Henry  IL  and  Catherine  de  Médicis. 
rhe  former  was  executed  in  white  marble  by  Paolo  Poncio. 
rhe  effigies  of  Louis  XIL  and  his  queen  are  represented  on  a 
;enotaph  surrounded  by  12  arches  ornamented  with  beautiful 
irabesques,  beneath  which  are  placed  statues  of  the  12apostles. 
rhe  whole  rests  upon  a  pedestal  enriched  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting  wars  of  the  French  in  Italy,  the  triumphant  entry  of 
Louis  XIL  into  Genoa,  and  the  battle  of  Agnadel.  Above  the 
comice  are  kneeling  statues  in  white  marble  of  Louis  and 
Anne.  The  latter  monument  was  executed  by  Germain  Pilon, 
aller  designs  by  Primaticcio.  It  Is  14  feet  in  height  by  10  in 
breadth,  and  12  and  ahalfin  length.  It  is  adorned  with  twelve 
composite  columns  of  deep  blue  marble,  and  12  pilasters  of 
white  marble.  At  the  angles  are  four  bronze  figures  represent- 
ing  the  cardinal  vlrtues.  Henry  IL  and  Catherine,  in  white 
marble,  repose  on  a  couch.  The  portrait  of  the  latter  is  dven 
with  remarkable  truth,  and  a  light  garment  with  which  she  is 
robed  is  exquisitely  worked.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the 
sumptuous  tomb  of  Francis  I.  and  Claude  of  France.  This  mo- 
nument, after  the  designs  of  Philibert  Delorme,  was  erected 
in  1550.  Effigies  of  Francis  and  Claude  repose  upon  a  superb 
cenotaph,  ornamented  with  a  frieze  representing  the  battles  of 
Marignan  and  CerlsoUes;  the  figures  were  executed  by  Pierre 
Bonlemps.  Above  the  cenotaph  rises  a  grand  arch  enriched 
with  arabesques  and  bas-reliefs  by  Germain  Pilon.  Sixteen 
fluted  lonic  columns  support  the  entablalure,  above  which  are 
placed  five  statues  of  white  marble  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
namely,  Francis  L;  Claude,  his  queen;  the  Dauphin  and  the 
Duke  of  Orléans,  sons  of  Francis  and  Claude;  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  their  dâughter.  The  vaulUng  and  subordinate  oma- 
ments  of  this  splendid  monument  were  executed  by  Ambroise 
Perret  and  Jacques  Chantrel.  On  one  side  of  the  northem  door 
is  a  spiral  column  to  the  memory  of  Henry  IlL,  assassinated  by 
Jacques  Clément,  August  2d,  1589.  On  the  other  side  is  a  com- 
posite column  of  white  marble  in  memory  of  Francis  IL,  who 
died  in  1561.  At  the  south  door  is  a  beautiful  marble  column 
in  honour  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  with  a  capital  in  ala- 
baster;  on  the  pedestal  are  a  bas-relief  representing  Jésus  Christ 
(i)  A  bronze,  seal,  called  (he  chair  of  King  Dagobert,  is  to  be  seen  in 
ihlscalhcdral.  Pnoalp 
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in  the  sepulchre,  a  masterpiece  of  Jean  Goujon,  and  twoother 
bas-reliefs,  also  in  alabaster.  On  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  door 
is  a  porphyry  column  wilh  a  Corinthian  capital,  to  thememorj 
of  Henry  IV.  The  choir,  whiclf  is  ascended  by  sleps,  isseparaled 
from  the  nave  by  a  rich  railing  in  wrought  iron  and  bronze. 
The  sacristy  is  spacious  and  highly  ornamented;  itconlains 
several  paintings,  by  modem  artists,  of  events  connecled  witb 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  The  royal  vaults  are  entered  by  dooR 
in  each  transept  near  the  choir.  The  walls  are  cased  withblack 
marbie  and  ornamented  withstone  pilasters,  the  pavement  is 
of  white  and  black  marbie;  the  coffins,  some  of  whicb  an 
covered  with  black  or  violet-coloured  velvet,  wilh  ornamenls 
of  gold  or  silver,  are  placed  upon  iron  bars.  In  the  royal  vault 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  AnloineUe. 
with  those  of  Louis  XVUl.,  and  other  members  of  the  eldcr 
branch  of  the  royal  family.  On  entering  the  sublerraneaB 
church  by  the  door  on  the  lefl,  a  bas-relief  of  the  IhirdceDlury, 
and  a  pièce  of  Roman  mosaic,  are  seen.  Then  corne  monu- 
ments of  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  races;  the  moslre- 
markable  of  which  are  the  marbie  sarcophagus  in  which  Cbar- 
lemagne  was  interred  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  a  marbie  statue  o( 
that  monarch  ;  five  statues  in  stone  of  Louis  1.,  Charles  II. 
Louis  IL,  Charles  111.,  and  Charles  IV.;  and  cenotaphs  (somcof 
Ihem  with  statues)  of  Charles  Martel;  Pépin  le  Bref  and  queen 
Bertha;  Carloman,  son  of  Pépin;  Louis  and  Carloman,  sonsof 
Louis  le  Bègue;  and  Eudes,  Counl  of  Paris.  Next  corne Ibemo- 
numents  of  the  third  dynasty,  consisting  of  cenotaphs,  wilb  ob^ 
or  two  statues  in  stone  or  marbie.  The  following  is  tbeirorder 
Hugues  Capet;  Robert  le  Pieux,  and  Constance  d'Arles,  lii* 
queen;  Constance  de;  Castille,  queen  of  Louis  VIL;  Henry I-i 
Louis  Vl.  ;  Philip  Augustus  ;  Louis  VllI.  The  chapel  of  St.  Loui^ 
is  very  remarkable  ;  it  contains  figures  and  busts  which  art 
painted  and  gilt;  the  busts  represent  St.  Louis  and  Marguerite 
his  queen;  the  statues,  the  Count  de  Neiwrs  and  Robert <J* 
Clermont,  his  two  sons.  The  other  more  remarkable  cenoUp^ 
are  those  of  queen  Blanche;  Philippe  le  Hardi;  Charles, kingw 
Sicily,  brother  to  St.  Louis;  Philippe  le  Bel;  Louis  X.;  Blanche, 
daughter  of  SU  Louis  ;  Philippe  le  Long  ;  Charles  le  BelîJeanw 
de  Navarre,  daughter  of  Louis  le  Hutin;  Charles  d'Alençon, 
brother  of  Philippe  VI.;  Philippe  VI.;  Jean  le  Bon;  Jeanne*!* 
Bourgogne,  queen  of  Charles  VL;  Charles  V.;  Marguerite 
daughter  of  Philippe  le  Long;  Charles  VL,  and  Isabeau  de  B»-* 
vière,  his  queen;  and  Charles  VIL,  their  son.  Besides liie»* 
Ihere  are  numerous  monuments  of  other  princes.  The  chai**' 
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of  St.  Denis  consists  of  four  canons  of  the  flrst  class,  who  are 
ail  bishops;  16  of  the  second,  and  36  honorary  canons.  A 
magnificent  organ  by  Messrs.  CasaiUi,  Col,  and  Oc,  the  largest 
in  France,  bas  lately  beenerecled  in  this  cburch.  Adjoining,  in 
tlie  large  and  magnificent  buildings  of  the  monastery,  is  the 
Maison  Royale  d'Éducation  de  la Légion-d' Honneur,  (See  p.  86.) 
In  the  town  are  several  manufactories,  and  a  small  théâtre. 
Three  considérable  fairs  are  held  hère  annually.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  5,000.  (1) 

ST.  GERMAIN  EN  LAYE— is  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitanls, 
5  leagues  west  of  the  capital.  The  kings  of -France  had  a  small 
château  at  St.  Germain,  where  Louis  le  Jeune  resided  in  1143; 
Francis  1.  chiefly  contributed  to  make  it  a  splendid  royal  rési- 
dence, by  building  a  palace.  Henry  11.,  Charles  IX.,  and 
Louis  XIV.  were  born  at  St.  Germain.  Henry  IV.  took  great 
delight  in  it,  as  did  his  son  Louis  Xlll.,  who  died  there  in  1643. 
Aller  the  death  of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  Louis  XIV.  fixed 
his  résidence  at  St.  Germain.  He  made  great  altérations  and 
additions  to  Ihe  palace  and  gardens,  and  completed  the  magni- 
ficent lerrace  begun  by  Henry  IV.,  which  is  half  a  league  in 
length,  and  nearly  100  feet  in  breadth,  shaded  by  stately  trees, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view.  Louis  XIV.  quitted  St. 
Germain  for  Versailles  ;  and  when  Madame  de  Montespan  won 
his  affections  from  Madame  de  la  Vallière,  he  presented  the 
château  of  St.  Germain  to  the  latter  for  a  résidence.  It  was 
aflerwards  occupied  by  James  II.,  of  England,  who  kept  his 
court  there  for  twelve  years,  until  his  death  in  1701.  Under 
Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  the  palace  of  St.  Germain  was  abandoned. 
During  the  Révolution  it  was  converted  into  barracks,  and  Na- 
poléon established  a  military  school  in  it  for  cavalry  officers. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  military  penitenliary,  and  can  hold  500  pri- 
soners.  Very  little  of  the  original  internai  décorations  of  the 
palace  remain,  except  in  the  chapel.  For  permission  to  see  the 
interior,  application  must  be  made  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  ilf.  le 
Commandant  du  Château  de  St.  Germain;  it  is  ndt  however 
granted  without  much  difiiculty.  On  the  Place  d'Armes,  front- 
ing  the  Palace,  is  a  cburch  of  the  Doric  order,  containing  a 
handsome  tomb  erected  to  tlie  memory  of  James  II.  by  George 
IV.  of  England.  The  town,  lately  proverbial  for  ils  dulhiess, 
bas  since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  from  Paris  assumed  new 
life  and  activity.  Numbers  of  Parisians  make  it  their  summer 
résidence,  and  several  English  familles  are  settled  hère.  The 

(i)  For  much  inicresting  information  conceming  the  abbey  churcb  of 
St.  Denis,  see  History  or  Pakis,  3  vols.  8vo. 
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•levalad  potitioa  of  61.  Gcnnbrraiders  it  sahdmMS,  Umi^ 
awintcrtbeairiskeett.  TlierearetwoaBBiial&irs;oiiecsDed 
Fête  de  St.  Louis,  tbe  other  Fête  des  Loges.  The  fest  laites 
place  at  tbe  entrance  of  Ihe  forest,  near  Ihe  gâte  of  Poissf ,  on 
tbe  Siinday  afier  Ihe  25tb  of  August,  and  lasts  three  dajs.  Tk 
second,  which  also  lasts  three  days,  begins  on  the  first  SoDdaj 
afler  theaothof  ÂBgiisl,and  isheld  near  the  Oiâteau  des  Loges, 
a  bouse  dépendent  upon  the  Maison  Royale  de  St  Denis.  This 
Çair,  beingbeld  in  the  mîdst  of  tbe  foi^l,  bas  a  pleasin^and 
yery  picturesqoe  appearance,  pariicularly  at  nighl,  and  b  tii« 
most  agreeable  of  any  of  tbe  fêtes  in  the  neîghbourhood  of 
Paris.  Tbe  forest  contains  8000  acres,  is  entirely  surrounded  bj 
walls,  and  abounds  in  stately  trees.  A  splendid  racin^-studto 
been  estabiisbed  in  the  forest  by  M.  Auguste  Lupin  9oàt 
Achille  Fould.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  mares  from  Ibe 
royal  slud  at  Hampton  Court  are  kept  hère,  under  the  sape^ 
bitendence  of  Mr.  Prince  of  Newmarket. 

ST.  OUEN— a  league  and  a  balf  north  of  Paris,  on  the  leN 
Ihe  road  to  SL  Denis,  is  known  for  its  château,  where  LooisXVE 
stopped  on  bis  retum  to  Paris  in  1814,  and  where  he  promisai 
a  charter  to  Ihe  nation.  Tbe  château,  which  was  buill  in  1S^< 
was  bougfat  by  Louis  XVUL,  who,  afler  embellishing  and  fat- 
nisbing  il,  presented  it  to  Madame  du  Gayla.  This  spot  possesses 
a  number  of  subterranean  storebouses  for  corn,  which,  thoo^li 
kept  in  them  for  several  years,  is  found  as  good  as  wheo  ^^ 
cently  eut. 

SURESNE— a  village  at  tbe  foot  of  Mont  Valérien,  Iwoles^ 
wesl  of  Paris.  It  is  rraiarkable  for  the  intef  esting  custom  or  Û» 
crowning  of  tbe  RosUre,  a  very  pretty  sight,  which  takesplï« 
on  the  Sunday  aller  St  Louis's  day  (August  25th).  Thereart 
several  eleganl  villas  at  this  place,  one  of  tbe  most  rmaa^ 
being  Ihat  of  Raron  S.  de  Rothschild.  A  light  suspension  b# 
bas  been  thrown  across  the  river  to  meet  the  road  \^ 
by  the  Porte  de  Longcbamps  to  the  Rois  de  Boulogne. 

VERSAILLES. (1)— This  large  handsome  lown  is  situaledfc» 
leagues  from  the  capital,  towards  the  S.  W.;  it  is  Ihe  clu'efpl»* 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  the  see  of  a  bisi^op* 
the  seat  of  a  préfecture,  and  possesses  three  tribunais,  of  CH- 

(1)  The  principal  bocks  of  référence  for  Versailles  are  ihts^^ 
work  of  M.  Gavard,  invenloV  of  ihe  Diagraph,  *'  Galeries  HistoHq»» 
de  Vtrtailles."  This  work  may  be  proeured  of  the  publisber,  M.  G^- 
Yard,  No.  4,  rue  da  Marché  St.  Honoré,  or  of  Messrs.  GaligMol  ^ 
Co.  ;  "  Le  Palais  de  Versailles,"  by  M.  Valout,  librarian  to  Ifce  Ki«i*' 
1  vol.  i2ino — an  excellent  book  for  hisloricAl  détails. 
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minai  Justice,  Première  Imtanee,  and  Commerce,  besldes  a 
royal  collège,  and  an  agricultural  sociely.  Before  the  Révolu- 
tion its  population  was  computed  at  100,000,  but  at  présent  it 
does  not  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 

HisTORY.— In  1561  Versailles  was  a  small  village  in  the  midst 
of  woods,  to  whicli  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV., 
used  to  corne  to  hunt.  Subsequently  it  was  much  frequented 
for  the  like  purpose  by  Louis  XIII.,  who,  in  1624,  built  a  pavi- 
llon as  a  hunting  lodge.  A  few  years  later  he  purchased  some 
land  where  the  palace  now  stands,  with  the  old  castel  of  F.  de 
Gondy,  Archbishopof  Paris,  and  erected  a  small  château,  which 
bas  grown  into  the  présent  magnificent  palace.  That  château, 
built  of  red  brick,  consisted  of  a  central  pile,  with  twp  wings 
and  four  pavillons  ;  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  fossé,  and  occu- 
pymg  scarcely  more  space  than  the  inner  apartments  which 
now  surround  the  Cour  de  Marbre.  Louis  XIV.  in  1660,  becomhig 
tired  of  St.  Cermain,  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  bis  pre- 
decessor's  château  into  a  splendid  palace  ;  the  architect  Levau 
was  entrusted  with  the  exécution  of  the  design,  and  the  altér- 
ations were  commenced  in  1664.  The  monarch  had  deter^ 
inined  to  form  there  a  résidence  worthy  of  the  court  he  medi- 
tated  establishing,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  arising 
(rom  the  nature  of  the  site,  only  sthnulated  his  purpose.  Le 
Nôtre  was  ordered  to  lay  out  the  immense  gardens  and  parks  ; 
the  vast  terraces  and  excavations  were  executed  at  an  incal- 
culable expense;  the  troops  not  engaged  in  war  were  ordered 
to  assist,  and  30,000  soldiers  were  more  than  once  simulta- 
neously  employed  on  the  works.  Water  was  required  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance  to  supply  the  reservohrs  and 
fountains  ;  and  the  project  was  formed  and  actually  commenced, 
of  tuming  the  river  Eure  through  Versailles.  Beyond  the  gardens 
a  second  uiclosure  was  formed,  called  the  Little  Park,  about 
four  leagues  in  circuit  ;  and  beyond  this  still  was  the  third  in- 
closure,  that  of  the  Great  Park,  measuring  20  leagues,  and 
including  numerous  villages.  The  expense  of  ail  thèse  stupen- 
dous  undertakings  was  immense,  and  hasbeen  variously  calcu- 
lated;  there  are,  however,  no  means  of  arriving  at  an  accurate 
result;  the  gênerai  bdief  is,  that  tlie  building  and  décoration 
of  the  palace  cost  less  than  the  other  works,  and  that  nearly 
40  millions  sterling  were  altogether  expended  î  Every  encou- 
ragement was  given  to  persons  désirons  of  erecting  bouses  in 
the  town,  and  a  large  population  and  an  élégant  city  gradually 
rose  round  the  royal  résidence.  Levau  died  in  1670,  and  Jules 
Hardouin  Hansard,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Mansard,  was 
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chargea  with  Ihe  continuation  of  tlie  works.  The  archilect 
wished  to  destroy  ail  that  remained  of  the  château  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  to  constnict  one  uniform  building;  but  Louis  XIV.  insisted 
on  preserving  it  as  a  mémento  of  his  father,  and  therefore  only 
allowed  him  to  make  altérations  in  the  court,  and  to  surroand 
it  on  the  western  side  with  the  magnificent  piles  of  building 
forming  the  garden  front.  At  first  only  the  central  part  was 
erected,  containing  the  grand  apartments;  then  the  southern 
wmg  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family;  and  at 
length,  in  1685,  the  northern  one  for  other  personages  of  the 
court.  The  King  continued  to  réside  at  St.  Germain  till  m\, 
although  frequently  visiting  Versailles  :  but  at  that  period  the 
whole  court  removed  to  the  new  palace.  Most  of  the  depen- 
dencies  were  erected  about  this  time;  the  chapel,  however, 
was  not  begun  till  1699,  nor  finished  till  1710.  Under  Louis  XV., 
the  théâtre,  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  wing,  was  begun 
by  Gabriel,  finished  by  Leroy,  and  inaugurated,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVI.,  in  1770.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  reign,  Gabriel  added  a  wing  and  pavillon  to  the  northern 
side  of  the  Cour  Royale  ;  there  was  an  idea  also  of  building 
across  the  courts  a  new  front  in  the  same  uniform  style;  but 
Louis  XVI.  was  alarmed  at  the  expense,  and  the  troubles  of  his 
l'eign  sooh  intervened.  The  corresponding  pavillon,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Cour  Royale,  was  added  by  Louis  XTIU. 
aller  the  Restoration.  Independently  of  the  extensive  internai 
changes  effected  by  his  présent  Majesty,  a  new  pile  of  buUding. 
joining  the  chapel  and  théâtre,  bas  been  added,  and  other  worfcs 
are  still  in  progress. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  the  great  Révolution, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans  dor- 
îng  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  1716-1722,  the  court,  Ihe  royal 
family,  the  ministers,  and  the  varions  public  officers,  were  lo* 
cated  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  and  its  dependencies.  The  Ua- 
niturewas  of  the  most  gorgeous  description;  the  ablest  palal- 
ers  and  sculptors  of  France  had  adomed  the  édifice,  wfaich 
contained  besides  a  large  collection  of  the  finest  objects  of  art 
of  foreign  countnes,  and  was  ail  that  might  be  expecled  from 
the  most  refined  and  luxurious  court  of  Europe.  But  afler  1793 
the  palace  was  devastated,  and  every  thing  moveable  disposed 
of  as  national  property.  An  attempt  was  made  to  consUtule  it 
a  succursal  bouse  to  the  Hôtel  des  Invalides;  and  it  wouldevei 
bave  been  sold  in  lots,  had  not  Napoléon  preserved  it  frtm 
destruction.  Theestimated  expense  of  50  millions  of  francs,  fer 
its  restoration,  alone  hindered  him  from  resîding  hère;  but  he 
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Tepaired  the  walls,  fountains,  etc.,  and  restored  some  of  the 
apartments.  Louis  XVIIl.,  who  wished  lo  re-establish  the  court 
in  it,  was  stopped  by  similar  considérations,  and  limited  liis 
expenditure  to  six  millions  of  francs,  wliich  were  judiciously 
employed  in  repairs  and  altérations.  ''  Tiiings  remained  in  the 
same  state  duriug  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Louis  Philippe  to  give  a  destination  to  this  palace.  Time 
had  produced  its  révolution  in  opinion,  and  Versailles  could  not 
agaln  exist  under  the  conditions  of  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV., 
— it  could  no  longer  be  the  abode  of  a  population  of  courtiers, 
or  the  Olympus  of  a  monarch.  For  it  to  become  the  concentra- 
tion of  ail  the  illustrions  of  France,  lo  collect  the  inheritànce 
of  ail  her  glories,  and,  without  being  despoiled  of  the  type  of 
grandeur  now  passed  away,  to  be  clothed  with  olher  gran- 
deur, new  and  national,  was  a  desliny  not  less  splendid  or 
august  than  that  at  first  assigned  it."  (1)  On  the  one  hand,  his 
présent  Majesty  has  not  only  removed  ail  the  petly  internai 
arrangements  by  which  the  grand  conceptions  of  Louis  XlV. 
had  in  process  of  time  become  disfigured,  but  has  restored  ail 
the  painted  ceilings,  gildings,  etc.,  has  formed  new  galleries 
and  saloons,  and  improved  and  harmonized  the  whole  édifice  ; 
while,  on  the  otber  hand,  he  has  filled  it  with  an  immense  sé- 
ries of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  works  of  art,  illustrative  of 
**  every  event  that  has  reflected  honour  on  the  annals  of  France, 
from  the  cradle  of  the  monarchy  down  to  the  présent  day."  (2) 
The  historical  muséum  thus  formed  is  without  a  parallel,  like 
the  palace  that  contains  it;  it  is  receiving  continuai  additions, 
and  the  estimated  expense  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  king 
exceeds  15  millions  of  francs. 

The  Palace  and  its  Dependencies.— £a?tertor.  The  palace  is 
approached  from  the  town  by  the  Place  d* Armes,  800  feet  broad, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  which,. ilanking  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  are 
the  Royal  Stables,  erected  under  Louis  XlV.  by  J.  H.  Mansard. 
Tliey  présent  semicircular  fronts,  with  courts  enclosed  by  hand- 
some  iron  railings,  and  hâve  lofly  galeways,  ornamented  with 
trophies  and  sculptured  pediments;  behind  are  large  courts 
and  varions  ranges  of  buildings.  Those  to  the  north,  called  les 
Grandes  Écuries j  contained  the  carriages  and  horses  orilie 
(  royal  family  ;  while  those  to  the  south,  called  les  Petites  Écu- 
ries, though  of  the  same  size,  were  appropriated  lo  the  royal 
slud,  the  grooms,  etc.  The  latter  are  now  a  cavalry  barrack; 
the  whole  afforded  accommodation  for  1000  horses.  The  Grand 


(1)  Va  tout,  *'  Le  Palais  de  Versailles,"  p.  21. 

(2)  Yatool,  p.  22. 
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Court,  3B0  feel  in  breadth,  is  separated  from  the  Place  d'Ame» 
by  slone  parapets,  flanking  an  iron  railing,  richly  chargedwIUi 
gilded  omamenls,  witli  a  central  gateway,  surmounled  by  Ibc 
ancient  crown  and  shield  of  France  with  the  three  Ûenn-Mp. 
At  the  extremilies  of  this  railing  are  groups  of  figures  inslooe; 
those  on  the  right  representing  France  victorious  overAnslrii, 
by  Marsy,  with  the  statue  of  Peace  ;  those  on  the  left,  France 
victorious  over  Spain,  by  Girardon,  with  the  figure  of  Abup- 
dance.  The  court  ilself  slopes  from  the  palace,  and  on  cadi 
side  is  a  plain  range  of  buildings,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  use  of  the  minislers..  In  front  of  thèse  stand  sixteen  marWc 
statues,  twelve  of  which,  until  1837,  ornamented  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde  at  Paris.  Those  on  the  right  are  Richelieu,  Bajard, 
Colbert,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Tourville,  Duguay-Trouin,andTii- 
renne  ;  those  on  the  lefl  are  Suger,  Duguesclln,  Sully,  Lafloes, 
Mortier,  Suffren,  Duquesne,  and  Condé.  In  the  midsl,  al  tlic 
upper  part  of  the  court,  is  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.;  the  figure  of  the  monarch  by  Petitol,— thaï  of  Ihehom, 
which  was  originally  intended  for  a  statue  of  Louis  XV.  in  tlif 
Cliamps  Élysées,  by  Cartelier.  This  is  one  of  the  best  statues 
at  Versailles.  Beyond  the  Grand  Court,  at  first  called  the  Cm 
des  Ministres,  is  the  Cour  Royale,  which,  before  the  Révolu- 
tion, was  separated  fipom  it  by  an  iron  railing,  and  wilhin  whidj 
none  but  the  carnages  of  royal  personages,  or  those  whoW 
the  right  of  bearing  certain  arms  on  their  équipages,  were  w* 
mitted.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  are  a  wing  and  paviliM. 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  erected  by  Gabriel,  under  Louis  ÏK 
on  the  Southern  are  those  terminated  under  Louis  XVIU.  Tbe 
friezes  of  the  pediments  surmounting  thèse  pavillons  bcar  tlie 
inscription  that  announces  the  new  destuiation  of  the  palace: 
— "  A  toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France."  After  this  cornes  tw 
Cour  de  Marbre,  surrounded  by  the  old  palace  of  Louis  W 
Ail  this  part  of  the  édifice  is  of  red  brick;  il  is  only  twostoreij 
high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  half-sloping  roof.  The  whote» 
crowned  with  balustrades  and  sculpture,  once  richly  giltijjj 
is  ornamented  with  vases,  trophies,  busts,  and  statues.  W 
busts,  nearly  ail  of  white  marble,  and  either  antique  ^^^^ 
tiens  of  the  antique,  are  80  in  number,  and  are  placed  w 
brackets  between  the  Windows;  the  statues,  vases,  etc.,  we« 
ail  executed  by  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  the  âge» 
Louis  XIV.  In  the  centre  is  a  balcony  of  white  marble,  suppojw' 
by  eight  Doric  cèlumns,  of  beautifully-^oloured  marble;  wjj* 
this  are  two  recumbent  figures,  forming  a  kind  of  pediij» 
and  supporting  a  clock— Mars,  sculplured  by  Marsy,  tu*  Bef- 
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les,  by  Girardon.  The  dial-plate  of  this  elock  was  used  only 
mark  the  hour  of  the  last  king's  dealh,  which,  in  the  case  of 
>iiis  XIV.,  was  announced  by  the  principal  gentleman  of  the 
ï<l— chamber,  who  came  ont  on  the  balcony  below,  and, 
cclaiming  **  Lerol  ert  mortt  **  broke  hl»  wand  of  office;  he 
en  tookupanother,  and  cried  "  TivôURùi!**  The  pavement 
[  ttie  Cour  dâ  Marbre,  from  which  it  dérives  its  name,  vi^as 
»rmerly  much  more  elevated.  In  the  centre  stood  a  beautiful 
isin  and  foantain;  and  the  court  itself  was  often  used  by 
ouïs  xrv.  for  festivals  and  "  masques.  **  To  the  south  of  the 
bt*r  MoyaU,  a  small  court,  called  the  Cotir  de$  Princes,  divides 
le  iving  flnished  by  Louis  XYIII.  from  the  main  body  of  the 
^utbem  wing  of  the  palace.  This  wing  encloses  the  Cour  de 
i  S'urintendafiee,  so  called  from  the  offices  that  once  occupied 
â  eastem  side,  and  which  hâve  recently  been  ceded  to  the 
lunicipality  of  Versailles  for  the  public  library,  etc.  A  street 
pproaches  the  palace  on  this  side,  and  séparâtes  the  southem 
wing  from  the  Grand  Cotnimm,  a  vast  square  building,  and 
^hich,  before  the  Révolution,  lodged  3000  persons.  On  the 
lorlhem  side  of  the  Cour  Royale  a  small  court  intervenes  be- 
tween  tbe  wing  bulH  by  Louis  XV.  and  the  chapel,  the  archi- 
:ecture  of  which  is  remarkably  fiorid  and  élégant,  in  the  best 
ityle  of  the  precedingage.  It  is  omamented  with  fluted  Gorin- 
thian  pilasters  between  the  Windows,  with  sculpture,  formerly 
S:ilt,  and  a  balustrade,  crowned  by  28  statues.  The  externat  di- 
mensions are  148  feet  by  75,  in  length  and  breadth,  with  an 
altitude  of  90  feet.  The  height  of  Its  roof,  richly  edged  with 
iron  work,  causes  this  building  to  be  seen  over  the  palace  from 
almost  every  side,  and  is  sald  to  bave  resulted  from  a  design 
of  the  architect,  to  force  Louis  XIV.  to  raise  the  whole  palace 
another  storey.  The  northern  whig  comprises  the  Cour  de  la 
Bouche,  where  the  kitchens  were,  and  the  Cour  du  Théâtre; 
the  latter  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  SiUle  de  VOpèra,  the 
exterior  of  which  is  plaia  and  massive.  Beyond  the  théâtre  is 
one  of  the  great  réservoirs  which  supply  the  foqntains.  The 
eastem  side  of  thèse  courts  is  formed  by  a  pile  of  building  of 
élégant  design,  and  harmonizing  with  the  older  parts  of  the 
palace,  restored  by  his  présent  Majesty  ;  it  forms  one  side  of  a 
wide  Street,  to  the  east  of  which  are  some  minor  dependencies 
of  the  palace,  and  another  réservoir.  The  Cour  de  la  Chapelle 
and  the  Cour  dee  Princes  lead  each  into  the  gardons,  and  afford 
access  to  the  magnificent  western  front  of  the  palace— the 
grandest  spécimen  of  that  style  in  France.  It  présents  a  large 
projecting  mass  of  building,  with  two  immense  wings,  and 
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consists  of  a  ground-floor,  firsWfloor,  and  atUc,  of  the  Doric, 
lonic,  and  Gorinthian  styles  respectively.  The  wings,  the 
Southern  being  rather  the  longer  of  the  two,  exceed  500  feet  in 
length;the  central  front  is  320  feet  long,  and  each  of  ils  retir- 
ing  sides  260  feet;  the  number  of  Windows  and  doors  is  37k 
Although  of  great  perfection  in  its  détails,  and  remarkable  for 
the  délicate  colour  of  the  stone,  this  structure  has  been  jusUy 
criticised  for  its  too  great  length  and  uniforuiity.  Along  tht 
immense  extent  of  the  façade  Ihere  is  no  pedimenl,  no  pa^on, 
or  other  salient  object  to  break  the  sameness,  except  péristyles 
of  lonic  columns,  from  distance  to  distance.  Thèse  péristyles  are 
15  in  number,  and  above  each  are  placed,  over  the  comice, 
allegorical  figures  in  stone,  of  good  exécution.  The  balustrade 
which  crowns  the  édifice  was  formerly  surmounted  by  vase» 
and  groups,  now  destroyed  by  time.  The  best  view  of  this 
front  is  from  either  end  of  the  great  terrace,  and  of  the  wbole 
palace  from  the  heights  of  Satory. 

Interior,  and  HisTORicAL  MusECM.  (1)  Bcfore  noticing  the  in- 
ternai arrangements  of  the  palace,  the  reader  should  be  in- 
I  formed  tliat  the  gallery  is  only  open  on  Saturday,  Sunday. 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  from  ii  to  4.  (See  Préface,  page  v.)  The 
historical  collections  comprised  in  the  palace  may  be  divided 
inlo  five  principal  sections  :— 1.  Historical  Pictures;  2.  Por- 
traits; 3.  Busts  and  Statues;  4.  Views  of  Royal  Résidences,  etc. 
5.  Marine  Gallery.  The  historical  pictures  represent  the  greal 
battles,  military  and  naval,  which  bave  illustrated  the  arms  of 
France  from  the  earliest  periods; — the  most  remarkable  histo- 
rical events  in  the  national  annals  ;— the  âge  of  Louis  XIV.;— the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.;— the  brilliantepoch  of  1792 
—the  victories  of  the  Republic  ; — the  campaigns  of  Napoleoo 
—the  principal  events  of  the  Empire  ;— the  reign  of  Louis  X\T11 
—the  reign  of  Charles  X.;— the  Révolution  of  1830,  and  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  portraits  comprise  tlie  Kings  froa 
Pharamond  to  the  présent  day,--Grand  Admirais, — Constables, 
Marshals,  and  celebrated  warriors  of  France,  with  a  larçc  col- 
lection of  persons  of  note  of  ail  âges  and  countries.  The  busts 
and  statues  comprise  also  a  great  number  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  monarchy,  and  a  sup- 
plementary  séries  is  to  be  found,  elucidating  the  hislory  o( 
France,  in  the  medals  and  coins.  The  views  of  royal  résidences 

(1)  In  describing  the  interior  of  the  palace,  we  sball  follow  ihe  orier 
laid  down  by  M.  Vatout,  in  bis  excellent  work;  and  for  detailed  infor- 
mation on  tbe  pictures,  statues,  local  particulars,  etc.,  shall  refer  u 
(be  worl(9  quoted  in  «  pr^codio^;  Qote,  and  (o  (hçc^ttlogves  oftlie  mwewi. 
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\ave  a  particular  value,  as  represenling  édifices,  many  of  which 
no  longer  exist,  and  as  illustrating  the  costumes,  etc.,  of  past 
limes.  To  arrange  thèse  collections  chronologically  was  found 
lo  be  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  locality,  tlic  sizes  of 
the  pictures,  etc.;  the  classes,  therefore,  enumeraled  above 
liave  been  kept  together,  as  far  as  was  compatible,  and  each 
of  Ihem  may  be  examined  separately,  or  in  conjunclion  witli  the 
rest.  Continuai  additions  to  this  gigantic  muséum  are  making 
every  day. 

Northern  Wing.— The  interior  of  this  wing  lias  not  been  so 
much  changed  as  thaï  of  other  parts  of  the  palace.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  enumerale  the  personages  who  hâve  resided  in  it, 
to  show  that  it  possesses  local  interest.  It  stands  in  part  on  the 
site  of  the  Fùuntain  of  Tethys,  immortaliEed  by  Lafontaine, 
and  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Duke  de  Berri,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  pruice  de  Conti,  elected  King  of  Poland  in  1697, 
the  Duke  de  Maine,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  beautiful  Marquise 
de  Thianges,  sister  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  Marshal  Villars, 
and  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  author  of  the  memoirs.  In  afler 
times  the  ground-floor  was  partly  occujpied  by  the  Prince  de 
Condé,  who  commanded  the  army  of  emigrants  during  the  Ré- 
volution ;  and  the  first  floor  by  tlie  Dukes  of  Angouléme  and 
Berri,  sons  of  Ciiarles  X.  It  was  in  tlie  room  of  this  storey  im- 
mediately  adjoining  the  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  that  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Rohan  was  arrested  for  the  affair  of  the  famous  necklace 
that  had  so  fatal  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette and  her  court.  The  Historical  Muséum  is  entered  from 
the  ground  floor  vestibule  of  the  Chapel,  on  the  side  fronting 
the  gardens.  A  suite  of  apartments,  eleven  in  number,  contains 
a  séries  of  pictures  illustrating  some  of  the  principal  events  of 
the  history  of  France  up  to  the  Révolution.  Behind  them  in 
a  gallery,  300  feet  in  length,  are  the  busts,  statues,  and  monu- 
mental effigies  of  the  kings,  queens,  and  illustrions  personages 
of  France  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  In  the  middle  of  this  gal- 
lery, on  the  lefl,  is  tlie  entrance  to  the  Salle  des  Croisades,  a 
splendid  Gothic  gallery,  containing  pictures  relating  to  those 
ioteresting  periods.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  covered  with  ar- 
moriai bearings  of  French  knights  who  fought  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  on  one  side  are  the  oaken  gâtes  given  to  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  by  the  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jérusalem.  On 
issuing  from  the  statue  gallery  a  staircase  by  the  side  of  the 
Chapel  leads  to  the  vestibule  of  tlie  first  floor,  which  consists, 
on  the  garden  side,  of  ten  rooms,  in  which  the  séries  of  histo- 
rical paintings  is  continued  up  to  the  révolution  of  1830.  The 
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visitor  then  ascends  to  the  second  floor,  in  which  fieven  rooim 
on  the  garden  side,  and  a  long  gallery  at  the  back,  contain  a 
curions  collection  of  portraits  and  medals.  Retuming  to  tbe 
first  iloor,  is  another  gallery  of  statues,  etc.,  of  personages  illus- 
trions  in  the  earlier  âges  of  the  monarchj;  one  of  the  mort  inte- 
resting  of  which  is  the  admirable  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  executed 
by  the  late  lamented  Princess  Marie  of  France,  Duchessof  Wm^ 
temburg.  Midway  in  this  gallery  is  the  Salle  de  Constantine, 
containing  large  piclures  of  tlie  taking  of  that  place,  by  Horace 
Vernet;  and  the  Gallery  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  At  the 
end  of  the  statue  gallery  is  the  grand  vestibule  of 

The  ChapeL—The  interior  of  this  édifice,  restored  hj  King 
Louis  Philippe  to  its  original  splendeur,  affords  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  to  be  witnessed  at  Versailles.  Ail  Uie 
grandeur  and  taste  of  tlie  âge  of  Louis  XIV.  were  concentrated, 
as  it  were,  in  this  single  spot.  The  King,  always  punctual  in  bis 
religions  dévotions,  required  daily  attendance  at  mass  from  bis 
courtiers,  and  founded  a  chapter  of  priests  for  the  service  of 
this  Ghapel.  Many  remarkable  religious  cérémonies  took  place 
before  its  altar;  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  1769.  The  interoal  d^ 
mensions  are  114  feet  to  the  altar,  60  feèt  in  breadth,  and  86  feet  in 
height.  The  pavement  is  of  costly  marbles,  divided  into  eompari- 
ments,  and  wrought  in  Mosaic;  the  balustrades  of  the  galleries  wt 
of  marble  and  gilded  bronze.  The  vaulted  ceiling  spring;ing  from 
a  rich  architrave  and  comice,  above  lofly  Gorinthian  columos, 
glows  from  the  pencil  of  A.  Coypel,  Lafosse,  and  Jouvenet;  the 
figures  over  tlie  organ  and  galleries  are  by  the  Boullognes  aod 
Coypel.  The  Ghapel  of  the  Virgin  should  not  escape  notice; 
the  paintings  being  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the 
younger  Boullogne.  Before  the  visitor  quits  the  gallery  be 
should  notice  in  the  royal  pew  two  admirable  bas-relieù,  Ibe 
Gircumcision,  by  Poiriet,  and  Ghrist  with  the  Doctors,  br 
Goustou.  In  the  aisles  are  seven  chapels,  or  altars,  ornameoted 
with  costly  marbles,  gilding,  pictures,  and  bronze  bas-reliefe, 
the  latter  peculiarly  worthy  of  inspection.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Charles  iniploring 
Heaven  to  arrest  the  plague  of  Milan,  by  Bouchardon.  In  Uni 
of  St.  Louis  is  a  picture  of  the  Saint  dressing  the  wounds  of  bis 
followers,  by  Jouvenet;  and  a  bas-relief  represents  that  monareh 
serving  Ihe  poor  al  table,  by  Poiriet.  In  that  of  Sle.  Victoire  is 
an  cxquisile  bas-relief  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint.  The  higb 
allar  is  exceedingly  grand,  being  ornamented  on  either  side 
wilh  marble  statues  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  offerins 
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tielr  crowns  to  the  Virgin  ;  the  organ  is  consldered  as  one  of 
tie  finest  ia  France.  During  the  Révolution  this  Ghapel  re- 
nalned  almost  uninjured.  Service  is  chaunted  hère  every  Sunday 
dorning  with  great  pomp. 

37H0  SaUede  {'Opéra.— At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  north- 

(rn  wing»  and  approached  by  a  staircase  lately  construeted,  is 

lie  tbeatre.  Its  length  is  144  feet,  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the 

;urtain  ;  its  breath  60  feet,  and  its  height  50;  14  lonic  columns, 

]  uied  and  gilt,  divide  the  boxes  into  12  compartments,  with  ba- 

ustrades,  etc.,  richly  gilt.  The  olher  décorations  are  in  crimson 

ind    gold,  with  a  profusion  of  mirrors  and  chandeliers.   Tlie 

^eiling  is  by  Durameau.  Of  the  grand  fêtes  given  hère,  the  iirst 

bvas  In  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  the  next,  for  tlie 

i>iriU  of  his  son;  the  tliird,  the  ill-judged  banquet  of  the  Gardes 

au  Corps,  in  1789;  and  the  last,  on  the  grand  inauguration  of 

tlie   Historical  Muséum,  17th  May,  1837.  On  the  first  of  thèse 

Dccasions  it  was  lighted  with  10,000  wax  candies,  and  the 

expense,  whenever  a  grand  opéra  was  performed,  is  said  to 

liave  been  upwards  of  100,000  fr.  Ttiis  is  not  open  to  the  public 

veiiliout  a  spécial  permission,  which  is  to  be  obtained  by  writing 

lo  ilf  .  V intendant  de  la  liste  Civile,  No»  9,  Place  Vendôme. 

From  the  vestibule  of  the  Ghapel  the  visitor  enters 

Tbe  Grands  Appartements,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  tlie 

firsi  floor  of  the  central  projecting  building  facing  the  garden  ; 

ihe  suite  on  the  northbelonged  to  the  King,  that  on  thesouth  was 

the  Queen's.  The  former  présent  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other 

suites  of  the  palace;  they  are  large  and  lofty,  encrusted  with 

marbles»  and  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  massive  gilded  orna- 

ments;  the  ceilings  are  richly  painted,  and  the  gênerai  elTect  is 

gorgeous.  The  Queen's  apartments  are  in  white  and  gold,  with 

ceilings  less  richly  painted,  and  from  their  southern  aspect  bave 

a  ligbt  and  cheerful  appearance.  AU  thèse  rooms,  which  bave 

been  restored  with  great  care  and  judgment,  contain  a  most  in- 

leresting  séries  of  pictures  and  portraits  illustrative  of  the  life  and 

doui^stic  relations  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Salon  d*Hercule,  which 

précèdes  the  suite,  once  descended  to  the  ground-floor,  and 

^^as  the  chapel  where  Bossuet  and  Massillon  preached.  The 

splendid  ceiling,  64  feet  by  54,  representiug  the  apotheosisof 

Hercules,  was  executed  by  Lemoine  in  1729.  The  three  fol- 

iQ^v^ing  rooms  are  the  Salons  de  l'Abondance,  de  Ténus,  and  de 

jHane»  which  dérive  their  names  from  the  subjecls  painted  on 

llie  ceilings,  of  the  two  first  by  Houasse,  of  tlie  latter  by  Blan- 

cliard-  The  entrance  to  the  Salle  des  États  Généraux  is  from 

tbe  ^aU0  ^^  l'Abondance.  The  Salon  de  Mata  was  used  as 
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ball-room  by  Louis  XIV.;  its  ceiling  is  by  several  artisls  of  that 
âge.  Beyond  is  the  Salon  de  Mercwôj,  once  the  state  bed- 
room,  and  remarkable  for  its  ceiling  by  Philippe  de  GbaiD- 
pagne.  Next  is  the  Salon  d'Apollon,  or  Throne  Room,  wbere 
Louis  XIV.  received  ambassadors,  accepted  the  apologyoflfae 
Doge  of  Genoa,  and  in  1715  held  his  last  public  audience,  it 
was  used  for  similarpurposes  by  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.;  the 
ceiling  is  by  Lafosse.  The  Salon  de  la  Gwrre,  consecrated  to 
the  military  glory  of  Louis  XIV.,  contains  a  ceiling  by  Lebrun, 
representing  France  chastising  Germany,  Spain,  and  HoUaod. 
It  leads  into  the  Grande  Galerie  des  Glaces,  (or de  Louis  I/r., 
one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  world,  extending  with  Ihe 
Salon  de  la  Guerre  and  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  at  the  opjwsile 
extremity,  along  the  whole  of  the  central  façade,  and  mea- 
suring  242  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in  width,  and  43  feel  in 
height.  It  is  liglited  by  17  large  arched  Windows,  wtiicli  cor- 
respond with  opposite  arcades,  filled  with  looldng-glass;  sixly 
composite  pilasters  of  red  marble,  with  bases  and  capitalsofgilt 
bronze,  till  up  the  intervais  between  the  Windows  and  betweei 
the  arcades;  each  of  the  entrances  is  adomed  with  columnsoftbe 
same  order.  The  vaulted  ceiling  was  painted  along  ils  whole 
length  by  Lebrun  ;  and  is  divided  into  nine  large  and  eighteen 
smaller  compartments,  in  which  are  allegorically  representeil 
the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  the  peact 
of  the  Pyrénées  in  1659  to  that  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  "Il  was 
in  this  gallery,"  says  M.  Vatout,  "  that  Louis  XIV.  displayedafl 
the  grandeur  of  royalty  ;  and  such  was  the  luxury  of  the  limfe 
such  the  splendour  of  the  court,  that  its  immense  size  coulii 
hardly  contain  the  crowd  of  courtiers  that  pressed  round  11» 
monarch."  Several  splendid  fêtes  were  held  in  il,  of  whif'' 
those  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de  Bourgogne  ia  WiM 
on  tlie  arrivai  of  Marie  Antoinette,  were  the  most  brilIianL 
At  a  short  distance  down,  through  one  of  the  arcades  faciogtht 
Windows,  is  the  entrance  to  the  private  apartmenls,  Ihe  M 
which  is  the  Cabinet  du  Roi,  or  Salon  du  Conseil,  containing|«rt 
of  the  original  furniture  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  amongwliidi 
will  be  noted  the  council  table  and  fauteuil  of  the  King.  Alone 
end  is  acelebrated  clock,  which  displays  a  figure  of  that  Mooarch* 
and  plays  a  chime  when  the  hour  strikes.  In  this  room  Louis  X|^' 
used  to  transact  business  with  his  ministers  Colberl,  Louvois. 
and  Torcy;  hère  he  took  leave  of  Marshal  Villars,  whenli»' 
fate  of  the  monarchy  depended  on  the  campaign  which  ende^ 
with  the  victory  of  Denain  ;  hère  he  received  Lord  Bolingbrob; 
hère  he  introduced  to  the  grandees  of  Spain  his  grandsoa,  ^ 
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Duke  d'Anjou,  as  their  king,  and  declared  that  *Uhencefort)i 
lliere  were  no  Pyrénées."  Louis  XV.  here  signed  Ihe  decree  for 
expelling  Ihe  Jesuits,  in  1762,  and  the  trealy  that  tenninated 
the  seven  years'  war,  in  17G3;  here,  also,  that  easy  monarch 
suffered  Mme.  du  Barri  to  sit  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  in  tlie 
présence  of  the  Council,  and  to  fling  into  the  fire  a  packet  of 
unopened  dispatches.  On  the  23d  June,  1789,  in  the  recess  of 
the  window  nearest  the  Royal  Bedcliamber,  Louis  XVL  re- 
ceived  from  tlie  Marquis  de  Dreux-Brézé  the  bold  reply  of 
Mirabeau,  that  '*  the  deputies  were  assembled  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  would  not  leave  their  place  of  meeting  except 
by  the  force  of  his  master's  bayonéts!"  The  next  room  is  the 
Chambre  à  Coucher  de  Louis  XIV.  ^  whicli  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  front  towards  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  and  is  tlie  gem  of  the 
palace.  The  décorations  of  this  splendid  room  are  exceedingly 
magnificent,  and  the  furniture  has  been  carefully  restored  to 
the  State  in  which  it  was  at  the  decease  of  the  *'  Grand  Monarch." 
The  présent  ceiling  is  adorned  with  the  "  Titans"  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese,  brought  from  the  hall  of  tlie  Council  of  Ten,  at  Venice, 
by  Napoléon;  portraits  of  the  immédiate  descendants  of  Louis 
XVI.  decorate  the  walls,  also  two  fine  pictures  of  the  Italian 
schooL  The  bed,  enclosed  by  a  splendidly  gilt  balustrade,  is 
that  on  which  the  greal  King  died,  and  tlie  coverlet  and 
liangings  are  partly  the  work  of  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr. 
Since  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  no  monarch  has  slept  in  this 
room;  but  from  the  balcony  Louis  XVL,  attended  by  his  Queen 
and  children,  addressed  the  infuriated  mob  who  came  to  drag 
him  from  bis  palace  on  the  6th  October,  1789.  A  gilt  model  of 
the  impérial  crown  of  Charlemagne  has  recently  been  placed  in 
lliis  room.  We  next  come  to  the  OEil  de  Bœuf,  a  beautifully 
décora ted  room,  tiie  grand  antechamber  of  the  King,  so  called 
from  an  oval  window  at  the  extremily,  and  celebrated  in  the 
amials  of  Versailles  for  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  who  waited 
here  the  "  lever"  of  the  monarch.  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette dined  here  in  public  on  Sundays.  A  door  on  the  lefl  ieads 
to  the  Salle  des  Qardes  du  corps  du  Roi,  and  the  Salle  des 
Valets  de  pied  du  Roi. 

Leading  from  thèse  apartments,  on  the  northem  side  of 
Ihe  Cour  de  Marbre,  is  a  suite  of  rooms,  called  Les  Cabinets,  to 
which  none  were  admilted  but  those  who  had  the  grande  en- 
'rée.  They  are  not  open  to  the  public  without  a  spécial  order, 
f  he  lirst  was  the  billiard-room  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  afler- 
wards  Uie  bed-chamber  of  his  successors  :  here  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.,  so  graphically  described  ui  Madame  Campan's  Me- 
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moirs,  took  pliice.  Beyond  is  the  SaUe  des  Pendules,  80  called 
from  a  magnificent  clock,  which  shows  the  days  of  the  month, 
tlie  phases  of  Ihe  moon,  etc.  The  meridian  line  traced  on  the 
floor  was  made  by  the  hands  of  Louis  XYI.   Next  cornes  the 
Cabinet  des  Chasses,  from  whence  a  window  on  a  balcony  looks 
inlo  the  Cour  des  Cerfs,  where  the  Royal  Family  placed  them- 
selves  aller  grand  huntmg  parties  to  see  the  game  counted  ni 
the  court.  A  grating  on  the  left  of  this  wmdow  admitted  Ma- 
daoïe  du  Barri  secretly  to  the  chamber  of  Louis  XV.;  ber 
apartment  was  over  this  room,  and  was  approached  by  a  soudl 
staircase,  the  access  to  which  is  by  a  richly  gilded  door.  At  the 
bottom  of  tliis  staircase,  leading  into  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Louis  XV.  by  Damions  in  17S7. 
Ou  Uie  samè  floor  with  the  apartment  of  Madame  du  Barri  are 
several  small  cliambers,  where  Louis  XV.  and  bis  successor 
used  to  seclude  themselves;  adjoining  was  a  workshop  where 
Louis  XVL  had  bis  tuming-lathe  established,  and  another  in 
which  bis  forge  stiil  exists.  Above  was  a  heloedère,  overlooking 
the  palace  and  neighbourhood,  where  the  latter  monarch  was 
accustomed  to  sit  with  a  télescope,  and  amuse  himself  in 
watching  what  passed  in  the  town  and  palace  gardens.   The 
Cabinet  des  Chasses  contains  the  portraits  of  the  principal  ar- 
chitects,  painters,  etc.,  who  hâve  contributed  to  the  buildhig 
and  omamenting  of  the  palace.  A  room  adjoining  this,  on  the 
Cour  des  Cerfs,  was  the  private  apartment  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  passed  most  of  bis  erenings  in  the 
latter  part  of  bis  life;  it  is  now  the  saloon  of  King  Louis  Phi- 
lippe during  bis  visits  to  Versailles.  The  Cabinet  de  Louis  TTl^ 
where  the  king  traced  ont  the  route  of  the  unfortunate  La- 
peyrouse,  was  the  private  dining-room  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  whicA 
he  generally  dined  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  his  feunily. 
The  great  monarch  never  touobed  lea,  chocolaté,  coffec,  or 
any  liqueur;  lie  disliked  game,  but  was  fond  of  pastry  ;  he  bad 
only  two  meals  a-day,  and  drank  no  other  wine  tban  Cham- 
pagne, always  iced.  In  this  room  Louis  XIV.  himself  waited  on 
Molière,  to  teach  his  courtiers  to  respect  genius.  Immediately 
adjoining  is  his  Confessional,  and  the  identical  chair  once  oc- 
cupied  by  Père  la  Chaise,  or  Père  Letellier,  whilst  gamiDg  thai 
influence  over  the  royal  mind  which  ended  in  the  RevocatioD 
of  Ihe  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  private  apartments  terminale  hère 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Cour  de  Marbre;  they  contain  numerom 
portraits  and  pictures  relating  to  the  personages  and  tunes  bf 
which  tliey  bave  been  rendered  remarkable.  Beyond  thcm,  m 
the  Cour  Royale,  is  another  suite,  induding  the  SàUes  det» 
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Vaisselle  d'Or,  des  Pweelaines,  de  la  BtbHathéquej,  where  the 
historians  of  France  are  now  coUecled,  and  in  whicli,  in  a 
cupboard  near  Ihe  nortliern  door,  the  famous  Livre  Rouge  was 
discovered;  llie  Cassette  de  LouU  XV.,  the  Atelier  of  Mignard, 
the  Salle  à  Manger  de  Louit  XV»,  and  the  Salle  des  Médailles. 
Ail  thèse  rooms  are  adorned  wilh  pictures  relating  to  the  times 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  ;  and  the  last  contalns  a  curious 
collection  of  military  pièces  in  fresco. 

A  small  door  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  OEil  de  Bœuf 
communicates  with  the  Queen*s  private  apartments  and  bed- 
room.  By  another  on  the  right  the  visitor  re-enters  the  Galerie 
des  Glaces,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rooms  in  the  palace.  The  ceiling,  by  Lebrun,  re- 
presents  France  despensing  universal  peace  and  abundance  ;  this 
saloon  was  formerly  used  as  theQueen's  card-room,  and  was  the 
scène  of  many  curious  and  piquant  anecdotes.   From  this  opens 
the  Chambre  à  Coucher  de  la  Reine,  occupied  successively  by 
Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Louis  XIV.,  Maria  Leczinska,  Queen  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Hère  the  Duchess  de  Bour- 
gogne gave  birlh  to  Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette  to  the 
Duchess  d'Angoulême,  and  hère  the  latter  unfortunate  Queen 
was  roused  from  her  bed  on  the  fatal  night  of  the  5th  and  6th 
October,  1789,  and  forced  to  escape  by  a  small  corridor  leading 
to  the  Œil  de  Bœuf,  from  the  mob  which  had  burst  into  tlie 
palace.  The  décorations  of  this  room  are  exceedingly  chaste  ; 
the  ceiling  is  by  Boucher.  The  Salon  de  la  Reine  was  used  for 
tlie   Queen's  evening  parties,  which  were  at  their  highest 
splendour  under  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Louis  XIV.    Tlie 
ceiling  is  by  Michael  Corneille.  In  the  Salon  du  Grand  Cou- 
vert de  la  Reine,  Louis  XIV.,  during  the  llfe-time  of  bis  consort, 
frequently  dined.  Maria  Leczinska  always  dined  liere  in  public, 
and  also  Marie  Antoinette  while  Dauphiness.  The  présent  ceiling 
is  remarkable  for  a  fine  painting  by  Paul  Veronese,  St.Mark  and 
the  Theological  Virtues,  brought  by  Napoléon  from  Venice.  The 
next  room,  the  Salle  des  Gardes  de  la  Reine,  contains  an  ad- 
mirable ceiling,  by  Coypel,  and  bas  obtained  a  melancholy  ce- 
lebrity  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Queen's  guards,  on  the  occa- 
sion above  alluded  to.  The  Queen's  state  apartments  terminale 
hère  at  the  Escalier  de  Marbre,  which  is  one  of  the  flnest  in 
France  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  ils  marbles,  and  pro- 
duces a  grand  effect.  Immediately  leading  from  them  is  the 
Grande  Salle  des  Gardes,  now  called  the  Salle  du  Sacre, 
from  its  containing  David's  famous  picture  of  the  Coronation 
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of  Napoléon.  (1)  SeTeral  small  rooms  completing  the  remaînder 
of  this  wing  formed  the  Chapel  of  the  Château  of  Louis  XI II.; 
they  were  inhabited  by  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Gount  de  Clermoat, 
under  Louis  XV.,  and  now  contain  ptctures  illustratlvc  of  the 
campaigns  of  1793  and  the  two  succeeding  years.  Beyond  Ihese, 
to  the  East,  stretches  the  wing  completed  by  Louis  XYIII.  :  Ihe 
old  apartments  forming  part  of  it  were  those  of  Cardinal  de 
Fleury,  Minister  to  Louis  XV.  A  spacious  gallery  correspondais 
to  the  Salon  d'Hercule,  and  formerly  the  Salle  des  Cent  Suisses. 
now  Salle  de  1792,  follows  the  long  suite  of  the  central  pile. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  apartments  of  the  palace. 
containing  portraits  of  ail  the  great  military  characters  of  tk 
Révolution,  and  many  in  duplicale,  representing  them  as  io 
1792,  and  as  they  afterwards  became  under  the  empire.  Napo- 
léon is  seen  as  lieutenant-colonel,  in  1792,  and  as  Emperor,  in 
1806  ;  Marslial  Lannes  as  sub-lieutenant,  in  1792,  and  Duke  de 
Montebello,  in  1804;— Marshal  Soult  as  sergeant,  in  1792,  and 
Duke  de  Dalmatie,  in  1804;— Murât  as  sub-lieutenant,  in  1792, 
and  King  of  Naples,  in  1808;— Marshal  Bernadotle,  now  Kiog 
of  Sweden,  as  lieutenant,  in  1792,  and  Prince  of  Pontecorro, 
1804  ;— Louis  Philippe,  as  lieutenant-general  in  1792,  and  Kio§ 
in  1830.  Besides  thèse  are  valuable  portraits  of  Lafayette,  Du- 
mouriez,  Kellermann,  and  most  of  the  marshals  of  Napoléon. 
A  few  steps  in  one  corner  of  this  room  lead  to  the  Salle  des 
Gouaches  et  Aquarelles  des  Campagnes  de  1796  à  1814. 

The  upper  storey  of  the  centre,  like  the  corresponding  one 
in  each  of  the  wings,  was  occupied  in  the  palmy  days  of  Ver- 
sailles by  the  nobles  officially  attached  to  the  court.  The  apart- 
ments contained  in  it  are  now  appropriated  to  the  gênerai  ser- 
vice of  the. palace,  and  to  part  of  the  muséum  of  portraits. 

Southern  Wing,— This  part  of  the  Palace,  being  appropriated 
to  the  children  and  immédiate  family  of  the  monarch,  w;is 
called  Aile  des  Princes  ;  ils  internai  arrangement  having  been 
recently  entirely  changed,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  pomt  ont 
the  places  of  local  interest,  as  in  the  central  building  ;  it  vill 
therefore  be  suflficient  briefly  to  enumerate  the  Princes  who 
inhabited  it.  The  southern  end  of  the  first  floor  was  appro- 
priated to  the  grandchildren  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  Fenelon  as 
their  preceplor;  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 

(1)  Tlie  artisl  rcceived  i00,000fr.  for  this  fine  painting,  and  75,000fr. 
for  the  **  Distribution  of  Ihe  Eau;les  to  the  Légions,"  which  hangs  op- 
posite lo  it.  A  second  piclure  of  Ihe  coronation^  aiso  by  David,  w» 
laie!  y  sold  în  Paris  for  less  than  3000  fr. 
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and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Régent,  occupied  the 
remainder.  At  a  later  period  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Gount 
d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  the  Duke  de  Penthièvre,  and 
other  Princes  of  the  blood  royal.  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  wing  were  the  apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Orléans,  Phi- 
lippe Égalité,  and  under  it,  where  the  arcade  now  leads  mto 
the  garden,  was  a  small  théâtre,  in  which  LuUi  and  Quinault 
often  charmed  the  ears  of  the  court.  On  the  ground-floor,  the 
daughters  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Count  and  Mlle,  de  Charolais,  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XVL,  his 
sister,  the  Duchess  d'Angoulème,  and  the  Count  de  Provence, 
afterwards  Louis  XVlll.,  were  successively  lodged.  The  upper 
storey,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  occupied  by  nobles 
of  the  court. 

From  the  Salle  de  1792  the  visitor  enters  this  wing,  on  the 
first  floor,  after  passing  ihe  EseaUer  des  Princ6<>  and  (inds  him- 
self  in  the  Grande  Galerie  des  Batailles,  or,  Galerie  de  Louis 
Philippe,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  attic,  and  consti- 
tûtes  an  immense  gallery  393  feet  in  length,  42  in  breadth, 
and  the  same  in  height.  Coupled  columns  at  each  extremity 
and  in  the  centre  relieve  the  monotony  of  so  great  a  length  ; 
the  roof,  vaulted  like  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  is  lighted  by 
double  sky-lights,  and  richly  omamented  with  gilded  compart- 
ments.  At  each  end  are  frescos  by  Abel  de  Pujol,  and  on  the 
walls  are  pictures  of  large  dimensions,  representing  great  mi- 
litary  triumphs,  commencing  with  the  battle  of  Tolbiacs,  gained 
by  Glovis  in  496,  and  ending  with  that  ofWagram,  6th  July,  1809. 
The  effect  of  this  gallery  is  exceedingly  imposing.  The  works 
of  Gérard  and  Horace  Vernet,  among  other  fine  productions, 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  Next  to  this  is  the  Salle  de  1830, 
devoted  to  pictures  recording  the  principal  events  of  that  mé- 
morable révolution.  Behind  thèse  rooms,  runs  a  gallery  327  feet 
long,  fiUed  with  statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  personages 
from  1500  to  1792,  called  the  GaUrie  de  Louis  XIV.  By  a  stair- 
case  on  the  right  in  this  gallery  the  visitor  ascends  to  the  attic 
story,  in  which  is  a  long  gallery,  containing  chiefly  portraits  of 
Ihe  Bonaparte  family,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  who 
figured  during  the  Révolution  and  at  the  Impérial  court.  Next 
is  the  Gallery  of  Royal  Résidences,  and  the  Galerie  des  Ma- 
rines, from  whence  the  whole  length  of  the  Escalier  de  Marbre 
is  descended.  On  entering  the  ground  floor  of  the  southern  wing 
a  small  staircase  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Galerie  des  Tombeaux, 
a  collection  of  models  in  plaster  of  monumental  statuary  from 
the  tombs  of  remarkable  personages.  A  passage  on  the  left  leads 
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to  another  colleetkm  of  Portraits  in  foor  roons,  opened  witli 
thelaUerinFeb.lS44.  The  visitor  will  then  ascend  by  another 
staircase  to  a  large  saloon  ai  the  southem  end  dedicated  to  the 
glorious  recollections  of  Marengo,  etc.,  and  retum  through  a 
long  suite  of  rooms,  facing  the  gardons,  containing  more  thao 
aoOpicUiresillustratiye  of  the  military  history  of  Napoléon  from 
1796  to  1810.  Midway  is  the  SMt  de  Napoléon^  containing 
the  varions  statues  and  busts  of  the  Emperor.  Behind  thèse 
rooms  is  a  gallery,  827  feet  long,  fllled  with  statues  aind  bosts 
ofcelebrated  gênerais  from  1790  to  1815.  On  leaving  ihisgal- 
lery,  and  crossing  a  small  court,  the  visitor  enters  the 

Centre^  Ground  /9oor.— Thèse  apartments  on  the  southera 
side  of  the  palace  towards  the  garden  were  occupied  bj  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIY.,  until  his  death,  in  1711; 
aflerwards,  by  the  Duke  de  Berri,  grandson  of  that  monarcfa; 
by  Louis  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  father  of  Louis 
XYI.;  by  Louis  XYL,  and  Marie  Antoinette;  and  Louis  XYlIl. 
They  now  contain  the  portraits  of  the  Grand  Admirais,  Con- 
stables,  and  the  Marshals  of  France.  The  centre  of  the  westen 
front  was  a  vestibule  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ,  by  which  egress 
was  afforded  to  the  gardensf  it  was  aflerwards  converted  into 
apartments  by  Louis  XV. ,  and  now  forms  the  beautiful  galloy 
of  Louis  XIII.,  one  of  the  happiest  altérations  elTected  by  his  pré- 
sent M ajesty.  The  apartments  on  the  northem  side  were  those  of 
the  amiable  Gount  and  Gountess  de  Toulouse  under  Louis  XIY., 
and,  aflerwards,  of  the  Princesses,  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  ;  they 
now  contain  the  long  séries  of  portraits  of  marshals  and  celé- 
brated  warriors.  The  last  rooms  of  this  suite,  near  the  vestibule 
of  the  chapel,  were  successively  tenanted  by  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan,  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  under  his 
successor .  The  rooms  on  this  floor  had  been  spoiled  by  altaatkHis 
made  under  Louis  XY.,  and  it  remahied  for  his  présent  Majesly 
to  restore  them  to  their  original  state.  Behind  the  CMerio  éê 
Louis  XIII,  were  the  bathing-rooms  of  Marie  Antoinette,  now 
changed  into  the  Gallery  of  the  Kings  of  France.  The  otherrooas 
on  this  floor,  surrounding  the  Cowr  de  Marbre^  contain  on  the 
south  some  views  of  royal  résidences  of  France.  Four  smafl 
courts,  two  on  either  side,  are  comprised  within  the  buildings  of 
this  central  pile  ;  adjoinUig  that  to  the  north,  was  a  magnificenl 
vestibule  and  staircase  of  marble  leading  to  the  grand  apart- 
ments, in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  This  was  taken  down  by  hte 
successor,  but  the  corresponding  staircase,  on  the  soulhem 
side,  known  since  then  as  the  JBieaUêr  de  Marbre,  with  Ils 
vestibule,  was  suffered  to  remain;  another  staircase, of  < 
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construetiOD,  called  Btealier  des  Amba$$adeun,  has  been 
formed  near  Ihe  vestibule  of  the  chapel  by  Louis  Philippe. 
The  Gardens  and  Park.— The  former  no  longer  contain  the 
Irees  planted  by  Louis  XlV.;  they  were  destroycd  in  1775,  by 
order  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  garden  was  replanted.  The  stranger 
is  astonished  notless  by  the  variety  and  effect  of  the  plantations 
and  water  than  by  the  immense  number  and  beauty  of  the 
statues,  groups,  and  vases.— The  Terrasse  du  Château  has  four 
fine  bronze  statues,  afler  the  antique,  by  Keller,  namely  Silenus, 
Antinous,  Apollo,  and  Bacchus.  At  the  angles  are  two  beautiful 
vases  in  white  marble,  omamented  with  bas-reliefs.— The  Par- 
terre d'Eau  contains  two  oblong  basins,  upon  the  borders  of 
tvhich  repose  twenty-four  magniflcent  groups,  in  bronze,  viz., 
3ight  nymphs,  eight  groups  of  children,  and  the  four  principal 
•ivers  of  France  with  their  tributaries,  namely,  the  Garonne  and 
)ordogne,  the  Seine  and  Marne,  the  Rhône  and  Saône,  and  the 
L.oire  and  Loiret.  The  groups  of  children  were  casl  by  Aubry 
md  Roger,  and  the  other  figures  by  Keller.  From  the  centre  of 
iach  basin  f\se  jets  d*eau,  in  the  shape  of  a  basket.  At  the  ends 
)f  the  terrace,  opposite  the  palace,  are  two  fountains,  adorned 
?ilh  groups  of  animais  in  bronze,  cast  by  Keller.— The  Parterre 
lu  Midi  extends  in  front  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace, 
ind  contains  two  circular  basins  of  white  marble,  surrounded 
►y  grass-plots.  This  terrace  is  separated  from  the  Parterre  d'Eau 
ly  a  wall  level  with  the  latter,  upon  which  are  placed  twelve 
ases  in  bronze,  cast  by  Duyal.  In  the  centre  is  a  flight  of  white 
narble  steps,  omamented  on  each  side  by  a  sphinx  in  white 
(iart)Ie,  surmounted  by  a  child  in  bronze.— The  Orangerie, 
ituated  below  the  Parterre  du  Midi,  is  bounded  on  each  side 
»y  an  immense  flight  of  103  steps,  leading  to  an  iron  gâte  on 
he  road  to  Brest.  The  piers  of  thèse  gâtes  are  crowned  by 
roups  in  stone,  and  the  green-houses,  constructed  afler  the 
esigos  of  Mansard,  extend  on  three  sides,  forming  a  splendid 
tructure  of  Tuscan  architecture.  Hère  the  orange  and  pome- 
ranate-trees,  etc.,  are  preserved  during  the  winter,  and  in 
ummer  are  removed  to  the  walks  of  the  Orangery,  and  other 
arts  of  the  garden.  In  the  midst  of  the  principal  green-house, 
pposlte  the  entrance,  is  a  Une  colossal  statue  of  Louis  XIY., 
y  Desjardins.  One  of  the  orange  trees  possesses  an  historical 
[laracter.  It  was  contemporary  with  François  I.,  and  formed 
art  of  the  conflscated  property  of  the  Connétable  de  Bourbon, 
'hence  It  is  called  le  Grand  Bourbon.  It  was  produced  from 
!ed  in  1421,  and,  afler  flourishing  under  12  reigns,  does  not 
^m  to  haveapproached  the  end  of  its  long  career.  The  ground 
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in  front  of  the  Orangery  is  divided  into  flower-beds,  with  a 
basin  and  fountain  in  the  centre. — The  Parterre  du  Nord, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  white  marble,  is  in  front  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  palace,  and  is  separated  from  the  Par- 
terre d'Eau  by  a  wall  crowned  with  14  bronze  vases,  castby 
Duval.  At  the  angles  near  the  steps  are  two  fine  vases  of  Egri^- 
tîan  marble,  and  on.the  sides  of  the  steps  two  statues  copied 
from  the  antique  :  the  one  the  knife-grinder,  by  Fogntni,  and 
the  other.  Venus,  by  Coysevox.  This  terrace  is  laid  eut  in 
flower-beds,  and  ornamented  with  the  two  basins(2es  Couronnes 
and  tliat  de  la  Pyramide,  The  former  dérive  their  name  from 
two  groups  of  Tritons  and  Syrens  supporting  crowns  of  laurel, 
from  the  midst  of  which  issue  columns  of  water.  Tbe  bassinée 
la  Pyramide  consists  of  four  round  basins  rising  one  above 
another  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The  figures  are  in  lead  ;  those 
of  the  two  first  basins  are  by  Lehongre,  and  those  of  the  third 
by  Girardon.  Along  the  shrubbery  which  bounds  this  parterre 
on  the  north  are  eight  statues  in  white  marble.  Below  tbe 
bassin  de  la  Pyramide  are  the  baths  of  Diana,  a  small  square 
basin,  of  which  one  side  is  ornamented  with  bas-relieCs  in  lead, 
by  Girardon,  representing,  in  the  centre,  the  nymplis  of  Diana 
at  the  bath,  and  at  each  extremity  a  river. — The  Allée  <f£a«. 
in  front  of  the  baths  of  Diana,  leads  to  the  two  basins  d% 
Dragon  and  de  Neptune,  between  two  long  and  narrow  grass- 
plots,  in  each  of  which  are  seven  groups  of  children  in  bronze, 
in  the  midst  of  white  marble  basins  separated  by  yew-trees. 
Each  group  forms  a  sort  of  tripod  supporting  a  second  basin  of 
Languedoc  marble,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  water  rises 
and  overflows  into  the  basin  below.  On  the  sides  of  the  avenue 
lie  tlie  groves  called  Bosquets  de  VÂrc  de  Triomphe  and  des 
Trois  Couronnes,  which  possessed  many  works  of  art,  but 
retain  little  of  their  ancient  magnificence.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  avenue  is  a  semicircle  formed  by  a  close  hedge,  in  fiponl  of 
which  are  eight  groups  similar  to  those  in  the  avenue,  formins 
a  total  number  of  22.— The  Bassin  du  Dragon  dérives  its  name 
from  the  dragon  or  serpent  Python,  surrounded  by  four  dolpliins 
and  a  similar  number  of  swans.  The  only  part  that  now  renaaios 
is  the  grand  jet  d'eau,  tliat  issues  from  the  dragon's  moulh.— 
The  Bassin  de  Neptune  is  the  most  splendid  of  ail  the  fountains 
at  Versailles.  Upon  the  upper  border  stand  22  large  vases  in 
lead  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  Against  the  side  are  three 
immense  groups  in  lead.  That  in  the  centre,  by  Adam  senior, 
represents  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  seated  in  a  vast  shell,  aal 
accompanied  by  nymphs,  triions,  and  sea-monsters.  Thegroip 
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on  Ihe  east  is  Proteus,  by  Bouchardon  ;  and  that  on  the  west, 
Océan  resting  upon  a  sea-unicorn,  by  Lemoine.  Al  Ihe  angles 
repose  upon  pedestals  Iwo  colossal  dragons  bearing  Cupids,  by 
Bouchardon.  From  Ihese  five  groups,  especially  Ihat  in  the 
centre,  issues  a  déluge  of  waler,  which  is  further  augmented 
by  grand  jets  d'eau  rising  from  différent  parts  of  the  basin,  and 
also  from  the  vases.  From  the  Bassin  de  Neptune  we  return  to 
the  Parterre  d'Eau  by  the  avenue  des  Trois  Fontaines  and  des 
Ifs,  which  are  in  the  same  Une.  The  former  is  without  orna- 
ment;  the  latter  contains  14  white  marble  vases  and  5  statues. 
—The  Parterre  de  Latone  lies  between  the  Parterre  d'Eau 
and  the  Allée  du  Tapis  Vert,  On  the  right  and  left  are  decli- 
vities  which  form  a  curving  road,  skirted  by  yew-lrees  and 
bounded  by  a  close  hcdge,  along  which  are  ranged  statues  and 
groups  in  marble.  Between  the  two  declivities  just  described, 
is  a  magnificent  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  Parterre  d'Eau 
to  that  de  Latone,  at  the  top  of  which  are  two  vases  of  white 
marble  exhibiting  the  sun,  the  emblem  of  Louis  XIV.  Thèse 
steps  lead  to  a  semicircular  terrace  in  advance  of  the  Btusin 
de  Latone,  and  descend,  by  two  smaller  flights,  to  a  lower 
terrace  on  which  this  élégant  basin  is  situated.  Thèse  steps  are 
ornamented  wilh  12  beautiful  vases,  enriched  with  bas-reliefs. 
The  Bassin  de  Latone  présents  five  circular  basins  which  rise 
one  above  another  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  surmounted  by  a 
group  ofLatona  with  Apollo  and  Diana,  by  Marsy.  The  goddess 
implores  the  vengeance  of  Jupiter  against  the  peasants  of 
Lybia,  who  refused  her  water,  and  the  peasants,  already  meta- 
moi*phosed,  some  half,  and  others  entirely,  into  frogs  or  tor- 
toises,  are  placed  on  tlie  edge  of  the  différent  tablets,  and 
throw  forth  water  upon  Latona  in  every  direction,  thus  form- 
ing  liquid  arches  of  the  most  beautiful  effect.  The  tablets  are 
of  red  marble,  the  group  of  white  marble,  and  the  frogs  and 
tortoises  of  lead.  On  each  side  of  the  pyramid,  a  column  of 
waler  rises  30  feet  and  falls  into  the  basin.  Beyond  are  two 
flower-gardens,  each  of  which  bas  a  small  basin  with  a  fountam 
adorned  with  two  figures,  partly  metamorphosed,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  fountain  of  Latona.— The  Allée  du  Tapis  Vert 
dérives  its  name  from  a  lawn  which  extends  the  whole  length 
from  the  Parterre  de  Latone  to  the  Bassin  d'Apollon.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  12  statues  and  12  beautiful  vases  in  white  marble. 
—The  Bassin  d'Apollon,  which,  except  thaï  of  Neptune,  is  the 
largest  in  the  park,  is  situated  at  the  exlremily  of  the  Allée  du 
Tapis  Vert.  The  God  of  Day  is  seen  issuing  from  the  waters  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  surrounded  by  tritons. 
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dolphins,  and  sea-monsters.  Beyond  Is  tlie  grand  canal,  i%é  feet 
wide  by  4,674  in  length,  with  two  cross  branches  measuriDg 
together  3,000  feel  in  lengtta.  We  now  return  towardsihe palace, 
taldng  the  avenues  on  the  right,  and  corne  to  the  Basstnt  de 
VHivw  et  de  V Automne,  Thaï  of  Winler  represents  Satum  sui^ 
rounded  by  children,  who  play  among  flsh,  crabs,  and  shelis. 
This  group  is  by  Girardon.  That  of  Autumn,  by  Marsy,  présenta 
Bacchus  reclining  upon  grapes,  and  surrounded  by  infant  satm 
—The  Jardin  du  Roi,  near  the  Bassin  d'Hiver,  on  the  right,  is 
laid  out  with  much  taste  and  judgment.— In  front  of  the  entraoce 
to  the  Jardin  du  Roi  lies  the  BasHn  du  Miroir;  two  colunuis 
of  water  rise  from  the  midst.  The  Bosquet  de  Ma  Reine  is  a 
dçlightful  enclosed  grove,  which  can  only  be  entered  with  a 
eieerone  of  the  park,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  foreign 
trees  and  plants.  In  the  centre  is  a  superb  granité  vase  and  four 
antique  vessels  in  bronze. — ^The  Bosquet  de  la  SaUe  de  Bel, 
situated  near  the  foregoing,  is  thus  called  from  balls  formerlr 
given  tliere  by  the  court  in  summer. — ^The  Quinconce  du  Midi. 
near  the  Salle  de  Bal,  to  the  north-west,  is  omamented  wilh 
eight  termini,  of  which  four  stand  round  a  grass-plol  in  tbe 
centre,  and  the  other  four  beneath  the  chestnut  trees. — ^Tbf 
Bosquet  de  la  Colonnade,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Quin- 
conce, is  an  enclosed  grove,  containing  a  magnificent  rotimda, 
composed  of  32  marble  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  lonic  order, 
united  by  arches  supporting  a  comice  with  white  marble  vases. 
Under  each  arcade  are  marble  basins  with  fountains,  and  in  tbe 
middle  is  a  fine  group  of  the  Râpe  of  Proserphie,  by  Girardon. 
—Baseins  du  Printemps  et  de  VÉté,  We  now  cross  the  ADée 
du  Tapis  Vert,  and  direct  our  course  throngh  the  avenues  on 
the  side  opposite.  The  fountains  of  Spring  and  Summer  are  si- 
tuated 'm  the  lirst  long  avenue  parallel  to  the  Tapis  VerL  Spring 
is  represented  by  Flora;  before  her  is  a  basket  of  flowers,  and 
around  are  children  who  hold  garlands  and  vn-eaths.  Summer 
appears  under  the  figure  of  Gères,  having  a  slcUe  in  her  hand, 
reclining  among  wheat  sheaves,  and  encircled  by  children.— 
Tbe  Bosquet  des  Dômes  dérives  its  name  from  two  small  rolundas 
crowned  with  dômes,  which  were  demolished  in  1820.  In  the 
centre  is  an  octagonal  basin  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  io 
marble.  In  the  top  of  the  balustrade  is  a  small  channel,  io 
which  water  flows  and  escapes  from  distance  to  distance  from 
shells.  In  the  centre  an  immense  column  of  water  rises  to  the 
height  of  70  feet.  Above  and  around  is  a  terrace,  bounded  by  i 
second  balustrade  of  marble,  of  wliich  the  plinth  and  pilastee 
are  covered  with  44  bas-reliefs  of  anoient  and  modem  an» 
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used  by  the  différent  nations  of  Europe,  executed  by  Girardon, 
Mazaline,  and  Guérin.  In  this  enclosure  are  eigbt  statues  of 
white  marble.— Ba»«<n  d'Encelade,  A  triangular  space  opposite 
the  Bosquet  des  Dômes  contains  this  fountain,  which  is  circular 
and  surrounded  by  trees.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
rocks,  beneath  whicli  Ënceladus  the  Giant  is  struggling  for 
liberty,  and  still  endeavouring  to  hurl  rocks  at  heaven.  The 
figuré,  from  whose  mouth  a  column  of  water  rises  to  the  height 
of  60  feet,  was  executed  by  Marsy.  Water  also  issues  from  bis 
hand  and  from  parts  of  the  rocks.— The  Quinconce  du  Nord 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  south,  and  is  adorned  with  a  large 
vase  and  eight  termini  in  white  marble.— Bo5(|fuet  des  Bains 
S  Apollon.  Upon  leaving  the  Quinconce  by  the  principal  avenue 
to  the  east,  we  see  on  the  left  an  iron  gâte  which  leads  to  an 
agreeable  enclosed  grove,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  enormous 
rock,  of  the  most  picturesque  form.  Hère  a  grotto  leads  to  the 
palace  of  Thetis,  whose  nymphs  are  serving  ApoUo  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  comes  to  repose  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess. 
Two  are  preparing  to  batlie  bis  feet,  a  third  is  pouring  water 
into  a  basin;  and  three  others  stand  behind,  one  of  whom 
braids  bis  hair,  and  two  others  hold  vessels  with  perfumes. 
Âpollo  and  the  first  three  nymphs  are  chefs^'œuvre  of  Girardon  ; 
the  three  others  are  by  Regnaudin.  On  the  right  and  left  of  this 
magnificent  group  are  two  others,  the  former  by  Guérin,  the 
latter  by  Marsy,  representing  the  horses  of  the  Sun  watered  by 
tritons.  Thèse  three  groups  in  white  marble  form  the  most 
perfect  ensemble  of  sculpture  ai  Versailles.  Sheetsand  torrents 
of  water,  which  escape  from  différent  parts  of  the  rock  and 
form  a  lake  at  lis  foot,  add  to  the  efifect  of  the  scène.  This 
fountain  is  said  to  bave  cost  1,600,000  fr.— In  descending  this 
part  of  the  garden,  towards  the  west,  we  find  the  Mond  Vert, 
a  circular  bowling-green,  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  in  which  are 
four  verdant  niches,  witli  statues  after  the  antique.— The  Bassin 
des  Enfans,  placed  at  the  fourth  angle  of  the  Rond  Vert,  is 
decorated  wilh  a  group  of  six  children,  in  lead,  playing  in  a 
small  island,  in  the  centre.  Two  others  are  swiqiming  in  the 
water,  whlle  from  tlie  midst  of  the  island  a  column  of  water 
rises  48  feet.— Conlinuing  from  east  to  west,  we  enter  the 
Salle  de  V Etoile,  so  called  from  its  three  avenues,  crossing  eacli 
oXher.— Bassin  de  l'Obélisque»  The  avenue  that  traverses  the 
étoile  leads  to  this  fountain.  The  water  issues  from  reeds  round 
a  column  of  water  in  the  centre,  and  falls  into  an  upper  basin, 
from  which  it  descends  into  another  by  a  number  of  steps 
forming  as  many  cascades.  The  fountains  are  distinguisbed  by 
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Uie  names  of  the  Grandet  Eaux  and  the  Petites  Eaux.  Th 
latter  play  in  summer  on  the  tirst  Sunday  of  the  month;  bu 
the  former  only  on  great  occasions,  which  are  always  announcei 
in  the  joumals.  The  Grandes  Eaux  présent  an  exceedingly  fin* 
sight,  and  cost,  it  is  said,  from  8  to  10,000  fr.  every  time  thej 
play.  As  they  do  not  ail  play  at  once,  the  visitor  can  foUoTi 
them  from  basm  to  basinup  to  that  of  Neptune,  which  is  alwaj} 
the  last.  On  thèse  occasions,  the  multitude  of  persons  attracted 
to  Versailles  is  very  great;  but  the  most  ample  means  of  com- 
munication are  afTorded  by  the  two  railroads,  and  firsl-clas 
places  {diligences)  may  be  secured  beforehand  both  for  going 
and  retuming.  Visitors  should  not  remain  late  on  account  of 
the  crowds  at  the  railroads. 

Le  Grand  Trianon  is  a  royal  mansion,  at  the  extremitj  of 
the  Park  of  Versailles,  built  by  Louis  XIV.  for  Mme.  de  MaiB- 
tenon,  after  the  designs  of  J.  H.  Mansard.  It  is  in  the  Italiafl 
style,  consisting  of  one  storey,  and  two  wings,  united  by  alon; 
gallery  pierced  by  seven  arcades,  and  fronted  with  magnificeot 
lonic  columnsand  coupled  pilasters  in  Languedoc  marble.  The 
wings  are  omamented  in  a  similar  manner,  and  also  the  interior 
of  the  gallery.  In  the  left  wing  are  the  apartments  of  the  queeo  ; 
in  the  right,  those  of  the  king.  The  former  are  in  white  an^ 
gold  ;  the  latter  are  more  richly  decorated.  They  are  remark- 
able,  chiefly  for  the  objects  of  art  they  contain,  the  most  iole- 
restuig  of  which  are  some  valuable  portraits  of  Maria  Leczioskj 
of  Poland,  queen  of  Louis  XV.,  of  Maria  Theresa,  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, Louis  XV.,  etc.  The  Grande  Galerie  is  160  feet  loflfr 
and  full  of  very  remarkable  paintings,  vases,  etc.  The  paioi* 
ings  are  mostly  by  artists  of  the  âge  of  Louis  XIV.,  Bligiianl, 
Goypel,  BouUogne,  Van  Spaendonck,  etc.  In  one  of  theapari- 
ments  are  two  splendid  candelabra,  and  a  circular  table  of  m- 
lachite  and  or  moulu,  presented  to  Napoléon  by  tbe  Emperor 
Alexander,  on  the  occasion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  privile 
apartments  of  the  king  were  also  those  of  Napoléon,  and  vt 
plainly  fumished.  The  garden  of  the  Grand  Trianon  is  laidoal 
in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  Versailles,  and  contahis  sercral 
fine  fountains,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  cascade,  in  Cairara 
marble.  There  are  many  excellent  pièces  of  sculpture  in  va- 
rions parts,  and  among  them  two  portraits  of  Louis  XY.,  an^ 
Maria   Leczinska,   in    allegorical  groups,  by  Couslou.  The 
grounds  in  the  rear  are  laid  out  in  groves  eut  into  laby* 
rintlis.  The  Grand  Trianon  was  always  a  favourite  residenff 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.;  and  Louis  XVI.,  as  a  relreat  ùm 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  Versailles;  Napoléon  also  f^ 
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ently  resîded  at  it,  and  made  a  direct  road  from  thence  lo 
.  Cloud. 

Le  Petit  Trianon,  situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  garden  of 
e  Grand  Trianon,  forms  a  pavillon  72  feet  square.  It  consists 

a  ground  floor  and  two  storeys,  decorated  with  fluted  Corin- 
ian  columns  and  pilasters  crowned  ky  a  balustrade.  The  in- 
rior  is  ornamented  in  the  most  tasteful  style.  The  most  re- 
arkable  rooms  are  the  queen's  boudoir,  the  walls  of  wliich 
e  covered  with  arabesques;  thebed-room  is  liung  withblue 
Ik,  and  the  bed  with  its  drapery  of  muslin  and  gold  as  for- 
erly  used  by  the  empress  Maria  Louisa.  The  garden,  which 

very  beautiful,  is  laid  out  à  l'Anglaise,  and  contains  some 
loîce  plants  and  trees.  It  is  extensive,  and  has  a  tine  pièce  of 
ater,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  a  Swiss  village,  crected  by 
arie  Antoinette.  In  another  part  of  the  garden  is  a  small  and 
eautiful  théâtre,  formerly  used  by  the  court,  and  recently 
sdecorated,  and  which  should  be  particularly  asked  for  by  the 
isitor,  since  it  is  exceedingly  well  worlhy  of  being  seen,  and 
Imost  always  omitted  to  be  shown  by  the  guides.  This  man- 
,on  was  built  for  Mme.  du  Barri,  by  Louis  XV.,  who  inhabited 
r  when  attacked  by  the  contagions  disease  of  which  he  died. 
lOuls  XYI.  presented  it  to  the  queen,  under  whose  directions 
lie  gardens  were  laid  out. 

The  Grand  and  Petit  Trianon  are  only  to  be  seen  with  a 
icket,  which  is  to  be  had  by  applying  by  letter  to  Jlf.  Vlnten^ 
ont  delà  Liste  OnUe^  No.  9,  Place  Vendôme. 

The  TowN  op  Versailles  is  divided  into  the  quarter  of  Notre 
teune,  to  the  north  of  the  avenue  de  Paris,  and  the  quarter  of 
t.  Louis,  to  the  south.  The  only  remarkable  buildings  in  the 
ormer  arethechurch  of  Notre  Dame,  built  by  Mansard  in  1684; 
he  Royal  Collège  of  Versailles,  erected  in  1766  by  Queen  Maria 
ieczinska»  and  containing  a  good  cabinet  of  natural  history  ;  a 
111a  formerly  belonging  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis 
^VI.;  and  a  small  théâtre  adjoining  the  palace.  In  this  quarter 
s  situated  the  market-place;  and  on  the  Place  Hoche  is  a  bronze 
tatue  of  the  General,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town.  Hère, 
oo,  is  a  small  English  church,  in  which  service  is  regularly 
>erformed  by  aclergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
The  quarter  of  St.  Louis  coptains  the  Cathedral  Church,  built 
Dy  the  last  of  the  Mansards,  in  1743.(1)  Aller  the  church  of 
H.  Louis,  the  most  remarkable  édifice  in  Versailles  is  the  im- 
nense  building  on  the  left  of  the  palace,  called  le  Grand  Corn-' 

(1)  AUhough  built  in  1743,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  its  consécra- 
tion onij  took  place  on  the  I2th  of  November,  1843. 
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fiiufi.  Il  is  substanUally  built  of  brick,  enclosing  a  square  cmiri, 
and  contains  1000  rooms,  in  which  no  fewer  Uian  3000  persons 
were  lodged  when  the  Court  resided  at  Versailles.  Having  beee 
converted  into  a  manufactory  of  arms  in  1795,  the  entrance  was 
decorated  with  trophies  in  relief.  This  manufactory  altained 
the  greatest  celebrity,  and  supplied  the  French  army  annually 
with  50,000  muskets.  In  1815  it  was  stripped  and  devastated  bj 
the  Prussians.  Near  le  Grand  Conunun  is  the  public  libraiy, 
established  in  the  building  formerly  called  the  Hôtel  des  Af- 
faires Étrangères,  It  contains  nearly  50,000  volumes,  most  o( 
them  choice  éditions  proceeding  firom  the  libraries  of  Louis  X>X 
and  the  Count  de  Provence,  aflerwards  Louis  XVIII.  It  isopeii 
to  the  public  daily  from  9  to  3  o'clock,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals.  To  the  library  is  attached  a  small  muséum.  The 
Hôtel  de  la  Guerre,  contiguous  to  the  above,  is  remaïkable  as 
the  place  where  the  vast  military  undertakings  which  rendered 
France  so  powerful  under  Louis  XIV.  were  discussed  and  re- 
solved  on.  In  the  rue  St.  François  is  the  famous  teonis-couri 
celebrated  for  the  oath  taken  by  the  National  Assembly,  whidi 
was  the  signal  of  the  Révolution.  South  of  the  town  and  the 
palace  is  a  vast  sheet  of  water,  called  Pièce  des  Suisses,  fîrom  ils 
having  been  formed  by  the  Swiss  guards  of  Louis  Xrv.  It  îs 
2100  feet  in  length  by  720  in  breadtli.  To  the  east  of  the  Pièce 
des  Suisses,  which  the  route  de  Brest  séparâtes  from  the  park, 
is  the  potager,  or  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  of  the  palace,  ti 
acres  in  extent,  and  formed  inlo  divisions  by  terraces  and  walls. 
Contiguous  to  the  potager  is  the  beautiful  and  picturesq^ 
English  garden  of  the  Hôtel  de  Tellier,  formed  by  the  Count  de 
Provence,  aflerwards  Louis  XVIII.,  but  now  belonging  to  a 
private  individual.  A  considérable  number  of  foreigners,  ii- 
cluding  many  English  families,  bave  chosen  Versailles  for  Iheir 
résidence.  (1)  The  air  is  salubrious,  but  colder  than  at  Parts. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  in  the  summer  nolhing  cao 
be  more  delighlful  than  its  numerous  walks;  in  the  winter,  the 
town  bas  a  deserted  and  melancholy  aspect.  Itpossesses  a  ftw 
manufaclories,  and  bas  three  annual  fairs.  Races  take  place 
hère  in  June,  on  the  plain  de  Satory,  south  of  the  town.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  bave  a  second  meeting  in  October. 

VINCENNES— is  a  village  about  a  league  east  of  Paris,  cde- 
brated  for  the  château  and  forest  which  bave  exisled  hère  tlroffl 


(0  The  two  best  hôtels  at  Versailles  are  the  Hôtel  des  Riserveàt 
and  the  Hôtel  de  France.  Their  position  close  to  the  palace  b  T«fî 
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itie  year  1137.  At  that  time  Louis  le  Jeune  built  a  country-seat> 
and  more  Uian  a  century  laler  St.  Louis  frequently  resided  in 
it,   and  adminislered  jusUce,  il  is  said,  under  an  oak  in  ttie 
forest.    In  1337,  Pliilippe  de  Valois  demolished  the  ancient 
building,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  présent,  which  was 
completed  by  his  successors.  Henry  V.,  King  of  England,  died 
at  Yincennes,  in  1422.  Louis  XL  enlarged  and  embellished 
the  château,  which  was  his  favourite  résidence.  During  the 
reign  of  that  cruel  and  superstitions  prince,  about  the  year  1472, 
the  donjon  of  Vincennes  became  a  stale  prison.  Charles  IX.  died 
hère  in  1574.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. ,  Marie  de  Medicis  built 
a  magnificent  gallery,  and  Louis  XI IL  commenced  two  large 
buildings  to  the  soulh,  which  were  linished  by  Louis  XIV.  In 
1661,  Cardinal  Mazarin  died  at  Vincennes.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
léans, when  régent  of  the  kingdom,  continued  to  live  in  the 
Palais  Royal  ;  and  in  order  to  bave  the  young  king,  Louis  XV., 
near  him,  he  fixed  his  majesty'  s  résidence,  in  the  flrst  year  of 
his  reign  (1715),  at  Vincennes  instead  of  Versailles,  till  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  could  be  prepared.  Afler  that  period  the  castle 
was  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  the  celebrated  Mirabeau  was 
confinedin  it  from  1777  to  1780.  In  1804,  the  unforlunate  Duke 
d'Ënghien,  having  been  arrested  in  Germany,  was  sliot  there 
by  order  of  Napoléon,  on  the  20th  March,  and  buried  in  the 
Southern  dilch  of  tlie  castle.  His  body  was  disinterred  in  1816, 
and  placed  under  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory  in  the  chapel.  Prince  Polignac  and  the  other  ministers 
of  Charles  X.  were  confined  hère  afler  the  Révolution  of  1830. 
The  château  forms  a  parallelogram  of  large  dimensions;  round 
it  were  fonnerly  nine  towers,  of  which  eight  Were  demolished 
in  1818.  Tlie  donjon  or  keep  is  a  detached  building  on  tlie  side 
towards  Paris,  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  antiquary. 
The  chapel,  called  la  Sainte  Chapelle^  is  a  fine  building  of  the 
I6th  century.  It  is-one  of  the  latest  spécimens  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture remaining  in  France,  and  in  plan  closely  resembles  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris;  the  interior  islight,and  remarkable  for 
ils  stained  glass  Windows,  executed  by  Jean  Cousin,  in  which 
the  device  of  Henry  IL,  the  letter  H,  with  the  crescent  for  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  bespeaks  the  period  of  their  exécution.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Duke  d' Enghien  consists  of  a  group  of  three  figures 
surroundhag  the  Duke,  and,  being  formed  of  very  fine  white 
marble,  produces  a  grand  effect.   The  altar  and  balustrades  in 
white  marble  are  peculiarly  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  casUe 
bas  for  some  time  past  been  used  as  the  central  dépôt  of  artil- 
lery  for  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  bas  been  put  in  a  state  of 
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oomplete  defenoe.  In  oonsequence  of  ttiis  the  donjon  lower  lu 
been  converted  inlo  a  powdeiHaagazine^and  there  is  mXoager 
any  possibility  of  gaining  admission  to  iU  Great  alteralioDs  hâve 
lately  been  made  in  conséquence  of  the  fortifications  of  Ibe 
capital.  In  the  forest  a  mound  is  formed,  and  an  open  space  is 
kept  for  artiUery  practice.  There  is  a  well-arranged  armouni 
hère,  containing  50,000  muslcets,  25,000  pistols^  and  40,000  sabres, 
^ith  varions  other  arms.  The  whole  are  Icept  in  beautiful  order , 
and  next  to  the  Musée  d'Artillerie  it  is  the  best  sigbt  of  tbe 
kind  which  the  visiter  of  Paris  and  its  vicinity  can  meet  m\k 
Two  régiments  of  artiUery  and  a  battalion  of  infantryformUie 
garrison.  For  permission  to  see  the  interior  of  tbe  château, 
application  must  be  made,  by  letter,  %o  Jff.le  Commandant  du 
Château  de  Vineenne$.  The  forest  is  very  exlensive,  and  isa 
favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and  neighbourtni; 
villages. 
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AMBA8SADORS9  ETC. 

AT  THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE, 
ours  of  business  from  about  11  to  1.  J 
AvsTEiA  and  Parma,  Ambassador, 
1,  raede  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 
Baben^  résident  minister,   7,  rue 
^pelletier.  ' 

Bayaria,  envoy  extraordinary,  mi- 
àter  plenipotentiary,  19,  Place  Ven- 
me. 

Belgium,  envoy  extraordinary,  mi- 
ster plenipotentiary,  2,  rue  d  An- 
iiléme  St.  Honoré. 
Brazil,  envoy  extraordinary,  mi- 
ster plenipotentiary,  11,  rue  Neuve 
s  Capucines. 

DEifMARR,  envoy  extraordinary,  mi- 
ster plenipotentiary,  35,  rue   du 
iiiDoarg  St.  Honoré. 
Freb  Towirs,  résident  minister,  6, 
e  Trudon. 

GaEAT  Britain,  ambassador  extra- 
dinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
iry,  39,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 


►ré. 


Greece,  envoy  extraordinary,  mi- 
ster plenipotentiary,  7,  rue  Gref- 
hle. 

Hanover,  envoy  extraordinary, 
inister  plenipotentiary,  I6,  rue 
iromesnfl. 

Hbssc-Darmstadt  and  Hessb-Élbc- 
tRALB,  résident  minister,  36,  rue  de 
Ferme. 

HoLLAMD,  envoy  extraordinary, 
inister  plenipotentiary,  22,  rue  de 
resne. 

LuccA,  chargé  d'affaires,  98,  rue 
Lille. 

Mecklenborg-Schwerin,  résident 
inister,  i4,  rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
Mbcklenburg-Strelitz  and  Saxe 
^BiMAR,  chargé  d'affaires,  35,  rue 
t  Fauboure  St.  Honoré. 
Mexico,  chargé  d'affaires,  14,  rue 
î  la  Ferme. 

Nassau,  chargé  d'affaires,  22,  rue 
)  Suresue. 

Portugal,  envoy  extraordinary, 
inister  plenipotentiary.  40,  rue  St. 
izare. 

PknssiA,  envoy  extraordinary,  mi- 
ster plenipotentiary,  86,  rue  de 
ille. 


Roman  States,  chargé  d'affaires, 
71,  rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germain. 

RussiA,  ambassador,  12,  Place 
Yendôme. 

Sardinia,  ambassador,  09,  rue  SI. 
Dominique. 

Saxony,  envoy  extraordinary,  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary,  21,  rue  de  la 
Pépinière. 

Spain,  ambassador,  19,  rue  de 
Clichy. 

Sweden,  envoy  extraordinary,  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary,  58,  rue  d'An- 
jou St.  Honoré. 

SwiTZERLAND,  Chargé  d'affaires, 
3,  rue  de  Tivoli. 

TuscANT,  résident  minister,  12,  Cité 
d'An  tin. 

Two  SiciLiEs,  ambassador,  Hôtel 
and  Place  Beauveau. 

United  States,  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, minister  plenipotentiary,  19,  rue 
Lavoisier;  Consul,  30,  rue  Hauteville. 

Wurtemberg,  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, minister  plenipotentiary,  73, 
rue  de  Lille. 

Saxe  Weimar,  chargé  d'affaires,  7, 
rue  Gaumartin. 

TuRRET,  ambassador,  j,  rue  des 
Champs  Elysées. 

ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS. 

GALIGNANrs  MESSENGER;  pub- 
lished  every  day  (Sundays  excepied). 
Two  éditions  of  tbis  journal  appear, 
onc  at  six  in  ihe  morning,  which  is 
delivered  soou  after  in  Paris  and  ils 
Environs;  and  the  olher  at  two  in 
the  afternoon  (containing  ail  the 
news  received  up  to  the  moment  of 
going  to  press),  which  is  forwarded 
the  same  day  lo  Paris,  Provincial, 
and  Foreign  Subscribers.  Terhs  .-  A 
single  paper,  ro  sous;  a  week,  3  fr.  ; 
a  fortnighl,  G  fr.;  One  Monlh,  10  fr.  ; 
3  Monihs,  28  fr.  —  Office,  18,  rue  Vi- 
vienne. 

*,*  The  aim  of  thii  long-establiahed  Joamal 
is  to  furnish  to  the  reader,  at  a  single  riew, 
the  daily  contents  of  the  London  and  Conti- 
nental press,  omitting  no  fact  of  interest  or 
importance,  and  recording  side  by  side  the 
opinions  of  every  party.  Whilo  a  suitable 
prominence  is  given  to  the  Parliamentary  de- 
bates  and  ail  political  subjects,  the  miseel- 
loneoa*  topios  roqaired  by  the  gênerai  reader 
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likewiM  fiitd  ample  sp«M.  Th»  fUtest  iiift»r> 
matioa  npon  eorrent  «refcti,  a&d  vfvtf  paas- 
inff  faet  of  the  day,  il  faithfally  reeorded, 
with  aMoanta  of  Judidal  Proeeedings,  the 
NaTal  and  MlUtary  Serrieei,  Gomnieree,  the 
Artg,  Dran»,  Bportinff  Intelligenee,  ete. 

The  LONDON  and  PARIS  OBSER- 
VER, a  Lilerai7  Gaielle,  published 
on  SuDdays.^TBRMS  :  One  Monlh, 
5  fr.  ;  Three  Months,  14  fr.-Office, 
18,  rue  Vi vienne. 

*,•  Thîi  Jonmal  embodies  the  apirit  of  cur- 
TCUt  Engliah  and  French  Literatare,  and 
eontidns  ample  extraetaof  erery  new  vork  as 
it  issues  from  the  Press,  selected  trom  more 
tlum  twenty  of  the  bett  qnarterly,  mottthly, 
and  weekly  pablications.  To  reliera  the  praTe 
by  the  gay,  and  embelUah  the  osefal  by  the 
amusîng— to  form  a  repository  containing 
the  essence  of  the  EnglishperiodieaU  eqoally 
interesting  to  the  scholar,  the  artist,  or  the 
gênerai  reader,  U  the  dbjeet  oC  (hia  Jonmal. 

PRINCIPAL  FRENCH  JOURNALS. 

Le  Moniteur  UwvBaaEL  (  Ihe  offi- 
ciai Government  MornîDg  Journal), 
M  fr.  a-quarter  ;  Office,  6,  rue  dei 
Poitevins.  ,        ,»,....  ,n 

JooiiHAL  DES  DÉBITS  (  Ministerial  ), 
20  fr.  a-quarter  ;  Office*  i7,  rue  des 
Prêtres  St.  Germain  l'Auxerroia. 

Là  Pbbsse  (Ministerial),  13  fr.  a- 
quarter;  Office,  16,  rue  St.  George. 

Le  Globe  (Ministerial),  12  fr.  a- 
quarter  ;  Office,  35,  rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Champs.  ^      ^.,      , 

LEWATiORAt(Republican),  16  fr. 
a-quarter  ;  Office,  8,  me  Lenellctier. 

Le  CowsTiTtJtioNNEi.  (Indcpen- 
dent)»  10 fr.  a-quarter;  Office,  121, 
rue  Montmartre*  _ 

Lb  CooiiMER  Français  (Opposi- 
tion ),  20  f r.  a-quarter  ;  Office,  26,  rue 
duBouloi.  ,  ...     ,  _, 

Le  Commbrce (Opposition),  20 fr. 
â-quarter  :  Office^  6,  rue  St»  Joseph. 

LkSièctB  (Opposition),  lOfr.  •- 
quarter;  Office  i«,  rue  du  Croissant. 

La  QcotîdieWw  (Carlist),  12  fr. 
ft-quêrter;  Office,  3,  rue  Neuve  des 
Bons  Enfants.  ^  ^ 

La  Frakcb  (Carlist),  15  fir.  a- 
quarter  |  Office,  i,  rue  des  Filles  St. 
Thomas.  ^    . 

UUmvERa  (Clérical),  isflr.  50  c. 
A-quarter  ;  Office,  29,  rue  du  Vieui- 
Coiombier. 

La  Natio»  (  Carlist  >,  8  fr.  a-quar- 
ter; Office  12,  rue  de  Chartres. 

GAXBTTg  DBS  TRIBUNAUX  (reports 


OBly  Law  Intelligence),  I8  (r 
quarter;  Office,  2,  me  duHamya 
Palais. 

Le  DROrtr  (  reporU  oiily  liv  IbN 
ligence),  8  fr.  a-quarter; Office,  H 
Quai  des  Orfèvres.  ,^    J 

Le  Moritedr  Parisien  (Etcoi:^ 
Ministerial  Journal),  9  fr.  MMrtai 
Office,  22,  rue  Grange-Batelière.    , 

1.E  Messager  dis  CimBig 
(Evening  Ministerial  Joariul .  m 
a-qoarier  ;  Office,  55,  rue  Sic  Adikj 

La  Patrie  (Ëvening  Oppositi<J 
Journal  ),  12  fr.  a  quarter  ;  Office,  J| 
rue  Coq  Héron.  ^ 

La  Gazette  dS  Frasck  (KtmiN 
Carlist  Journal),  20  fr.  a-qnartffi 
Office,  12,  rue  do  Doyenné. 

PRINCIPAL  RETIEWS  AMD 
MàGAZINKS. 

Revue  de  Paris  (three  ti"»  J 
week)  12  fr.  a-quarter;  Office,  i 
quai  Malaquais.  I 

Rbvob  mw  Dctx-Mohwb  (M 
a-month  ),  26  fr.  for  six  moDite  ;  ^ 
lice,  lO,  rue  des  Beaox-Âru.        1 

Revtie  Britannique  (monuilyK  J 
fr.  for  six  months  ;  OfBcet  ^>  ^ 
Grange-Batelière.  ,      ..1 

Annales  des  Voyages  (moaWJ 
30  f  r.  a-year  ;  Office,  23,  rue  we^ 
feuille.  I 

Sabseriptions  to  aU  tbew  Jo»!**  »**^ 
al  MMsn.  CWligiiÉBi'S. 

UST  OF  PABIS  BANIBS- 

Arboi»,  MtifeRAk»,  âtid  Co.,  «■  ^ 
de  la  Chaussée  d'Aotte.  j 

Bagberault  and  Co.,  17,  b»«f»«' 
Poissonnière.  ,.   ^r, 

Berthodd  (Frères),  5 *«;»*'* 

*^Bl*AKC,(J.A.)C0LllrâiidC#.2î- 

rue  St.  Geoflçes.  .^^ù*^ 

Callaghar  rwldowlw*»"'' 
40,  rue  Neuve  des  MathanM^ 

fcARETTB  (Firmin)andMii«»"-^ 
rueLaffiiie.  x  ^ -•lwh 

CopriNGER  (James),  ^^^ 
le  Grand.     ^  ^^  r^. 

DALt  (Malachy).  8,  «w»^*^ 

''*DfmLiBR(J.C.)andCo.,  !«,•*' 
Basse  du  Rempart.       ^-..iwi 

du  Rempart. 
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s  Jeûneurs. 

Delessebt  and  Go.,  176,  rue  Mont- 
irtre. 

[)bi.islb  (  wfdow  Th.)  and  Co.,  26, 
e  d*$  )a  Chaussa  d'Aniio. 
DuRAKD  (  F.  )  and  Go.,  3o,  rue  Basae 
Rempart 

pERRciiii  Làtfittv  and  Go.»  i,  rue 
ffitte. 

FotJi.D  (  B.  L.  )  and  Fould  Opp«w- 
iM,  10,  me  Bergère. 
^^REEiTE  (  J.  B.)  and  Go.,  26,  Place 
Georges. 

fiDTVinpvBR  and  Go.,  ii,  rue  Ber- 
re, 

Laffitte  (Jacques)  and  Go.,  10, 
e  L«ffltte. 

Lavfittb  and  Bloont,  62,  rue  Basse 
Kempart. 

Le  Cointe,  Des  Arts,  and  Go.,  26, 
e  de  Provenee. 

L»7EByEB  (Jacques)  and  Go  »  90, 
aboarg  Poissonnière. 
Léo,  11,  rue  Louis  le  Grand. 
Leroux   (J.  A.),  35  bis,  rue  de 
'xliiquier. 

Mallet  (Frères)  and  Go.,  13,  me 
la  Chaussée  d'Antin. 
Marcvarb  (  Adolphe  )  and  Go.,  40, 
e  des  Petites  Ecuries. 
Martin  d'Ambre,  86,  rue  St.  Lasare. 
Odier  (  Gabriel)  and  Go.,  fi,  rue  du 
lossaye. 

Oppermakh  and  Go.,  9,  me  St. 
Mrges. 

PÉRIE&  (Frères)  and  Go.,  17,  me 
iffitte. 

PiLLET-WitL  and  Co.,  70,  me  de 
Chaussée  d'Aptin, 
Rothschild  (Frères).  1 5  (i^^  rue 
iffltte. 

RoooBMOHT  D«  Loweubbro,  18,  rue 
aitbout, 

Valois  Jeune  and  Co.,  19,  rue  de 
Ëlchiquier. 

EUfClPAt  FURNISHBD  HOTELS, 

omoit  oftthichare  attachedHestau^ 

rants.—Wines,  Carriaget,  Hor*e9, 

rtc,  may  be  had, 

Bath,  52,  rue  Rivoli. 

Brdpord,  Lawson's,  S23,  rue  St.  Ho- 
oré,  and  24,  rue  Rivoli.  (A  very  ex- 
ellenlHotel.) 

Brightok,  30  bis,  me  de  Rivoli, 
«arge  and  small  apartments  with  or 
riihout  Kitcbens— Goffee-room. 


Bristol,  s.  Place  Vend^Une. 
Ganterburt,  24,  rue  de  la  Paix. 
Gastiglione,  10,  rue  Gastiglione. 
Europe,  46,  rue  Rivoli. 
Hollande,  i6,  rue  de  la  Paix. 
Meurice,  42,  rue  Rivoli. 

M.  3.  CAIU.CI,  who  had  been  fbr  a  ry«ai 
many  yeara  the  manager  of  tliis  ettabliah- 
ment,  and  snccee4ed  to  the  proprietonhip  in 
1838,  begs  to  auure  the  noliility  and  gentry 
that  no  exertion  ahaU  be  wanting  to  merit  a 
continaanee  of  their  patronage.  The  great 
object  he  haa  in  riew  ip  to  gÏTO  gênerai  aatis- 
faction,by  rendering  his  Hotel  as  eomfortablo 
as  the  résidence  oi  prirate  individuals.  Apart- 
ments to  be  kad  by  the  night,  week,  or 
m<mth.  Carriages  for  towa  or  traTelling,  on 
sale  and  hire 

MoNTMORBiicT,  30  biSt  Boulevard 
des  luliens, 

Paris,  ui,  rue  Richelieu. 

Princes,  109,  me  Richelieu.  (3ee 
View  of  Ibis  Hotel,  a  few  pages  further.) 

SHnated  at  tho  oMtre  of  aU  th«  waaUara 
of  Paris,  it  maintahu  worthily  the  high  titt«  il 
haa  aasumed,  by  the  exceUenee  of  ita  appoint- 
ments  and  management.  It  haa  «  »amptaQmi 
Table-d'hote. 

Rhin,  4,  Place  Vendôme. 

St.  James,  366,  me  St.  Honoré. 

SiNET,  52-54,  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honoré. 

Tbrrassb,  50,  me  Rivoli. 

TicTORiA.  3,rueChauveauLagarde. 
(A  very  comfortable jprivate  hotel.) 

Wagram,  28,  rue  Kivoli. 

WiKDSOR,  38,  rue  Rivoli. 

EBSTAURATBUBS  AND  CAFÉS. 

At  those  marked  by  a*  breakft«t«  and  din- 
ners  are  to  be  had  ;  at  ail  the  othera  hot  or 
coldbTeakfasts,or  evening  refrethmenta  only. 

*  Rocher  de  Cancale,  6i,  rue  Mont- 
orgueil,  and  2,  rue  Mander. 

*  Frères  Provençaux j  Palai»  Royal. 

*  Café  4wgto<«,  ooulevard  des  Ita- 
liens. 

*  Café  de  Pari*,  boulevard  des  Ita- 
liens. 

*  Poissonnerie  AnglaisCjjtue  de  Ri- 
voli, corner  of  Place  des  Pyramides. 

*  Café  du  Commerce,  corner  otme 
Vivlenne. 

*  Café  Virginie,  13,  rue  de  la  Paix. 

*  Café  Cardinal,  me  Richelieu, 
corner  of  boulevards. 

*  Café  Delorme,  rue  St.  Honoré» 
Passage  Detorme.     ^         , 
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rue  de  l'An- 


•  Café  Dagneaux,  8 
cienne  Comédie. 

'  Café  de  la  Madeleine,  place  de  la 
Madeleine. 

•  Café  de  Londres,  i7,  boalevard  de 
la  Madeleine. 

•  Café  Talabas,  46,  raeMe  Rivoli. 

•  Café  Foi,  corner  of  boulevards 
and  rue  Chaussée  d'Anlin. 

•  Café  Richard,  Palais  Royal,  137, 
Galerie  de  Valois,  at  2  francs  a-head. 

Café  Torloni,  12,  boulevard  des 
Italiens. 

Café  de  Foy,  Palais  Royal. 

Café  de  la  Rotonde,  Palais  Royal. 

Café  Lemblin,  Palais  Royal. 

Café  Féron,  boulevard  Montmartre. 

Café  Pemon,  boul.  Poissonnière. 

Café  Durand,  i,  boulevard  des  Ca- 
pucines. .        .   , 

Café  du  VaudeviUe,  29,  Place  de  la 
Bourse. 

Café  Prbcope,  rue  de  l'Ancienne 
Comédie. 

Café  du  Helder,20  bis,  boulevart 
des  Italiens. 

Café  Montmartre,  i,  boulevard 
Montmartre. 

Café  de  laRégence,  Place  du  Palais 

Café  Meurger,  10,  rue  d'Alger. 

Café  FrascaU,  rue  Richelieu,  cor- 
ner of  boulevards. 

Café  Conti,  Quai  Conti. 

Café  Vieillard,!^  rue  d'Angoulôme. 

Café  Conguet,  2,  rue  du  Faubourg 
Poissonnière. 
.  Café  de  la  fiour^e^Placede  laBourse. 

Café  Favier,  3,  quai  Conti. 

Café  Godet,  8,  rue  de  Rivoli. 

Café  Voltaire,  VXdiCa  del'Odéon. 

Café  Cowens,  lO,  rue  d'Aguesseau. 

Café  des  Provençaux,  277,  rue 
St.  Honoré. 

Café  d'Orléans,  Palais  Royal. 

Estaminet  Hollandais^  50,  Palais 
Royal. 

ENGLISH  EATING-HOUSES. 

Arrowsmith,  6.  rue  Neuve  St.  Marc. 

Besson,  6,  rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

Bradford,  37,  rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Honoré. 

BaiTisH  Tavern,  1 12,  rue  de  Riche- 
lieu. 

Byron,  2,  rue  Favart. 

Drake,  30,  rue  du  faub.  St.  Honoré. 


Haucock,  6,  rue  Favart. 

JoHK  Bdll,  2,  rue  des  Py»mide- 

Lucas,  U,  rue  de  la  Madeleine. 
ENGLISH  PAST&T-GIKI&S. 

CoLoxBiN,  4,  rue  Neuve  du  Lnien- 
bourg. 

Fraser,  362,  rue  St.  Honoré. 

Guerre,  36,  rue  de  RivoU. 
PURTETOE. 

Corcellet,  cm  Gourmand,  I03,and 
104,  Palais  Royal. 

Provisions  of  aU  kinds.— Wises   fna  â» 
most  ordinary  to  the  rarest  and  ridMSt^  L.- 
qnean  and  aU  the  produetions  of  Um  OA^  ■■ 
nies.   Also  supplies  from  Englaad  and  ot^r  i 
conntries. — Orders  for    France    and  alwo^  | 
execated. — An  immense    sale  of   CoSec.  «• 
mixed  as  to  ensore  strengtii  vith  flavMr  — 
TIÙB  Hoose  bas  existed  for  more  thas  ^" 
a  centory  in  the  hifhest  réputé. 

WINE-MERCIIAIIT. 

JocBSRT  (A.),  Cité  des  Italieni,: 
rue  Laffitie. 

Sole  d^p^t  in  Paris  of  tiie  elaret  of  Mcv* 
Barton  and  Guestier  of  Bordeaux  %  <d  ^ 
Champagne  of  Ruinart  of  Rheims,  aiid  ^'^ 
Burgundy  of  Marey  at  Naita,  and  of  ^e  B«t 
of  Deinhard  and  Jordan  of  Coblents. 

LIFE  INSURANGK  OFFICE. 

West  of  ëngl  and  Life  AsscRisa 
Ëmpowered  by  Act  of  Parliamei: 
Cbief  offices  :— in  London,  20,  Bridff 
Street,  Blackfriars;  in  Edinbur^i 
Dublin,  Ëxeter,  Paris,  and  four  hii- 
dred  County  Offices  in  tbe  Unif' 
Kingdom. 

It  enablek  us  to  raise  money,  seenres^ 
or  property,  ereate  aa  annnal  iaoome,  otf 
riage-portion,  settlement,  legaey,  aasar- 
jointure,  or  an  endovment.  It  is  ^plin-' 
to  ail  ranks,  and  the  seeurity  it  aifordi  r" 
a  moral  independenoe.  Insuranees  effirtC' 
on  rednced  tenus,  witiiout  aay  extra  do^f 
and  for  any  period,  and  the  profits  <lin<ii^ 
among  the  assured  every  fifth  year.  Ttu  •'' 
ftce  is  fnU  10  per  cent,  lower  tksa  «t]tff> 
ProspeetusoB,  giving  every  inforasftioo.  ^' 
free  to  ail  parts  of  Europe  by  Q.  G.  Bmu* 
the  agent  in  Paris.  Those  who  defer  an  u- 
suranee  for  a  visit  to  F.n gland  nsy  ksrv  > 
facilitated  on  applying  at  the  oOe»  ia  P«n< 
80,  me  de  Ponthien. 
ATTORNETS  AND  SOUCTTOIS 

Blahchbt,  Pleader  (speaks  English 
21,  rue  d'Antin. 

Castaignet,  Attorney,  21,  n( 
d'Hanovre. 

Gabriel,  Solicttor,  tO,  roe  P>b 
tbieu. 
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JLawson,  Solicitor,  lo,  rue  Royale 
ît.  Honoré. 

Okey,  Barrister  and  Chamber 
^unsel  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Ëmbassy,  35,  rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
loré. 

S1.0PSR,  Soliciter,  12,  Place  Dau- 
>hine. 

Smith,  Solicitor,  40,  rue  Basse  du 
Rempart. 

Sl^ORN  TRANSLATOR,  ETC. 

GA.RDERA,  18,  rue  Vi vienne. 

Aets  relative  to  births,  marriages,  deaths, 
MtptismB,  wills,  documents  connected  with  pa- 
vots, etc.,  translated  from  or  into  English, 
Oerman,  Datch,  Spaoish,  Itallan,  and  Por- 
toguese.    • 

ENGLISH  CLERGTMEN. 

Bishop  LuscoMBE,  19,  rue  des 
Vignes,  Champs-Elysées. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  i7,  rue  des  Vignes. 

Rev.  G.  Lefevre,  i4,  rueMontaigne. 

Rey.  R.  Lovett,  19,  rue  Marbœuf. 
AGENTS. 

Almoshino,  gênerai  commission 
agent,  packs,  forwards^  and  insures 
goods  toall  parts,i56w,rueThévenot. 

Arthvr,  bouse  and  commercial 
agent.  7,  rue  Montbabor. 

Bennett,  6,  rue  de  la  Paix. 

Commistion,  Steam  Ship  and  Hoase  Aident. 
Ofloe  for  Patents,  Inrestmenta  and  Mercantile 
Correipondence  with  ail  parti.  ' 

Bennis,  gênerai  agent.  Advicegiven 
and  instructions  taken  on  any  enter- 
prise;  Agent  lo  the  West  of  Èngland 
Life  Assurance  Company,  80,  rue 
de  Ponthieu- 

Lecocq  (Madame),  20,  rue  Neuve- 
d'AntiD, 

Undertakes,  either  in  Paris  or  in  any  part 
of  the  Continent,  to  aet  as  agent  in  ail  par- 
diases,  especiaUy  Fashions,  Ladies'  Dresses, 
Unen,  and  Pomitnre.  She  charges  no  com- 
nis8ioa,eonten«ing  herself  with  the  trade  allow- 
«aees.  Références  given  to  Messrs.  Galignani. 

Parker  and  Ce,  16,  rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  carry  on  every  branch  of 
agency. 

SLADE,houseaud  commission  agent, 
7,  rue  de  la  Paix. 

EXGHANGE  OFFICE. 

To  the  British  Embassy,  boulevard 
des  Italiens,  17,  opposite  to  Tortoni's. 


boUion.  Bank-notes,  Post-bilU  on  the  Freneh 
Departments  and  Treasury,  etc.,  etc 

Mme  Emerique,  32,  Galerie  Mont- 
pensier.  Palais -Royal,  informs  the 
public  that  she  gives  the  very  hi«ïh- 
est  exchange  for  bank  bills  and  So- 
vereigns. 

PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 

CuERMsiDE  (Sir  R.),  1  bis,  rue 
Taitboul. 

Cloquet,  rjules),  surgeon,  2,  rue 
Grange  Batelière. 

Davison,  1,  rue  d'Anjou  St.Honoré. 

Dubois  (Paul),  physician  and  ac- 
coucheur, 12,  rue  Monsieur-le-Prince. 

GuNNiNG,  surgeon,  28,  rue  Neuve  du 
Luxembourg. 

HiGGiNs,  physician  and  accou- 
cheur, 35,  rue  Godot  de  Mauroy. 

Lefèvre,  8,  place  de  la  Concorde. 

Macloughlin,  22,  place  "Vendôme. 

Olliffe,  2,  rue  St.  Florentin. 

Seyeste,  physician  and  accou- 
cheur, 4,  rue  Favart. 

Roberts,  Surgeon,  14,  Place  Ven- 
dôme. 

ScRATCHLEY,  24  2>t«^ruedu  Colysée. 

Skicrs,  8,  rue  Montaigne. 

Verity,  25,  rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Honoré. 

CUPPER. 

Backler,  15,  rue  Traînée  St.  Eus- 
tache. 
CHEMISTS  AND  APOTHECARIES. 

Peter  Pariss,  26,  Place  Vendôme. 

RoBEUTs,  23,  Place  Vendôme. 

Prescriptions  accorately  prepared.  Genoine 
Patent  médecines. 

SURGEON  DENTISTS. 

Desirabode,  154,  Palais  Royal,  or 
19,  rue  de  Valois. 

Has  carried  his  art  to  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection  ;  his  artificial  teeth  are  remarkable 
for  their  soUdity  and  brilliancy. 

Dr.  William  Bogers,  270,  tue  St. 
Honoré,  Surgeon  Dentist,  of  London. 

Inventer  of  the  Osanores  Teeth ,  flxed  with- 
oat  dasps  or  ligatures,  remaining  fast  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphère  alone. — At  a  pe- 
riod  when  the  dentists  of  our  times  hare  made 
no  change  in  the  old  System  of  employing 
pirots,  dasps,  and  ligatures,  which,  withont 
making  the  artifidal  teeth  more  finn,  loosen 
and  destroy  the  natural  and  Sound  teeth,  the 
ingénions  invention  uf  Dr.  Rogers  enforces 
the  wise  precept  of  the  great  Hippocrates, 
whleh  says  :  '<  Assist  Nature,  but  do  not  force 
her,"  «ad  initea^  of  «Wag  artUdal  teeth,  m 
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•tate  of  b^tatkm  (aot  te  memtàxm  Oi»  offe»- 
■ire  odonr  urinng  fromthe  difficulty  of  taking 
tlMBMtto  be  ekMUMd),  kuadopted a  method 
«kieh  «msUta  timplT  of  to  dosety  adapting 
<1m  «M«h  to  Um  funu  as  to  ezelade  the  aùr 
entirely,  pliyaiei  haTÎng  ertabliahed  the  tact 
that  two  bodies  saperposed  hermetically  apon 
eaeh  other  adhère  finnly  by  the  preBanre  of 
the  air.  When  cm»  thus  flxed,  notihiac  ean 
in  any  degree  dérange  the  teeth  made  by 
Dr.  Rofen.  The  beaaty  of  the  Owuiores  Teeth 
is  ineonteitible  ;  in  fact  they  so  eenpletely 
NMmble  tha  nataral  teeth  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  them,  aad  yct  their  priée  i« 
eztremely  moderate.  Dr.  Rogfers,  long  known 
fbr  his  fanprorements  in  the  différent  branches 
of  kia  art,  s»ek  a»  atopping  with  a  eomposition 
vitkMil  beat  or  paia,  and  hia  kygelan  tyatem 
of  treating  tha  dentition  of  diildrea,  pvepures 
erery  artificial  pièce  ordered,  in  a  verj  ihort 
delay,  warranting  that  it  may  be  îmmediately 
nied  fbr  maatieation  uid  articulation,  witiiout 
the  leact  VMtraint  or  aimeyanee. 

MM.  SuTHonR  and  Mallan,  8.  rue 
Câ8tiglioBe,  Paris;  and  59,  Lower 
Brook  Strecl,  London. 

Patented  fbr  their  mfaieral  lueeedaaetim  for 
deeayed  teeth. 

PORCBLAIIf-'WAIlElIOlTSBS. 

M.  E.  Honoré,  4,  Boulevard  Poîs- 
sonnidre. 


F<»«igMra  are  inTited  to  viaitthia  estabUsh- 
ment,  vhieh  is  naw  the  oldest  in  France,  and 
hai  established  a  réputation  for  the  «nperior 
qnality  of  ita  ware,  the  form  of  its  article», 
tba  riehaeu  of  Ita  pamtiagt  »nd  other  omii- 
mente,  and,  above  ail,  for  the  durabilit^  of 
ita  gilding,  aa  displayed  in  ita  infinité  variety 
of  breakfeat,  dinner,  tea.  and  ooffee  aerriees, 
vaaaa,  elocka,  and  other  faney  piecea.  Every 
article  iaauedby  this  establishment  ia  stampod 
with  tiie  name  and  address  of  the  manufac- 
Mvy,  aa  a  gnarantee. 

Lahoche,  152  and  i53,  Palais  Royal. 
BOARDING-SGHOOLS. 

BOYS. 

Db]|]ii.kr's  Frcnch  and  Gennan 
Institution,  as,  rue  de  Gouroellea, 
faubourg  du  Rowle. 

Hale  (Rev.  Dr.),  17,  rjae  des 
Vignes,  Pelouse  des  Champs  Eiysées. 

MuRRAT,  25,  rue  d'Angouléme  St. 
Honoré.  (A  dey  school.) 

WAGKBiiaDdCARBZfKB,,i6,  Avonue 
Chateaubriand,  Champs  Eiysées. 

GIRLS. 

Beat  (Mrs.),  66,  Grande  rue  de 
Cbaillot. 

goTois  (Mmes.),  i5,  rue  Marbœuf* 
B  Maire  (successor  to  Mme.  Dau- 
*^rée)»  9t  rue  du  Harlay,  au  Marais. 


f    SHAHAMAir  (lirs.),  tl,  Ma 
I  teaubriand. 

FROFBSSOBS, 

AenÀRB,     6,      rue 
(French.)  ,     .  ,  ^. ._ 

BoLDom,  36,  rae  de  l'Echhpaer. 
(Italian  and  Frencb.)  ^ 

BoNBscHi  (Dr.),  24,  nie  de  la  F*rBK 
des  Mathurins.  (lUlian— Prefewor  la 
theroyalaehoolofthePontefjCh«»s- 
sées  and  to  tho  collège  of  Loaui  le 
Grand.)  _    ^ , 

DocTiLLB,  ,18,  arenue  Si.-Cli«d, 
barrière  de  l'Étoile.— (French.) 

Gachet  (Mrs.),  17,  rue  de  U  rem» 
des  Mathurins.  (Frcnch.) 

Gardera,  la,  rue  ViT^ewie.- 
(French.)  ^     ^    , , 

Halpin,  60,  me  Reobecka^wt.- 
(English.)  . 

Hamel,  I,  me  FaTirl.  (Freneà.^ 

Lawrbmcb,  «,  r.  d'Algor.-^FteiM*. 

LmxsBR,  T,  r-Mlromesnil.  (Germai., 

PROFBSSOES  OF  MUSIC:. 

Beuk  (Miss),  9,  me  de  aéry.- 
(Piano.)  ^    ^     ^ 

Osborn  (Mr.),  32,  rue  de  Londre*- 
—(Piano,  flrstrate.)  ,  .  ^. 

REGNIER  (Miss),  13,  me  de  l'ce^' 
quier.— (Piano.) 


MORNnre  ooTsmit^ss. 

Carmigkael  (Blisa),  4,  rae  du  Mm- 
ché  St.  Honoré, 

PAIHTBRS  AN»  DaAWDM» 
MASTERS. 

CoNSTAifs  (Léon),  à  la  MaBoftieUrt 
des  Gobelins.— (Flowers.) 
De  VARBifïfBsXW«-)t  ^^  ntfkm- 

(Portraitain  eU  ;  a  p«pU  of  FMlDaUMk», 

Meuret,  87,  me  IVeoTe  des  P«tft» 
Cbamps.--(Miniature.) 

Storelu,  387,  rue  Si.  Honort.— 
(Landscape  in  oil  and  water-cotovs, 
and  also  drawing-master.) 

BIIAWL8. 

Dupont,  8,  me  Hwiyc  des  Mttta- 
rins. 

Indepenamrtly  of  a  ««ry  in»  •eMmtUm  ' 
oa<diemlTea  of  the  navoot  pvttoraa,  te  «li" 
tu  ladies  the  freat  adTantage  of  c — »— ^» 
«iMix  oU  HMirl*  fOK  MV  I — 
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HANCDTG-'IIASTBIIS. 

GouRDoux,  320,  rue  St.  Honoré. 
Lehfant,  27,  rue  de  la  Micbodiére. 

OPTICIAN. 
Chetallieic,  mathematical-iDstru- 
ent-maker  and  opticiantotheKing, 
•,  PUkCQ  du  PoQt  I^euf,  faoing  the 
aiue  of  Henry  IV. 

M  Cherallier,  memb«r  of  MT«ral  literary 
d  Bdentifie  loeietiea  in  France  and  foreign 
nntries,  and  aotbor  of  the  Conservateur  de 
yu€^  and  other  works,  mokes  with  the 
most  predska  erery  gpotiea  of  optieal,  ma- 
enuUical,  nUneralogical,  and  other  inatra- 
nits.  Wlth  him  orisinated  the  improved 
usM  for  the  assistance  of  the  sight,  parti- 
larl7  ^«  opera-glasses  ealled  Jumelles,  to 
ûeU  luu  been  added  the  application  cen^ 
V^,  In  conséquence  of  the  adaptation  of  a 
nple  piec9  of  mechanism,  vhich  admirably 
I  tbom  to  the  précise  distance  of  the  two 
es  ttom  each  other.  M.  Chevallier  bas 
(«ly  ezeented,  from  the  plans  of  Professer 
Fiaher.  of  Moscow,  a  new  microscope, 
Ueh  ita  mventor  calls  the  Paneratie  Micro- 
opc,  ou.  acoonnt  of  the  diflerent  degrees  to 
:ùeh  h  may  be  made  to  magnify.  .  M.  Che- 
Jlier  has  been  distingnlshed  by  several  me- 
>ls  apd  prl««s  for  vovioot  ISTeotions  and 
iprorements  with  vhich  he  has  enriched 
ieae*.  His  establishment,  foonded  by  his 
■ûly  in  1740,  ha*  beeu  «ondaeted  by  him 
triooaUy  liiice  1796.^M.  Chevallier  has  no 
Ue?  4épit  elther  ia  P«ri«  or  the  Departmenta. 

GOLD  AUP  SlliYBESNITH. 

Odiot,  96»  roe  Basse  du  Rempart, 
oldand  Silversmiib  to  the  King  and 
le  Royal  Family. 

lUs  hooM,  whlflh  bas  been  eitebUshed  more 
«Q  110  years,  dbplays  the  greatest  rariety 
élégant  pattems  of  Dianer,  Tea,  and  Dessert 
TTlcee,  Ukewlae  for  the  Tollei-Table,  and 
he*  omamenta  of  the  riohest  deserlption. 

VWKLLBB,  OOLDSMITH,  BTG. 

FossiN  and  Son,  62,  rue  Richelieu. 

JeweUer*  to  the  King  and  Royal  Family. 

Tkia  oUt-ettabUahed  and  higUy  reapMUOxle 

MM*  baa  been  lenf  known  fer  the  teste  a«d 

•Cmee  of  hs  workmaaahip,  aa  «eU  as  for 

>  rkh  aseortment  of  diamonds  «ad  Jewela  of 

'wykhid. 

IHamonds  aadpreeioos  atones  pnrehaaed. 

DiDiOT  and  Bablin,  166,  Galerie 
alois,  Palais  Royal,  à  la  Boule  d'Or. 

A  eonstant  display  of  the  riohest  Jewellery 
^  newest  «Bd  best  «aste.—A  ffrêa*  ehoice 
diamonds  and  aU  other  stones  fo*  moua^ 
I  «ecording  to  erder»  for  which  they  bare 
Jt-rate  vorkmeA  la  theî*  employ—Stonea 
|l;7Predoas  $Umm  DooglM  <H  exoaaDged— 
VUiipokeil. 


Thourbt,  31,  PUce  de  la  Bourse. 

Maison  de  Confiance  with  fized  priées.— 
Jewels  in  gold,  silTcr,  and  in  imitatkm  of  gold 
— Gilt  and  plated  ware  by  the  neir  proeeaa  of 
Roola  and  Elkington. 

€LOCR  AND  WATGH-MAKERS. 

WuRTEL,  3ft  and  40,  Galerie  Yi- 
vienne. 

Gold  aad  SilT«r  Watdies  and  Mosical  Boxea 
from  his  own  manufaetory  at  GenoTa.  Paint- 
ings  with  eloek  towers,  having  dials  showlng 
the  honr,  othem  pUyiac  ttuaes,  or  having 
rail-roads,  shipa,  aad  other  objeets,  set  In  mo- 
tion by  meehanism.  Large  lUala  for  halls  aad 
offleea.  Travelling  elooka,  alamms,  aad  a  ▼«- 
rkrtiy  of  faaey  artieles.-^EagUah  spokea. 

TKA,  GOFFEE,  CHOGOUkTB. 

Perron,  14,  rue  Vivienne. 
MILUlfERS. 

Herbault,  6,  rue  de  Menars. 

Among  the  maisons  de  modes  thia  honae 
is  most  specially  attractive.  Under  the  dl- 
reetioa  of  the  Nleaea  of  him  trtioaa  aame 
it  bears,  it  continues  still  to  be  tka  l%- 
vorite  rendes-voas  of  ail  who  seek  the 
aeweat  aad  the  moat  tasty  feshions.  There 
the  ladies  are  eoafldeat  of  findtag  the 
most  fashioaable  ribbons,  tho  most  sedu- 
e^ng  llowers,  ^e  n)ost  delieately  arranged 
featfiers.  In  Ùiese  adomments  the  nud- 
son  Herbanlt  givaa  tlia  ton  to  ail  tha  rest. 
On  arriviag  at  Paris,  a  lady,  whatever  may 
be  ber  rank  o»  stotloa,  is  sure  ef  fiading 
ia  ita  elegaat  aaWoaa  ail  ahe  caa  poaaibly 
daatre  ia  moniiag  boaaata  or  capotea, 
in  «reaiag   or   eoort    bead  dressa», 

Lucr  Hocquet,  28,  rue  de  la  Paix. 

Celebrated  for  her  Head-dresses  fbr  Eveaiag 
Pavtiea,  Balla  and  Ooart  HeeeptlaQa. 

I^iHHo  (Mme),  24,  rueMont-Thabor. 

A  variety  of  the  newest  ladlea*  bonaets, 
dress-caps,  ete.,  alwaya  on  baad.~En|lish 
flpokea. 

RMEKOreBRY»  IH^OHDB»  UiCR. 

Reicbb  (Mme),  4,  me  do  Marché 
St.  Honore. 

Maanfaetarer  of  Embroidery.— Collars,Pe- 
lariaes,  Haadkerehie4^  Droaaea,  eto.w>4i»ce, 
Cambric  — Eaffliab  apotiea 

G.  YioLARD,  a  2r<«>ruQ  deChoiMul. 

Thia  Warehonse  la  stored  wlth  everr  spe- 
eies  of  Blonde  aad  Lace,  both  Blaek  aad 
Whlte,  aiaaafactared  In  (bo  nowest  taite  uA 
bigheat  faahloa 

PERFIJAUE. 

GvBUJOif,  11,  rue  de  la  Paix. 
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TAIIiORS.  I 

BAifKOPSu,  36,  rue  Neuve  de»  Petits 
Champs. 

Patented  for  his  double  ooata,  vhioh  may 
beosed  on  either  side. 

Blakc.  159,  Palais  Royal,  Waist- 
coat-maker  to  their  Royal  Highnesses 
ihe  Princes  and  Ihe  Dukes  of  Wur- 
temberg, at  Ihe  sign  oiJean  de  Bour- 
gogne. 

The  FMhion  of  the  Waûrteoat  having  be- 
eome  a  pecoliar  objeet  of  attention  to  erery 
Gentleman  who  wiahea  to  be  distingniihed  for 
tarte  in  dreu,  M.  Blanc  haa  devoted  himielf  to 
this  braneh  of  his  art  exelnaively,  and  brooght 
it  to  the  highest  point  of  loxnry  and  ele- 
ganee.  The  greatest  namber  of  thia  portion 
of  maie  attire  which  attraeta  notice  at  balla 
or  parties  in  the  erening,  or  at  the  moming 
promenade,  for  the  gracefalneu  of  their  est, 
are  from  the  hands  of  Blanc. 

DiENST  and  Becker,  843,  rue  St. 
Honoré. 

HuiÀRT  and  NBUMAiof^  19,  rueVi- 
vienne. 

Pbtersbh  and  Schick,  347,  rue  St. 
Honoré,  corner  of  rue  Gastiglione. 

Patentée,  from  London,  noted  for  elegaase 
of  ent  vorlônanahip,  and  moderato  priées. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE-MAKER. 

Lbcbrrk,  43.  rue  Neuve  Vivienne. 

Has  alvays  on  band  «n  esctennTe  aasori- 
nent  of  genUemen  Boott  and  Shoes,  doâi 


'Collan,    Cambrie 
kerehiefi,  etc. 


Bcoto,  Pompa,  etc.,  of  ihe  mcst  feshiottsble 
make.  EmgUsh  tp^dien. 

LADIES  SHOE-MAILER. 
DOFOSSBE,  Successor  to  Melnolte, 
22,  rue  de  la  Paix. 

Br  appoimtment  to  the  qatem  of  tfe«  Frenck 

and  several  foreign  courts. 
The  repnte  of  thia  honse,  not  only  in  PrMiee 
bat  in  aU  the  courte  of  Europe,  ia  —«—■"♦ 
guarantee  for  the  élégance 
ite  productions.  —  His  Losk 
ia  164,  Regent-Street. 

SHIRTING,  ETC. 
LoNGOETiLLB,  10,  rue  Richelieu, 
olose  to  Théâtre-Français. 

Patentée,  <he  only  spécial  varduMue  in 
Paris,  and  long  repnted  for  Goitlenien's 
ready-made  Shirte,  made  of  the  fineat  linoi 
and  in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  with  fHUa, 
laee,  or  embroidery;  also  Flannel  Waisteoata, 
and  Drawers,  the  eut  of  wiâA  is  far  snperior 
to  any  hitherto  knovn.  Magasine  on  the 
gronnd  floor,  atored  with  a  numerous  and 
Tari*d  ««ortimnt  of  new  asd  f*ahi<m>ble 


Sbryas,  69,  rue  de  Richelieu. 

This  old  house,  whieh  for  80  yeara  kasb« 
distinguished  for  tiw  superior  fashian  «■ 
iknish  of  ite  hâte,  bas  made  s  uewij  iw»» 
Elastie  Hat,  whidi  oimpletriy  to  U»  ks-j 
without  rendering  it  uaeomfoctablc,  and  a  » 
the  beat  style.  i 

«LOTES. 

Privât,  i8,  nie  de  la  paix. 

This  old  estabUahed  and  bi^y  rt^^tei 
house,  to  whièh  M.  Tambonr-LedoyeiifcMhî' 
many  years  been  the  successor,  is  rtîB  *«  f- 
neral  resort  for  glores  of  erery  dompoa 
from  their  aeknowledged  beaaty  «nd  -  "^ 
perior  qualities,  vhieh  hare  beeo 
still  more  prééminent  by  a  new  andr» 
improvement  m  the  entting  ont  and  «tHctsj 
of  ite  glores,  rendering  them  more  «tr«B5  ^ 
durable  and  for  w\Mh  inrention  aptfetf-^ 
been  obtained.  —  Also  a  large  assoctnea 
handkerehiefs,  fancy  lirons,  «ans.fiehsjt^ 
rate  and  otber  similar  articles  rftsste  «a^- 
shion  for  gentlemen  as  weU  as  fer  the  tait 

VMBREIXAS,  STICKS9  KTC 

Gazai.,  23,  Boulevard  des  lui»» 

Patented  by  the  Qneen  fat  his  be**^ 
Umbrdilas  and  Parasols.— Great  aawrœ>« 
of  travelling  Umbrellas,  Canes,  «id  ^'^F 

OTATIONBRS. 

Marion,  14,  Cité  Bergen. 

His  P^per,  with  ite  rounded  eanen^  « 
bordera  à  JUet  perlé,  has  been  àtem^ 
née  plus  uttra  of  taste  ;  what  then  o  W 
be  said  of  his  new  paper  à  petiu  f^  • 
graeetU  and  sedudng  !  The  Publie  ea»  w^ 
no  idea  of  ite  attractions  vithout  joinî  f  '" 
it,  for  it  is  beyond  ail  povers  of  àeierst*^ 
There  are,  howerer,  some  »P«<"^.''^ 
found  at  the  principal  stationen  a  P»*  »j 
provinces,  and  abroad. 

Susse,  place  de  la  Bourse. 

Stetionery  in  aU  ite  brandies.  Sq»"****; 
presaed  and  emboaaed  lettei-papar.  M«nW 
Drawing  and  Paintmg.  Pocket-bootoiai^ 
oUier  article  in  moroeco.  Tra«BinC-«*** 
•te.,  etc.  Paintinga  and  Draviifi  ><««<"  ' 
oopy. 

WORKS    OF   ART,  CUBIOSIlO^ 
FANCT  ARTICLES. 

GiBoux  and  Co.,  T,  ne  duCoq^ 
Honoré. 

Frendi  and  English sutkmarr--'^'^ 
terial  for  Druiriag  and ^^"^•"^l^, 
medaUioxu  fbe  "     ^ 
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■mes.— Cabinet  vork,  Poreelain  and  Glass. 
Bvery  article  in  Moroeco,  Card-board,  etc. — 
>rk  and'  Dressing  Boxes,  Travelling  Cases. 
Sames  and  Children's  Toys  of  ail  Kinds. — 
insing  Pièces  of  Mechanism,  Tricks,  etc. — 
guerreotype  Apparatus. — Paintings,  Water 
loar  Drawings,  Engravings,  Lay-figures, 
i.,for  Sale  or  Hire. — Marriage,  Christening, 
i  Birth-day  Présents. — Rich  Corbeilles, — 
ns, — Pnrses,  —  Essenee  -  Bottles, — Pocket- 
oks,  Tablets, — Card-Cases,  etc. 

BRONZES,  ETC. 

DBmÈRE,  15,  rue  Yivienne. 

7b  the  king  and  to  the  emperor  of  ail  the 
Rustias. 

This  honse  has  been  honoared  with  several 
the  flrst  prises  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
ogress  of  the  usefhl  arts  in  France  and  may 
thont  presumption  be  said  to  enjoy  an  Ea- 
pean  réputation. 

In  its  extensive  show  roonts  in  the  rue  Vi- 
nme,  there  is  at  this  time  an  onrivalled  dis- 
ay  of  Works  in  bronse-gilt,  in  the  various 
fies  of  aneient  Greece,  of  the  renaissance,  or 
▼irai  of  the  flne  arts,  of  Louis  XIV  and 
mis  XV. 

Deniére  ondertakes,  in  his  branch,  ail  that 
required  for  the  décoration  of  splendid  sa- 
ons  or  for  the  omamenting  of  the  table. 
The  nianafaetory  which  is  adéquate  to  ail 
lat  ean  be  demanded  of  it,  is  situated, 
•  me  d'Orléans,  au  Marais. 

CURIOSITIES,  FURNITURE, 
TAPESTRT,  ETC. 

MoMBRo  Scn*'",  18,  rue  Basse-du- 
îempari. 

Thia  hoaie,  vhich  has  been  eitablished  ten 


years  and  employs  fifty  workmen,  is  the  only 
one  in  Paris  exclusivcly  appropriated  to  the 
manufacture  of  richly  carved  pièces  of  fumi- 
ture  and  the  sale  of  Cabinetworks  bromes  and 
other  articles  in  the  old  style,  and  which 
foands  itn  claim  to  public  favonr  in  the  taste 
and  Anish  of  its  productions  and  the  integrity 
of  its  dealings. 

CARTER  AND  GILDER. 

Susse,  place  de  la  Bourse. 

Frames  and  medallions  for  Paintings,  Draw- 
ings,  and  Miniatures  in  fancy  woods,  and 
richly  gilt-  « 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 

F.  SiNNETT,  Printseller  and  Pub- 
Ilsher,  Passage  Golbert,  in  the  Ro- 
tunda. 

This  honse,  condncted  by  an  Englishman  on 
Ldhdon  principles,  is  well  stocked  in  portraits 
of  eminent  characters,  views  of  Paris  and  ail 
parts  of  tlio  world. — Engrarings  and  Litho- 
graphies of  ail  the  first  artists  both  plain  and 
coloured.  — Drawing-pencUs  and  colours. — 
Drawing-paper  and  sketch-books. — Albums. 
— Pictures  framed  to  order. 

EXHIBITION^. 

AuTOMÀTOKS  of  M.  Stévenard. 

Thèse  two  mo»t  eurious  and  extraordinary 
pièces  of  mechanism,  the  Magioian  and  Pinte- 
player,  are  visible  every  day  atMM.  Susse's, 
place  do  la  Bourse.  The  admission  is  gratui- 
tous,  but  most  persons  make  some  trifling 
purchose  at  the  Bazar  of  curiositios  and  fancy 
articles  of  the  MM.  Susse. 
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IST  OP  Tl  STBEETS,  SfiUABES,  ETC.,  i  PARIS. 


EXPLANATION. 

E  capital  letter  and  figure  placed  after  the  name  of  the  street  in^ 
es  the  part  of  the  Map  in  which  it»is  found  ;  for  example,  if  y  ou 
to  find  me  Biron,  D.  6.,  draw  ^rour  finger  down  under  the  letter  D, 
the  top  of  the  Map,  till  il  arrives  opposite  the  figure  6,  between 
ines  of  which  is  rue  Biron, 

e  figure  placed  before  the  name  of  a  street  indicates  that  it  is  traced 
6  Map,  but  its  name  could  not  be  given  for  want  of  room. 
star  added  to  the  letter  and  figure  {*)  dénotes  that,  on  account  of 
mail  size  of  the  Map,  there  is  neither  name  nor  trace  of  it  given. 


lATTOm  (avenue  de  P), 

.  2. 

•attoirs  (des),  E.  i. 
►bayc(der),  D.  4. 
•baye  (place  de  T),  D.  4. 
)bayc  St-Martin  (pas- 
âge  de  P),  E.  3.' 
■acias  (des),  B.  5.  C.  4. 
faires  étrangères  (Mi- 
istère  des),  G.  2. 
;uesseau  (d'),  C.  2. 
^esseau    (marché   et 
assage  d'),  près  de  la 
ladeleine,  C.  2. 
guillerie  (de  T),  E.  3. 
bouy,  F.  2. 

bret  (Cour  d'),  rue  des 
cpt-Voies,  E.  5. 
cxandre  (St-),  enclos 
c  la  Trinité,  E.  3.* 
Kcr  (d*),  C.  D.  3. 
ibert,  F.  2. 
igre  (d'),  G.  4.  5. 
Igre  (passage  d'), 
aillet,  D.  3. 
nandiers  -  Popincourt 
les),  G.  3. 

nandiers  (des),  Sainte- 
cneviève,  E.  5. 
landiers      (  barrière 
es),  G.  3. 

nandiers(passage  des), 
.  3. 

nbigu-Comique  (ibéà- 
-c),  Doulevard  St-Mar- 
n,  E.  2. 

nboisc  (d'),  D.  2. 
nboise  (impasse),  place 
laubcrt,  E.  4.  f 


Ambroise  Paré,  D.  2. 
Ambroise    (impasse   et 

passaçc  St-),  G.  3. 
Ambroise  (St-),  G.  3. 
Amélie,  B.  3. 
Aniclot,  F.  3.  4. 
Amsterdam  (d'),  C.  1. 
Anastase  (St-),  F.  3. 
Ancien  chemin  de  Ver- 
sailles (de  P),  A.  2. 
Ancien-Gi'and-Cerf(paa- 

sa^e  de  P),  E.  3. 
Ancienne-Comédie    (de 

P),D.4. 
Ancre-Royale    (passage 

de  P},  E.  3. 
André  (St-),  H.  3.  l'oy. 

rue  de  la  Hoquette. 
André-des-Arts  (St-),D. 

4. 
André-des-Arts    (place 

St-),  D.  4. 

Anes  (cour  aux),  D.  l. 
Angivillicrs  (d*),  D.  3. 
Anglade  (de  P),  D.  3. 
Anglais  (des),  E.  4. 

4  Anglais   (impasse    des), 

rue  Beaubourg,  E.  3. 
Anglaises  (des),  E.  6. 
Angoulômc  (d'),  F.  3. 

5  Angoulômc   (place   d'), 

faubourg    du    Temple, 

près  le  boulevard,  F.  3. 

Angoulème-  St-  Honoré, 

B.  2. 
Anjou-Sl-Honoré     (d'), 

C.  2. 

Anjou  (d'),  au  Marais,F.3. 
Anjou  (d'),l>aupbine,D.4. 


Anjou  (quai  d'),  E.  F.  4. 
Anne  (Ste-),  St-Honoré, 

D  2.3. 

Anne  (Ste-),  quai  des  Or- 
fèvres, D.  E.  4. 
Antin  (cité  d'),  D.  2. 
Antin  (d'),  D.  2. 
Antin  (allée  d'),  B.  2.  3. 
Antoine  (St-),  E.  F.  4. 
Antoine  (passageSt-),G.4. 
Antoine  (Hospice  Saintr-), 

G.  4. 

Antoine  (place  St-),E.F.4. 
Antoine  (boulevard  St-), 

F.  3  4. 
Antoine  (du  faubourgSt), 

F.  G.  H.  4. 
Apolline  (Ste-),  E.  2. 
Apport-Paris  (place  de  P), 

St  -  Denis  -  au-Châtt»let, 

E   3  * 

Aqueduc  (de  P),  CD.  l. 
Arbalète  (do  P),  E.  5. 
Arbre-Sec  (de  P),  D.  3. 
Arcade  (de  P),  G.  2. 

6  Arche-Manon  (do  P),  près 
le  Pont-Neuf,  D.  3. 

7  Arche-Pépin,  idem,  E.  3. 
Archevêché  (quai  de  P), 

E.  4. 
Archevêché  (pont  de  P), 

E.4. 
Arche-St-Pierrc  (pass.), 

près  le  Pont-Neut,  E.3.' 
Arcis  (des),  E.  4. 
Arcole  (pont  d'),  E.  4. 
Arcolc  (rue  d*),  E.  4. 
Arcueil    (barrière    d'), 

D.  6. 
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8  Arçenson  (îiii|nssc  (P), 

Vieille  rue  da  Temple, 

E.  4. 

Argenteuil  (d'),  D.  3. 
Argcnteuil  (impasse  d^, 

C.  2. 3. 
Arime  (piMC  #),  Halte 

as  poftMOB,  K.  3/ 


^(COMTM 


AnwAi 
Aneaal 


peuMEe 
row.    de 


coy, 


de  \\  F.  4 
rorme. 
f  Arts  (des),  endos  de  ht 
Trinilé,  E.  S. 

Asile  (de  n,  F.  €.1 

AttMS  {A\C  4 

Astorg  (d'),  C.  2. 

Athénée  de  Paris,  R.  de 
Valois,  2,  D.  3/ 

Athènes  (passage  dO,D.3« 
tO  Aubcri  (passage),  Saint- 
Denis,  E.  2. 

Aubry-le^oacher,  E.  3. 
1 1  Audrolas  (imp.  dO«  E.  6. 

Aagvstios  (qôai  dcs),D.4. 

Auniaire,E.  3. 

13  Aanaire  (passage),  E.  3. 

14  Aunent  (impasse  (r),nio 

derH6tcl-de-vaie,E.4. 
Attoay  (barrière  d7»  H.  3. 
Austcrhtz  (d»),  B.  3. 
Ansterlitz  (d'),  F.  G. 
AnsterBu  (fuai  d^,F.5.6. 
Austerlitz  (poat  dO,  F.  5. 
Aval  (d\  F.  4. 
Avenues    («mV    ebaque 

BO»). 

Aveugks  (Jeunes-),  (iu' 
stiuition  âes)«  C.  5. 
Avignon  (d^,  E.  3. 
Avoye(Ste-),E.3. 

1&  Babinarâs(iaipassede8), 
porte  St-Bems,  £.  2. 

Babille,  D.  3. 

Babvioflc  (de),  G.  4. 

Bac*  (du),  C.  3.  4. 

Bagueiix  (de),  C.  5. 

Baillct,  Arbre-Sco,  E.  3. 

Bailleul,  E.  3. 

Baîllif,  D.  3. 

BaiUy,  cuclos  Str-Martin, 
E.3. 
16  Bains  (passage  des),  ea 
face  la  rue  Pavée,  F.  4. 

Ballets  (des),  F.  4. 

Banque  de  France,  D.  3. 

Bunquior  (du),  E.  «. 

Barbe  'Sic-),  E.  2. 


un  or  TV  artttiSy 

Barbetd0jony,  c.  4. 
Barbette,  F.  3. 
Barillerie  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Bamabiies    (cour  des), 

PalaisKie-Jufitioe,  E.  4. 
Baromètre  (galerie  du), 

Hiiëes  passages  de  1*0- 

p4fa,D.  9. 

BarwiiUève(dela),a  S. 
Barre-dtt-Bec,  K.  S. 
Barres  (des),  quai  de  la 

Grève,  E.  4. 
Barres  (des),  F.  4. 
Barrière    des    Gobeiins 

(dela),E.F.C 
Barrière    8t-Denis    (de 

la),  E.  1. 

Barrois  (passage),  E.  3. 
Barthélémy,  B.  5. 
Ba&four-St-Dcnis    (im- 
passe), E.  3, 
Basfroid,  G.  4. 
Basse-Si-Pierrc,  à  Cbail- 

lot,  A.  3. 
Basse-du-Rempart,     C. 

D.  2. 
Bassc-des-Ursins,  Cité, 

E.4. 
Bassins  (des),  ou  Réser^ 

voirs,  barrière,  A.  2. 
Bastille  (place  de  la),  F.  4 
Basville,  cour  du  Harlay, 

au  Palais,  D.  4.  (Pas- 
sage).* 
Batailles  (des),  A.  3. 

17  Batave  (cour  et  passage), 
R  3, 

Battoir-St-Aodré     (du), 

D.  4. 
Battoir  (du)  St-Victor, 

E.  5. 
BaudtD  (impt^sse),  C.  2. 

18  Baudoycr  (place),  £.  4. 
Bayard,  A.  4. 
Bayaitl,  \illc  de  Fran- 
çois !•',  B.  2.  3 

Bazar  de  llnduslrie,  D.2. 
Bcanbourg,  E.  3. 
'  Beaudoirie  (inq).  de  la), 
me  Beaubourg,  E.  3. 
Bcauee  (de),  F.  3. 

19  Boaufort  (passage  et  im- 
passe), E.  3. 

Bcauharnaià  (xoy.  Ave-» 
nue  Parmenticr),  C.  3. 

Boanjolais,  Palais-Hoyal, 
U.  3. 

Boanjolais,  Palais-Royal 
(l)as8agc),  D.  3. 


Beaujolais,   an   Hvu 

F.  3. 
30  Beaujolais,     St-Booori 

D.  3. 
Beaujon  (cité%  A.  B.  1 
Bcaune  (de),  C.  D.  3. 
Beaaregard,  E.  2. 
Beanreeanl  (r«elle),Du  i 
Beaorepaire,  E.  3. 
Beaurepaire  {àm\  K.  l- 
Beautrclllis  (de;,  F.  1 
Beanveau  (place),   (ts 

bourç  St-HoiKHT,  C  î 
Beauvoan  (de),  fnatiiiT 

Str-Antoine,  G.  4.  S. 
Beaaveao  (marcbé),  fci 

bourç  St-Antmne,  G,  ^ 
BeauviUiers  (passsf^  dp 

i-ue  Richelieu,  D.  1 
Beaux-Arts  (des),  D.  i 
Bel- Air  (avco.  dk),  l-^ 
l84Bel-Air  (cour  du),  F.  «. 
Bellan,  B,  S. 
BeUe-Chasee  (de%  C.  U 
Belle-Cba&se  (ptaiee.,Cl 
BcUcfood  (de),  E.  1- 
Belleville  (barrière,,  W 
Bellièrre,  F.  «. 
Benoit    (Si-),   fiuM) 

St^criu«io,B.4, 
Benoit  (carref.  Br\  P**» 

la  rue  Taranoe,  P.  ^' 
Benoit  (81-),  eadacS' 

Martin^  E.  S/ 

21  Benoit  (passaae  et  jlrf 
St-),St-Jaaiacs,4i 

22  Benoit  (passace  Silit' 
place  de  mbsfc^ 
GennaiA,  I>.  4. 

Benoit  (impMse  St-À  ^ 

des  Ards,  B.  3/ 
Bercy  (de),   aa  «tf« 

Mardié-S^JeaB,l.i 
Bercy  (dc),€uAa«?ft 

Aotoine,  F.  4.  S.  C.  s* 
Bercy  (barrière  ét\  G.  S 
Bercy  (poot  de),  G.  ^ 
Bergière,  D.  E.2. 
Bergère  (dté),  B.  I.J- 
Bergère  (ffli.),  me  Cna 

froY-Marie,  D.  î. 
Berlin  (de),  C.  i. 
Bernard  (St-),  G.  4. 
Bernard  (impasse  S>i 

St-Antoine,  G.  t 
Bernard  (Str-),  q*»* 

port  au  Vin,  r«f-f* 


>yG00> 


de  la  Rapéc. . .  w.  - 
Bernardins  (des;,  I^ 


SQUARES,  ETC.,   IN  PARIS. 


rnardins  (paMago  et 

oitrc  dcs),E.  4. 

rry  (de),  F.  3. 

rtaud  (impasse),   rue 

eaubourg,  E.  3. 

rtin-Poii*ée,  K.  3. 

rlin-Poirée    (place), 

.  4. 

Ihizy,  D.  E.  3. 

thune  (quai),  E.  F.  4. 

urri^re,  D.  4. 

>liotlu''que(^<k'la),D.  3. 

•hat,  F.  '2. 

•lies  (du  pont  aux),  St- 

arcol,  E.  5. 

jhos  (du  pt»nt  aux),  St- 

[aitin,  E.'i. 

•lies  (du  pont  aux),  im- 

assc,  E.  '2. 

enfaisencc  (de  la),  B. 

^vl•c  (de),  E.  4. 
^vre  (de),  pont,  quai 
Hôpital,  F.  5. 
llard  (passage  du),E.  4. 
du  Marché-Neuf  à  la 
uc  de  la  Calandre). 
Hottes  (dos),  E.  3. 
11  y  (quai  de),  vay.  Dc- 
►illy,  A.  3. 

rague  (place  et  fon- 
aiue  de),  F.  4. 
ron,  D.  6. 
zct,  A.  3. 3.  B.  3. 
zet  (impasse),  A.  2. 3. 
anche,  D.  l. 
anefac  (barrière^,  D.  I. 
anchisseuses  (des),  v. 
Jizet,  A.  2.  3.  B.  3. 
ancbisseuses  (impasse 
les),  A.  2.  3.  B.  2. 
lancs-Manteaux  (des), 
î.  3. 

lancs-Manteaux  (mar- 
îUc  des),  F.  3. 
lé  (port  au),  E.  4* 

|CUC,E.  1.2. 

Icux  (cour  des),  E.  S.  v. 
passage  de  la  Trinité, 
ochart  dcSarron,  D.  1. 
œuf  (impasse  du),  rue 
Nc*uve-Sl-Mcrri,  E.  3. 
œufs  (impasse  des), 
iut»nlagne  Ste-Genc- 
vi^ve,  E.  4. 

uiisKic-Boulogno .  pass. 
d  u),  porte  StrDeuis,  E.2. 
ion  (St-),  R.  3. 
;on-l'uils  (du),  E.  4.  5. 


27  Bon-Puits  (impasse  du), 

E.  5,  rue  Traversine. 
Bondy  (de),  E.  F.  2. 
Bonne-Foi  (passage),  au 

Caire,  E.  2.' 
Bonne-Graine    (paasagc 

de  la),  G.  4. 
Bonne-Nouvelle  (boule- 

vai-d),  E.  2. 
Bonne-Nouvelle  (l>aaar), 

E.  2. 
Bonne-NouveMe    (raar- 

dic),  E.  2. 
Bonti-Enfants  (des),  D.  3. 

28  Bons  Enfants  (pass.  des), 

Palais-Uoyal,  D.  3. 
Bons-Homuies,  à  Passy, 
A.  3. 

29  Borda,  enclos  St-Hartin, 

E.  3. 

Bordeaux  (de),  Halle  aux 
vins,  E.  S. 

30  Bossuet  (de),  E.  4. 
Bossuet  (place  de),  foub. 

Poissonnière,  E.  i.  voy. 

La  Fayette. 
Boucher,  D.  3. 
Boucherai  (de),  F.  3. 

31  Boucherat(carrefourde), 

F.  3. 
Boucbcrie^des-InTalides, 

(de  la),  B.  3. 

BoucberiCB  (des),  ftiub. 
St-Gei-main,  D.  4. 

Boudreau,  C.  2. 

Boufliers  (cité),  F.  3. 

Boulai  nvilliers  (marché), 
rue  du  Bac,  G.  3. 

Boulangers  (des),  E.  H. 

Boule-Blanche  (passage 
de  la),  faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine,  F.  G.  4." 

Boule-Rouge  (do  la),  D. 
E.  2. 

Boulets  (des),  G.  H.  4. 

Boulogne  (dé),  C.  D.  1. 

Bouloi  (du).  D.  3. 

Bouquet  des  Champs, 
A.  3. 

Bouquet  do  Longcbamps, 
A.  3. 

Bourbe  (de  la).  D.  5. 

32  Bourbonle^hateau,D.4. 
Bourbon-Villeneuve  (de), 

E.  2. 

Bourbon  (quai),  E.  4. 
Bourdaloue,  D.  i. 
liourdin  (impasse),  B.  2. 
Bourdoo  (boulov.),  F.  4. 


Bourdonnais  (dcsX  E>  3. 

33  BourdonnMS     (impasse 

desX  E.  3. 
Bourdonnayo  (îaX  B.  4. 
Bourdon nave  (avenue  do 

la),  A.  3.  B.  4. 
Bourg-l'Al)ï)C,  E.  3. 
BoHrgPAbbé  (pas8.),E.3. 
Itourgogne  (de;,  C.  3.  4. 
Bourgc^ne    (de),    Hallo 

aux  vins,  E.  F.  5. 
Bo«i^ç;ne  (cour  <te),G .  4. 
Boui^ignons  (des),  D. 

&.  fi.6. 

Boursault,  D.  l. 
Bourse  (de  laX  D.  2. 
Dottrtibourg,  E.  3.  4. 
Boutebrie,  E.  4. 
Bouteille  (impasse de  la), 

rue  Montoi^iueil.  E.  3.* 

34  Bouvart  (impasse),  pi'èâ 

la  place  Cambrai,  E.  4. 
Boyauterie(dela),  voy.  la 

Butte  Chaumont,  F.  1. 
Boyauterie  (barrière  de 

la),  F.  1. 
Boyeaval  ouCr.  Boisaière 

(impasse),  A.  S. 
Brady  (passage),  fiiub. 

St-Denis,  E.  2. 
Braque  (de),  E.  3. 
Bras-d'Or  (cour  du),  G.4. 
Brasserie(impa8se  de  la), 

cour  St-Guillaumc,D.  3. 
Breda,».  l. 
Bretagne  (de)»  F.  ». 
Bretagne  (cour  de),  F. 

G.  2. 

35  Breteuil  (de),  endos  St- 

Maiain,  E.  3. 
Breteuil  (pku^,  B.  5. 
Breteuil  (av<«uc  de),  B. 

4.5. 

Bretonvilliers,  E.  F.  4. 
Briare  (impasse),  D.  l. 
Brisemiche,  E,  3. 
Brodeurs  (des),  C.  4. 
Bruant,  v.  Bellièvre,F.6. 
Bruxelles  (de),  C.  0.  l. 
Bùcherie  (de  la),  £.  4* 
Buffault,  D.  t.  2. 
Buffon,  E.  F.  S. 
Buisson  St-Loui8(du),  F. 

G.  2. 
Bussy  (de),  D.  4. 

36  Bussy (caiTefourde),D.4. 
Buttes  (des),  H.  5. 
Butte  Cbaumont  (de  la), 

tzedby  Google 


Buvette-Champêtre(ruel- 

!e  de  la),  B.  2. 
Bvron  (avenue  Lord-),  A. 

B.  2. 

Cadet,  D.  2. 
Cadet  (place),  D.  I. 
Cadran  (du),  E.  l.  2. 
Cafarelli,     au    Temple, 

voy.  de  la  Rotonde,  F.  3. 
Cafe-de-Foy  (pass.  du), 

Palais-Royal,  D.  3.* 
Café-de-Malte  (passage 

du),  porte  et  boulevard 

St-Martin,  E.  2.* 
Caire  (du),  E.  2. 
Caire  f(place  et  passage 

du),  ou  Foire,  E.  2. 
Calais  (de),  D.  i. 
Calandre  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Cambrai  (place),  E.  4. 
Campagne  Première,D.5. 
Canal  St-Georges  (du), 

D.  1. 

Canal  St-Martin  (du),  F.  l . 
Canettes  (des),  D.  4. 
3T  Canivct  (au),  près  Saint- 

Sulpice,  D.  4. 
Capreau,    à  Vaugirard, 

B.  5. 

Capucins  (rue  et  place 
des),  D.  5. 6. 
Capucines  (boulev.  des), 

C.  D.  2. 

38  Cardinale,,  près  de  l'Ab- 

baye, D.  4. 

39  Cargaisons  (des),  E.  4. 
Cargaisons   (imp.  des), 

idemj  E.  4/ 
Carmes  (des),  E.  4. 
Carme^  (marché    des), 

place  Haubert,  E.  4. 
Carmélites  (imp.    des), 

D.  5. 

40  Caron,    près    la   place 

Royale,  F.  4. 

Carpentier,  D.  4. 

Carré  des  Jeux  (Champs- 
Elysées),  B.  2.  3. 

Carré  Marigny  (td.)  B.  2. 

Carrousel  (du),  D.  3. 

Carrousel  (place  du),D.3. 

Carrousel  (pont  du),  D. 
3.  voy.  Pont  des  Saints- 
Pères. 

41  Carré- Sainte-Geneviève 

(place  du),  E.  5. 
•     Carreau-de-la-HalIe  (dI 
du),  E.  3.-  ^^  ' 


LIST  OF  THE  STREETS, 

Carrières  (des),  à  Chail- 

lot,  A.  3. 

Casmiir  Périer,  C.  3. 
Cassette,  D.  4. 
Cassini,  D.  6. 
Castellane,  C.  2. 
Castex,  F.  4- 
Castiglione  (de),  C.  2.  3. 
Cathcrine-d'Eufer  (Ste-), 

D.  5. 
Catherine     (marché    et 

place  de  Ste-),  St-An- 

toine,  F.  4. 
Catherine  (imp.  et  cour 

Ste-),  au  Caire,  E.  2. 
Caumartin  (de),  C.  2. 
Célestins  (ouai  des),  F.  4. 
Cendrier  (uu),  E.  6. 
Cendrier  (passage  et  im- 
passe du),  D.  2. 
Censior,  E.  5. 
Cerisaie  (de  la),  F.  4. 
Chabannais  (de),  D.  2. 
Chabrol  (de),  E.  F.  l. 
Chaillot(de},A.2.3.  B.2. 
Chaise  (de  la),  C.  4. 
Chambre    des    Députés 

(place  de  la),  C.  3. 
Champagne  (de).    Halle 

aux  Vins.  E.  5. 
Champ  -  ae  -  PAlouette 

(du),  E.  6. 
Ctiamp-de-Mars,   A.    3. 

B.  4. 

Champs  (des),  A.  3. 
Champs-Elysées     (des), 

C.  2. 
Champs-Elysées  (avenue 

des),  A.  2.  C.  3. 
Chancellerie  de  France, 

C.2. 

Change  (pont  au),  E.  3. 
Chanoinesse,  E.  4. 
Chantereine,  voy.  de  la 

Victoire,  D.  2. 
Chantier  (passage du),  F. 

G.  4. 
Chantier-de-l'ECU  (pass. 

du),  Chaussée-d'Antin, 

C.  2.* 
Chantier-de-Tivoli,     D. 

1.  2.* 

Chantiers  (des),  E.  4. 
Chantre  (du),  D.  3. 

42  Chantres  (des),  E.  4. 

43  Chapelle  (de  la),  F.  i. 
Chapelle  (cour  de  la  Ste-), 

au  Palais,  E.  4. 
Chapelle  expiatoire,  C.  2. 


Chapon,  E.  3. 
Chaptal,  D.  i. 
Charbon  liicrs  (des,  ,£m' 

St-Antoine,  G.  5. 
Charbonniers  (des),fMv 

St-Marceau,  E.  5. 6. 
Charbonniers  '(imptàs 

des),  Str-Antoinc,  G.  5. 
Charenton  (de),  F.  4.  C 

4.  5.  H.  6. 
Charenton  (barr.de),  H  3 
Chariot-d'Or  (cour  du 

G.  4. 
Chariot-d'Or  (pess.du 

me  Greneta,  E.  V 
Charité  (de  la),  Foire-Si 

Laut^nt,  E.  2. 
Charlema^ofpass.J.  i 

45  Charles  (pont  Si-),  E.  i 
Fait  partie  de  VïUAl-- 
Dieu. 

Chariot,  F.  3. 
Charnier  des  Innocr:'j 

(passage  du),  rue  S- 

Dcnis,  E.  3. 
Charonne  (de),  G.  H.  4 
Charte  (de  \&\  B.  2.  n; 

d'Angoulème. 
Chartière,  E.  4.  5. 
Chartres  (de),  place  c 

Carrousel,  D.  3. 
Chartres  (de\  barr.  * 

Courcelles,  B.  i. 
Chartres  (barr.  de),  B.  t. 
Chartres  (gai.  de),  P•]s^ 

Royal,  D.  3. 
Chartreuse  (de  la),  B.  i- 

46  Chartreux  (passage  dc^, 
St-Eustache,  B.  S. 

47  Chat-Blanc  (impasse  <Ji, 
place  du  Chàidet,  E  l 

48  Chatrqui-Pêche^da,\r« 
de  la  Huchette,'E.  4. 

Chàteanbriant  (avei)M,> 

A.  B.  2. 

Château-Landoo,  F.  i. 
Cbàtelet  (place  du  ;  L  S, 
Chàtillon,  F.  t. 
Chauchat,  D.  2. 
Chaudron  (du),  F.  i. 
Chaume  (du),  E.  3. 
Chaumière  (jardin  deb| 

D.  5. 
Chaussée-d'Antin  :dek| 

D.  1.  2. 
Chaussée -des -Min 

(de  la),  F.  S.  4. 
Chaussée  du  Maine  i'^ 

nue  de  la),  C.  5. 

Goo^ 
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haussée  du  Maine  (im- 
passe), C.  5. 
hausson  (passage),?.  2. 
hauveau-Lagarde,C.  2. 
hemin  de  fer  de  Paris  à 
Corbeil  et  à  Orléans; 
l'embarcadère  est  près 
le  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
F.  5. 

hemin  de  fer  de  Paris  à 
Str-Germain  et  à  Rouen  ; 
Tembarcadère  est  rue 
St-Lazare,  C.  l.  2. 
hemin  de  fer  de  Paris  à 
Versailles;  l'embarca- 
ière  de  la  rive  droite  est 
rue  St-Lazare,  C.  l.  2; 
celui  de  la  rive  gauche 
est  près  la  barrière  du 
Maine,  C.  5. 
hemin-de-Pantin  (du), 
F.  1. 

hemin  de  Versailles 
:du),  A.  2. 

hemin-Vert(du),F.G.  3. 
hêneVert  (cour  au),F.  4. 
herche-Midi  (du),  C. 
4.5. 

heval  -Blanc  (passage 
du),  E.  2. 

heval -Blanc  (passage 
du),  F.  4. 

hevalier-du-Guet  (du), 
E.  3. 

hevalicr-du-Guet  (place 
et  impasse),  E.  3. 
hevaux  (marché  aux), 
b.  de  l'Hôpital,  E.  F.  5. 
hevert,  B.  4. 
hevet  dé  l'Eglise  (du), 
E.  1. 

hevreuse,  D.  5. 
hildebert,  D.  4. 
hilpéric,  D.  3. 
hoiseul,  D.  2. 
hoiseul  (passage),  D.  2. 
bolets  (des),  E.  5. 
hopinette(dela).F.  2. 
hopinette  (barrière  de 
la),  G.  2. 

;houx  (pont  aux),  F.  3, 
;hristine,  D.  4. 
Ihristophe  (St-),  E.  4. 
:imetière-St-André,  D.4. 
;iraetière-St-Benoit,  E.4 
limetière-StNicolas,  E.  3 
;inq-Diamant8  (des),E.3 
:irque01ympique  (Fran- 
coni),  B.  2.  F.  2. 


54  Cirque-Olympique  aux 
Champs-Elysées,  B.  2. 

Ciseaux  (des),  D.  4. 
Cité  (de  la),  E.  4. 
Cité  (quai  de  la),  E.  4. 
Cité  (pont  de  la),  E.  4. 
Cité,  ou  Prado  (passage 
de  la),  E.  4.' 
Cité  Berryer,  C.  2. 
Cité  Josset,  G.  4. 
Cité  d'Orléans,  D.  l.  E.  2. 
Cité  Riverin,  E.  2. 
Cité  Trévise,  E.  2. 

56  Clairvaux  (impasse),  rue 
St-Martin,  E.  3. 

Claude  (impasse  St-),  au 

Marais,  F.  3. 
Claude  (St-),  au  Marais, 

F.  3. 
Claude  (St-),   porte  St- 

Denis,  E.  2. 

55  Claude  (impasse  St-), 
Montmartre,  D.  3. 

Claude  Vellefaux,F.  1.2. 
Clef  (de  la),  E.  5. 
Clément,  D.  4. 
Clément-Marot,  E.  9. 
Clément-St-Marcel,  E.  6. 
Cléry  (de),  E.  2. 
Clichy  (de),  C.  D.  i. 
Clichy  (barrière  de),  C.  l . 

57  Clinique  de  l'Ecole  de 
Médecine,  D,  4. 

Cloche-Perche,  E.  4. 
Cloi  tro-No  tre-Dame  (du), 
E.4. 

58  Cloitre,  passage  et  imp. 
de  la  Treille,  St-Ger- 
main-1'Auxerrois,  D.  3. 

Cloitre-  Saint-  Germain- 
l'Auxerrois,  D.  3. 

Cloitre-St-Jacques-l'H6- 
pital  (du),  E.  3. 

Cloitre-St-Merri  (du), 
E.  3. 

5»  Cloitre-St-Honoré  (pas- 
sage), D.  3. 

Cloitre-St-Benoit    (du), 
D.E.  4. 
60  Cloitre-St-Marcel,  E.  6. 

Cloitre  -  Ste,-  Opportune, 
E.  3. 

Clopin  (impasse),  E.  5, 

CIos-Bruneau,  E.  4. 

Clos-Georgeot(du),D.  3. 

Clos-Payen  (pass.  du), 
près  la  rue  de  l'Oursine, 
E.  6. 

Clos-Rambouillet,  G.  s. 


Clotaire,  E.  5. 
Clotildc,  E.  5. 
Clovis,  E.  5. 
Cluny  (de),  D.  4. 
Cluny  (Hôtel),  rue  des 
Mathurins,  D.  4. 

61  Cocatrix,  E.  4. 
Cœur-Volant  (du),  faub. 

St-Germain,  D.  4. 
Colbert  (de  l'arcade),  D.2. 

62  Collégiale  (place  de  la), 
ou  St-Marcel,  E.  6. 

Colombe  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Colombier  (du),  voy.  Ja- 
cob. 

Colonnes  (des  Mille),D.2. 

Colysée  (du),  B.  2. 

Combat  (barr.  du),  F.  i. 

Comédie  (passage  de  la), 
Str-Honoré,  D.  3.' 

Comestibles  (passage  et 
bazar  des),  E.  2.* 

Comète  (de  la},  B.  3. 

63  Commerce  (du),   enclos 

de  la  Trinité,  E.  3. 

Commerce  (cour  du),  en- 
clos de  la  Trinité,  E.  3. 

Commerce  (passage  du), 
St-Martin,  B.  3. 

Commerce  (cour  et  pas- 
sage du),  D.  4. 

Commerce  duRoule(cour 
et  pass.  du),  B.  2. 

Commerce  (  Ministère 
du),  C.  4. 

Concorde  (place  de  la), 

C.  3. 

Concorde(pon  l  de  la),C.  3. 
Condé  (de),  D.  4. 
Conférence  (quai  de  la), 

B.  C.  3. 

Conservatoire  de  Musi- 
que, E.  2. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Métiers,  E.  2.  3. 

Constantine,  E.  4. 

Constantine  (pont  de), 
F.  4. 

Constanlinople,  C.  l. 

Conte  (de),  enclos  Saint- 
Martin,  E.  3. 

Conti  (quai  et  place  de), 

D.  3.  4. 

Conti  (impasse),  D.  4. 

64  Contrat-Social  (du),  E.  3. 

65  Contrescarpe,  Dauphine, 

D.  4. 

Contrescarpe,  à  l'Estra- 
pade, E.  5. 


.un  or   TUB   STRSBTf, 


Contrescarpe  (de  U),  6t- 
Antoine,  F.  4.  S. 
Copeau,  Ê.  5. 
Coq-St-Honoré,  D.  S. 
Coq-StrJean,  E.  S.  4. 
Coq-Héron,  D.  3. 
Coquenard,  D.  1. 

66  Coquerelle    (impasse), 

rue  des  Rosiers^  F.  4. 
Coquilles  (des),  E.  a. 
Coquillière,  D.  8. 
Corbeau,  F.  2. 
Cordelières  (des),  E.  6. 
Corderic  (de  la  Grande), 

au  Temple,  F.  3. 
Corderie  (de  la),  marché 

St-Honoré,  D.  2. 
Corderie  (impasse  de  la), 

idem,  D.  2. 

67  Corderie  (place  de  la), 

F.  3. 

Cordicrs  (des),  D.  4.  5. 
Cordonnerie  (delà),  E.3. 
Corneille  (de),  D.  4. 
Cornes  (des),  E.  6. 
Corroierie  (delà),  E.  S. 
Cossonnerie  (de  U),  E.  3. 
Cotte,  G.  4. 

68  Cour  des  Comptes,  D.  4. 
Cour  St-Jacques  (marche 

de  la),  E.  3. 
Courbàton  (impasse),  Sl- 

Cermain  -TÂuxcrrois, 

D.  3.* 

CourecUes  (de),  B.  I.  2. 
Courcolles  (barrière  de), 

B.  1. 
Couronne   (passage  de 

la),  rue  des  Bourdon- 
nais, E.  3.* 

Cours,  vov-  leurs  noms. 
Cours-la-Reine     (  allée 

du),  B.  C»  3. 
Courtalon,  près  la  rue 

St-Denis   et  place  St- 

Opporlune,  E.  3. 
Courty  (de),  C.  3. 
Coutellerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Coutures  -  Saint-Gcrvais 

(dos),  F.  8. 
Coypel  (impasse),  près  la 

rue  Cadet,  D.  2. 
Crebillon,  D.  4. 
Cretet,  D.  i. 
Croissant  (du),  D.  E.  2. 
Croix  (do  la),  E.  2.  3. 
Croix-Blanche  (de  la), 

marché  St-Jean,  E.  4. 

69  Croix  (Sainte-),  près  le 


Palais-doJostioe,  E.  4. 
Croix-Boissière  (de  la), 

à  ChalUot,  A.  a. 
Croix -Boissièro  (  imp. 

de  la),  A.  3. 
Croix-de^la-Bretonnerie 

S(e-),  E.  8. 
Croix-des'PeUts-Ghamps, 

D.  8. 
Croix-Rouge  (carrefour 

de  la),  C.  D.  4. 
Croii-du-'Roule  (de  la), 

B.  1. 
Croix-dtt-Trahoir  (cafr- 

refour),  rue  de  TArbrc- 

Sec,  D.  8. 

Croulebarbe  (de^,  B.  6. 
Croulebarbe     (barrièro 

de),  E.  6. 
Criissol,  F.  3. 
Culture  -  Sto- Catherine, 

F.  3.  4. 
Cunettc  (barrière  de  la), 

A.  4. 

Cuvier,  E.  F.  5. 
Cygne  (du),  E.  8 

Dalayrac,  D.  2. 
Dames'Saint-  Chanmont 

(passage  des),  St-Denis 

et  du  Ponceau,  E.  2.* 
Damiettc  (de),  E.  2. 
Damiette  (pont  de),  F.  4. 
Damoy  (passage),  F.  4. 
Dany  (impasse),  rue  du 

Rocher,  C.  l.' 
Dauphin  (du),  D.  8. 
Dauphine,  D.  4. 
Dauphine  (passage),  D.  4. 
Dauphine  (plaoe),  D.  4. 
Debllly  (quai),  A.  3. 
Déchargeant  (des),  B.  3. 
Degrés  (des),  Bonno'Nou 

>elle,  E.  2.* 
Delaborde,  C.  2. 
Delaborde  (iropas8c),C.  1 . 
Delaborde  (place),  C.  1.2. 
Delaunay  (impasse),  G.4. 
Delessert  (passage),  F.  l . 
70  Delorme  (passage),  Si» 

Honoré,  D.  3. 
Delta  (du),  E.  1. 
Delta  Lafayette(du),E.l 
Demi-Saint    (du),    près 

St  -  Germain  -  TAuxer- 

rois,  D.  3.* 
Denis  (St-),  E.  2.  3. 
Denis  (Sir-),  faubourg  St- 

Antoine,  H.  4. 


Denis  (bârrièrB  SI-),  F.  i. 
Denis  (botilev.  Si-)»E.  l 
Denis  (paasage  Sir),  Ma 

Caire,  E.  8. 
188Denis  (passage  S^l  «i 

Gontinuatioo  de    riD- 

paase  Ilaafoiir,B.  8. 
Denis  (du  teub.  St->),  E. 

1.2.  F.  I. 
Députés  (çh.  des),  C  S. 
Dertillé,  prte  la  ne  de 

rOursine,  E.  ê. 
Desaix,  A.  4. 
Deaaix  (quai),  Varck^ 

aax-Fleurs,  B.  4. 
Descartes,  B.  S. 
Desôzc,  C.  2. 
Désir  (possa^dB^E.  1 
84  Deux-Anges  (imp.  dfe„ 

D.  4. 

Deux-Boules  (des).  E.1 
Tl  Deux-Ecus  (des),  D.  t 
Deux-Eglises  (des),  D.  i 
Deux-EiTuites^dcs),  Li 
Deux-M  oalins  (des),  F.  ft 
Deux  ^Moulins      (plkT 

des),  F.  a. 

Deux-Ponts  (des),B.4 
Deux-  Portes  -  Si-Aa^ 

(des),  D.  4.  ' 

Deux  -  Portos  -  Si- Jev 

(des),  E.  S.  4. 
Deax*Portes-8i-6Mnf« 

(des),  E.  2.  8. 
Deux^4œurs  (cov),  &  i 
72  Deux-Sœurs     (  iofs» 

des),  B.  6. 
Diorama,  F.  s. 
Dominique   (SI-),  teik. 

8fc-GermaiB,   C   8.  t 

D.  4. 
Dominique  (Si-),  Gn*- 

Caillou,  B.  8. 
Dominique  (St-},  d^fir, 

D.  5. 
Dominique  (impasie  St> 

d^nfbr,  D.  S. 
Dorée,  F.  8. 
Douane  (de  la^  F.  1. 
Douane  .  AdnioistntMa 

de  la),  F.  2. 
Double  (pont  an)*  ft.  4. 
Douze-Portes  (des,  T.  1 
Doute-MaisoM  (fitsvi 

des),  B.  8. 

Doyenné  (ei  iBpi.da)^ 
Dragon  (du',D.  4. 
T8  Dragon  (oo«r«l 

du),  D.  4. 
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Dugay-Trouin,  D.  5. 
Duguesclin,  A.  4. 
Duphot,  C.  2. 
Dupleix,  A.  4. 
Diipleix  (place),  A.  k. 
Dupont,  A.  3. 
Dupuis,  enclos  du  Tem- 
ple, F.  3. 
Duras  (de),  C.  2. 

Echarpe  (de  V\  F.  4. 
Echaudé  (de  P),  au  Ma- 
rais, F.  3. 
Echaudé  (de  I'),    faub. 

Str-Germain,  D.  4. 
Echene(deP;,  D.  3. 
Echiquier  (impasse  de 

10,  E.  3. 
Echiquier  (de  P),  E.  2. 
Ecluses  St-Martin  (des), 

F.  1. 
Ecole  (place  de  P),  D.  3. 
Ecole  (quai  de  P),  D.  3. 
Ecole-de-Médecme    (de 

VX  D.  4. 
Ecole-de-Médecine  (place 

deP),D.  4. 
Ecoles,  vo^.  leurs  noms. 
Ecole-Militaire  (barrière 

deP),B.  4. 
Ecosse  (d'),  E.  4. 
Ecouffes  (des),  E,  4. 
Ecrivains  (des),  place  du 

Chàtelet,E.  3. 
Ecuries  d'Artois  (des), 

B.  2. 
Ecuries-du-Roi,  B.  2. 
Eglise  (de  P),  B.  3.  4. 
Egout  (de  P),  faubourg 

St-Germain,  D.  4. 
Egout  (de  P),  Sto-Cathe- 

rine,  F.  4. 
Egout  (impasse  de  P), 

mub.    St-Martin,  près 

la  Porte,  E.  2. 
Elisabeth  (Ste-),  F.  2.  3. 
Eloy  (St-),  E.  4. 
Empereur  (passage  de  P), 

E.  3.' 
Enfant-Jésus    (impasse 

de  P),  rue  Vaugirard, 

C.  5/ 
Enfants-Rouges     (des), 

F.  3. 

;  Enfants-Rouges  (marché 

des),  au  Marais,  F.  3. 

Enfer  (d'),  D.  5.  6. 

Enfer  (barrière  d'),  D.  6. 

Enfer  (boul.  d'X».  5.  «. 


Enfer  (marché  d'),D.  5. 
Enghien  (d'),  E.  2. 
Entrepôt  (de  P),  F.  2. 
Entrepôt  aes  Marais,F.2. 
Epée-de-Bois  (de  P),  E.  5. 
Eperon  (de  P),  D.  4. 
Erfurth  (d'),  D.  4. 
l87Esprit  (cour  du  Saintr-), 

G.  4. 
Essai  (de  P),  Marché-aux- 

Chevaux,  E.  F.  5. 
Est  (de  P),  D.  5. 

77  Estrapade  (place  de  P), 

E.  5. 

Estrées  (d'),  B.  4. 

Etatr-major  de  la  Pre- 
mière division  militai» 
re,  D.  3. 

Etat-major  des  Sapeurs- 
Pompiers,  D.  4. 

Etat-major  de  la  Garde 
nationale,  D.  3. 

Etat-major  de  la  Place, 

C.  2. 

Etienne,  D.  3. 
Etienne-des-Grés  (St-), 

D.  E.  5. 
Etienne-du-Mont    Ç\mp. 

St^),  prè8Péglise,E.  5.* 

Etoile  (de  P),  F.  4. 

Etoile  (place  de  P),  bar- 
rière de  Neuilly,  A.  2. 

Etoile  des  Champs-Ely- 
sées (place  deP),  B.  2. 

Etoile  (imp.  et  passage  de 
P),  place  du  Caire,  E.  2. 

Etoile  (de  P),  idem,  au 
Gros-Caillou,  B.  3.* 

Etoile-d'Or  (cour  de  P), 
G.  4. 

Etroites -Ruelles  (des), 

F.  6. 

Etuves  (impasse  des),rue 
des  Lombards,  E.  3.* 
Europe  (place  d'),  C.  l 

78  Eustache(pass.Sl-),E.  3. 

79  Eustache(placeSt),E.3. 
Evêché  (de  P),  E.  4. 
Evoque  (P),  D.  3. 

Fabriques  (cour  des),rue 
des  Trois-Bornes,  G.  2. 

Faron  (impasse  Str-),  rue 
de  la  Tixeranderie,E.  4, 

Fauconnier  (du),  F.  4. 

Favart,  D.  2. 

Félibien,  D.  4. 

Femme'sans-Tète(de  la), 
E.  4. 


80  Fénelon  (place),  pont  de 
la  Cité,  E.  4. 

Fer-à-Moulin,  E.  5.  6. 
Ferdinand,  G.  2. 

81  FerdinandBerthoud,  en- 
clos StrMartin,  E.  2. 

Ferme  -  de  -  Grenelle 
(ruelle  de  la),  A.  B.4. 

Ferme  -  des  -  Mathurin» 
(de  la),  C.  2. 

Pérou,  D.  4. 

Pérou  (impasse),  D.  4. 

Ferronnerie  (de  la),  B.S. 

Fers  (aux),  E.  3. 

Feuillade  (la),  D.  3. 

Feuillantines  (imp.  des), 

E.  5. 

Fèves  (aux),  E.  4. 
Feydeau,  D.  2. 
Feydeau  (galerie),  pas». 

des  Panoramas,  D.  2. 
Fiacre  (St-),  E.  2. 

82  Fiacre  (imp.  St-),  près 
St-Merry,  E.  3. 

Fiacre,  ta. .  faub.  duTem- 

pie,  près  le  canal,  F  2." 
Fidélité  (de  la),  E.  2. 
Fidélité  (de  la),  près  Str 

Laurent.  E.  2. 
Figuier  (du),  F.  4. 
FiDes-Dieu    (des),     au 

Caire,  E.  2. 
Filles-Dieu  (imp.  des), 

porte  Str-Denis-  E.  2. 
Filles  du  Calvaire  (des), 

F.  3. 

Filles-du-Calvaire  (bou- 
levard des),  F.  3. 

Filles-du-Calvaire  (car- 
refour des),  F.  3. 
Filles-St-Thomas  (des), 

D.  2. 

Finances  (Min.  des),  C.S. 
Fléchier,  D.  l. 
Fleuras  (de),  D.  5. 
Flore  (passage  de),  près 

le  Palais-de-Justice,  £.4. 
Florence,  C.  l. 
Florentin  (St-),  C.  2. 
Foin-St-Jacques     (du), 

E.  4. 
Foin  (du),  aufMarais,  D. 

E.  4. 
Foire-St-Laurent  (pass. 

de  la),  E.  2.* 
Folie-Méricourt  (delà), 

F.  2.  3. 
Folie-Rcgnault    (delà), 

G.  3. 
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Folies  -  DramatiqtMS 

(théâtre),  F.  S. 
Fontaine-au-Roi  (foub. 

du  Temple),  F.  G.  2. 
Fontaine  (do  la),  Jardin- 

dtt-Roi,  E.  i. 
Fontaine,  D.  i. 
Fontaine  St4;eorge0,D.  i . 
Fontaine  Molière,  D.  3. 
8S  Fontaines(dea),auTem« 

pie,  E.  F.  I. 
Fontaines  (cour  et  pass. 

des),  P.  S.  '^ 

Fontarabie  (barrière  de), 

Fontenoy  (place  de),  B.  4. 

Forez  (duî,  F.  3. 

Forges  (des),  an  Caire, 
E.  2. 

Forna-Royale  (impasse 
d&laX  foubourg  Saint- 
Antoine,  G.  4. 

Fortin,  B.  2. 

Fortunée  (ayen.),  A.  B.  2. 

Fos8és-8t-Bemard  (des), 
E.  4.  i. 

Fossés^^UGermaln-  l'Au- 
xerrois  (des),  D.  E.  3. 

Fosscs-St-Germain-des* 
Prés,  D.  4.  vojf.  de 
FAncienne-Coro^e. 

Fossés-St-Jacques  (des), 
D.B.  5. 

Fossés^St-Marcel  (des), 

E.  S.  6. 
Fossés-St-Martin  (des), 

F.  i. 
Fossés  Montmartre(des), 

D.  2.  a. 

Fo8sés-du-4'emple  (des), 
F.  2.  8. 
Fosscs-St-Victor  (des), 

E.  5. 

Fouarro  (du),  E.  4. 
Four-St-uermain    (du), 

D.  4. 

Four-8t-Honoré(du),D.S. 
Four-8tnJacques     (du), 

E.  5. 
Fourcy  -  8le  •  Geneviève 

(de),  E.  5. 

Fourcy  (place  et  mar< 
ché),  Estrapade,  E.  5. 

Fourcy^t-*Antoine  (im- 
passe), F.  4.* 

Fourneaux  (des),  B.  C.  S. 

Fourneaux  (  narrières 
des),  B.  ft. 

Fourreurs  (des),  B.  3. 


LIST  OF  THE  STBEETS, 

Fourrière  de  la  Préfec- 
ture de  Police,  rue  Gué- 
négaud,  D.  4.* 

Foy  (Sto-),  E.  2. 

Foy  (passage  Ste-),  au 
Caire,  E.  2. 

Franâds  (théâtre*),  Pa- 
laisHioyal,  D.  3. 

Française,  E.  3. 

Francfort  (de),  B.  1. 

François  Miron,  E.  4. 

François  I*'(pUce),  B.  3. 

François  I*'  (cour  et  pas- 
sage), rue  au  Ponceau, 

E.  2. 
Francs-Bourgeois-Saint* 

Marcel  (des),  E.  6. 
Francs-Boui^eois  (des), 

au  Marais,  E.  F.  3. 
Francs-Bourgeois  (des'^, 

St^ichel,  D.  4. 
Fréplllon,  E.  3. 
Franldin  (barrière),  A.  3. 
Frépillon  (pass.),  idem, 

F.  3.* 

84  Frileuse, àU  Grève,  E.  4. 
Frochot,  D.  1. 
Fromagerie  (de  la),  à  la 

HaUe,  B.  s. 
Fromentel,  E.  4. 
Frondeurs  (des),  D.  3. 
Fruits  (port  aux),  ou  le 

Mail,  E.  4. 
Furstemberff,  D.  4. 
15  Fuseaux    (des),    Pont- 

lieuf,  E.   S.  (réunie  à 

celle  des  Quenouilles). 

GabrieUe(avenue),B.C.2. 

Gaillard  ou  de  la  Buvette- 
Champêtre  (passage), 
B.  2. 

OaiUon,  D.  2. 

Galllon  (carrefour),  D.  2. 

Gaité  (théâtre  de  la),  bou- 
levard du  Temple,  F.  2. 

^  (Passa^  de  fa),  F.  2. 

Oalando,  K  4. 

Garancière,  D.  4. 

Garre  (barr,  de  laj,  F.  6. 

Garre  (pont  de  la),  voy. 
de  Bercy,  G.  0. 

Gasté,  A.  S. 
8a  Gasiine  (placeX  rue  St- 
Denis.  B.  3. 

Gauthnn  (passage),  B.  2 

Gazomètre  (du),  E.  i. 

Gênes  (de),  G.  t. 

Ceoeviève  (Ste-)»  A.  2. 


Genti  (passage),  F.  S. 
Gcoffroy^Langevin,  E.Î. 
Geoffroy-l'Asnier,  E.  i 
Geoffroy-Marie,  D.  1 
GcorgOB  (St-X  D.  2. 
Germain  (lUrdié  St-, 

D.  4. 
Germain  -  TAuxerrois 

(Si-),  D.  B.  S. 
Germain  -  FAuxernû 

(place  St^XD.  4. 
Gêrmain-lé-Vieax  (Si-), 

(passage),  B.  4. 
Gcrmain-<le^Prés  ^ , 

88  Gcrmâin-des-Prés(pbL'e 

8t-),  D.  4.  "^ 

Gcrvais  (St-),  E.  4. 
Gervais     (passade  Si- , 

près  la  Grève,  E.  4. 
180Gervai8-Laurcnl,  dusb 

Cité,  E.  4. 

Gèvrcs  (quai  de),  E.  4. 
Gindre  (du),  D.  4. 
Git-le-Cœur,  D.  4. 
Glacière  (de  la),  E.  6. 
Glaticny  (de),  B.  4. 
Gobelins  (des),  E.  6.       i 
Gobelins(boal.'desXE.i  ' 
Gobclins     (rueUe  des, 

idem,  E.  0. 
Gobelins     (manotectin 

des),  B.  6. 

Godot^Demanroy,  C  i 
Gourdes  (des),  A.  S.  B.  t 
Gracieuse,  E.  $. 
Grammont  (de),  D.  î. 
Gramraont  On>P-)>  ^  ' 
Grand-Cerf  (passage  d. 

PancienX  B-  ^ 
iSOGrandCerf  (pM.  da),Li 
Grand-Cbantier  (da),  E. 

F.  3. 
Grand^hantier-de-Tivott 

(passage  du),  C.  2.* 
GrandHarleur  (duX  K.  3. 
Grand-Prieuré  (duX  F  -»• 
Grand-St-Micbd,  F.  I. 
Grande-Cour(passii^  <le 

la),  G.  5. 
Grande-Ghaomière  (de 

la),  D.  5. 
Grands-Augostins  (des; 

Grands-Augustias  (qm 
desX  D.  r 

Grands-I>esrés(des),K.i 
Grande-Frtpeito  (de  ls« 
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Crande-Rue,  enclos  de 
la  Trinité,  E.  3. 
Grande-Rue- Veitc^R.  C .  2. 
Grande-Truandeno   (de 
la),  E.  3. 

Grange-aux-BeUes,  F.  2. 
Grange-Batelière,  D.  2. 
Gravilliers  (des),  E.  3. 
Greffuhle,  C.  2. 
Grenelle-Str-Honoré  (de), 
D.  3. 

Grenelle,  au  Gros-Cail- 
loa,  B.  3.  4. 
Grenelle   (de),  St-Ger- 
main,  C.  S.  4. 
Grenelle (abatt.  de), B.  5. 
f Jrenelle  (harr.  de),  A.  4. 
Grenelle  (impasse  de), 
Gros-Caillou,  B.  3. 
Greneta,  E.  3. 
Sreneta   (imp.),  enclos 
de  la  Trinité,  E.  3.* 
3renier-St-Lazare,  E.  3. 
Grenier-sur-l»Eau,  près 
la  Grève,  E.  4. 
3rè8  (des),  D.  4.  5. 
irésillons  (des),  C.  2. 
irëtry,  D.  2. 
îrôve  (quai  de  la),  E.  4. 
îriUdu),^.  6. 
irillé  (passage),  C.  2. 
îrillée,  E.  4. 
;ros-Chenet  (du),  E.  2. 
îrosse-Tôte  (impasse  de 
la),  E.  2. 

luémenée  (in^p.),  F.  4. 
luénégaud,  D.  4. 
;uêpine  (impasse),  rue 
do  Jouy  Si- Antoine,  E.  4. 
uérin-Boisseau,  E.  2. 3. 
uerre  (ministère  de  la). 
C.  3.- 

uillaume,  E.  4. 
uillaumo  (St-),  C.  D.  4. 
uillaume  (cour  et  pas- 
sage St-),  D.  3. 
uiilelmites  (des),  E.  3. 
uisarde,  D.  4. 
ymnase   (théâtre  du), 
>oulevard  Bonne-Nou- 
relie,  E.  2. 

aile  aux  cuirs,  E.  3. 
illc  au  beurre,  œufs  ot 
romages,  E.  3. 
ille  aux  draps,  E.  3. 
Eille  aux  poissons,  E.  3. 
illc  aux   pommes  de 
erre,  E.  3.  1 


Halle  à  la  verdure,  E.  3. 
Halle  aux  vins,  E.  4.  5 

F.  5. 
Halle  à  la  volaille  et  au 

gibier,  D.  4. 
Hambourg(de),  B.  I .  C.  1 
Hanovre  (de),  D.  2. 
Harlay  (de),  au  Marais, 

F.  3. 
Harlay  (de),  du  Palais, 

D.  4. 

Harlay  (cour  de),  au  Pa- 
lais), D.  4. 

Harpe  (de  la),  D.  E.  4. 
Hasard  (du),  D.  3. 
Hautefort(impasse),  E.6. 

92  Haut-Moulin  (du),  en  la 
Cite,  E.  4. 

Haut-Moulin   (du),    du 
Temple,  F.  2. 

93  Haute-des-Ursins,  E.  4. 
Haut-Pavé  (du),  E.  4. 
Hautefeuille,  D.  4. 
Hauteville,  E.  i,  2. 
Havre  (du),  F.  2. 
Heaumerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Heaumerie  (impasse  de 

la;,  E.  3. 

Hébrards  (des),  G.  5. 

Helder  (du),  D.  2. 

Hennel  (impasse),  G.  5. 

Henri-Premier  (de),  en- 
clos St-Martin,  E.  3." 

94  Henri-Quatre  (place  de), 

Pont-Neuf,  D.  3.  4. 
Hilaire  (St-),  E.  4. 
Hillorin-Bertin,  C.  4. 
HirondeUe  (de  F),  D.  4. 
Hippolyte  (Str-),  E.  «. 
Homme.  Armé  (de  F),  E.  3. 
Honoré-Chevalier,  D.  4. 
Honoré  (St-),  C.  2.  3.  D. 

E.  3. 

Honoré  (cloitreSt-),D.  3. 
Honoré  (marché  St-),  ou 

des  Jacobins,  B.  2.  3. 
Honoré    (du   faubourg 

St-),  B.  C.  2. 
Hôpital  (boulevard  de  F), 

E.  6.  F.  5.  6. 
Hôpital  (quai  de  1»),  F.  5. 

6.  voy.  Austerlitz. 
Hôpital  (place  do  F),  F.  5. 
Hôpital-Général  (de  F), 

E.  F.  6. 
Hôpital-St-Louis  (de  F), 

F.  I.  2. 

Hôpital  St-Louis  (avenue 
deF),  F.  2. 


Horloge  (cour  de  F),  rue 
du  Rocher,  C.  1.* 

95  Horloge  (galerie  de  F), 

près  FOpéra,  D.  2. 
Horloge  (quai  de  F),  D. 

E.  4. 

Hospice  de  la  Vieillesse, 

autrefois  Salpôtrière,  F. 

S.  6. 
Hospice  Cochin,  I).  0. 
Hospice  Devillars,  C.  4. 
Hospice  d'Enghien,  H.  3. 
Hospice       Larochefou- 

cauld,  D.  6. 

Hospice  Leprince,  B.  3. 
Hospitalières-St-Gervais 

(des),  E.  F.  4. 

96  Hospitalières  (imp.  des\ 
près  la  PlaceRoyale,F.  4. 
Hôtel-Breton  (pùsage  de 

F),  Palais-Royal,  D.  3.* 
Hôtel-Colbert(deF),E.4. 

97  Hôtel-dea-Ferme8(pass. 
deF),rueduBouloi,D.3. 

Hôtel-Tachoux  (pass.  de 
F),  Marché-Neuf,  E.  4. 

Hôlel-de-Ville(del'),E.4. 

Hôtel-de-Yille  (place  de 
F),  E.  4. 

Roussaye  (du),  D.  2. 

Huchette  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Hugues  (St-),  enclos  St- 
Martin,  E.  8.* 
190Hulot (passage),  D.  3. 

Hyacinthe  (St-),  St-Mi- 
chel,  D.  5. 

Hyacinthe  (passage  St-), 
idem,  I).  5.' 

Hyacinthe  (St-),  St-Ho- 
noré,  D.  3. 

Hyacinthe,   quai  do  la 
Grève,  E.  4/ 

léna  (d»),  B.  3. 
léna  (pont  d*),  A.  3. 
Imprimerie  Royale,  E. 

F.  3. 

Incurables,  femmes  (hos 

pice  des),  C.  4. 
Incurables,  homme8(hos* 

pice  des),  F.  1,2, 
Industrie  (bazar  de  F), 

D.  2. 
Infirmerie  de  la  Maison 

du  Roi,    faubourg  du 

Roule,  B.  2.* 
Innocents    (marché    et 

place  des),  rue  St-Denis, 

a  la  HaUe,  B.  3. 
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Innocents  (passage  dps), 

idem,  E.  3.* 
Instruction  publique  (Mi- 
nistère de  V),  C.  4. 
!nu>rieur  (Ministère  de 

1»),  C.  4. 
Invalides    (h6lel   royal 

des\  B.  3. 
Invalides      (  boulevard 

des),  B.  C.  4.  5. 
Invalides  ^pontdes),B.3. 
Invalides  (esplanade  des) 

B.  3. 
Irlandais  (des),  E.  5. 
Italie  (barrière  d'),  ou 

de  Fontainebleau.  E.  6. 
Italiens  (boulevara  des), 

D.  2. 

Italiens  (place  des),D.  2. 
Italiens(tnéàtre  des),D.2. 
Ivry  (d»),  E.  6. 
Ivry  (barrière  d'),  ou  des 

Deux-Moulins,  F,  6. 

)  Jacinthe,  E.  4. 
Jacob,  D.  4. 
Jacques  (St^),D.  5.  E.  4. 
Jacques  (marché  et  place 

Sir),  rue  Soufflet,  D.  5.* 
Jacques  (boulevard  St-), 

D.  E.  6. 
Jacques  (du  faub.  Str-), 

D.  E.  6. 

Jacques  de  Brosse,  E.  4. 
Jacques  -  la  -  Boucherie 

(St-),  E.  3. 
Jacques  -  la  -  Boucherie 

(marché  St-  et  place),  E. 

Z.voy.  CourSt-Jacques. 
Jacques  -  la  -  Boucherie 

(passage  St-).  E.  3/ 
Jacques-l'Hôpital    (St-), 

E.  3. 

Jardin  et  galeries  du  Pa- 
lais-Royal, D.  3. 

Jardin  du  Roi,  E.  F.  5.  ^ 

Jardin  du  Luxembourg, 
D.  5. 

Jardin  Marbeuf.  B.  2. 

Jardin-du-Roi(au),  E.  5. 

Jardinet  (du),  D.  4. 

Jardiniers  (ruelle  des), 
faub.  St-Antoine,  G.  5. 

Jardiniers  (imp.de8),F.3. 

Jardins  (des),  F.  4. 

Jarentc,  F.  4. 

Jean(St-),  au  Gros-Cail- 
lou, B.  3. 

Jean  (marché  St-),  E.  4. 


U8T  OP  THE  STREETS, 

Jean-Baptisie(St-),  C.  2. 
Jcan-Bart,  D.  5. 
Jean-Beausirc  (impasse 

et  rue),  F.  4. 
99  Jean-de-Beauce,    à     la 

Halle  E.  3. 
Jean-ae-Beauvais  (St-), 

E.  4. 

Jean-Bouton  (niclleXG.5. 
Jean  -  Goujon,    ville  de 

François  I*%  B,  3. 
Jean-Hubert,  E.  5. 
Jean-de-l'Épine,  E.3.  E.4 
Jean-Jacques-Roussean, 

D.  E.  3. 
100Jean-de-Latran(St-),  E.4, 
Jean-de-Latran  (passage 

et  cloitre  St-),  E.  4. 
Jean-Lantier,  E.  3. 
Jeannisson,  D.  3. 
Jean-Pain-Mollet,  E.  S. 
Jean-Robert,  E.  3. 
Jean-Tison,  D.  3. 
lOiJérûme  (St-),  place  du 

Chàtelet,  E.  3.  4. 
Jérusalem  (de),  quai  des 

Orfèvres,  D.  4. 
Jérusalem  -  Notre  -  Dame 

(pass.  et  imp.  de),  E.  4.* 
Jeu    de  Boule  (passage 

du),  F.  3. 
Jeu-de-Paume  (passagï 

du),  boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple, F.  3.* 

Jeûneurs  (des),  D.  E.  2. 
]02Joaillerie  (de  la),  place 

du  Chàtelet,  E.  3. 
Joinville  (de),  F.  2. 
Joquelet,  D.  2. 
Joseph  rst-),  D.  E.  2. 
Joseph  (marché  St-),  rue 

Montmartre,  D.  2. 
Joseph  (cour),    rue  de 

Charonne,  F.  G.  4. 
Josset  (passage),  G.  4. 
Joubert,  C.  D.  2. 
Jour  (du),  E.  3. 
Jouy  (de),  E.  4. 
Juifs  (des),  F.  4. 
Juillet  (du  29),  D.  3. 
Juiverie  (de  la),  voy.  de 

la  Cité. 
103 Juiverie   (cour   de   la), 

place  Str-Aotoinc,  F.  4. 
Jules  (St-),  faubourg  St- 
Antoine,  G.  4. 
Julien-le-Pauvre(St-),E.4. 
Julienne,  près  la  rue  de 

rOursine,  E.  9, 


Jussienne  (de  h\  D.  E.  : 
lOiJussienne  (passaee    .i 

la),  D.  3. 
Jussieu,  £.  5. 
Justice(Palaisde\  D  F 
Justice  (place  du  PaL 

de),  E.  4. 
JusUcc  et  des  cultes  M 

nistère  de  la),  C.  2. 

Kléber,  A.  4. 

Laborde.  C.  î.  coy.  Dr 

laborde. 
Labruyère,  D.  I. 
Laçasse,  F.  2. 
LacQÔe,  F.  5. 
Lafayette,  E.  F.  1. 
Lafayette  (place;,  E.  i. 
Lafcrrière,  D.  l. 
Laffitte,  D.  2. 
Lafiittc  (passage\  D.  l 
Laffitte  et  Caillard  ^V^^ 

sageries),  D.  S. 
51  La^y  (de),  H.  4. 
Laiterie  (do  la),  enck*  - 

la  Trinité,  E.  3.' 
Lamoiçnon  (cour  et  f* 

sage  de),  quai  de  m 

loge,  E.  4. 
Lancry  (de),  F.  2. 
Landry  (St-),  E.  4. 
Landry  (imp.  St-),pr»'^ 

rue,  E.  4. 
Languedoc  (dc\    fiï3 

aux  vins),  E.  4.  5. 
l05Lanterno(de  la^\  dt^* 

ci»,  E.  3. 
Lapcrche  (projetée .  » 

D.  1. 
Lappe  (de),  F.  G.  3. 
Lard(au),StHoDorv.i 

Halle  aux  draps,  t  i 
Lard  (impasse  au,  M 

Honoré,       Halle    « 

draps,  E.  3/ 
Las-Cases,  C.  3. 
Latour-Maubour;  Iw 

levard),  B.  4.  ' 

Laurent  (Sfc-),E.x  i 
Laurent  (toiif  Si-. t| 
Laurent    (impasse* 

Porte  St-Dcnis,Lt| 
Laurctto,  D.  5. 
Laval,  D.  1. 
Lavandières  [dos'. } 

Maubert,  E.  4. 
Lavandières  fdes  ,S 
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Lavoisior,  C.  2. 

Lazare  (prison  de  Sl-\ 

E.  1.2. 
Lazare  (St-),  C.  2.  D.  |. 

Lazare    (impasse    St-), 

Str-Denis,  E.  1. 

Lcclerc,  D.  6. 

Légion  d'honneur  (palais 

de  la;,  C.  3. 

Loraojno  (passage),  St- 

Dcnis,  E.  2. 

Lenoir,     faubourg    St- 

Antoino,  fi.  4, 
iLcnoir,  Halle  aux  draps, 

E.  3. 

Lconie,  D.  I. 

I^cpcUetier,  D.  2. 

Losdiguiôres  (de),  F.  4. 

Licorne  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Lilas  (ruelle  des),  F.  3. 

Lille  (df-X  C.  D.  3. 

Limace  (de  la),  E.  3. 

Limoges  (de),  F.  3. 

Lingerie  (de  la),  aux  In- 
nocents, E.  3. 

Lions  (des),  F.  4. 

Lisbonne  (de),  B.  C.  L 

Lol)au,  E.  4. 

Lobineau.  D.  4. 

Lodi(ruc  du  pon  t  de),D.4. 

Lombards  (des),  E.  3. 

Londres  (de),  C.  D.  l. 

Longchanip  (de),  A.  3. 

Longchamp  (barr.  de), 
A.  3. 

Longue- Allée  (passage 
de  la),  Ponceau.  E.  2.' 

Longue-Avoine  (impasse 
do  la),  D.  6,  faubourg 
Saint-Jacques. 

Louis-le-Grand,  D.  2. 

2Louifi-lo-Grand  (place  du 
collège),  D.  4. 

Louis  (St-),  au  Blarais, 
F.  3.  4. 

Louis  (St-),en  Tile,  E.F.4. 

Louis  (impasse  Sir-),  fau- 
bourg du  Temple,  F.  2. 

SLouis  (St-),  idem,  Char- 
Icmagne,  F.  4. 

Louis  (marche  St-),  île 
St-Louis,  F.  4. 

Louis  (St-),  StrHonoré, 
D.  3. 

Louis-Philippe(projctée), 
du  Louvre  a  la  Bastille, 

D.  3.  E.  3.  F.  4. 
Louis-Philippe  (du  Pont), 

E.  4. 


Louis -Quinze    (Pont   et 
Place,  roir  Concorde), 

C.  3. 

Lourcine(de),D.6.E.6.6. 
Lourcinefbarr,  de),  D.  (i. 
liOuvois,  D.  2. 
Louvre  (palais  du),  D.  3. 
Louvre  (quai  du).  D.  3. 
Louvre  (place  du),  D.  3. 
Louvre  (pont  du),  ou  d<îs 

Arts,  D.  3. 

Lowendal  (avenue),  B.  4. 
Lubeck,  A.  3. 
lOOLully,  D.  2. 
Lune  (de  la),  E.  2. 
Luxembourg  (musée  du), 

D.  4. 
Luxembourg  (palais  du), 

ou  de  la  chambre  des 

Pairs,  D.  4. 
Lycée  (pass.  du),  D.  3. 
Lyonnais  (des),  E.  6. 

Mabillon,  D.  4. 
Màcon,  D.  4. 
Maçons  (des),  D.  4. 
Madame,  D.  4.  5. 
Madeleine  (de  la),  C.  2. 
Madeleine  (boulevard  de 

la),  C.  2. 
Madeleine  (imp.  et  pass. 

de  la),  &  la  Cité,  E.  4.* 
lOTMadeleine  (pass.  de  la), 

C.  2. 

Madeleine  (pi.  delà),  C.2. 
Madelonnettes    (  prison 

des),  E.  3. 
Mademoiselle       (  petite 

rue),  C.  4. 
Madrid  (de),  C.  I. 
Magasins  (des),  E.  i. 
Ma^sin  central  des  hô- 
pitaux militaires,  D.  6.* 
Magdebourg  (de).  A.  3. 
llOMagloire(8t-),  E.  3. 
1 1 1  Magloire  (impasse  St-), 

idem,  E.  3. 


Mail  (du),  D.  2.  3. 
Main-d'Or  (cour  de  la), 

G.  4. 

Maine  (barrière  du).  C.  5. 
Maine  (ehaussée  du),C.5. 
Maison  des  Arts  (cour  de 

la),  place  de  la  Corde- 

rie,  F.  3. 
Maison-Neuve,  C.  2. 
Maison-Urùlée  (cour  de 

la),  G.  4. 
Malaquais  (<{uai>i  D.  3. 
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Malar,  au  Gros-Caillou, 

B.  3. 

Malesherbes,  C.  1.  9. 
Maleshcrbes  (boul.),  on 

construction,  C.  l.  2. 
Malte  (de),  faubourg  du 

Temple,  F.  3. 
Mandar,  E.  3. 
Mandé  (barr.  Str-),  H.  5. 
Mandé  (ruelle  St-),  H.  5, 
Mandé  (aven,  de  St-),H.  5. 
Manège  (pass.  du),  C.  4.5. 
Manufacture  de  Tabac, 

B.  3. 
Mansard  (rue  projetée), 

voy.  Passage St-Pierie, 

F.  4. 
Marais,  F.  2. 
Marais  (des),  faiib.  St 

Germain,  D.  4. 
Marais  (des),   faub.  St- 

Martin,  F.  2. 
Marais  (place  des),  au  ca- 

niK  F.  9 
ÏHurbt^iii,  tJ.  2. 
Mu;i'buLnif(Einc.jaril\B,2. 
Mii'i:  (Sl-X  h.  % 
MaiiiÊl  (St-),  E,  Ô* 
ÎMQiwl(Sl^),lliéatiiî,E.Q. 
Mait^btkiid  (pa*»,),  lllui- 

ire-StrHonurû,  D.  g/ 
Marche  (dû  te),  F.  3. 
Mareîié  (du),  pi'Ès  la  nio 

iI'A^iesâfiiau,  faub.  Si- 

!Ioi]i>ri\  C.  2. 
aïiifeliu  uu  fliarJjtjn  *îu 

terre,  F.  5. 

Marche  Beau  veau,  G.  4. 
Marché  -  aux  -  Chevaux 


(du),  E.  5.  6. 
I12Marché-a 


aux  -  Chevaux 

(impasse  du),  id.  E.  5. 
1  T9Marché-aux-Fleur8  (du), 

E.  4. 
Marché-  aux-Fourrages, 

rue  Lafayette,  F.  t, 

boul.  d'Enfer,  C.  5. 

rue  St-Antoine,H.4. 

Marchéaux  Poirées(du), 

E.  3. 

Marché-aux-Veaux,E.  4. 
Marché  des  Carmes,  £.  4. 
Marché    des  Innocents, 

E.  3. 
Marché  des  Patriarches, 

E.  5. 
Marché-Neuf  (du),  E.  4. 
Marché-Popincottrt  (du), 

CJB.  3.  , 
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Marché  St-Oermain,  D.4. 
MarchéSt-Gervais^E.F.S. 
Marché-St-Honore  (du), 

D.  3. 
Marché  de  la  Vallée,  D.  4. 
Marché-St-Martin    (du), 

enclos  St-MarUn,  E.  3. 
Marché-St-Maur,  F.  2. 
Marcoul  (St-),  enclos  St- 

Marlin,  E.  3. 
Marguerite  (Ste-),  fau- 
bourg  St- Antoine,    et 

place,  G.  4. 
Marguerite  (Ste-),  faub, 

St*Germai  n,etplace,D .  4. 
Marie  (courSte-),  F.  G.4, 
Marie  (pont),  E.  4. 
Marie  (Ste-),  SMÎermain, 

D.  3. 
Marie  (Ste-),  h,  ChaiUot, 

A.  3. 

Marie  (barr.  de  Ste),  A.  3. 
Marie  (allée  et  passage 

St-),  B.  I. 
Marie  (pa8sageSte-),faub. 

St-Germain,  C.  4. 
Marie-Stuart,  E.  3. 
Marie-Thérèse  (hospice), 

D.  6. 

Marigny  (aven.),  B.C. 2. 
Marine  (impasse  et  pas- 
sage Ste-),  Cité,  E.  4. 
Marine  et  des  colonies 

(Ministère  de  la),  C.  2 
Marionnettes(des),D.E.5. 
Marivaux  des    Italiens, 

D.  2. 
Marivaux  des  Lombards, 

E.  4. 
Marmousets  (des),  en  la 

Cité,  E.  4. 

Marmousets   (des),   St- 
Marcel.  E.  6. 

Marqueroy,  F.  1. 

Marsolier,  D.  2. 

Martel,  E.  2. 
U3Marlh<»  (Ste-),  D.  4. 

Martial  (impasse  St-),  Ci- 
té, près  le  Palais,  É.4.* 

Marlignac,  C.  3. 

Martin  (St-),  E.  2.  3. 

Martin  (boulevard  St-), 
E.  F.  2. 

Martin  (du  faubourg  St-), 
E.  2.  F.  i. 

Martin  (impasse  St-),  en- 
clos St-Martin,  E.  8.* 

Martin  (Marché  St-),  E, 
•>.  3. 


UST  OF    THE   STREETS, 

Martrois  (du},  E.  4. 

Martyrs  (des),  D.  l. 

Martyrs  (barr.  des),D.  1. 

Masscran,  B.  4.  5. 
IMMassillon.  E.  4. 
ll5Masure(dela),  E.  4. 

Mathurins  (des),  D.  E.  4. 

Matignon,  B.  2. 

Matignon  (impasse).  Car- 
rousel, D.  3.* 

Matignon  (avenue    de), 
voy.  Allée  des  Veuves. 

Mam)ert  (place),  E.  4. 

Maubuée,  E.  3. 

Mauconseil,  E.  3. 

Mauconseil  (irapasse),St- 
Denis-St-Sauveur,  E.  3. 

Maur  (St-),  Popincourt, 

F.  1.  2.  G.  2.  3. 
Maur  (St-),  faub.  St-Ger- 
main, C.  4. 

Maur  (St-),    St-Martin, 

E   3  * 

Maur  (cour  St-),  F.  2. 
Maur  (marché  St-),  F.  2. 
Maure  (du),  E.  3. 
Mauvais-Garçons  (des), 

St-Germain,  D.  4. 
Mauvais-Garçons  (des), 

St-Jean,  E.  4. 
Mauvaises-Paroles  (des), 

E    3 

Mayet,  C.  5. 
Mazarine,  D.  4. 
Mazagran,  E.  2. 
Mazas,  F.  5.  H.  5. 
Mazas  (place).  F.  5. 
Mécaniques  (des),  enclos 

de  la  Trinité,  E.  3.* 
Méchin,  D.  6. 
Médecine  (académie  roy. 

de},  C.  3. 
Médecine  (école  royale 

de),  D.  4. 
Mégisserie(quai  de  la),  ou 

de  la  Ferraille,  D.  E.  3. 
Méhul,  D.  2. 
Ménages  (hospices  des), 

C.4. 
Ménars,  D.  2. 
Ménilmontant  (de),  F.  3. 

G.  2.  3. 
Ménilmontant  (abattoir 

de),  G.  3. 
Ménilmontant  (barrière 

de),  G.  2. 
Mercier,  D.  3. 
Meslay,  E.  F.  2. 
Messageries  (des),  E. 


Messageries  du  Plat  «TÉ- 

tain  (impasse delà FUs- 

chette,  i48),  E.  2. 
Messageries  -  Royales 

(cour  et  pass.  des),  D.  2. 
M^^agenes    Toucbani, 

faub.  St-Denis,  E,  2. 
Messine  (de).  B.  l. 
Métiers  (des),  endos  de 

la  Trinité,  E.  3.* 
Mezières,  D.  4. 
Michaudière  (de  la;,D.l 
Michel  (St-),  C.  2. 
lieMichel     Cplace  du  wat 

St-),  E.  4. 

Michel  (quai  St-),  E.  i 
Michel  (place  St-),dTii- 

fer,  D.  4.  5. 
Michel-le-Comte,  E.  î. 
Mignon,  D.  4. 
Milan  (de),  C.  1. 
ll7Milicu  des  Ursins,  Ci'tf 

(du),  E.  4. 
Minimes  (des),  F.  3,  4. 
Minimes  (de  la  chansset 

des),  F.  3.  4. 
Ministères  r.  leurs  noms 
Miracles  (cour  des),  pr^ 

de  la  Bastille,  F.  4.* 
Miracles  (place  du  Cairr , 

E.  2. 
Miracles,  ruedeReuiDï 

H.  5. 
Miromesnil,  C.  i.  2. 
Moineaux  (des),  D.  S. 
Moineaux  (passage  de?. 

idem,  D.  3.* 
Molay,  F.  3. 
Molière,  D.  4. 
U8Molière  (passage),  E.  1 
MonceauSt-Gervais^da . 

voy.  François  Miroo. 
Monceau  (de),  B.  i.  2. 
Monceau  (parc  de),  B.  i. 
Monceau  (oarrière  df. 

Cl. 
Moncey,  C.  D.  i. 
Mondétour,  E,  3. 
Mondovi  (de),  C.  2.  3. 
Monnaie  (de  laX  D.  3. 
Monnaie  (de  la  Vieille- , 

E.  3. 

Monsieur,  C.  4. 
Monsieur-le-PriDce,D  4- 
Monsigny,  D.  2. 
Montagne-Ste-Genevitv 

(de  la),  E.  4.  S. 
Montaigne  (deX  B.  % 
Montebello  (quai),  L  « 
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Ion  t-de-Piété  (passage), 
Blancs-Manleaux,  E.3. 
lontesquieu,  D.  3. 
lontesquieu  (pas8.),D.3. 
lonlfaucon,  D.  4. 
lontgallel,  G.  H.  5. 
lonlgoltier,  enclos  St- 
Martin,  E.  2.  3. 
fonlholon,  E.  l. 
f  ontholon  Cplace),  E.  1. 
f  ontmartre  (abattoi  r  de), 
D.  E.  1. 

—(cimetière),  C.  D. 
iontmartre  (barr,),  D.  I . 
iontmartre  (boul.).  D.2. 
lonimartre(cité)  r.  Mont- 
martre, D.  3. 
Iontmartre,  D.  2.  E.  3. 
iontmartre  (du  faub.  ), 
D.  I.  2. 

-(théâtre),  D.  i. 
dontmorency ,  E.  3. 
lontorgueil,  E.  3. 
flont-Parna8se(du),C.  5. 
-cimetière,  C.  5.6. 
lont- Parnasse  (bar.)C.  5 
lont-Parnassc  (théâtre), 
idem ,  C.  5. 

lont-Pamasse  (boule- 
vard), C.  D.  5. 
lontr-Parn  .(impa8.),C.5 
lontpensier  (  Gai.  ) ,  Pa- 
lais-Royal, D.  3. 
lontpensier,  D.  3. 
lontreuil  (de),  G.  H.  4. 
(ontreuil  (oarr.  de),  H.  4. 
lont-Thabor  (du),  G.  3. 
loreau ,  F.  4.  5. 
lorland,  F.  4. 
f  ortagne  ou  des  Suisses 
(  impasse  ) ,  rue  Gha- 
renne,  G.  4. 
iortellerie  (de  la),  voy. 
de  l'Hôtel-de-Ville. 
Iort8(de8),F.  i, voy.  des 
Ecluses-St-Martin. 
f  oscou,  G.  1 . 
lothe-Piquet  (avenue  de 
la),  B.  4. 

lothe-Piquet  (barr.  de 
la),  A.  4. 
riouffetard,  E.  S.  6. 
rïoutte,  F.  G.  3. 
«oulins  (de8),St-Honoré, 
D.  2.  3. 

.loulins(des),StAnt.H.5. 
►loulin-Joli  (ruelle  du), 
faub.  du  Temple,  barr. 
des  Gouronnes,  G.  2. 


Mousquetaires  (  ruelle 
des)^  F.  G.  5. 

Moussy  (de),  E.  3. 
12lMouton  (du),  E.  3.  4. 

Muette  (de  la),  G.  3.  4. 

Muette  (de  la),  G.  3.  4. 

Mulets  (des),  rue  d'Ar- 
gcuteuil,  D.  3.* 

Jlulhouse  (de),  E.  2. 

Mûrier  (du),  E.  4. 

Musée  Dupuytren  (collec- 
tion anatomique),  rue  de 
l'Ecole-de-Méd.,  D.  4. 

Musée  maritime,auLouv. 

Musées  royaux  de  Pein- 
ture et  Sculpture,  au 
Louvre  et  au  Luxemb. 

Muséum  (place  du),  D.  3. 

Muséum  d'hist.  nat.  au 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  E.  5. 

Naples  (de),  C.  l. 
Navarin  (de),  D.  i . 
Nazareth  (de),  quai  des 

Orfèvres,  D.  4. 
l22Necker,  Marché  Ste-Ga- 

therine,  F.  4. 
Nemours  (cou  r  et  gai .  de), 

Palais-Royal,  D.  3 
Nemours  (de),  F.  3 
Neuf  (pontet  plac.),D.3.4. 
1 23— (passage  du  Pont-),D.4. 
Neuf  (Marché-),  pont  St- 

Michel,  E.  4. 
Neuilly  (barrière  de),  ou 

de  l»Etoile,  A.  2. 
Neuilly  (aven,  de),  v.  des 

Ghamps-EIysées,  A.*B.2. 
Neuve-Bourg-l'Abbé,E.  3. 
Neuve-Breaa,  D.  i. 
Neuveni'Angoulême.  F.  3. 
Neuve-d'Artois,  D.  2.  voy. 

Laffitte. 

Neuve-de-Berry.  B.  2. 
Neuve-des-Bons-Enfants, 

D.  3. 

Neuvc-de-Bretagne,  F.  3. 
Neuve-de-Glichy,  G.  l. 
Neuve-des-Gapucines.  G 

D.  2. 
124Neuve  de-la  Cerisaye,  Ar- 
senal, F.  4. 
l25Neuve  -  du  -Colombier, 

Marché-Ste-Gatherine , 

F.  4. 

Neuve-Goquenard,  D.  1 
Neuve-Guillemin.  D.  4. 
Neuve- des -Mathurins  , 

C.  D.  2. 


Neuve-de-Ménilmontant, 

F.  3. 
Neuve-d'Orléans,  voy. 

Boulevard-St-Denis. 
Neuve  -  de  -  l'Oratoire  , 

Champs-Elysées,  B.  2. 
Neuve-des-Petits-Ghamps 

D.  2.  3. 
Ncuve-des-Pctits-Pères, 

D.  3. 
Neuve-dc-la-Planchettc, 

F.  4. 
127Neuve-des-Poirées,  près 

la  place  Sorbonne,  D.  4. 
Neuve-de-Poitiers,  B.  2. 

V.  des  Ecuries  d'Artois. 
Neuve-Lappe,  G.  4. 
Neuve -Luxembourg,  G. 

2.  3. 
126Neuve-Montmorency,  à  la 

Bourse,  D.  2. 
Neuve-Notre-Dame,  E.  4. 
Neuve-Pliunet,  B.  4. 
Neuve-Richelieu,  D.  4. 
Neuve-Ste-Anastase,F.4. 
Neuve-St-Augustin,  D.  2. 
Neuve-Ste-Catherine,  F. 

3.  4. 

Ncuve-Ste-Croix,  D.  2. 
Neuve-St-Denis,  E.  2. 
Neuve -St- Etienne,   St- 

Marcel,  E.  5. 
NcuveStEtienne,Bonne- 

Nouvelle,  E.  2. 
Neuve-SlrEustachc,  E.  2. 
Neuve-St-François,  F.  3. 
Neuve  -  Ste-  Geneviève, 

E.  5. 

Neuvo-St-Georges,  D.  l. 
Neuve-St-Gilles,  F.  3. 
Neuve-St-Jean,  E.  2. 
Neuve-Str-Laurent,E.F.2. 
Neuve-St-Marc,  D.  2. 
Neuve-St-Martin,  E.  2. 
Neuve-St-Médard,  E.  5. 
Neuve-St-Men-i,  E.  3. 
Neuve-Sl^Nicolas,E.  F.  2. 
Neuve-St-Paul,  F.  4. 
Neuve-St-Pierro,  F.  3. 
Neuve-Str-Roch,  D.  2.  3. 
Neuve-St-Sauveur,  E.  2. 
Neuve-Vivien  ne,  voy.  Vi- 

vienne. 

Nevers  (de),  D.  4. 
128Never8  (imp.  de), id.  D.  4. 
Newton,  A.  2. 
Nicaise  (St-),  D.  3. 
Nicolas  (St-),  Ghausséc- 
d^Anlin,  C.  D.  2. 
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Nicolu  (St-\  fanb.  8t- 
Antoine,  G.  4. 

Nicolas  -  au  -  ChardonDet 
(SI-).  E.  4. 
l29Kico)a8  (place  St-),  rae 
St-Martin,  B.  S. 

Nicolas  (impasse  St-),  en- 
clos Si-Martin,  E.  3.* 

Nicolas  (port  St-),  au 
Louvre,  D.  3. 

Nicolet,  B.  S. 

Noir  (passage),  Palais- 
Royal,  D.  3.' 
182Nom  de  Jésus  (cour  du), 

F.  4. 

Nonandière8(dcs),  E.  4. 

Nord(du),  E.  1. 

Homiandio  (de),  F.  3. 

Notra-Damc-dc  -Bonne- 
Nouvelle,  E.  2. 

Notre-Dame  -  de  -Grâce , 

Chaussée-d*Antin,  G.  2. 
Notre-Damo-de-Lor(4tc , 

p.  I. 

-^EgUse).D.l. 
Notre  -  Dame  -  do  -  Naza^ 

reth,  F.  2. 
Notre-Dame-  de  -Recou- 

vrance,  E.  2. 
Notrc-DameKle8*Cbamps, 

G.  4.  5.  D.  S. 
Notre-Damo-des-Victoi- 

res,  D.  2. 

Notre-Dame  (pont),  E.  4. 
Noyers  (dos),  £.  4. 

Oblin,  E.  S. 
1300bscryance  (del»),  D.  4. 
Oliserratoirc,  D.  6. 
01)servatoire  (carrefour 

de  r),  D.  5.  6. 
Odéon(der),D.  4. 
Odéon  (place  de  T),  D.  4. 
13lOdéon  (carr.  de  r),  D.  4. 
Odéon  (théâtre der),D.4. 
Ogniard,  E.  3. 
Oiseaux  (des),   près  le 

Temple,  F.  3.* 
Olivet  (d»),  G.  4. 
Olivier,  D.  1. 
Orangerie  (de  V),  E.  5 
Oratoire  (de  T),  St-Ho- 

noré,  D.  3. 
Oratoire  (place  do  T),  au 

Louvre,  D.  3. 
Orçay  (quai  d'J,  A.B.  C.3. 
Ort6vre8  (des),  pr^s  do 

Pont-Neuf,  E.  8. 
Orfèvres  (quai  dos),  D.  4 


U8T  Of  THB  STUKRS, 

Grillon  (de  r),  G.  3. 
Orléans^t-Honorc,D.  3. 
Orléans  (d*),  an  Marais, 
F.  3. 
Orléans  (d*),  St-Marocl, 

E.  S. 

Orléans  (galerie  d'),  Pa- 
lais-Royal, D.  3. 

Orléans  (quai  d*),  E.  3. 

Orme  (de  Vy,  F.  4. 

Ormeaux  (aes),  H.  4. 

Ormes  (avenue  des),  H.4. 

Ormes  (quai  des),  E.  4. 
tSSOmiesson  (d'),  F.  4. 

Opéra  (théauv  deV\  rue 
LepcIlcUcr,  D.  2. 

Opéra  (pass.  de  r),D.  2/ 

— Gomique(théétrc),D.2. 

Opportune  (Sle-),  E.  3.* 

—  (place  Sto-),  E.  3. 

—  (mipasse  Stc-),  E.  3. 
Orties  (des),  D.  3. 
Oseille  (del*),  au  Marais. 

Vieille  rue  du  Temple, 

F.  3. 

Ouest  (de  1'),  D.  S. 

Ours  (aux),  E.  3. 

ISlOurs  (cour  do  T),  G.  4. 

Paflcvin,  E.  3. 
Paillassons  (des),  B.  S. 
Pa)llas8ons(bar.  aes)B.S. 
Pairs  (chamnrc  des),  D.4. 
Paix  (de  la),  D.  2. 
Palais-Bourbon     (place 

du),  ou  du  Gorps-Lé- 

gislatif,  G.  3. 
Palais  do  Hnstitut  (place 

du),  ou  des  Quatre-Na- 

tiens,  D.  3. 
Palais  do  Justioo  (place 

du),  E.  4. 
Palais  de  la  Légion  d*hon< 

ncur.  G,  3. 

Palais  du  Louvre,  D.  3. 
Palais  des  Tuileries,  D. 3. 
Palais-Royal  (pl.du),D.3. 

—  (théâtre),  D.  3. 
Palais  (Ile  du),  ou  Gité, 

D.  E.  4, 

Palatine,  D.  4. 

Panier-Fleuri  (fpassage 
du),  impasse  des  Bour- 
donnais, B.  3.* 

Panorama,  B.  3. 

Panorama  (pas.  do8},D.2. 

Pantin  (barrière  de),  F.  i . 

Panthéon  (du),  projetée, 
D.  E.  S. 


Panthéon  (plÊœdu),ls. 

Panthéon  Cthéàtrc:^E.  i 

Paon(dn),  Kcole-dc-ar- 

decine,  D.  4. 

Paon  (duXSt-ricU>r,l.A 
1 33PaonBlanc  (du),  qaû  iy 

Ormes,  E.  4. 

Paon  (impasse  du\fio^i' 

de-Mcdcviuc,  D.  4. 

Papillon,  E.  l. 

Paradis  (de),    faaUwrr 

Si-Denis,  E.  2. 

Paradis  (de),  aa  Mars  % 

E.  3. 

Parcheminerie(dela,fi.i. 

Parcmoyal  (du),  F.  S. 

Parmenticr  (aven.),  G.  S. 

Parvis-Notre-4tamc  jl 

dttX  fi.  4. 

Pascal,  £.  6. 

Pas-dc  la-Mulc(dn),  Fi 

Paasagcâ,  v.  leunoofK 

Passy  (barrière  deX  A.  I 

Pastourelle,  E.  F.  3. 

Patriarches  (lmp.etiNSN 

des),  St-Maroc4,  E  S. 

Patnarchcs  (oiaKhé  de> 
rue  MouflTctard,  E.  i. 

Paul  (St-),  F.  4. 

—  (quai  et  portSl-),  F.  < 

Pauôuei,  A.  S. 

PaYoe-St-André,  D.  4. 

Pavce-St-Sauvcor,  E  3. 

Pavée,  au  Manis,  F.  4 

Paxeot(SUX  endos  &- 
Martin,  K.  a.* 

Payeone,  F.  3. 
134PeintrC8  (impaasodK, 
près  Maucooseil,  R.  i. 

Pelée  (nieUeX  F.  I. 

Pèlerins-8tnlaoqiies,E.l 

Pélican  (du),  D.  3. 

Pelleterie  (de  la),  Ib:- 
ché-aux-Flean,  L  i 

Pelletier  (quai),  E  4. 

Pépinière(dela).B.Cl 

Péquay  (inipasflel,  E.S. 

Pcroéc-St- André,  B.  4. 

Percéc-St-AtiU)iQe,F.  4. 

Perche  (du),  F.  3. 

Percier,  D.  l. 

Perdue,  E.  4. 

Père  La  Chaise  \àv^ 
tiJIB ,  H.  S. 

Pèrcs(desSts.),C.4.D.l  ♦ 

Pères  (pontdcs  Su-  ,D.i 

Pères  (pon dos  St»-:.  D.' 

Péi^gnon  (de),  B.  5. 
t3SPérigaeux(deXF.3. 


SÔCAlËâ,   ETC.,    tN  PAàld. 


*ériii€(li08p.de  Ste*),  A.2. 
»erle  (ido  la),  F.  3. 
Perpignan  (de),  en  la 
Cité,  E.  4. 
»errec,  F.  3. 
'errin-Gasselin,  E.  3. 
*crron(paH8age  du),D.3. 
Palais-Royal, 
^ctorsbourg  (de),  G.  i. 
>ctit-St-Antoine  (pass. 
du;,  E.  F.  4. 
^etit-Banquier^du),  E.6. 
>etit-Boarbon  (du),  D.  4. 
>etil-CaiTeau  (du),  E.  2. 
»etit-Chami)(du),  E.  6. 
»eUt-Cnicinx  (du),  près 
la  tour  St^aoquos,  E.  3. 
»etit-Gontilly  (du),  E.  6 
»etit-Hurlour(du),  E.  3. 
»etU-Hôtel-Charot  (im- 
passe), rue  do  la  Jus- 
sionne,  E.  3.* 
»etit-Lion  (du),  St-Sau 
vcur,  E.  3. 

»ctit-Lion  (du),  St-Sul- 
pico,  D.  4. 

»ctit-Moine  (du),  E.  6. 
>ctit-Mutc  (du),  F.  4. 
»ctii-Pont  (du),  E.  4. 
»ctit-Hepo»oir  (du),  D.  3. 
»etit-Thouars  (du),  F.  3. 
»oti^Yaugirara,  voy.du 
Gborcho-Midi,  C.  4.  5. 
>ctitc-Ba8tille  (imp.  do 
la),  SMiormain-rAaxer' 
roi»  et  Arbre<4cc,  D.3.* 
»ctitc-Boucheri©  (pass. 
de  la),  près  St-Germain 
des^Prôa^  D.  4. 
>ctitc-Ghaite  (pasaage  do 
la),  rue  de  la  Planche- 
Mioray,  E.  S.* 
»ctiU2-Gorderie  (do  la), 
F.  3. 

*ctiio-Friperie  (de  la),  à 
la  Halle,  E.  3. 
*cl\io  inio  dos  Ai*acias,  B. 
5.  C.  4. 

*i*lito  rue  du  Bac,  G.  4. 
»ctite  ruo  Chcvcrt,  B.  4. 
»eUte  rue  dUvry,  E.  6. 
»i>tito  rue  Madcûioiseile, 
C.  4. 

►etitc  rue  Marivaux,  Ar- 
cis,  E.  4.' 

»otitc  ruo  Ncuvc-Sl -Gil- 
les, F.  8. 
•rtiU'niL'ileUcuilly,G.5. 
*ct\W  nic'St-Piei-ro*,  bou- 
levard Hl-Anluiijc,  F.  3. 


Petite  rue  Taranne.  D.  4. 

Pctite-Truanderie  (de  la) 
E.  3. 

Petite  rue  Verte,  B.  2. 

Petite-Voirie  (de  la),  fau- 
bourg du  Roule,  G.  1 
voy.  place  Delaborde. 

Petite-Voirie  (impasse  de 
la),  G.  1.  2.  co«.  Dela- 
borde (impasse). 

Petite  ruo  de  la  Vrillièrc, 
D.  3. 

Pctites-Ecuries(de8),E.2. 

Petites-Ecuries  (passage 
des),  E.  2. 

Pcti  t&-Augusti  ns  (des), 
D.  3.  4. 

Pctits-Ghamps  (des),  St- 
Martin,  E.  3. 

Petits-Hôtels  (des),  E.  i. 

Petits-Pères  (des),  D.  3. 

Petits-Pères  (pass.  des), 
D.  3. 

Petits-Pères(pl.de8),D.3. 

Phélippeaux,  E.  F.  3. 

Philibert  (pass.),  G.  2.' 

Philippe  (St-),  Bonne- 
Nouvelle,  E.  2. 

Philippe  (St-),  St-Martin, 

Picpus  (de),  H.  4.  5, 
Picpus  (barr.  de),  H.  5. 
l44Pierrc  do  Challlol  (St-), 

A.  3. 
Pierre  (St-\  Popincourt, 

F.  3. 

Pierre  (fit-),  rue  Mont- 
martre, D.  2. 
l45Pierre(irap.  St^),  W.  D.2. 
Pîerre-de8-Arci8(St.)E.4.' 
Pierre  (passage  St-),  F.  4, 
Pieri*e-Assi8,   près  des 

Gobelins,  E.  6. 
l46Pierro  (impasse  St-)^  au 

Marais,  près  les  Mmi- 

mes,  F.  3. 
l47Pierre-aux-Bœuf8,  E.  4. 

voy.  d*Arcole. 
Pierrc-au-l.ard,  E.  3. 
Picrrc-Levêc,  F.  2.  3. 
Pierre-Loscot,  D.  8. 
Pierre-Lombard,  E.  6. 
Piorre-à-Poissuns,     au 

Ghàtelet,  E.  3.' 
Picrre-Sarraiin,  D.  4. 
PittBlo,  D.  I. 
liliers-des-PoVers-J'E- 

tain  (dos),  E.  3. 
Pinoiï.  1),  2. 
1  i-ouoilc,&laUa']e,E.3. 


46 

Pitié(H6pitaldela),£.5. 
Places  (voir  leurs  noms). 
Placide  (Ste-),  C.  4. 
Plaisance  (de),  B.  1.  2. 
Planche  (de  la),  ..  4. 
Planche-Mibray  (do  la), 

E  S   4 

Plânchetto(dela),F.4. 
Planchette  (ruelle  de  la), 

H.  5. 
USPlanchette  (imp.  de  la), 

r.  etporteSt-Martin,E.2. 
UOPlat-d'Etain  (du),  Sto- 

Opportune,  E.  3. 
Plâtre  (du),  Stnlacques, 

E.  4. 
Plâtre  (du),  Ste-Avoye, 

E.  3. 

Plumet,  G.  4. 
Plumet(imp.),  idem. C  A. 
Plumets  (des),  E.  4. 
PointcStO'Eustache  (car- 
refour de  la),  E.  3. 
Poirées  (des),  Sorbonne, 

D.  4.  S. 
Poirées  (marché  aux),  à 

la  Halle.  E.  8. 

Poirier  (au),  E.  3. 

Poissons  (marché  aux), 
carré  de  la  Halle,  £.3. 

Poissonnière,  E.  2. 

Poissonnière  (barr.  ),E.  l . 

Poissonnière  (boule- 
vard), D.  E.  2. 

Poissonnière  (du  faub.), 

E.  I.  2. 
l50Poi6sonnerie(imp.  de  la), 

mar.  Ste  Gathenne,  F.  4. 

Poissy  (de),  E.  4. 

Poitevins  (des),  D.  4. 

Poitiers  (de),  faub.  St- 
Germain,  G.  3. 

Poitou,  F.  8. 

Polissart,  E.  3. 

Poliveau,  F.  5. 

Polytechnique (Ec.),E.  3. 

Pompe  à  Feu  (passage  de 
la),  Ghaillot,  A.  3. 

Pompe  (impasse  de  lu), 
porte  St-Martin,  E.  2. 

pompes  funèbres  de  la 
banlieue,  F.  2. 

Pompes  ninèbres  pour 
Paris,  B.  G.  2. 

Ponceau  (du),  E.  7. 

Ponceau  (pass.  du),E.  2. 

Pont-Neuf  (pas.  du),  D.  4. 

Ponts  (V.  chaque  nom). 

Ponthicu  (de),  B.  2. 

Pontoise  (de),  E.  4, 
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LIST    OF    THË  StAËËTÔ, 


Popincourt(dc),  F.  G.  3. 
Portr-Malion  (de),  D.  2. 
Porte-Foin,  F.  3. 
Portc^Str-Denis  (marché 
lie  la),  E.  2. 

Portc-St  Honoré  (marclie 
de  la),  boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine,  C.  2. 
Porte-St-Marlin  (marche 
de  la),  E.  2. 
Porle-St-Martin  (théâtre 
de  la),  E.  2. 
183Porteurs  'd'eau  (cour 
des),  F.  4. 
Postes  (des),  E.  5. 
Poste  aux  chevaux,  D.  1, 
rue  de  la    Tour-des- 
Dames. 

Poste  aux  lettre8,grandc, 
D.  3,  rue  J.-J.  Rousseau. 
Potrde-Fer(du),  St-Sul- 
picc,  D.  4. 

Pot-de-Fer  (du),  Samt- 
Marccl,  E.  5. 
Poterie  (delà)  des  Arcis, 
E    3 

Poterie  (de   la),  Halle 
aux  draps,  E.  3. 
Potiersd^tain  (des),  Pi 
liers  de  la  Hadle,  E.  3. 
Poules  (des).  E.  5. 
Poulies  (des),  D.  3. 
PouUetier,  E.  4. 
Poupée,  D.  4. 
1 36Pourtour  -  Saint-Gervais 
(du),  E.  4. 

Pré  de  l'Avocat  (impasse 
du),  D.  E.  6. 
Prêcheurs  (des),  E.  3. 
Préfecture  du  Départe- 
ment, E.  4. 

Préfecture  de  Police,D.4. 
i  SiPrêtres  -St-Etienne-du- 
Mont  (des),  E.  5. 
Prêtres  -  Saint  -  Germain 
l'Auxerrois  (des),  D.  3. 
prêtres-St-Nicolas-dos- 
Champs  (impasse  des), 
près  réglise,  E.  3. 
Prêtres-St-Paul(des)  E.  4. 
Prêtrcs-StSéverin  (des), 
près  l'église,  E.  4. 
Princesse,  D.  4. 
proues  (galcr.  des),  Pa- 
lais-Royal, D,  3. 
Prouvaires  (desJ,D.  E.  3. 

—  (passage  des),  E.  3. 

—  (marché  ou  Halle  des), 
D.  E.  3. 

Provençaux  (imp.  des), 


prf-s  la  place  de  l'Ecole, 

D.  3/ 

Provence  (de),  D.  2. 
Puits  (du),  E.  3. 
PuitS'qui-Parle  (du),E.5. 
Puits-de-1'Ermite   (du), 

E.  5. 
l52Puit8-l'Ermite      (place 

du),  E.  5. 
l53Puits-de-Rome  (impasse 
et  passace  du),  E.  3. 
Putcaux  (passage),  C.  2. 
|l54Putigneux  (imp.),  E-  -*• 
Pyramides  (des),  D.  3. 
Pyramides  (pi.  des),  D.3. 

Quatre-Chemins  (ruelle 
des),  H.  5. 

Quatre-Fils  (des),  E.  F.  3. 
Quatre-Ventsrdes),  D.  4, 


Quatre-Vents  (imp.  des), 
rue  Neuve-de-Seme-St- 
Germain,  D.  5. 
Quatre-Vents  (pass.  des), 
rue  idem,  n*»  6,  D.  4.* 
85  Quenouilles  (des),  près  le 
Pontr-Neuf,E.  3.  (réunie 
à  celle  des  Fuseaux). 
Quincampoix,  E.  3. 
1 55Quinze-Yingts  (de8),Car. 
rousel,  D.  3. 
Quinze-Vingts  (passage 
des),  SaintrHonore,rue 
de  l'Echelle,  D.  3.* 
Quinze-Vingts  (Hospice 
des),  F.  4. 

Rabelais  (projetée),  rue 
St-Paul,  F.  4. 
Racine,  D.  4. 
Radziwill  (passage  de), 
Palais-Royal,  D.  3.* 
Rambouillet  (de),  G.  5. 
Rambuteau,  E.  3. 
Rameau,  D.  2.  .     i 

Ramponneau    (barrière 
de),  G.  2. 

Râpée  (barr.  de  la),  G.  5.  | 
Râpée  (quai  de  la),  F.G.5, 
Rats  (des),  H.  3.  voy.  de 
l'Hôlel-Colbert. 
Rats  (barrière des),  H.  3. 
Réale  (de  la),  E.  3. 
Récollcts  (des),  F.  2. 
Reculettcs  (r.  des),  E.  6. 
Regard  (du),  C.  *.  5. 
i56Rognard,  pi.  del'Odéon, 
D.  4. 

Regratière,  E.  4. 
Reims  (de),  E.  5. 
Reine-Blancbe(dc  la),E.6. 


i57Reine-de-Hongrie  .fe- 
de  la),  Montorgucsl  L 
Rempart  (du\  D.  S. 
Renard-Str-Saa\cur  h. 
E   3 
.  Renard-St-MerridaE' 
l58Renaud-Lefèvre,  t.  \ 
Réservoirs   (imp.  à.^ 
à  Ghaillot,  A.  2. 
Réservoirs   (barr.  ^ 
ou  des  Bassins,  A.  i 
Retire  (cour  etpass.-'- 
faub.  St-Honorc,  r. - 
Reuilly(de),  0.4.5.5.?. 
Reuilly  (barr.  de  ,  H  ^ 
Reuilly  (imp.  de  .  *.-  i 
Reuilly  (carrefour .  ••  « 
1 59Réunion  (passage  de  ^ . 
St-Martin,  E.  3. 
Reynie  (la),  ou  Troïkas 
Vache,  E.  3. 
Riboutc,  E.  1. 
Richelieu,  D.  2.  3, 
Richepansc,  C.  2. 
Richer,  D.  E.  2. 
Richer  (galerie),  r.Q 
froy-Mari€%  D.  2. 
Riverin  (cité),  K.  % 
Rivoli  (de),  C.  D.  3. 
Roch  (passage  St-/,  ; 
l'éçlisc,D.3. 
Rocliechouart, E.  i.  - 
Rochectaouarl   (ban* 
de),  E.  t. 

Rochefoucauld(La\  D 
Rochefoucauld  (Hosv 
de  La),  D.  6. 
Rocher  (du),  C.  1.2- 
Rodier  (cité),  D.  l. 
Rohan,  D.  3. 
Rohan  (cour  et  passai 
Ecole-de-MéderiDO,l'  ' 
lOORoi    François  I«'  '^'' 

du),  E.  2. 
1      Roi-de-Sicile  (du\E.r« 
Rollin-prend-Gafr»^  ioi 
I        Ste-0pportune,E.3. 
Rome  (de).  Cl. 
Rome  (imi^ssc  dc\  î  ' 
Romain  (St-),  C.  4. 5 
Roquepine,  C.  2. 
Roquctte(dela\F.  4.'- 
3.4. 

Roquette(imp.àclâ\*''  > 

kosiers(des\E.3.F.J< 

Rotonde  (dela;,uul.4> 

relli,  endos  du ToiLîK. 

F.  3. 

Rotonde  (place  de  i"< 
idem,  F.  S.  i 


SQUARES,   ETC.,    IN   PARIS. 


loule  (du),  D.  3. 
loule  (faub.),  A.l.B.1.2. 
l ouïe  (barrière  du),  A.  1. 
lousselct,  faubourg  St- 
Germain,  C.  4.  5. 
loyal  (pont),  C.  D.  3. 
loyale  (place),  F.  4. 
loyale,  St-Antoine,  F.  4. 
loyale,  St-Martin,  E.  3, 
Loyale  des  Tuileries,C.2. 
luffin  (impasse),  B.  2. 
lumfort,  C.  2. 

labin  (SW),  F.  3.  4. 
abin(ruelleSt-),F.  4. 
iabin  (imp.  St-),  F.  G.^ 
abot  (du),  D.  4. 
acre -Cœur  (couv. 
C.  4. 

laint  et  Sainte  («oy. 
noms). 

lainton^  (de),  F.  3. 
lalembrière  (imp.),  St- 
Severin,  E.  4. 
alpêtre(courdu),  F.  4. 
alle-au-Comte,  E.  3. 
;amson,  F.  2. 
lanté  (de  la),  D.  6. 
lanté  (barr.  de  la),  D.  6. 
lartine  (de),  D.  3. 
;aumon(passage  du),E.3. 
launcrie  (de  la),  E.  '3. 
launier  (passage),  E.  2. 
;aussayes  (des),  C.  2. 
auveur  (St-),  Maucon- 
seil,  E.  3. 

lavonnerie  (de  la),  E.  3, 
lavoye  (de),  D.  4. 
laxe  ^avenue  de).  B.  4. 5. 
laxe  (impasse  de),  B.  4. 
cipion  (et  place  de),  E. 
5.  6. 

lébastien  (St-),  F.  3. 
icbastien  (imp.  St-),  F.  3 
ié^r  (avenue).  B.  4. 
;eine  (de),  faul)ourg-St- 
Gennain,  D.  3-  4. 
kîine  (de),  St-Victor,  voy. 
Cuvier. 

kîntier  (du).  E.  2. 
;ept- Voies  (des),  E.  5. 
Serpente,  D.  4. 
iervandoni,  D.  4. 
ievcrin  (St-),  E.  4. 
>èvres  (de),  B.5.C.4.5. 
lèvres  (narrière  de),  B.5. 
Sèvres  (marché  de  la  rue 
de),  C.  4. 

Pi fflet  (passage),  D.  i. 
Simon-ie-Franc,  E.  3. 


Singes  (des),  E.  3. 
l62Sœurs  (impasse  des),  St- 

Marcel.  E.  6. 
l63Soleil-d'Or  (pas.  du),  C.2. 
Soly,  près  la  grandePoste 
aux  lettres,  D.  3. 
Sorbonne  (de).  E.  4. 
Sorbonne  (pi.  de  la),  D.4. 
Soubise  (passage),  hôtel 
Soubise,  E.  F.  3. 
Souflot,  D.  5. 
Soupirs  Taven.  des),  JI.  5. 
Sourdis  (impass.),  pr.  St- 
Germain  -  PAuxerrois, 
D.3.* 

Sourdis  (ruelle  de),  au 
Marais,  F.  3. 
Sourdière  (delà),  Saint- 
V  :    Roch,  D.  2.  3. 

Sourds-Muets  (institut, 
des),  D.  3. 
èpire(St-),E.  2. 
Stanislas,  autrefois  Ter- 
ray,  C.  5. 
Stockholm,  Cl. 
Subsistances   militaires, 

A.  3. 

Suffren  (av.  de),  A.  B.  4. 
120Suisses  (imp.  des),  G.  4. 
Sully,  à  l'Arsenal,  F.  4. 
Sulpice  (place  St-),  D.  4 . 
Surêne  (de),  C.  2. 
Synagogue,  F.  2. 

l64Tabletterie  (de  la),  E.  3. 

Tacherie  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Taille-PainSt-Merri,  E.3. 

Taitbout,  D.  2. 

Tannerie  (de  la),  E.  4. 

Taranne,  D.  4. 

Teinturiers  (des),  E.  4.* 

Temple  (du),  E.  3.  F.  2. 3. 

Temple  (faub.  du),  F.G.2. 

Temple  (boul.  du),  F.2.3. 

Temple  (marché  du),près 
du  Temple,  F.  3. 

Temple  (enclos  du),  mar- 
ché au  linge,  F.  3. 

Terré  (passage),  F.  4. 

Terres-Fortes  (aesXF.4. 

Théâtres  (pass.  desj,  D.2. 

Thermes  de  Julien  (palais 
des),  D.  4. 

Thérèse,  D.  3. 

Thévenot,  E.  2. 

Thibotaudé,  D.  E.  3. 

Thiroux,  C.  2. 
l65Thomas-d*Aquin  (Str),  et 
place,  C.  4. 

Thoraa8-d'Enfer(St-).D.5. 
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Thomas-du-Louvrc  (St  ), 
D.  3. 

Thorigny  (de),  F.  3. 

Tiquetonne,  E.  3. 

Tirechape,  D.  E.  3. 

Tiron,  E.  4. 

Tivoli,  C.  i. 

— (passage),  C.  1. 

-<place),  C.  i. 

Tixeranderie(delaJE.3.4. 

Tonnellerie  (de  la),E.  3. 

Tour  (de  la),  F.  2.  3. 

Tour-d'Auvergne  (de  la), 
D.  E.  i. 

Tour-des-Dames  (de  la), 
D.  i. 

Touraine  (de),  D.  4. 

Touraine  (de),  au  Marais, 
F.  3. 
166Toumelle  (de  laj,  E.  4. 

Toumelle  (pont  ae  laŒ.4. 

Tounielle(quai  dela)E.4. 

Toumelle  (des),  F.  3.  4. 

Tourniquet-St-Jean  (du), 
voy.  Lobau. 

Tournon  (de),  D.  4. 

Tourville  (avenue),  B.  4. 
167Toustain  ,   Marche -St- 
Gemiain,  D.  4. 

Tracy  (de),  E.  2. 

Train  des  équipages  mi- 
litaires. A.  B.  2. 

Traînée,StEustache,  E.3. 

Transnonain,  E.  3. 

Travaux  publics  (Minis- 
tère des),  C.  4 

Traverse  (de),  C.  4. 

Traversière-StpHon.  D.  3, 
voy.  Fontaine-Molière. 

Traversière,  faub.  StAn- 
toine,  F.  5.  G.  4. 

Traversine,  E.  4.  5. 

Treille  (imp .  de  la)D .  3  .pr. 
St-Germ  l'Auxerrois. 
168Treille  (pass.  delà),  mar- 
ché St-Germain,  D.  4. 

Trévise.  E.  2. 

Trinité  (passage  et  enclos 
de  la),  E.  3. 

Triomphes  (av.  des),  H.4. 

Triperie  (pont  de  la), 
Gros-Caillou,  A.  B.  3. 

Triperet,  E.  5- 

Trognon,  place  du  Châ- 
telet,  E.  3. 

Trois-Bornes(des),F.G.2. 

Trois  -  Canettes    (  des  ), 
Cité,  E.  4. 
169Trois-Chandelles  (ruelle 
des),  G.  H.  5. 
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Trois-Chandelion  (dos), 

quai  St-Michol,  E.  4. 
Troi«-^kmrooDC6  (des), 

fiBiub.  du  Temple,  G.  1. 
Trois-Couronnes  (des  ) , 

St-Marcol,  B.  9. 
Trois-Couronne»  (berr, 

des),  G.  2. 
Troi8-Frère8(dea),D.l  .3. 
TroM-Frère«  (  imp.  des), 

ti.  5. 
iTOTrois-Hanei  (pUce  des), 

Foot-Neuf,  D.  S. 
Trois-Maurcs  (des),  Lom- 

Unk,  E.  3. 
Trois-Maures  (des),  quai 

de  la  Grève,  E.  4. 

Trois-PaTillonardes^^F.  3. 

ITlTrois-Pistolels  (des),  F.4. 

Trois-Poites  (desL  B.  4. 

Tn>la-68l)rcg(ruelle  des), 

H.  ft. 
Trois-TisagesTimp.  des), 

Thibotaude,  E.  3/ 
Tronchet,  C.  2. 
Trône  (bar.  et  pi.  du),H.4. 
Trousso-Vacbe,  £.  3.  «oy . 

Rcyoie(la). 
Trouvée,  G.  4. 
Trudaine  (aven.),  D.  E.  I 
Trudon,  C.  a. 
Tuerie  (de  la),  place  du 

Cb&tclct,  E.  %. 
Tuiles  C  port  aux),  quai 

de  la  ToumcUe,  E.  4. 
Tuilcrics(quai  des)C.D.  3, 
Ulm,  D.  E.  5. 
Université,  fiiub.  St-Gcr- 

main,  C.  3.  P.  4. 
Université,  au  GroaCail- 

lou,  B.  3. 

Ursulinea  (des),  D.  «. 
VaI-de-Grâce(du),D.  5. 
Val  -  de  -  Crftce  (  hôpital 

militaire  du),  D.  5. 
Valois,  Palais-Royal,D.  3 . 
Valois  (pass.),  <d.  XL  3. 
Valois  St-Hoooré,  0.  3. 
Valois  du  Roule,  B.  t. 
Vanneau,  C.  4. 
Vaunerie  (de  la),  E.  3. 4. 
Vannes  (de),  HallQ  au  blé, 
D.  S. 

Vannes  (et  pi.  St-),  enclos 

S-Mart.E.  3.v.  rue  Conté. 

Varennes  (de),  faub.  St- 

Germain,  C.  4. 

Varennes  (ée\  Halle  au 

Wé,  i>,S,  I 


Variétés  (théètdes)  boul. 

Hontmartre,  D.  2. 
Variétés  (pass.  des),  D.  3. 
Vaucapson,  eoct  St-Har- 

tin,  E.  2.3/> 
Vaudeville  (théâtre  du), 

place  de  la  Bourse,  D.  2. 
Vaugirard  (de),  B.  5.  C.  5. 
D.4. 

Vaugirard(bar.  de),  C.  5. 
Vavin,  D.  S. 
VeDddme(de),F.  2.  3. 
Yendôine  (place),  C.  D.  2. 
Venise  (de),  E.  3. 
172Vcni8e  (im.ct  pas.dc)E.3. 
Veotadour  (de),  "  ""^ 
Verdelet,  D.  3. 
Verderet,  E.  3, 
Vcrneuil  (de),  '  . 
Véro-Dodat(pas. 

Grenelle,  D.  3. 
Verrerie  (de  la),  E. 
Versailles  (dc^  £.  s. 
Versailles  (Imp.),  E.  S, 
Verthois  (du),  £.  2. 
.  VertbuissoQ  (imp.),Gros- 

Caillou,  B.  3. 
Vertus  (des),  E.  3. 
Vertus  (barr.  des),  F.  t. 
Veuves  (allée  des),  B.2. 3. 
Viande  (marche  à  la). 

Halle,  E.  3. 
Viarmes  (de),  D.  S. 
Victor  Lcmairo,  D.  t. 
Victor  (St-X  E.  4.  5. 
Victoire  (place),  D.  3. 
ITIVidc-^ousset,  D.  3. 
VieillcS'Audnettes(de8), 

E.  3. 
Vieille-Bouclcrie  (de  la), 

E.  4. 
Vieille-Praperie  (de  la), 

E.  4. 
Vieille-Estrapade  (de  la), 

E.  S. 
Vie)lles-Etuvc8(de8),  St- 

Honoré,  B.  3. 
Vieilles-Eluves  (des),  St 

Martin,  E.  3. 
Vioille-Harengerie  (de  la) 

E.  S. 
t74Vieill0-Lanterne  (de  la), 

place  du  Cbitcict,  E.  3. 
Vieille-Monnaie  (de  la), 

idem,  E.  3. 
Vieille-Notre-Dame.  St- 

Marcel,  E.  5. 
Vieille-Placc-aux-Vcaui , 
pl.duChàtelet,E.S.4. 


1 75VieiUe-Tanoe»  >  •l 

place  du  ChàlelekL;] 

>1ciUe-rue-dB-Tec4-*, 

E.  3.  4.  F.  4. 
Vieill€«-Tua«iC8  «• 

des).  C.  4.  5. 
Vienne,  C.  l. 
Vierge  (de  la),  B.  S. 
Vieux*Aucustin£  ,àtn>  vl 
Yieux-Celombier  ^^  ! 

D.  4. 
l76Vigan  (pass.  du),  H^^' 

martre,  D.  3. 
Vignes  (des),  à  Cbail  * 

A.  B    2 
yjgnc»  (des),  Sl-)lar -i 

"   C 

(imp.des),E.i 
(avenue),  C.  4 

TiUedot,  B.  3. 

ille-ravÉque  (delà  ,C  : 
Ville-l'Evèqm;  (pf    " 

laJ,C.2. 

Vil(cjuif(de),F.tf. 
Villeiuif(Abettuirà.'- 

F.  6. 

Villette  (barrière  de 

St^fartio,  F.  1. 
Villiot,  G.  S,  , 

Vinaigriers  (desX  £•  ^  ' 
Viocenoes  (aven,  df  fl  i 
I77V!ncent-de-Panle»  • 
VintimiUe(placc),C.D-^ 
VîntimiUe,  a  D.  i.  I 
Violet  (passage),  £.  ^ 
Virginie  (pass.  de),  ^ 

lajs-Royal,  D.  3. 
Visages  (imp.  des\  E-  î 
Visitation  desDamt^* 

Ste-Maric  (deUXC^ 
VIvienne,  D.  2. 8.        j 
Vivien  ne  (pass.),  D.î 
Voltaire  (quai),  D.  )• 
Voltaire.  D.  4. 
Voirie  (de  la),  St-lUr.i 

et  St^Denis,  F.  i. 
178Voirie(de  la),PMÎBO»û!i, 

F,  a. 

Voirie  (de  la),  MoDCOft 

G.  1.  Toy.  Delabordfc 
Vrmièro(delaXD.J 

Washington  (mBi.\  ^•' 

du  Chantre-St-BDD«^  | 

D.  3.*  I 

Wauxhall(dtédu.F- 

Whalhabert(place:,F 

Zachario,  E.  4. 
ïachario  (passage),  l* 
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